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THE  LEGAL  BOUNDARIES  OF  LIBERTY. 

**  There  is  no  right  in  this  country  under  our  laws  so  sacred  as  the 
right  of  personal  liberty." 

This  dictum  of  Baron  Bramwell's  contains  an  important  truth. 
But  it  is  not  true  exactly  in  the  sense  in  which  it  would  be  under- 
stood by  most  persons ;  and  of  the  jury  who  heard,  and  doubtless 
applauded  it,  few  probably  comprehended  its  full  import.  There  has 
been  current,  in  fact,  of  late  years  so  much  loose  talk  about  the  un- 
limited freedom  of  action  and  speech  secured  by  our  institutions,  that 
even  those  who  should  know  better  often  seem  to  forget  the  exist- 
ence of  the  most  notorious  laws.  When  the  Sheffield  outrages  first 
attracted  notice,  you  might  hear  respectable  gentlemen  asseverate 
that  such  ofiences  must  be  made  illegal.  These  worthy  citizens 
apparently  entertained  the  impression  that  maiming  and  murder, 
though  acts  deserving  moral  reprobation,  were  not  crimes. 

The  object  of  this  essay  is  to  show  :  firstly,  that  the  laws  are  by 
no  means,  either  in  theory  or  in  practice,  so  favourable  to  what  is 
generally  called  individual  liberty  as  many  popular  modes  of  thought 
and  of  expression  would  imply ;  secondly,  that  the  freedom  from 
legal  interference  which  Englishmen  actually  enjoy,  results  from  the 
prevailing  tone  of  public  sentiment  rather  than  from  the  nature  of 
our  laws. 

The  right  of  individuals  to  combine  in  order  to  effect  common 
objects  is,  it  will  be  admitted  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  privi- 
leges of  freemen.  That  this  right  of  combination  must  be  restrained 
within  some  limits  is  obvious.  But  an  impression  prevails  that  the  law 
of  England  is  specially  favourable  to  this  right,  and  that,  speaking 
roughly,  whatever  acts  may  be  lawfully  done  by  one  man  alone,  may 
be  lawfully  done  by  ten  men  in  combination.  This  impression  is 
naturally  produced  partly  by  the  fact  that  Englishmen  constantly 
associate  together  for  common  objects,  partly  by  the  absence  from  the 
statute-book  of  any  laws  about  the  "  right  of  association." 
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2  THE  LEGAL  BOUNDARIES  OF  LIBERTY. 

The  impression,  however,  though  natural,  is  grounded  on  error, 
for  the  law  imposes,  in  practice  as  well  as  in  theory,  limitations  on 
the  right  of  combined  action,  which,  if  peculiar,  are  also  stringent. 

The  Courts  check  combinations,  in  the  first  place,  by  the  refusal  to 
recognise  a  large  nimiber  of  contracts  and  of  rights  founded  on  such 
contracts,  on  the  ground  that  these  agreements  are  "contrary  to 
public  policy."  .  In  other  words,  the  judges  possess  and  exercise  the 
power  of  refiising  to  enforce — that  is,  of  Tirtually  setting  aside — any 
contract  which  is,  in  their  judgment,  on  the  whole,  likely  to  be  in- 
jurious to  the  public  interest.  The  tendency  of  modern  decisions  to 
increase  this  power  is  so  marked  as  to  excite  the  alarm  and  censure 
of  some  most  eminent  and  conservative  lawyers.^  Its  elffeet  in  imped- 
ing combinations,  either  among  masters^  or  workmen,  is  considerable, 
and  must  by  this  time  be  known  even  to  the  general  public.  The 
disallowance  of  agreements  which,  though  not  violating  any  rule  of 
law,  are  deemed  contrary  to  public  policy,  indirectly  checks  com- 
binations.^ But  it  is  not  the  most  powerful  weapon  which  the  Courts 
wield  against  associations  thought  by  the  judges  hurtful  to  the 
public. 

The  most  effective  arm  now  possessed  by  the  Courts  for  the  sup- 
pression of  illegal  or  hurtful  associations  is  the  "  law  of  conspiracy." 
This  weapon  has  been  gradually  forged  by  successive  generations 
of  judges,  and,  after  having  been  suffered  to  rust,  has  been  reset, 
brightened  afresh,  and  sharpened  for  use.  Its  nature  and  the  mode 
in  which  it  affects  the  right  of  combination  is  not  well  understood  by 
the  public,  and  well  deserves  consideration. 

Conspiracy  is  defined  by  high  authorities  as  "  an  agreement  of  two 
or  of  more  than  two  persons  to  do  an  illegal  act,  t.e.,  to  effect  some- 
thing in  itself  illegal,  or  to  effect  by  unlawfid  means  something  which 
in  itself  may  be  indifferent  or  even  lawful."* 

It  has  been  described  by  other  high  authorities  as  "  a  combination 
or  agreement  between  several  persons  to  carry  into  effect  a  purpose 
hurtful  to  some  individual,  or  to  particular  classes  of  the  community, 
or  to  the  public  at  large.  "^ 

Both  these  definitions  are  substantially  the  same,  and  are  marked 
by  equal  vagueness.  Their  vagueness  and  uncertainty  become 
still  more  manifest  when  it  is  noticed  that  the  very  term  in  tho 
definition  on  which  most  depends  is  ambiguous,  since  "unlawful" 
means  in  its  primary  and  usual  sense  "  anything  which  the  law  for- 
bids under  penalties,"  and  also  means  in  a  secondary  sense,  better 
known  to  lawyers  than  to  the  ordinary  public,  "  anji;hing  which  the 
law  will  not  aid,  though  it  will  not  immediately  punish  it."*^     Thus, 

(1)  See  for  example  tho  remarks  of  J.  W.  Smith,  1.  S.  L.  C,  334. 

I    (2)  Hilton  T.  Eckersley,  24  L.  J.  363,  Q.  B.       (3)  Homby  v.  Close,  L.R.  2,  Q.  B.  153. 

(4)  Reg.  V.  R  .wlandfl,  6.  C.  C.  C.  466.  (5)  Steph.  CJomm.  318. 

'    (6)  Cowan  y.  Milboiirn,  L.  R.  2  £x.  236.    The  second  definition  of  conspiracy  avoids 
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smuggling  is  unlawful  in  the  sense  of  being  prohibited  under  penal- 
ties. A  contract  in  restraint  of  trade  is  unlawful  in  the  sense  of  being 
a  thing  which  the  law  will  not  aid,  though  it  will  not  punish  it. 

So  vague  and  uncertain  in  fact  is  the  definition  of  conspiracy,  that 
eminent  judges  have  often  been  as  much  perplexed  as  other  men  to 
determine  whether  particular  combinations  did  or  did  not  come  within 
its  scope.  Thus,  in  one  celebrated  case  the  same  association  which 
appeared  to  one  eminent  and  learned  judge  indictable  as  conspiracy, 
appeared  to  his  equally  eminent  and  learned  brother  a  perfectly  legal 
combination,  and  to  the  majority  of  the  court  a  combination  which 
was  not  illegal  in  the  sense  of  being  criminal,  but  was  illegal  in 
this  sense,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  recognised  by  the  law.^ 

The  fact  that  the  crime  of  conspiracy  has  never  received  an  accu- 
rate definition  has  made  this  branch  of  the  law  a  field  for  judi- 
cial legislation  cloaked  under  the  form  of  interpretation,  and  has 
further  made  it  the  chosen  means  of  the  Courts  for  regulating  the 
equally  vague  and  indefinite  right  of  combination.  Hence  the  law 
of  conspiracy  has  grown  and  flourished,  and  the  process  of  its  growth 
and  development  is  noteworthy.^ 

It  has,  in  the  first  place,  been  clearly  settled,  both  by  decisions  and 
by  statutes,  that  masters  and  workmen  stand  as  regards  conspiracy  in 
the  same  position.  The  one  class  may  combine  to  lower,  and  the 
other  class  to  raise  wages,  without  exposing  themselves  to  indictment. 
Masters  and  workmen^  alike  may,  as  long  as  they  proceed  peaceably 
and  without  threats  or  intimidation,  direct  or  indirect,  persuade  other 
persons  to  take  the  same  course  as  themselves.  An  employer  may 
persuade  a  fellow-employer  to  stand  out  for  lower  wages,  a  workman 
may  persuade  a  fellow-workman  to  insist  on  a  rise  in  wages.  It  is 
also  perfectly  clear  that  the  agreement  of  several  persons  by  moles- 
tation, intimidation,  or  coercion,  to  influence  the  conduct  of  others, 
is  an  indictable  offence.*  What,  however,  is  coercion  or  intimidation  ? 
Upon  the  answer  given  to  this  question  the  practical  character  of 
the  law  mainly  depends,  and  it  is  by  their  replies  to  this  question 
that  the  Courts  have  interpreted,  /.^.,  in  reality  enacted,  the  law  of 
conspiracy.     The  most  elaborate  and,  at  the  same  time,  latest  exp^a- 

thc  use  of  the  word  unlawful,  but  lets  in  ambiguities  of  an  analogous  kind,  under  the 
term  *'  hurtfuL" 

(1)  Hilton  T.  Eckersley,  24  L.  J.  363,  Q.  B. 

(2:  The  Law  of  Conspiracy  is,  as  regards  combinations  of  masters  and  workmen, 
affected  by  6  Geo.  IV.  cap.  129,  explaint4  by  22  Vict.  cap.  14;  but  these  Acts,  as  has 
been  said  by  high  authority,  re-enact  the  common  law  of  the  land.  It  should  be  re- 
mark*-d  that  though  the  combinations  referred  to  throughout  this  essay  are  mainly 
combinations  between  masters  or  workmen,  the  principles  of  the  law  apply  to  all  com- 
binations. 

(3  Reg.  T.  Selsby,  6  C.  C.  C.  496.  B»»fore  6  Goo.  IV.  cap.  129,  workmen  and  masters 
did  not  stand  in  tho  same  position.  The  masters  might  combine  when  the  workmen 
could  not. 

(4)  Beg.  T.  Bailey,  16  Law  Timas,  N.S.,  869. 
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nation  of  the  law  on  this  point  is  to  be  found  in  Baron  Bramwcirs 
charge  at  the  trial  of  the  persons  engaged  in  the  tailors'  strike.  His 
exposition  of  the  law  is  so  remarkable  that  it  should  be  quoted  as  far 
as  possible  in  his  own  words.  The  following  is  the  a  .'count  of  the 
most  important  passage  in  his  charge  as  it  is  given  in  the  most  trust- 
worthy public  report : — 

**  They,  the  jurj'-,  were  quito  aware  of  the  pains  taken  by  the  common  law 
by  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  ...  to  secure  to  everj'  man  his  personal 
freedom.  .  .  .  But  .  .  .  liberty  was  not  the  liberty  of  the  body  onlj-, 
it  was  also  a  liberty  of  the  mind  and  will ;  and  the  liberty  of  a  man's  mind  and 
will  to  say  how  he  would  bestow  himself,  his  means,  his  talents,  and  his  industry, 
was  as  much  a  subject  of  the  law's  protection  as  was  that  of  his  body.  Generally 
speaking,  the  way  in  which  people  had  endeavoured  to  control  the  operation  of 
the  minds  of  men,  was  by  putting  restraints  on  their  bodies,  and  therefore  wo 
have  not  so  many  instances  in  which  the  liberty  of  the  mind  was  vindicated  as 
was  that  of  the  body.  Still,  if  any  set  of  men  agreed  among  themselves  to 
coerce  that  Hberty  of  mind  and  thought,  by  compulsion  and  restraint,  they 
woiild  be  guilty  of  .  .  .  conspiring  against  the  liberty  of  mind  and  free- 
dom of  will  of  those  towards  whom  they  so  conducted  themselves.  He  was 
referring  to  coercion  or  compulsion — something  that  was  unpleasant  and 
annoying  to  the  mind  operated  upon ;  and  he  laid  it  down  as  clear  and  un- 
doubted law,  that  if  two  or  more  persons  agreed  that  they  would  by  such 
means  co-operate  together  against  that  libertj',  they  would  be  guilty  of  an 
indictable  offence."  ^ 

The  judge's  meaning,  if  any  doubt  as  to  it  exists,  is  made  clearer 
by  the  following  passage  in  his  charge : — 

"  Even  if  the  jury  should  be  of  opinion  that  the  picket  did  nothing 
more  than  his  duty  as  a  picket,  and  if  that  duty  did  not  extend  to 
abusive  language  and  gesture,  such  as  had  been  described,  still,  if 
that  was  calculated  to  have  a  deterring  effect  on  the  minds  of  ordi- 
nary persons,  by  exposing  them  to  have  their  motions  watched  and 
to  encounter  black  looks,  that  would  not  be  permitted  by  the  law  of 
the  land." 

This  charge  should  be  read  again  and  again  by  any  one  who 
wishes  to  know  what  the  law  of  conspiracy  has  already  grown  to, 
and  what  expansion  it  may  in  future  take,  under  a  course  of  judicial 
exposition. 

It  is  conspiracy  (to  begin  with)  to  combine  in  order  to  effect  an 
imlawful  object,  or  to  effect  a  lawful  object  by  imlawful  means. 

Hence  it  is  conspiracy  to  combine  to  coerce  or  intimidate  others. 

It  is  coercion  or  intimidation  to  restrain  or  threaten  to  restrain 
another  person's  liberty.  Hence  it  is  conspiracy  to  combine  for 
objects,  even  though  lawful  in  themselves,  if  it  is  intended  (in  order 
to  effect  them)  to  restrain  another  person's  liberty. 

Since,  further,  liberty  means  freedom  of  the  mind  and  will,  as  well 
as  freedom  of  the  body,  it  is  conspiracy  to  combine  against  another 
person's  liberty  of  mind  and  freedom  of  will. 

But  liberty  of  the  mind  and  freedom  of  will  are  menaced  when  a 

(1)  Beg.  y.  Drewitt  and  others,  16  L.  S.  K.  S.,  866. 
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person  is  threatened  with,  or  exposed  to,  having  his  conduct  in- 
fluenced by  anything  unpleasant  or  annoying  to  his  mind. 

But  it  is  unpleasant  and  annoying  to  the  mind  to  encounter  black 
looks. 

Therefore  it  is  a  conspiracy  for  two  or  more  persons  to  combine 
together  to  influence  others  by  black  looks. 

The  law  of  conspiracy  has,  it  will  be  seen,  developed  to  extraordi- 
nary proportions,  and  may  assume  a  yet  larger  growth,  if  legal 
casuists  work  out  the  results  which  flow  from  Baron  BramwelPs  con- 
ception of  a  conspiracy  against  freedom  of  mind  and  will. 

It  is  probable  that  his  words  are  not  to  be  taken  as  really  applica- 
ble to  all  the  cases  to  which  they  might  in  strictness  be  made  to 
apply,  and  it  is  possible  that  by  conspiracy  against  the  freedom 
of  mind  nothing  more  is  meant  than  a  conspiracy  against  the  free- 
dom or  comfort  of  the  body  with  a  view  to  influence  the  mind.  Still, 
it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  the  law  as  represented  by  Baron  Bram- 
well,  and  no  one  can  represent  it  with  more  authority,  attaches  a 
very  wide  and  flexible  sense  to  the  word  intimidation.  What  acts, 
however,  the  law  of  conspiracy  has  punished  in  the  past,  and  what  it 
may  probably  or  possibly  punish  in  future,  will  bo  best  seen  by  a  few 
examples. 

It  is,  of  course,  intimidation  for  A  to  inflict  bodily  harm  upon  B, 
or  to  threaten  to  inflict  bodily  harm  upon  him,  and  it  is,  of  course, 
therefore,  conspiracy  if  A  and  C  threaten  to  inflict  bodily  harm  upon 
B  in  order,  say,  to  induce  B  to  join  their  club.  So  far  every  one  is 
agreed,  and  the  law  and  common  feeling  exactly  coincide. 

But  a  somewhat  more  complicated  case  may  arise.  A  and  B  agree 
not  to  work  with  C  because  C  will  not  join  their  club,  or  because, 
having  joined  it,  he  declines  to  pay  up  his  subscriptions.  Equally 
fair-minded  persons  will  hold  dificrent  opinions  as  to  whether  this 
conduct  does  or  does  not  amoimt  to  intimidation.  On  the  one  hand 
it  may  be  urged  that  C  is  certainly  threatened  with  injury,  it  may 
be  very  great  injury,  by  A  and  B.  On  the  other  it  may  be  main- 
tained that  as  A  and  B  are  imder  no  positive  obligation  to  work 
with  C,  their  conduct,  though  it  may  be  foolish,  and  in  many  cases 
morally  wrong,  is  not  intimidation  or  an  undue  infringement  upon 
C's  rights.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  if  A  and  B  refuse  to 
work  with  C,  C  and  his  friends  may  refuse  to  work  with  A  and  B ; 
and  that  if,  on  the  one  hand,  C's  independency  must  be  respected,  so 
also  must  the  right  of  A  and  B  to  choose  what  associates  they  like. 

Whatever  may  be  the  decision  of  the  public,  or  of  impartial  men, 
on  this  point  of  casuistry,  the  decision  of  the  law  is  perfectly  clear. 
The  law  holds  that  C  is  coerced  and  intimidated,  and  that  A  and  B 
are  conspirators.  Thus  a  real  case  arose  almost  exactly  parallel  with 
the  supposed  one.  A  trade  society  fined  a  member  for  disobedience 
to  rules.     On  his  re^al  to  pay  the  fine,  the  other  members  of  the 
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dub  declined  any  longer  to  work  with  him,  and  thereby  deprived 
him  of  employment  and  compelled  him  to  pay  the  fine.^  The  mem- 
bers of  the  union  were  in  consequence  of  this  conduct  convicted  on  a 
charge  of  conspiracy.  This  case  exactly  illustrates  the  legal  view  of 
the  crime.  It  would  be  diflBcult  to  show  that  any  one  of  the  acts 
complained  of  were  in  themselves  illegal,  or,  at  any  rate,  that  they 
would  have  been  unlawful  if  done  by  one  man  acting  alone,  or  by 
each  of  the  members  of  the  society  acting  bond  fide  without  an  agree- 
ment. In  other  words,  A  may  decline  to  work  with  C  because  C 
does  not  pay  a  fine  due  to  his  union.  So,  again,  may  B  or  D.  But  if 
A,  B,  and  D  agree  to  pursue  this  course  of  conduct,  they  conspire. 

In  perfect  conformity  with  the  decision  in  the  case  referred  to,  it 
has  been  decided  that  it  is  a  crime  for  workmen  to  give  notice, 
though  without  any  other  menace,  that  they  will  not  remain  in 
employment  with  one  of  their  fellow- workmen  unless  he  joins  their 
union.^ 

Take  now  the  following  imaginary  case.  A,  B,  and  C  are  physi- 
cians, who  are  justly  shocked  by  D,  a  fellow-physician's  unpro- 
fessional conduct.  They  decline  to  consult  with  him,  and  even  cut 
him  in  public.  Are  they  guilty  of  intimidation  and  conspiracy  ? 
Certainly  they  would  not  generally  be  thought  criminals,  though 
possibly  the  correct  legal  answer  to  the  question  is,  that  if  they 
act  in  the  manner  supposed,  each  man  acting  simply  in  conse- 
quence of  his  own  sense  of  professional  propriety,  they  have  not 
violated  the  law  ;  that  if,  on  the  other  hand,  they  act  by  agreement, 
they  are  conspirators.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  nice  question  will 
never  be  raised,  in  all  probability,  before  a  Court  of  Law.  If,  however, 
the  supposed  physicians  should  be  put  on  their  trial,  they  might  find 
some  difficulty  in  distinguishing  their  case  from  **  Skinner  i\  Kitch," 
and  their  counsel  would  be  hard  pressed  by  Baron  Bramwell's  dicta 
as  to  combinations  against  freedom  of  mind  and  will. 

Take  another  case,  by  no  means  so  unlikely  to  arise,  and  which,  if 
it  does  arise,  is  certain  to  give  employment  to  the  Law  Courts.  A 
body  of  men  on  strike  wish  to  know  what  members  of  the  work- 
ing classes  do  or  do  not  take  employment  with  certain  masters. 
Warned  by  Baron  Bramwell's  charges,  the  men  on  strike  are  most 
careful  not  to  address  the  other  workmen  in  language  good  or  bad, 
but  pickets  are  employed  simply  to  watch  certain  work-places,  and 
to  follow,  without  in  any  other  way  annoying,  certain  workmen.  Arc 
the  pit  kets  and  their  employers  conspirators  ?  They  certainly  are 
so,  if*  their  object  is  to  annoy  the  men  they  watch.  But  a  question 
may  arise  whether  the  mere  watching  and  following  is  in  itself  an 
milawful  act.  On  the  whole,  an  impartial  reader  of  recent  judgments 
will  incline  to  think  that  in  the  supposed  case  the  men  on  strike 

(1)  R^Tina  T.  Hewitt,  6  C.  0.  C,  162. 

(2)  Sliioner  y.  Kitch,  Law  Reports,  2  Q.  B.  39S. 
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conspire ;  for  it  is  not  even  certain  that  one  man  can  follow  another 
to  an  extent  which  becomes  annoying,  without  incurring  considerable 
ride  of  b^g  subject  to  a  criminal  charge.^  Yet  if  the  course  of 
action  we  have  supposed  amounts  to  conspiracy,  it  will  in  many  cases 
be  practically  impossible  for  workmen  to  carry  out  a  strike  without  a 
Tiolation  of  the  law.^ 

It  is  not  to  our  purpose  to  follow  further  the  casuistry  of  the  Law 
Courts.  It  has,  it  may  be  conceived,  been  sufficiently  shown  that 
the  law  places  very  stringent  limits  on  the  right  of  combined 
action.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  the  law  is  most  careful  of  individual 
liberty ;  that  is,  the  law  considers  each  man,  when  acting  alone  and 
in  his  individual  capacity,  to  have  a  right  to  pursue  almost  any 
course  of  action  which  is  not  directly  in  violation  of  the  law ;  and, 
moreover,  the  law  is  always  prepared,  when  the  rights  of  individuals, 
acting  singly,  come  into  conflict  with  the  rights  of  persons  acting  in 
combination,  to  sacrifice  the  right  of  combination  to  the  right  of 
individual  liberty.  There  is  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  this 
course  of  proceeding.  There  is  also  something  to  be  said  against  it. 
What  is,  however,  of  immediate  importance  is,  that  at  a  time 
when  there  is  a  constant  tendency  for  conflicts  to  arise  between  what 
may  be  called  social  and  individual  rights,  the  view  taken  by  oar 
Law  Courts  as  to  the  rights  of  individuals,  and  of  combinations  of 
individuals,  should  be  as  clearly  understood  by  the  public  as  by  the 
judges. 

The  law,  it  has  been  shown,  restricts  the  right  of  combination. 
The  law  also  places  strict  limits  on  liberty  of  speech  and  freedom  of 
discussion ;  though  many  of  our  readers  will  not  believe  that  this 
is  so,  partly  because  the  restraints  of  the  law  are  often  in  practice 
overstepped  with  impunity,  partly  because  we  have  all  so  often 
boasted  in  one  form  or  another  that  England  is — 

**  Tho  land  where,  girt  with  friends  or  foes, 
A  man  may  speak  the  thing  he  will,*' 

as  to  make  it  difficult  to  realise  that  laws  exist  and  are  occasionally 
put  in  i'orce  which  are  distinctly  opposed  to  the  liberty  of  discus- 
sion. It  may  however  be  confidently  asserted,  and  with  undoubted 
truth,  that  the  law  interferes  at  once  with  freedom  of  discussion  and 
with  religious  liberty.  Indeed,  it  would  not  be  far  from  the  truth 
to  asse  t  that  the  right  to  religious  liberty  has  never  in  theory  been 
recognised  by  the  law  of  England.  Theoretical  intolerance  has 
lived  on  in  the  Law  Courts  modified  by  a  large  amount  of  practical 
toleration  existing  in  the  world  without  them,  and  by  statutes  which 
remove  the  legal  penalties  attached  to  religious  heterodoxy. 

(1)  RFg  r  Bailey,  16  Law  Times,  N.S.  869. 

(2)  Rc'g.  V.  Selaby,  6  C.  C.  C.  495.  Some  exprcswons  in  this  case  seem  almost  to 
imply  that  the  kind  of  watching  supposed  would  not  bo  illc^l,  but  these  expresdon* 
are  hardly  comdstent  with  the  language  used  by  Baron  Bramwell. 
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The  Christian  religion,  though  the  fact  may  often  be  forgotten, 
is  still  part  and  parcel  of  the  law  of  the  land,  and  "  the  maintenance 
of  blasphemous  and  impious  opinions,  contrary  to  the  doctrines  and 
principles  of  the  Christian  religion,"  is,  by  statute,  no  less  than  by 
common  law,  a  **  detestable  crime."  ^  It  may  be  thought  that  no 
more  is  meant  by  this  than  that  it  is  criminal  to  speak  with  contumely 
and  wanton  scurrility  of  the  Deity  or  of  the  religion  of  the  State. 
This  view  derives  some  support  from  statements  of  eminent  jurists, 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  following  passage  from  Blackstone : — 
"  Though  it  is  clear  that  no  restraint  should  be  laid  upon  rational 
and  dispassionate  discussions  of  the  rectitude  and  propriety  of  the 
.  established  mode  of  worship,  yet  contumely  and  contempt  are  what 
no  establishment  can  tolerate."  But  this  view,  though  natural  to 
a  modem  Englishman,  is  not  correct.  It  may  further  be  thought 
that  the  statute  9-10  Will.  III.  c.  32,  and  the  doctrine  that 
Christianity  is  the  law  of  the  State,  are  for  practical  purposes 
obsolete.  Any  one  who  entertains  this  opinion  is  mistaken.  A 
recent  law  case  ^  shows  at  any  rate  what  is  the  law  as  to  the  right  of 
religious  discussion  in  the  opinions  of  the  Barons  of  the  Exchequer. 
The  case  is  so  remarkable,  and  deserves  so  much  attention,  while  it 
receives  so  little,  that  we  may  be  allowed  to  give  a  somewhat  minute 
account  of  it. 

Mr.  Cowan,  as  secretary  of  a  Secular  Society  at  Liverpool,  hired 
a  room  of  Mr.  Milboum,  the  defendant,  for  the  delivery  of  lectures 
in  advancement  of  the  views  of  the  society.  The  subjects  of  the 
lectures  were  advertised.  Among  these  subjects  were  the  follow- 
ing : — "  The  Character  and  Teachings  of  Christ,  the  former  defec- 
tive, the  latter  misleading  ;  "  and  "  The  Bible  shown  to  be  no  more 
inspired  than  any  other  book."  It  was  further  intended  by  Mr. 
Cowan  to  give  a  ball  and  tea-party  in  memory  of  Tom  Paine. 
Neither  were  the  lectures  delivered  nor  the  ball  given.  The  Chief 
Constable  of  Liverpool  called  on  Mr.  Milboum,  and  informed  him 
that  if  the  lectures  were  allowed,  opposition  would  be  made  to  the 
renewal  of  a  license  attached  to  the  rooms.  Thereupon  Mr.  Mil- 
boum refused  to  carry  out  his  contract  to  let  the  rooms,  and  Mr. 
Cowan  brought  an  action  to  recover  damages  for  the  breach  of  the 
bargain.  The  judge  of  the  Passage  Court  at  Liverpool  ruled  that 
the  lectures  announced  were  blasphemous  and  illegal,  and  the  con- 
tract therefore  void.  This  ruling  was  on  appeal  upheld  by  the 
Barons  of  the  Exchequer.  It  may  be  well  to  quote  some  part  of 
these  judgments  verbatim, 

"  It  would  be,"  says  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly,  "  a  violation  of  duty  to 
allow  the  question  raised  to  remain  in  any  doubt.  The  question  is 
whether  one  who  has  contracted  to  let  rooms  for  a  purpose  stated 

(1)  9-10  Will.  in.  cap.  32. 

(2)  Cowan  t.  Milboum,  Law  Bep.,  2  Ex.  230. 
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in  general  terms,  and  who  afterwards  discovers  that  they  arc  to  be 
used  for  the  delivery  of  lectures  in  support  of  a  proposition  which 
states,  with  respect  to  our  Saviour  and  His  teachiug,  that  the  first 
is  defective  and  the  second  misleading,  is  bound  to  permit  his  rooms 
to  be  used  for  that  purpose  in  pursuance  of  that  general  contract. 
There  Is  abundant  authority  for  saying  that  Christianity  is  part  and 
parcel  of  the  law  of  the  land,  and  that  therefore  to  support  and 
maintain  publicly  the  proposition  I  have  mentioned,  is  a  violation  of 
the  first  principles  of  the  law,  and  cannot  be  done  without  blasphemy. 
I  therefore  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  defendant  was  not  only 
entitled,  but  was  called  on  and  bound  by  the  law  to  refuse  his  sanc- 
tion to  the  use  of  his  rooms  for  this  purpose."  Baron  Martin  was 
quite  of  the  same  opinion,  but  protested  against  the  notion  **  that 
this  is  any  punishment  of  the  persons  advocating  secularist  opinions, 
it  being  merely  the  case  of  the  owner  of  property  exercising  his 
rights  over  its  use." 

Baron  Bramwell  coincides  with  the  judgment  of  his  brothers, 
with  this  important  difierence,  that  ho  apj)arently  grounds  his 
judgment  not  so  much  on  the  breach  of  the  common  law,  as  upon 
the  fact  that  the  lectures  were  an  intended  violation  of  the  statute 
9  and  10  Will.  III.  cap.  32,  which  prohibits  the  denial,  "  by  writing, 
printing,  teaching,  or  advised  speaking,"  that  "  the  Christian  religion 
(is)  true,  or  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament" 
are  "  of  Divine  authority."  He  also  expresses  satisfaction  at  the 
result  of  their  lordships'  judgments,  on  the  ground  that  **  the  placard 
must  have  given  great  pain  to  many  of  those  who  read  it." 

It  is  not  in  itself  specially  remarkable  that  an  Act  should  remain 
on  the  Statute  Book  not  consistent  with  ordinary  modern  liberal 
feeling.  It  is,  of  course,  also,  not  a  subject  either  for  blame  or  for 
praise  that  judges  should  carry  out  the  provisions  of  any  existing 
Act,  whatever  be  its  character ;  and  as  long  as  9  and  10  Will.  III. 
cap.  32  remains  on  the  Statute  Book,  occasional  victims  like  Mr.  Cowan 
vill  be  caught  in  its  meshes,  though  such  victims  may  be  cheered  or 
provoked,  according  as  care  for  their  principles  or  for  their  pocket 
predominates,  by  the  reflection  that  the  very  same  sentiments  which 
they  happen  to  find  a  difficulty  in  delivering  are  propounded  by 
authors  of  reputation,  and  published  daily  by  publishers  of  good 
repute.  The  judgments,  nevertheless,  of  the  Barons  of  the  Exchequer 
are  worthv  of  remark. 

These  judges  give  a  sense  to  the  word  "  blasphemy  "  difierent  from 
and  far  more  comprehensive  than  what  it  receives  from  the  usage  of 
common  life,  or  of  writers  who,  on  questions  of  language,  are  at  any 
rate  authorities  not  of  inferior  weight  to  the  Barons  of  the  Exchequer. 

Blasphemy,  according  to  Dr.  Johnson,  is  "  properly  and  strictly  " 
"  an  offering  an  indignity  or  injurj'  unto  God  Himself,  either  by  words 
or  writing." 
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In  a  Law  Court  it  must  be  presumed  words  are  used  in  their  "  strict 
and  proper  "  sense  ;  but  if  Johnson's  definition  is  correct,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  make  out  that  Mr.  Cowan  is  guilty  of  blasphemy.  In  order 
to  establish  this,  you  must  have  recourse  either  to  the  doctrine  that 
all  attacks  on  the  religion  of  the  land  amount  to  blasphemy,  or  to  a 
verj^  remarkable  interpretation  of  the  doctrine  that  "  Christianity  is 
pert  of  the  law  of  the  land." 

The  principal  importance,  indeed,  of  "  Cowan  r.  Milbourn  "  lies  in 
the  application  given  by  the  Chief  Baron  to  this  legal  dogma.  Chris- 
tianity, he  lays  down,  is  part  of  the  law  of  the  land  ;  and,  therefore, 
to  maintain  that  the  character  of  Christ  is  defective  is  blasphemy. 
To  make  out  this  conclusion  it  is  necessary  to  supply  the  suppressed 
premise  that  the  Christianity  which  the  law  recognises  is  necessarily 
Trinitarian  Christianitj*.  If  so,  it  follows  not  only  that  Christianity, 
but  that  Trinitarianism,  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  common  law  of 
England.  It  is,  perhaps,  a  little  difficult  to  see  how  the  dictum 
handed  down  from  judge  to  judge,  that  Christianity  is  part  of  the 
law  of  the  land,  can  be  modified  into  the  doctrine  that  Trinitarianism 
is  part  of  the  law  of  the  land,  unless  the  common-law  judges  arc 
able  to  answer  dogmatically  the  question,  what  are  the  essentials 
of  Christianity  ?  This  inquiry  has  been  found  one  perplexing  to  the 
minds  of  as  profound  theologians  as  are  the  Barons  of  the  Exchequer, 
and  is  one  to  which  even  the  collective  wisdom  of  the  Bench  may 
find  it  somewhat  difficidt  to  give  an  answer. 

The  Barons  of  the  Exchequer  are,  if  not  the  highest  authorities  on 
points  of  speculative  theology,  certainly  very  high  and  most  reliable 
authorities  on  questions  connected  with  the  law  of  England.  Their 
decision  completely  bears  out  the  assertion  that  our  laws  are  not 
tolerant  of  free  religious  discussion,  for  it  is  apparent  that  this 
decision  rests  on  principles  far  wider  than  were  absolutely  required 
for  the  determination  of  the  case.  The  Chief  Baron,  at  any  rate 
(and  it  would  be  diflBcult  to  name  a  lawj-er  of  higher  authority), 
obviously  holds  that  the  delivery  of  the  lectures  was  "  unlawful "  in 
the  strictest  sense  of  that  word. 

The  consequences  that  follow  deserve  notice. 

In  the  first  place  the  repeal  of  9-10  William  III.  cap.  32  will 
not,  it  is  obvious,  of  itself  provide  for  freedom  of  discussion  on  the 
subject  of  religion,  for  there  would  still  exist  the  impossibility  of  con- 
troverting any  of  the  main  doctrines  of  Christianity  without 
violating  the  principles  of  the  common  law.  It  is,  further,  almost 
certain  that  publishers  are  "bound  "by  law  not  to  publish  many 
works  which  now  issue  every  day  from  the  press,  without  subjecting 
either  author  or  publisher  to  legal  penalties ;  for  it  is  scarcely  con- 
ceivable that  if  Mr.  Milbourn  was  "  bound"  not  to  allow  the  lectures 
to  be  delivered,  he  could  have  been  at  liberty  to  publish  them.  There 
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exists  one  celebrated  book,  the  main  gist  of  which  might  be  pretty 
accurately  summed  up  in  the  titles  of  Mr.  Cowan's  proposed  lectures. 
•We  never,  however,  heard  that  either  Professor  Newman  or  his  pub- 
hshers  incurred  legal  penalties  for  publishing  "  The  Phases  of  Faith." 

It  further  i'esults  that  the  public  propagation  of  anti-Christian 
doctrines  is,  if  not  directly  illegal,  at  any  rate  impracticable  without 
violation  of  the  law.  Sup{K)se,  for  example,  a  fervent  Jew  wished  to 
prc^gate  his  religion.  He  must  of  necessity  discuss  the  claims  of 
Christianity.  He  certainly  could  not  do  so  with  any  effect  unless  he 
were  at  liberty  to  argue  that  the  teaching  of  Christ  was  erroneous. 
Yet  this  he  could  not  publicly  maintain  without  violating  the  law 
which  makes  Christianity  parcel  of  the  law  of  the  land.  A  some- 
what similar  remark  applies  to  the  position  of  a  tloroughgoing 
Unitarian  who  wishes  to  spread  his  creed.  It  is,  therefore,  possible 
that  we  may  have  the  edifying  spectacle  of  a  Unitarian  judge 
pronouncing  from  the  Bench  lectures,  of  which  the  object  is  the 
promotion  of  Unitarianism,  to  be  in  violation  of  the  common  law  of 
England,  and  blasphemous. 

Another  consequence  may  be  suggested  as  at  any  rate  possible. 
K  any  one  will  reflect  on  the  combined  effect  of  the  law  of  conspi- 
racy, and  of  the  common  law  with  regard  to  blasphemy,  he  will 
perceive  the  possibility,  not  to  say  probability,  tliat  the  promoters  of 
any  scheme  for  the  propagation  of  new  forms  of  belief  may  find 
themselves  imexpectedly  conspirators.  Thus,  it  is  at  least  possible 
that  the  Liverpool  Society  of  Secularists  may  have  been  guilty  of 
conspiracy,  since  they  seem  to  have  been  a  combination  to  effect  an 
unlawful  end,  to  wit,  an  attack  on  that  Christianity  wjiich  is  the  law 
of  the  land,  by  unlawful  means,  to  wit,  the  delivery  of  blasphemous 
lectures.  If  they  should  ever  be  indicted  it  will  be  some  conso- 
lation to  them  to  reflect  that  other  more  celebrated  societies  have 
come  very  nearly  within  the  grasp  of  the  criminal  law. 

It  has  now,  therefore,  been  shown  that  the  law  imposes  strict  limits 
on  freedom  of  action  and  freedom  of  discussion.  It  will,  however, 
be  said,  and  with  much  force,  that  obsolete  statutes  and  isolated 
decisions  of  the  Courts  are  not  of  much  consequence  except  to  the 
unhappy  victims  who  occasionally  suffer  such  inconveniencies  as  befel 
Mr.  Cowan. 

But  in  truth  the  importance  of  the  existence  of  legal  theories 
which  are  rarely  introduced  into  practice,  and  of  statutes  which  are 
rarely  quoted,  is  not  to  be  measured  by  their  immediate  effect.  Their 
importance  consists  in  this — that  as  long  as  the  law  is  in  theory  either 
intolerant  or  oppressive,  our  security  for  the  existence  of  practical 
freedom  depends,  not  (as  it  should  do)  on  the  maintenance  of  laws 
which  cannot  be  changed  without  due  deliberation,  but  on  the  per- 
manence of  a  condition  of  public  sentiment  which  fluctuates  from 
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day  to  day,  which  has  undergone  great  changes,  and  which  may  at 
any  moment  undergo  changes  still  greater. 

It  is,  however,  supposed  that  the  current  of  English  feeling  sets  so 
strong  in  favour  of  personal  liberty  and  of  freedom  of  opinion  that 
it  is  certain  always  to  check  the  working  of  laws  which  tend  in  an 
opposite  direction.  This  supposition  rests  on  a  very  slender  and 
insecure  basis.  There  is  no  doubt  much  talk  current  in  favour  of 
freedom  and  toleration,  but  in  truth  modern  Englishmen  are  not 
specially  zealous  either  for  liberty  of  action  or  for  the  free  propa- 
gation of  opinion.  The  most  that  can  be  said  with  truth  as  to  the 
sentiments  of  the  public  on  any  question  regarding  the  limits  of 
liberty,  is,  that  it  is  too  uncertain,  indefinite,  and  capricious,  to  be 
called  either  svstematicallv  tolerant  or  system  at  icallv  intolerant. 

It  will  scarcely,  for  example,  be  easy  to  find  two  men  who  repre- 
sent the  good  sense,  and  what  may  be  called  the  average  feeling  of 
the  day,  better  than  Baron  Bramwell  and  Baron  Martin.  Yet  when 
a  question  regarding  toleration  comes  before  them  they  are  at  sea. 
"We  do  not  say  this  because  they  gave  judgment  against  Mr.  Cowan. 
They  were  most  probably  perfectly  right  in  holding  that  Mr.  Cowan 
had  broken  the  law,  and  so  holding,  were  bound  to  give  the  judgment 
they  delivered.  Our  remark  has  reference  not  to  the  judgment  they 
gave,  but  to  the  sentiments  with  which  this  judgment  was  accom- 
panied. 

Baron  Bramwell  did  not  regret  the  result  of  their  judgments, 
because  the  placard  "  must  have  given  great  pain  to  many  who  read 
it."  He  must,  therefore,  be  taken  to  think  that  opinions  ought  not  to 
be  published  offensive  to  the  public  among  whom  they  are  propagated. 
A  lecturer  gives  "  great  pain  '*  in  Glasgow  if  he  advertises  lectures 
against  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath.  A  lecturer  gives  "great 
pain  "  to  many  persons  in  Cork  if  he  advertises  lectures  of  which  the 
object  is  to  show  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  is 
false.  It  would  not  be  fair  to  assume  that  if  means  were  found, 
without  breaking  the  law,  to  put  an  end  to  the  advertising  of  anti- 
sabbatarian  lectures  in  Scotland,  or  anti- Papal  lectures  in  Ireland, 
Baron  Bramwell  would  "  not  regret  the  result."  Xo  doubt  he  would 
regret  it,  but  it  is,  perhaps,  not  unfair  to  assume  that  he  entertains 
no  very  fixed  theory  as  to  the  due  limits  of  religious  toleration. 

His  brother  judge  is  exposed  apparently  to  the  same  criticism,  for 
he  "  protests  against  the  idea  "  that  it  is  any  punishment  to  persons 
advocating  secularist  opinions,  that  they  cannot  make  a  valid  contract 
for  the  room  in  which  their  lectures  are  to  be  delivered. 

If,  as  might  after  all  be  the  case,  the  secularist  lecturer  found  that 
contract  after  contract  was  broken  through,  to  his  damage,  we  con- 
ceive that  be  woidd  feel  this,  if  not  a  "punishment,"  certainly  a 
very  unpleasant  consequence  of  his  opinions. 
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If  learned  judges  and  pre-eminently  sensible  men  sliow  a  certain 
vagueness  and  uncertainty  in  their  views  of  the  just  boundaries  of 
mdividual  liberty,  the  mass  of  the  public,  who  are  neither  learned 
nor  sensible,  are  certain  to  entertain  still  more  vague  and  indefinite 
opinions. 

Let  us  take  one  example,  and  one  example  only.  If  you  ask  any 
ordinarj'-  Englishman  how  the  United  States  ought  to  treat  the 
Mormons,  you  may  receive  various  answers  in  reply  to  your  question, 
but  almost  any  answer  likely  to  be  received  will  show  that  your 
friend  is  in  the  greatest  confusion  as  to  what  are  the  right  limits  of 
liberty.  A,  who  is  always  talking  of  toleration,  will  tell  you  that 
Mormonism  must  be  put  down  by  fire  and  sword,  because  Mormonism 
is  immoral.  B,  who  is  a  fanatical  foe  to  priests,  and  an  enthusiast 
for  the  rights  of  women,  may,  for  all  that,  reply  to  your  question  by 
an  eidogy  of  a  State  ruled  by  the  basest  priestcraft,  and  which  solves 
all  questions  about  women's  rights  in  the  same  sense  in  which  the 
Southern  Confederacy  solved  all  questions  as  to  the  rights  of  labour. 
Your  first  friend  seems  to  hold  that  nothing  should  be  tolerated 
which  is  opposed  to  ordinary  morality ;  your  second,  that  there  is  a 
strong  presumption  in  favour  of  any  system  which  happens  to  be 
opposed  to  the  moral  doctrines  accepted  by  the  mass  of  the  world. 

Englishmen,  happily,  are  not  forced  to  come  to  any  practical 
decision  as  to  the  treatment  of  the  Mormons;  but  a  public  which 
cannot  decide  in  theory  how  the  Mormons  ought  to  bo  treated,  can- 
not entertain  any  very  definite  views  as  regards  many  of  the  social 
questions  which  will  require  practical  solution. 

Public  opinion  is,  therefore,  no  sound  basis  on  which  to  rest  as  a 
security  against  the  practical  operation  of  laws  which  in  theory  are 
not  favourable  to  freedom.  No  doubt  it  is  possible,  and  even  pro- 
bable, that  the  laws  vnH.,  as  heretofore,  be  administered  in  accordance 
with  what  is  on  the  whole  a  tolerant  public  opinion.  The  law  of 
conspiracy  may  remain,  and  even  receive  considerable  extension, — 
though  here  we  own  to  the  existence  of  a  practical  danger, — and  yet 
men  may  enter  into  combinations  freely ;  and  the  laws  against  blas- 
phemy may  remain,  and  yet  books  be  published  and  speeches  delivered 
week  by  week,  which  in  the  view  of  the  law,  though  not  of  the 
public,  are  "  blasphemous."  But  another  course  of  events  is  possible, 
if  not  equally  possible.  Public  opinion  may  encourage,  instead  of 
checking,  the  severe  administration  of  the  law.  In  this  case  the  law 
of  conspiracy  will  almost  imperceptibly  impose  restraints  on  the 
action  of  any  association  which  the  majority  of  the  public  happens 
not  to  approve,  while  the  law  of  blasphemy  will  check  the  public 
discussion  of  all  or  any  of  the  fundamental  questions  of  religion. 

A.  V.  Dicey. 


THE  EMPEROR  TIBERIUS. 

(A  LECTURE  DELIVERED  AT  BRADFORD,  MARCH  27,  18G7.) 

Part  II.^ 

"Ax  exemplary  life  and  a  reputation  that  stood  deservedly  high," — 
such  is  the  verdict  pronounced  by  Tacitus  himself  on  the  first  fifty- 
six  years  of  Tiberius.  That  in  new  circumstances  and  advancing 
age  a  man  who  had  earned  such  a  character  might  to  some  extent 
deteriorate  is  possible  and  credible.  The  mildest  temper  may  be 
soured  by  calumny  and  misfortune.  The  firmest  courage  may  be 
shaken  by  a  continual  sense  of  insecurity.  An  honourable  disposition 
may  be  grievously  perverted  by  sophisms.  But  all  this  within  limits. 
The  really  great  criminals  of  history  have  been  made  of  other  stuff, 
and  have  not  deceived  the  penetration  of  their  contemporaries  during 
half  a  century.  Nor  were  the  circumstances  in  which  Tiberius  now 
found  himself  so  very  unlike  those  which  he  had  already  proved. 
Misfortune  had  beaten  on  him  from  his  cradle.  If  as  emperor  he 
was  haunted  by  the  spectre  of  assassination,  as  a  subject  he  had 
known  what  it  was  to  live  for  months  in  constant  expectation  of  the 
death-warrant.  He  had  tasted  the  bitterness  of  death  itself  in 
those  four  days  that  preceded  his  retirement  to  Rhodes — 

Tsenarias  etiam  fauces,  alta  OBtda  Ditio 
Ingressufl,  Manesque  adiit  Regemque  tremendum. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  arbitrary,  tyrannical,  or  sanguinarj'  temper 
could  not  but  have  blazed  out  during  the  many  years  when  ho  had 
wielded  the  absolute,  irresponsible,  and  often  frightfully  abused  power 
of  a  Roman  general  in  his  province.  Here  is  the  moral  problem  we 
are  called  on  to  solve.  It  is  easy,  if  one  is  dull,  to  say  that  such  a 
life  exhibits  many  virtues  and  many  vices.^  It  is  tempting,  if  one  is 
briUiant,  to  dispose  of  it  in  a  cascade  of  epigrams.^  This  is  to  restate 
the  problem,  not  to  solve  it.  Literary  men  are  never  disturbed 
by  di£Bculties  and  improbabilities  so  long  as  their  periods  are  neatly 
rounded.      A  moral   contradiction  has  even  a  relish  for  them,  as 

(1)  Considerable  additions  have  been  made  to  this  part  since  it  was  delivered  as  a 
lecture. 

(2)  Ti/3iptoc  TrXiKTrac  filv  apirclQ  wXeitrrac  Si  icaciac  ix^v. — Dion,  Iviii.  28. 

(3)  *^  K^ep^um  vita  famaque  quoad  piivatus  vel  in  impeiiis  sab  Augusto  fuit :  obcultum 
ac  subdolum  tingendis  virtutibus  donoc  Gennanicus  ac  Drusus  supcrfucro :  idem  inter  bona 
malaque  mixtus  incolumi  matre  :  intostabilis  sasvitia  sod  obtectis  libidinibus  dum  Seja- 
num  dilixit  tiinuitve :  pDstromo  in  sceL'ra  Himul  ac  dedecora  prorupit,  postquam  rcmoto 
pndore  et  metu,  suo  tantum  ingenio  uicbatur." — ^Tac.  Ann.  ri.  51. 
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affording  material  for  pungent  antithesis.  But  we,  who  simply  want 
to  find  out  how  the  facts  really  stand,  shall  instinctively  distrust  these 
sensational  pictures.  If  we  can  see  our  way  to  a  probable  and  con- 
sistent theory  we  shall  be  satisfied.  If  not,  we  will  confess  that  all 
is  darkness.  But  at  any  rate  we  will  not  go  on  repeating  a  tale  that 
is  an  insult  to  plain  common-sense. 

Tiberius  had  been  invested  with  the  tribunitian  and  proconsular 
powers  during  the  lifetime  of  Augustus,  and  therefore  during  the 
last  ten  years  he  had  been  rather  his  associate  in  the  empire  than  his 
heir-apparent.  Independently  of  this  advantage,  there  was  no  one  who 
could  for  a  moment  be  put  in  comparison  with  him.     Tacitus  does 
indeed  labour  to  produce  the  impression,  by  insinuation,  rather  than 
direct  assertion,  that  the  popular  choice,  had  it  been  free,  would  have 
fallen  on  the  young  Germanicus.     No  doubt  the  gallant  and  showy 
qualities   of   this  young  man    had   made  him  a  general  favourite. 
As  little  doubt  that  the  serious  and  ascetic  manners  of  Tibeiius,  his 
shrinking  from  all  idle  display,  his  avowed  preference  for  old  Roman 
sobriety  and  discipline,  had  made  him  disliked.    But  when  rulers  are 
to  be  chosen,  a  people— or  rather,  those  who  in  such  junctures  sway 
the  judgment  of  the  people— will  not  forget  the  more  solid  qualifi- 
cations for  government.      And    it   happens   that   Tiberius  did  not 
assume  the  full  powers  of  Augustus  at  once,  as  he  might  have  done, 
but  waited  until  they  were  urged  upon  him  by  the  Senate.     His 
conduct  on  this  occasion  (so  hard  are  some  people  to  be  pleased)  has 
been  generally  set  down  as  hypocrisy.     The  opportunity  is  conve- 
nient for  saying  a  few  words  as  to  his  mental  p  culiarities.     He  was 
not  a  man  of  thoroughly  great  and  noble  mind,  like  Julius,  or  Crom- 
well, or  Danton.      He  had  not  that  self-confidence,  that  sense   of 
superiority,  that  noble  carelessness  of  spirit  which  cannot  be  troubled 
by  slander  and  detraction.     He  was  tormented  by  a  per|)etual  sus- 
picion that  he  was  disliked  and  underrated  by  his  fellow-citizens. 
And  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  he  knew  that  he  was  an  able  man.     He 
was  conscious  that  he  meant  well ;  and  he  was  in  a  state  of  chronic 
indignation  against  his  contemporaries  because  their  aff  ctions  were 
evidently  bestowed  on  less  worthy  objects.     But  he  was  not  only  a 
sexisitive  man :  he  was  a  proud  man.    His  conscience  told  him  that  it 
was  not  a  noble  thing,  or  a  right  thing,  this  frctfulness  at  popular  in- 
justice, this  eavesdropping,  as  it  were,  to  catch  the  whisper  of  vulgar 
criticism.     So  he  laboured  to  persuade  himself  that  he  did  not  care 
for  it.     He  started  back  whenever  he  found  himself  doing  or  saying 
a  popular  thing.     He  found  comfort  in  being  able  to  assure  himself 
that  whatever  might  be  his  inner  weakness,  he  had  never  allowed  his 
action  to  suffer  from  it.  It  is  recorded  of  him  that  a  maxim  frequently 
in  his  mouth  was,  Oderint  dum  probent — let  them  dislike  me,  provided 
in  their  hearts  they  respect  me.    And  even  Tacitus  drops  the  remark 
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that  he  was  ambitious  for  the  approval  of  posterity  rather  than  of  his 
contemporaries.  The  words  of  Velleius,  too,  will  be  remembered,  that 
"  he  cared  more  for  the  approval  of  his  own  conscience  than  for  what 
the  world  might  say  of  him."  These  writers,  however,  only  half 
understood  Tiberius.  If  he  had  really  been  as  indifferent  to  the 
opinion  of  others  as  they  say  he  was,  he  would  have  been  a  greater 
and  happier  man.  lie  is  not  the  only  man  whom  a  morbid  sensi- 
tiveness has  driven  to  assume  a  cynical  exterior.^ 

Now  when  Tiberius  showed  a  certain  hesitation  in  accepting  the 
part  whicli  the  Senate  pressed  upon  him,  Tacitus  is  quite  right  in 
saying  that  he  desired  to  discover  what  the  principal  citizens  really 
thought  of  it.  But  the  suggestion  that  he  was  laying  a  trap  for 
them  is  as  malevolent  as  it  is  unnecessary.  Twenty  years  before, 
when  he  saw  his  own  just  claims  slighted,  and  the  young  Agrippas 
put  over  his  head,  he  did  not  stoop  to  any  rivalry  with  them.  He 
proudly  flung  up  office  and  retired  to  Rhodes.  And  after  a  long 
and  careful  study  of  his  character,  I  have  little  doubt  that  if  the 
Senate  had  shown  any  indisposition  to  trust  him  with  supreme 
power  he  would  have  once  more  retired  from  public  life.  I  will  go 
further,  and  take  upon  me  to  say  that  any  one  who  believes 
that  in  the  year  14  a.d.  a  coiqi-tr^at  was  possible,  and  that  Tiberius, 
or  any  one  else,  could  have  stepped  into  the  shoes  of  Augustus 
in  defiance  of  public  opinion,  shows  a  profound  ignorance  of  the 
political  situation  at  that  time.  It  is  clear  that  no  one  dreamt 
of  returning  to  the  so-called  republican  constitution.  The  great 
nobles  felt  towards  Augustus  and  Tiberius  as  an  oligarchy  always 
will  feel  towards  one  of  its  members  who  has  overtopped  the  rest. 
The  grievance  was  a  personal  one.  Each  nobleman  chafed  at  the 
precedence  of  the  chief  of  the  state  because  he  coveted  it  for 
himself.  The  reigning  family  came  of  no  royal  stock.  Their 
dignity  was  still  green.  Augustus  and  Tiberius  were  both  bom 
simple  nobles.  The  English  peerage  submits  without  soreness 
to  the  solitary  dignity  of  our  present  royal  family.  But  if  a  revo- 
lution were  to   place  Lord  Russell  on  the  throne,  we  can  under- 

(1)  Tlie  features  of  Tiberius  are  well  known  to  U8.  The  dovclopmcnt  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  head  is  truly  magnificent.  The  eyes  arc,  as  Suetonius  says,  *'  pni>gfrand&^,*' 
but  not  prominent.  The  nose  is  slightly  aquiline,  and  there  is  considerable  diiuimilarity 
between  the  two  profiles.  But  what  strikes  the  observer  most  is  the  lower  part  of  the 
foce,  which  betrays  that  defidoncy  in  confidence  and  resolution  which  Tiberius  was  over 
trying  to  correct.  The  mouth  is  small,  and  almost  as  beautiful  as  that  of  Augustus ;  tho 
dimpled  chin  literally  insignificant.  The  face  of  Ulo  fine  sitting  statue  in  the  Vatican 
has  a  very  marked  and,  to  my  mind,  pleasing  expression.  In  the  bust  in  the  British 
Museum  we  see  tho  same  contrast  between  the  upper  and  lower  development,  the  same 
peculiar  expression,  sweet,  hero,  almost  to  feebleness.  But  it  is  in  the  wonderful  colossal 
head  at  Naples  that  we  see  tho  Tiberius  of  Caprcss.  I  cannot  think  that  it  represents 
him  in  youth,  llie  upper  part  of  course  retains  its  noble  proportions.  But  the 
mouth  and  chin,  originally  insignificant,  have  lost  flesh  and  fallen  away.  Thero 
remains  a  face  wasted  with  misery,  on  which  are  written  wrongs,  disappointincnts,  and 
chagrins. 
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stand  how  a  Stanley  or  a  Cavendish  would  feel  towards  him.  That 
was  how  a  Piso  or  /Rmilius  felt  towards  Tiberius.  What  Tiberius 
had  to  dread  was  not  any  collective  action  on  the  part  of  either 
people  or  nobles.  The  people  deliberately  preferred  imperial 
government.  The  nobles  knew  that  it  was  inevitable.  The  real 
danger  was  of  conspiracy  among  individual  nobles,  with  a  view  not 
to  overturning  the  throne,  but  changing  its  occupant.  Julius  had 
fallen  under  the  daggers  of  such  conspirators.  The  existence  of 
murderous  plots  by  nobles  of  the  highest  rank  against  Augustus, 
Tiberius,  Caligula,  and  Claudius  is  beyond  dispute.  Tiberius,  how- 
ever, had  no  reason  to  apprehend  that  a  single  voice  would  be 
publicly  raised  at  Rome  against  his  accession,  for  there  was  not  a 
single  nobleman  who  could  have  found  a  party  to  support  him.  It 
was  indeed  possible  that  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  which  had  mutinied 
for  increase  of  pay  and  other  concessions,  might  proclaim  their 
general,  Germanicus,  emporor  if  he  promised  to  grant  their  demands. 
And  it  is  very  likely  that  the  lower  orders  at  Rome  would  have 
preferred  the  young  prince  to  the  old  one.  But  there  is  not  the 
smallest  evidence  that  the  nobility  wished  for  Germanicus,  and  it  is 
intrinsically  improbable.  If  there  was  one  thing  of  which  they  had 
a  horror,  it  was  military  dictation,  and  they  appear  to  have  looked 
anxiously  to  Tiberius  to  quell  the  mutiny.  As  for  Germanicus 
himself,  he  was  well  satisfied  with  his  position  as  adopted  son  of 
Tiberius,  and  could  not  fail  to  see  how  necessary  it  was  that  the 
family  should  stick  together.  The  mutiny,  therefore,  was  quelled, 
and  Tiberius  was  firmly  established  on  the  throne.^ 

Although  Tiberius  disclaimed  all  responsibility  for  the  execution 
of  Agrippa  Postumus — "the  first  crime  of  the  new  reign,*'  as 
Tacitus  calls  it — it  was  done  for  his  advantage,  and  whatever  blame 
may  attach  to  it  }ie  must  bear.  The  story  that  Augustus  ordered 
the  oflScer  who  had  charge  of  the  young  man  to  put  him  to  death  as 
soon  as  he  should  hear  that  the  throne  was  vacant,  is  quite  con- 
sistent with  probability.  We  know  that  he  regarded  the  existence 
of  his  grandson  as  a  public  and  private  calamity.  The  mysterious 
visit  to  Planasia  of  a  bed-ridden  old  man  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  wife  who  nursed  him  we  may  safely  pronounce  a  ridiculous 
fiction.  The  remark  of  Tacitus  that  Augustus  had  never  had  the 
heart  to  put  to  death  any  of  his  family  proves  nothing  at  all.  More- 
over, that  celebrated  emperor,  though  of  enlightened  mind  and  sweet 

(1)  Genealogical  Table. 
AUOTJBTUS       =       LrviA. 

A«Hpp.=PjJ..         Tibe^^-^ua  (I.) 
-' I  _     I 


A^ppa  Postumtu.     Agrippina.     Drusus  (11.)  Qormanicos  =t=  Agrippina 

I  f 1 1 

Tiberius  Gemellus.  Nero    Drusus  (III.)        Caligubi. 

VOL.  111.  N.8.  C 
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manners,  hud  not  such  a  thing  as  a  heart  about  him.     But  from  the 
peculiar  language  of  Tiberius,  it  seems  most  probable  that  the  order 
was  sent  by  Livia  while  her  husband  still  breathed,  and  before  the 
arrival  of  her  son.     A  more  important  question  is,  how  far  it  was 
justifiable.     We  must  remember  that  an  attempt  to  rescue  Agrippa 
and  place  him  at  the  head  of  an  insurrection  was  actually  in  pro- 
gress, and  only  failed  by  a  few  hours.     As  it  was,  an  impostor  who 
personated  liim   caused  some  commotions.     It  is  often  prudent  to 
deal  mercifully  "^nth  ordinary  rebels.     But  no  Government,  whether 
republican,  oligarchical,  or  monarchical,  can  or  ought  to  pardon  any 
one  who  advances  claims  purely  dynastic.     No  one  worth  noticing 
would  now-a-days  contend  that  such  claims  have  any  validity  against 
a  de  facto  Government;  and  if  they  have  no  validity,  then  to  advance 
them  is  a  heinous  crime,  for  which  death  is  the  only  appropriate 
penalty.     Even  where  there  has  been  much  to  excite  our  sympathy, 
as  in  the  cases  of  Lady  Jane  Grey  and  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  the 
public  welfare  clearly  demanded  that  the  pretender  should  be  put 
out  of  the  way.     The  young  Agrippa  had  no  title  to  ride  except 
that  he  was  the  nearest  male  relative  of  the  late  chief  of  the  state, 
in  a  countrj'  where  hereditary  succession  had  not  been  established, 
and  in  fact  never  was  established.     The  historians  are  unanimous  as 
to  his  character.^     In  any  modem  European  state,  so  much  have  wo 
improved  on  ancient  models,  this   vicious   brute  would  have  been 
recognised  as  heir-apparent.      But   Augustus   established   another 
precedent  for  Homan  Imperialism.     When  Agrippa  protested  fiercely 
against  the  adoption  of  Tiberius,  his  grandfather  disinherited  and 
banished  him,  and  afterwards,  as  he  continued  refractory,  caused  him 
to  be  condemned  by  a  decree  of  the  Senate  to  military  custody  for 
life.     Those  who  call  his  execution  a  crime  had  better  say  at  once 
that  Tiberius  should  have  yielded  the  throne  to  him.     It  is  worthy 
of  remark  that  his  sister  Agrippina  does  not  appear  to  have  resented 
or  regretted  the  removal  of  one  who  was  no  less  formidable  a  rival 
to  Germanicus  than  to  Tiberius. 

The  relations  of  Tiberius  with  Germanicus  have  been  made  by 
Tacitus  the  chief  point  of  interest  during  the  first  five  years  of 
the  reign.  I  believe  the  impression  produced  on  most  readers  is 
that  Germanicus  was  such  a  godlike  young  person,  and  his  wife 
Agrippina  such  a  model  of  a  woman,  that  a  melancholy  old  widower 
like  Tiberius,  who  had  no  other  claim  to  govern  than  a  life  spent  in 

(1)  "  Truccm  et  ignominia  adcoosain — rudom  bozumim  artiam  et  roboro  corporis 
fitolido  fcroccm." — Tac-itui. 

*'Ingomum  sordidum  ao  ferox — nihilo  tiactabiliorem  immo  indies  amentiorcm." — 
Soetonius. 

"Mira  praritate  animi  atque  ingeni  in  praxsipitia  conTcrsua— creecentibtm  indiet 
Txtiia." — VeUeittf. 

^vXoirpf  ]r  4i:> — Dion. 
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ike  senrice  of  the  state,  ought  to  have  shuffled  himself  away  some- 
where, aad  made  room  for  the  brilliaat  youtig  couple.  A  more 
perverse  view  could  not  be  taken.  Germanicus  was,  uo  doubt,  a 
gallant  and  amiable  man,  and  it  is  much  to  his  credit  that  he  seems 
to  have  harboured  no  treasonable  or  undutiful  thought  towards  his 
adopted  father.  But  as  a  general  and  administrator  he  was  a  mistake. 
It  is  easy  to  see,  even  from  the  highly -coloured  narrative  of  Tacitus, 
that  hiA  campaigns  in  Germany  were  disastrous  failures.  After  the 
defeat  of  Varus,  the  wisest  course  would  have  been  to  wait  a  few 
years,  and  not  resume  the  attempt  to  conquer  the  barbarians  until 
tbey  should  have  been  partially  civilised  by  contact  with  the  empire. 
To  harass  them  with  fruitless  and  destructive  raids  was  only  to  plunge 
them  deeper  into  barbarism  and  prevent  commercial  intercourse ;  and 
to  come  off  second  best  in  such  work,  as  Germanicus  generally  did, 
was  to  destroy  all  respect  for  the  Komau  anns.  Tiberius  therefore 
acted  wisely  in  recalling  him  and  sending  him  to  the  East,  where  he 
could  do  less  mischief.  There  he  died,  and  his  death  is  attributed  to 
Tiberius.  As  the  crime  was  supposed  to  have  been  effected  by  en- 
chantment and  sorcery,  perhaps  I  need  say  no  more  about  it. 

The  whole  conduct  of  Tiberius  towards  Germanicus,  as  related  by 
Tacitus  himself,  is  absolutely  faultless ;  the  comments  and  insinua- 
tions are  unsupported  by  any  facts,  and  are  often  demonstrably 
inconsistent  with  facts.  They  should,  at  least,  warn  the  reader 
betimes  of  the  animus  of  the  author.  One  point  is  somewhat  obscure. 
Why  did  Tiberius  send  Piso  to  Syria  ?  The  Fisos  were  supposed  to 
hok  with  peculiar  jealousy  on  the  elevation  of  the  Julian  and  Claudian 
houses.  This  Pitto  was  a  violent,  haughty  man  scarcely  concealing 
his  disaffection,  who,  though  he  could  not  deny  the  noble  birth  of 
Tiberius,  despised  the  Yipsanian  and  Pomponian  puddle  that  ran 
in  the  veins  of  his  son.  Ue  was  therefore  just  the  sort  of  man  that 
Tiberius  always  avoided  sending  into  the  provinces.  The  suggestion 
that  Piso  was  selected  to  be  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  Germanicus  is  too 
absurd.  It  would  be  an  instance  of  cutting  off  one's  nose  to  spite 
one's  face,  if  ever  there  was  one.  I  would  oiler  an  hypothesis,  which, 
whether  true  or  not,  at  least  explains  the  fkuts.  Plancina,  the  wife 
of  Piso,  was,  as  we  know,  a  special  favourite  of  the  empress-mother, 
whoee  wishes  Tiberius  never  thwarted  even  when  he  fretted  at  them. 
What  more  likely  than  that  she  insisted  on  a  province  for  PisoP 
Tiberius,  fearing  that  Piso,  once  at  the  head  of  legions,  would  give 
trouble,  sent  Germanicus  into  the  East,  with  extraordinary  powers, 
to  keep  him  in  check.  Tacitus  himself  drops  the  remark  that  Tiberius 
thought  himself  safer  when  the  legions  were  in  the  hands  of  Germa- 
nicus and  Drusus.  On  the  death  of  Germanicus,  Piso  did  actually  raise 
a  mutiny  in  Syria.  The  attitude  of  Tiberius  to  Piso  on  his  trial 
was  eminently  dignified  and  just.     He  might  have  gained  applause 

c2 
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by  crushing  him  on  the  ridiculous  charge  of  poisoning :  he  scorned 
to  do  so.  But  the  crime  of  mutiny  was  clearly  proved,  and  he  would 
not  overlook  it. 

Let  me  endeavour  now  to  give  an  idea  of  the  main  features  of  the 
reign  of  Tiberius.  Jidius  Cajsar  had  overthro\ni  the  aristocracy 
as  the  champion,  first,  of  the  Roman  commonalty,  and  secondly,  of 
the  subject  provinces.  His  successors  never  forgot  that  these  were 
the  principles  on  which  the  throne  rested.  Vast  as  the  empire  was, 
equal  citizenship,  with  some  trifling  exceptions,  was  still  confined  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Italy,  and  did  not  embrace  much  more  than  four 
million  adult  males.  The  rest  of  the  Roman  world  was  governed 
by  those  four  millions,  and  stood  to  them  in  just  the  same  relation  as 
the  nations  of  India  do  to  you.  Under  the  senatorial  government 
they  had  been  plimdered  and  harassed  with  terrible  uniformity. 
The  establishment  of  the  empire  under  Augustus  had  brought  them 
some  relief.  To  these  poor  provincials  it  was  like  stepping  out  of 
hell.  But  many  abuses  still  remained.  The  Roman  governors  were 
generally  of  the  noble  class,  and  oppression  and  extortion  were  still 
common,  though  not  on  such  a  frightful  scale  as  formerly.  Those 
who  attentively  consider  the  reign  of  Tiberius  will  see  that  a  great 
point,  if  not  the  central  point,  of  his  policy  was  the  promotion  of  the 
interests  of  the  provincials.  The  ordinary  reader  does  not  notice 
these  things  till  they  are  pointed  out  to  him.  For  instance,  when  he 
reads  that  upon  the  destruction  of  twelve  great  cities  in  Asia  by 
earthquake,  Tiberius  not  only  remitted  the  taxes  for  five  years,  but 
contributed  large  sums  from  his  private  fortune  to  help  the  inhabit- 
ants, he  thinks  it  a  proper,  but  very  natural  measure.  It  does 
not  occur  to  him  that  it  was  a  novelty  for  a  Roman  to  spend  his 
money  on  the  provinces ;  that  Cato  or  Cicero  would  have  stood  aghast 
at  it,  and  that  it  was  doubtless  loudly  condemned  by  the  citizens  of 
Rome,  rich  and  poor  alike,  who  could  not  understand  that  provincials 
existed  for  anything  else  than  to  pour  their  wealth  into  the  metropolis. 

Again,  in  the  days  of  the  republic,  governors  of  provinces  used  to 
be  changed  at  least  every  three  years.  The  nobles  all  wanted  their 
turn  of  plunder.  Tiberius  made  it  a  practice  to  retain  a  governor 
several  years  in  his  post.  No  doubt  this  innovation  was  bitterly 
resented  in  aristocratic  circles  ;  and  Tacitus  does,  in  fact,  set  it  down 
as  one  of  the  delinquencies  of  Tiberius,  and  gives  malevolent  explana- 
tions of  it.  But  the  provincial  historian,  Josephus,  looks  at  it  very 
differently,  and  tells  us  that  Tiberius  pursued  this  policy  avowedly 
with  the  object  of  saving  the  provinces  from  the  keen  appetites  of 
new  governors.  •  • 

We  find  the  cities  of  Asia  voting  a  temple  to  Tiberius,  because  he 
had  more  than  once  brought  to  trial  at  Rome  governors  who  had 
been  guilty  of  oppression  in  the  East.  Wo  find  him  revising  to 
drive  a  harder  bargain  with  the  farmers  of  taxes,  who  were  thought 
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to  be  making  too  good  a  thing  of  it,  because,  lie  said,  they  would  put 
the  screw  on  the  tax-payers.  There  were  certain  provinces  still 
administered  by  the  Senate,  and  we  find  them  imploring  that  they 
might  be  administered  by  the  Emperor,  Thus  we  can  have  no 
doubt  that  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  whatever  it  was  in  the  metropolis 
(and  to  that  I  will  come  presently),  was  in  all  other  parts  of  the 
empire  beneficent  to  an  extent  hitherto  unknown.  We  get  these 
few  glimpses  from  Tacitus.  It  makes  one  indignant  that  when  that 
writer  might  have  left  us  the  inestimable  historical  treasure  of  a 
complete  picture  of  Imperial  administration  throughout  the  Roman 
world,  he  should  have  preferred  to  fill  his  pages  with  the  grievances 
of  the  nobles,  who  sat  grumbling  and  plotting  at  Rome.  But  what 
is  the  testimony  of  provincial  writers  ?  You  have  heard  the  anec- 
dote I  quoted  from  Josephus.  More  remarkable  still  is  the  testi- 
mony of  Philo,  another  Jew,  writing,  not  during  the  life  of  Tiberius, 
when  he  might  be  suspected  of  flattery,  but  shortly  after  his 
death.  He  winds  up  a  long  description  of  the  general  prosperity 
and  happiness  imder  the  late  reign  by  declaring  that  "  the  Satumian 
age  of  the  poets  might  no  longer  be  regarded  as  a  fiction,  so  nearly 
was  it  revived  in  the  life  of  that  blessed  era."  ^  Tacitus  envies 
the  old  historians  who  chronicled  "  discordias  consulum  adversum 
tribunos,  agrarias  frumentariasque  leges,  plebis  et  optimatium  cer- 
tamina."  ^Vhether  one  in  a  hundred  of  his  fellow-subjects  would 
have  cared  to  return  to  those  fine  old  times  is  a  question  which  does 
not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  him.  History  has  always  been  \vritten 
(except  perhaps  in  the  middle  ages,  when  there  was  a  church)  by  the 
rich  or  their  friends.  Rulers  who  have  displeased  that  class  have 
suffered  accordingly.  But  how  would  contemporary  history  look  if 
recorded  by  an  Irish  peasant  or  a  Spitalfields  weaver  ?  Would  ho 
8ee  it  en  bean  ? 

While  careful  not  to  burden  his  subjects,  Tiberius  was  eminently 
economical  in  his  financial  management.  For  instance,  he  cut  down 
the  expenditure  on  gladiatorial  exhibitions,  and  abstained  from 
encouraging  them  by  his  presence.  This  is  set  down  in  the  cata- 
logue of  his  offences  by  Tacitus,  and  probably  there  was  not  one 
of  his  measures  which  made  him  so  unpopular  in  Rome.  He  made 
It  a  rule  not  to  give  donatives  to  the  armies,  a  pernicious  practice 
pursued  by  his  predecessor  and  successors.  Yet  by  punctual  pay- 
ment of  their  wages  he  kept  them  in  discipline  and  obedience.  In 
his  own  life  he  continued  to  set  an  example  of  simplicity.  While 
the  great  nobles  were  squandering  their  vast  revenues  in  vulgar 
ostentation  and  debauchery,  the  Emperor  lived  in  the  plainest  waj% 
with  a  small  household.  He  economised  his  private  fortune,  but,  as 
Tacitus  admits,  he  did  not  covet  that  of  any  one  else,  and  even  if  a 
legacy  was  left  him  he  did  not  accept  it  unless  he  had  been  on 

(1)  Quoted  at  length  by  Mr.  Merivolc,  v.  382. 
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intimate  terms  with  the  testator.  But  though  he  abhorred  wasting 
money  on  frivolity,  he  could  be  splendidly  generous  in  the  rig^t 
place.  His  munificence  to  provincial  cities  has  already  been  men- 
tioned. Twico  in  his  reign,  when  large  districts  of  Home  had  been 
destroyed  by  fire,  he  contributed  enormous  sums  from  his  private 
fortune  to  repair  the  damage.^  But  such  munificence  brought  him 
no  credit  in  the  eyes  of  the  nobility,  who  were  discontented  because 
they  could  not  live  upon  the  public  revenue,  as  in  the  good  old  times 
of  the  republic.  We  hear  of  the  grandson  of  the  orator  Hortensius, 
one  of  the  richest  nobles  of  the  republic,  coming  to  the  Senate  and 
complaining  of  his  poverty,  which  hud  been  caused  by  his  own 
dissolute  life.  The  Senate  wish  him  to  be  relieved,  but  Tiberius 
reads  him  a  stem  lecture.  Tacitus  narrates  this  us  an  instance  of 
his  unfeeling  character,  and  evidently  thinks  that  the  money  wrung 
by  taxation  from  the  proA'inces  could  not  be  better  spent  than  in 
pensions  to  needy  noblemen. 

We  have  seen  that  as  a  general  Tiberius  had  been  indefatigable  'm 
attention  to  his  duties.  Ho  carried  this  laborious  industry  from  the 
camp  to  the  palace.  No  slave  in  Bome  worked  harder  than  the 
Emperor.  For  several  years  he  did  not  quit  Borne,  even  during 
the  sultry  months  of  autumn,  when  every  one  who  could  afibrd  it 
rushed  to  the  hills  or  sea-side,  but  remained  at  his  post  toiling  at 
state  business,  and  endeavouring  to  look  after  evcrjthing  himself. 
Indeed,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  carried  this  too  far,  for  a  really 
great  ruler  shows  his  ability  in  nothing  so  much  as  in  knowing  how 
to  make  other  people  work  for  him.  Tiberius  could  not  employ  the 
great  nobles  as  his  ministers.  They  were  disaffected,  and,  besides, 
would  have  disclaimed  any  functions  except  the  government  of 
provinces.  His  son  Drusus  (II.)  had  commanded  armies  with  credit, 
but  seems  to  have  preferred  pleasure  to  business."  There  was  nothing 
for  it,  therefore,  but  to  look  for  a  minister  in  a  lower  rank  of  society. 
Such  a  minister  was  Sejanus,  whose  name,  peihaps,  is  even  more 
odious  than  that  of  his  master.  The  charges  made  against  him  are, 
however,  very  vague,  or  when  they  arc  precise,  they,  for  the  most 

(1)  "Erogandi©  per  honcsta  iteeuniir  cnpicns ;  'qimm  virtutcm  diu  rctiiiuit  quum 
«;etenui  exuorct."— Tac.  Ann.  i.  7o.  Tacitus  never  mentions  nnything  to  the  credit  of 
Tibrrius  without  carefully  poisoning  it.  The  *'diu'*  itsdf  is  a  augijcstio  fahi ;  the 
most  splendid  instance  of  the  munificence  of  Tiberius  belongs  to  the  lost  few  months  of 
his  life. 

(2)  Novnr  was  son  more  unlike  his  fatlior.  Drusus  was  not  mt'chavt,  but  ho  was 
passionate  and  domineering,  and  had  an  ominous  dclijfht  in  blood  (ot  gladiators,  for 
instance),  which  cannot  bo  laid  to  the  charge  of  his  father.  Tibeiius  sawihtse  traits  in 
his  character,  and  wan  disturbed  by  them.  **  You  bhall  not,"  he  baid  to  him  once  in  the 
presence  of  several  pcisons,  **you  shall  not  break  the  laws  or  commit  outrages  while  1 
am  alive ;  and  if  1  tind  you  attempting  it,  you  shall  not  have  tho  chance  of  doing  so 
when  I  am  dead  and  gone,'* — a  signifirant  threat  from  such  a  man,  which  might  htiTe 
moro  than  one  meaning. — Dion,  IvlL  13. 
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part,  break  down.  They  amount,  in  fact,  to  this,  that  being  a 
middle-class  man,  he  had  the  audacity  to  be  prime  minister,  and  that 
he  was  an  enemy  of  the  immaculate  Agrippina.  Agrippina  was  an 
ambitious  woman,  with  a  violent  temper,  and  she  made  herself  the 
centre  of  disaffection  at  Borne.  She  always  treated  Tiberius  as  the 
murderer  of  her  husband,  and  often  abused  him  to  his  face  in  the 
grossest  manner.^  He  bore  her  insolence  very  patiently,  and  so 
far  from  habouring  ill-will  against  her  children,  he  treated  them 
as  his  heirs  after  the  death  of  his  own  son  Drusus.  It  is  re- 
markable that  one  of  the  most  intimate  friends  of  this  paragon  of 
propriety,  Claudia  Pu^chra,  was  a  woman  of  dissolute  character,  and 
that  her  children,  whom  she  professed  to  educate  so  carefully,  turned 
out  abominably.  The  ddest  son,  Nero,  was  dissolute  and  seditious. 
The  second,  Drusus  (III.),  is  admitted  by  Tacitus  to  have  beat 
thoroughly  bad.^  The  third  was  the  notorious  Caligula.  All  the 
daughters  were  stained  with  vice ;  one  of  them,  the  younger 
Agrippina,  being  the  most  infamous  woman  of  her  time.  But  the 
reason  why  that  family  shines  so  in  the  pages  of  Tacitus,  while 
Tiberius  and  Sejanus  are  painted  so  black,  is  very  simple.  That 
younger  Agrippina  was  a  very  clever  woman,  and  she  wrote  memoirs 
which  we  know  were  in  the  hands  of  Tacitus,  for  he  quotes  them. 
These  memoirs,  no  doubt,  were  the  source  of  the  foul  stream  of 
calumny  which  has  deluged  this  reign.^ 

In  the  twelfth  year  of  his  reign  Tiberius  left  Rome,  never  to 
return.  I  believe  that  he  had  two  reasons  for  doing  so.  He  brooded 
indignantly  over  his  own  unpopularity.  And  just  at  this  time  ho 
became  aware  that  in  the  vile  gossip  of  Rome  he  was  accused  of 
borrible  licentiousness — he  who  during  a  long  life  had  been  endea- 
vouring to  set  an  example  of  stem  morality.  The  fact  that  these 
Kandalous  stories  were  circulating  came  out  by  chance  during  a  trial 
at  which  he  was  present.  He  was  violently  excited.  He  sprang  up 
and  claimed  to  answer  such  charges  on  the  spot,  or  to  have  thera  in- 
Testigated  by  a  judicial  tribunal ;  and  it  wan  with  difficulty  that  his 
friends  could  calm  him.*  I  imagine  that  this  incident  filled  up  the 
measure  of  his  disgust  at  his  fellow-citizens,  and  decided  him  to  leave 
their  company  for  ever.      His  other  reason  was  certainly  the  dread 

(1)  The  fact  is  that  Agrippina  was  an  intolerahlo  woman.  During  her  life  she  bullied 
*U  W  contemporari'  s,  and  she  has  bullied  posterity  ever  since  in  the  pages  of  Tacitus. 
Ko  one  can  look  at  her  statue  in  the  Museum  of  the  Capitol  without  being  satisfied  that 
Gennanicus  wa»  henpecked.  Tlie  on©  virtue  she  is  recorded  to  ha>  e  possessed  is  her 
"podidtia  iinponetrahilis,"  surely  not  such  a  rare  merit  in  a  widow  with  nine  children. 

(2)  "  Atrox  Druhi  imienium." — Ann.  iv.  GO. 

(3)  "  Id  e|io,  a  scriptoribus  annalium  non  ti-aditum  rcpperi  in  commentariis  Agrippina) 
filia,  qnao  Neit>nis  principis  mater  vitam  suam  et  casus  suoium  posttris  memoiavit." 
—Ann.  ix.  53. 

(4)  Tac.  Ann.  iv.  42.  Tho  beliaviour  of  Tiberius  on  this  occasion  is  eminently 
characteristic.  His  a^  parent  cynical  indifference  to  public  opinion  waa  entirely  asauoied. 
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of  conspiracies  and  assassination,  for  he  chojic  the  island  of  Caprea) 
as  his  residence,  because  it  had  only  two  landing-places,  which  made 
police  supervision  more  easy.  The  military  force  at  his  disposal  in 
Italy  was  very  small,  and  we  know  that  he  desired  to  be  in  a  place 
from  which  he  could  escape  by  sea  and  reach  the  anny  of  the 
Rhine.  It  certainly  is  painful  to  see  one  who  had  been  confronting 
danger  all  his  life  reduced  to  this  state  of  anxiety  when  approaching 
the  age  of  threescore  and  ten.  But  to  be  surrounded  with  secret 
plots,  never  to  know  when,  how,  or  from  whom  you  may  expect  the 
treacherous  blow,  will  at  last  unnerve  the  firmest  courage.  Because 
Tiberius  escaped  such  plots,  it  is  assumed  that  he  was  in  no  danger  ; 
whereas  it  was  probably  his  precautions  which  saved  him. 

Soon  after  his  departure  from  Rome,  he  caused  Agrippina  and  her 
eldest  son,  Nero,  to  be  arrested.  The  latter  was  eventually  put  to 
death.  Agrippina  died  in  prison  two  or  three  years  afterwards. 
That  they  were  bitterly  hostile  to  Tiberius  is  admitted.  IIow  far 
they  had  proceeded  in  the  path  of  treason  it  is  impossible  for  us  now 
to  say,  since  wc  have  not  got  Tiberius's  version  of  the  facts.  The 
persistent  assumption  of  Tacitus  that  he  had  a  spite  against  that 
family  is  sufficiently  disproved  by  the  fact  that  he  had  marked  out 
Nero  as  his  successor,  and  that  ho  did  actually  make  the  third  son, 
Caius,  his  heir,  in  preference  to  his  own  grandson.  He  wished  to 
put  the  young  men  through  a  course  of  training  such  as  he  hud 
undergone  himself,  that  they  might  be  fit  in  time  to  rule  the  world. 
But  the  odds  are  heavy  against  Porphyrogeniti.  They  were  already 
quarrelling  for  the  throne  which  they  had  done  nothing  to  earn. 
Nero  was  the  idol  of  his  mother.  Drusus  (III.)  was  backed  by 
Sejanus.  Agrippina,  who  was  burning  to  be  empress-mother,^  was 
afraid  that  Sejanus  would  induce  Tiberius  to  pass  over  Nero,  and  she 
was  therefore  caballing  and  intriguing  and  courting  the  populace, 
not,  perhaps,  with  any  definite  design  of  rebelling  against  the  Emperor 
— if  he  would  only  make  haste  and  die — but  certainly  to  overthrow 
the  minister.  Her  offence,  putting  it  at  its  lightest,  was  just  that  of 
Elizabeth's  favourite,  Essex,  whose  aim  was  to  destroy  his  personal 
enemies,  and  force  the  queen  to  recognise  James  as  her  successor. 
Tacitus  says  that  Nero  was  naturally  unassuming,  but  that  he  was 
surrounded  by  men  hungry  for  power,  who  persuaded  him  that  both 

Conscious  of  being  only  too  sensitive  to  criticism,  he  tried  to  steel  himself  against  it. 
All  through  life  ho  mistrusted  his  natural  impulses  in  this  as  in  other  particulars,  and 
drilled  himself  on  a  pattern  which  ho  considered  more  noble  and  manly.  The  inci- 
dent at  the  trial  of  Votienus  took  him  by  surprise,  and  his  t  laborato  calmness  forsook 
him.  But  no  doubt  this  momentary  weakness  (as  he  would  think  it)  caused  him  more 
anguish  than  the  calumnies  of  Votienus.  On  a  subsequent  occasion  we  find  him 
insisting  with  ostentatious  indifference  that  similar  filthy  libels  should  be  recited  at 
length,  "patientiam  libertatis  alienee  ostentans  et  contcmptor  suo)  infaminn,"  says 
Tacitus. 

(1)  "  ^qui  impatienS)  dominandi  avida." — Tar.  Ann.  vi.  25. 
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the  army  and  the  populace  were  only  waiting  for  him  to  disclose 
himself ;  and  he  admits  that  under  this  bad  influence  the  young  man 
used  disloyal  language.  Plans  of  action  were  actually  discussed,  for 
some  of  the  party  urged  Nero  and  Agrippina  to  go  to  the  army  of 
the  Rhine,  or  to  harangue  the  crowd  in  the  Forum.  Tacitus  may  say 
that  these  advisers  were  agents  of  Sejanus  ;  but  that  is  because  he  has 
nothing  else  to  say.  Tiberius  had  tolerated  the  outrageous  calumnies 
and  insults  of  Agrippina  for  ten  years  with  imperturbable  patience, 
knowing  that  female  politicians  had  never  been  formidable  at  Rome. 
But  as  soon  as  there  was  a  young  man  to  deal  with,  the  danger 
became  real.^ 

The  arrest  of  Nero  and  Agrippina  was  generally  attributed  to 
Sejanus,  and  probably  with  truth,  for  Sejanus  was  now  aiming  at  the 
throne.*  He  had  married  a  niece  of  Tiberius,  and  thought  his 
chance  no  worse  than  that  of  Tiberius  himself  had  been  under 
Augustus.  But  he  was  too  impatient  to  wait  for  his  master's  death, 
and  entered  into  a  formidable  conspiracy.  The  old  man,  however, 
was  determined  not  to  be  robbed  of  life  or  sceptre  by  any  one,  for 
which  I  do  not  blame  him;  and  he  struck  down  Sejanus,  as  he 
had  struck  down  Agrippina. 

It  may  perhaps  be  thought  that  I  have  been  a  long  time  coming  to 
the  main  charge  which  has  been  brought  against  Tiberius — that  of 
cruelty.     I  assure  you  I  have  no  intention  of  shirking  it.     But  as 
his  accusers  themselves  can  only  level  it  at  the  last  few  years  of  his 
hfe,  I  do  not  know  why  it  should  occupy  more  than  the  last  few 
minutes  of  this  lecture.     Tacitus,  by  constantly  harping  upon  it,  has 
managed  to  make  it  the  most  prominent  feature  of  his  character.     In 
dealing  with  it  I  must  ask  you  to  remember  that  we  have  no  con- 
temporary historian  to  guide  us,  for  Velleius  appears  to  have  died  in 
the  middle  of  the  reign,  and  has  left  only  some  brief  remarks  on  it, 
which,  so  far  as  they  go,  are  very  laudatory,  while  Josephus  and 
f  bilo,  living  in  the  East,  trouble  themselves  little  with  what  was 

(1)  The  feelings  of  Tiberius  were  exactly  those  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  whose  severity 
to  Catherine  Grey  (certainly  not  an  Agrippina),  and  machinations  against  James  (even 
when  she  meant  him  to  be  her  successor),  were  prompted  by  her  knowledge  that  to 
'*<^uc  an  heir  would  be  to  sign  her  own  death-warrant.  "The  like  had  never 
"*«n  demanded  of  any  prince,  to  declare  an  heir-presumptive  in  his  life-time ;  she  was 
Dot  so  foolish  as  to  huig  a  winding-sheet  before  her  eyes." — (Froude,  vii.  373.)  "  Thcro 
""^  some  among  them  (a  deputation  of  peers)  who  had  placed  their  swords  at  her  dis- 
po«*l  when  lier  sister  was  on  the  throne,  and  had  invited  her  to  seize  the  crown ;  she 
•new  but  too  well  that  if  she  allowed  a  successor  to  be  named,  there  would  be  found 
noi  who  would  approach  him  or  her  with  the  same  encouragement  to  disturb  the  peaco 
of  Ihe  realm."— viii.  315. 

(2)  It  was  in  itself  an  honourable  ambition,  though  in  the  eyes  of  the  aristocracy 
■optrdonable.  The  intrigue  with  Livilla  during  her  husband's  life,  and  the  murder  of 
^^nsas  (II.\  were  probably  inventions  of  his  divorced  wife,  Apicata.  (Compare  Dion, 
inii  11.)  In  his  hostility  to  Agrippina  and  Nero  he  was  acting  in  self-defence  and  in 
the  interest  of  his  master,  but  his  dealings  with  Drusus  (IHO  seem  inexcusable. 
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going  on  at  Rome,  except  so  far  as  it  affects  the  Jews.  VTe  depend 
on  Tacitus  and  Suetonius,  who  both  lived  many  years  afterwards, 
and  drew  their  materials  from  the  memoirs  of  Agrippina.  If,  there- 
fore, I  can  show  you  from  the  pages  of  Tacitus  himself  that  the 
charge  of  cruelty,  on  close  examination,  shrinks  to  very  small  dimen- 
sions, I  think  I  have  a  right  to  protest  against  the  injustice  which 
will  not  allow  such  a  life  as  I  have  described  to  weigh  in  the  balance 
of  credibility  somewhat  heavier  than  the  improbable  assertions  of 
studied  malevolence. 

For  this  purpose  I  will  divide  the  reign  into  two  parts.  The  first 
consists  of  the  twelve  years  before  Tiberius  left  Eome,  during  which 
he  was,  according  to  Tacitus,  more  directly  responsible  for  what  was 
done  than  afterwards.  Tacitus  leaves  on  his  reader  the  impression 
that  both  periods  were  reigns  of  terror,  no  man  knowing  when  his 
turn  would  come  to  be  devoured.^  Everything  resembling  a  state 
trial  is  paraded  and  made  the  most  of.  ^  Now,  how  many  such  cases 
do  you  suppose  there  were  in  those  twelve  years,  on  the  showing  of 
Tacitus  himself  ?  There  were  thirty-seven  in  all.  And  what  sort 
of  cases  were  they  ?  An  analysis  of  them  will  surprise  you.  Twelve 
were  for  offences  against  the  Emperor  or  his  family  (of  which  six 
were  stopped  by  Tiberius,  or  resulted  in  acquittal  or  pardon),  six 
were  for  extortion  or  oppression  in  the  provinces,  seven  for  adultery 
or  poisoning,  four  for  false  accusation,  three  for  complicity  with 
foreign  enemies,  two  for  libel,  one  for  murder,  one  for  corrupt  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  one  for  mutiny.  And  now,  what  was  the  fate 
of  these  defendants  ?  Prepare  to  be  astonished  still  more.  Fourteen 
were  banished,  six  committed  suicide  before  sentence,  two  were  ex- 
pelled the  Senate,  of  five  the  proseoution  was  stopped  by  Tiberius  in 
his  capacity  as  tribune,  three  were  acquitted,  one  was  pardoned ;  of 
five  the  punishment  is  not  mentioned,  but  it  was  probably  banish- 
ment ;  and  one,  just  one,  was  executed.^  This  man  was  tried  and 
condemned  by  the  Senate  in  the  absence  of  Tiberius  from  Home,  and 
executed  immediately.  When  Tiberius  returned  he  blamed  the  haste 
of  the  Senate,  praised  one  senator  who  had  opposed  it,  and  caused  a 
decree  to  be  made  that  in  future  ten  days  should  intervene  between 

(1)  "  Non  enim  Tiberius  non  adcusatores  fatiacebant  (seventh  year  of  the  rcig:n).  Hia 
tarn  ossidiua  tamque  mooatis  modica  hetitia  interjicitur  (tinth  year).  Kos  bccva  jubsa 
continuas  adcusationes  iaUaces  amicitias  pemiciem  iDnocontium  et  casd(;m  cxitu 
cauBoa  conjnnginiua,  obvia  rerum  similitudine  ot  Batietate  (flevtnth  ytar)." 

(2)  That  the  li.tt  of  trials  given  by  Tacitus  is  complcto  (if  not  something  more),  is  not 
only  faiily  to  be  presumed  from  tho  spiiit  he  shows,  but  is  distinctly  stuti  d  by  hinisi  If. 
"  Neque  sum  ignarus  a  plerisquo  sciiptoribus  omissa  multoruui  pcricula  et  pocnas,  dum 
copia  fatiKOunt,  aut,  qtiiB  ipsis  nimia  et  niocsla  luerant  ne  paii  t&dio  Iccturos  adfi- 
oer*^nt,  Terntur.  Nobis  pleraque  digna  cognitu  ob^enere,  quamquam  ab  aliii 
incelebrata." — Ann.  ▼!.  7. 

(3)  Besides  these,  thtre  were  executed,  without  trial,  the  two  state  prisoners  left  by 
AugiistuB — A^ppa  PostumiiB  and  bem^roniuB  the  paramour  of  Julia.      A  pseudo- 
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sentence  and  execution.  I  think  it  muflt  be  admitted  that  the  first 
twelve  years,  at  all  events,  of  this  monster,  were  not  only  not  cruel, 
but  merciful  to  a  degree  which  is  unparalleled  in  any  reign, 
ancient  or  modem.  It  is  also  worth  noticing  that  the  state 
offenders  of  Tiberius  were  not  sent  to  penal  servitude,  but 
lived  comfortably  in  their  banishment,  as  we  find  from  a  provision 
that  they  should  not  take  more  than  twenty  slaves  with  them. 
The  fact  is  that  the  state  tnals  of  Tiberius  afford  the  clearest 
indication  of  the  basis  on  which  his  power  rested.  He  crushed  a 
lawless  nobility,  and  dragged  to  justice  governors  who  had  been 
guilty  of  oppression  and  outrages  in  the  provinces,  and  who  found 
sympathy  among  their  own  class  as  similar  criminals  do  now.  But 
he  was  not  ''  cerdonibus  timendus."  He  had  nothing  to  fear  from 
the  great  mass  of  his  fellow-citizens.  Can  the  governments  of 
modern  Europe  say  as  much  ? 

In  the  remaining  eleven  years  of  the  reign  we  cannot  analyse  the 
prosecutions  with  the  same  exactness,  because  part  of  the  narrative 
of  Tacitus  is  lost.     If  there  was  greater  severity  it  was  not  uncalled 
for.    Those  who  are  incredulous  as  to  the  treason  of  Agrippina  and 
Nero  will  at  least  not  dispute  that  the  conspiracy  of  Sejanus  was  of  a 
most  formidable   character.      Moreover,  Tiberius  was  absent  from 
Eome,  and  we  know  that  while  he  had  remained  in  the  metropolis  his 
inluence  had  been  repeatedly,  and  wc  may  almost  say  steadily,  exer- 
cised to  prevent  the  law  being  made  an  instrument  of  persecution. 
By  whom  ?  it  may  be  asked.     It  is  too  commonly  forgotten  that  in- 
formers and  state  trials  were  no  new  growth  of  the  empire.     The 
system  sprang  up  under  the  republic.     Every  young  man,  on  enter- 
ing public  life,  looked  about  for  some  one  to  impeach  as  a  means  of 
bringing  himself  into  public  notice.     The  informer  did  not  employ 
an  advocate  as  with  us.     He  wanted  an  opportunity  for  airing  his 
eloquence — the  accomplishment  to  which  all  his  education  had  been 

-Vgrippa  and  one  Curtisius  who  was  heading  a  slave  insurrection,  were  taken  in  arms 
*nd  put  to  death  by  martial  law.  A  di.cree  of  the  Senate  banished  all  astrologers  from 
haly,  and  two  of  ihem  were  put  to  death.  Many  of  the  p«  rsons  whose  cases  are  enunieiated 
^vewire  charged  with  sfiveral  crimes,  "  majestas  "  being  one  ;  and  it  us  geneially,  but 
^^'  unwurrantably,  asuumed  that  oU  these  ( ase:*  are  to  be  regarded  as  political  trials. 
^Qt  it  had  always  been  the  custom  at  Home  for  the  accuser  to  dilute,  not  mciely  on  the 
offincc  which  was  the  imuiedialc  cause  of  the  prosecution,  but  on  every  other  charge, 
■trung  or  Weak,  which  there  was  the  smallest  pietext  foruiging.  "Aiajeslas,"  which 
vothurtly  translate  "  treason,"  had  originally  mi  anl  any  act  which  damaged  the  state. 
A  l*v  of  fisatuminuB  had  extended  it  to  outrages  on  a  tiibune.  Cicero  inierprcted  it  to 
include  tcmoving  a  public  statue.  80  vague  a  caaige  was,  therelore,  naluraliy  added  aft 
t  count  to  every  indictment  of  a  public  ciiaructer ;  but  it  doos  not  lollow  ihat  tithcr 
n-custt  or  judges  laid  serious  stress  on  it.  When  Tacitus  writes,  *'  Anchaiius  I'riscus 
Cuwum  Cordum  proconsultm  Creto)  postuLtveiat  iipetundis,  addilo  majestatis  crimine 
quod  turn  oumium  accusal ionum  compk-mentum  eitii,"  it  is-absurd  to  treat  Cordus  as  a 
poliiicai  offender.  In  "republican"  tiuien,  indeed,  ho  might  have  plundenxi  Creto  with 
flbponity,  and  in  that  sense  his  friends  might  £ai2-ly  rcgaxd  him  as  a  vicumr^of  imperialism. 
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directed.  Probably  there  was  not  a  single  man  of  any  note  who  had 
not  in  his  time  been  a  prosecutor  or  defendant,  or  both.^  A  few  of 
the  prosecutions  for  treason  were  no  doubt  directed  or  prompted  by 
Tiberius  ;  but  there  is  not  the  smallest  evidence  that  he  was  in  any 
way  responsible  for  the  majority  of  them.  The  system  was  a  volun- 
tary and  self-acting  one.  The  judges  were  generally  the  Senate. 
Now,  though  the  great  nobles,  as  a  rule,  would  have  seats  in  the 
Senate,  it  was  chiefly  filled  with  supporters  of  Imperialism.  It  was 
like  the  assembly  now  sitting  in  Paris,  which,  as  every  one  knows, 
though  containing  a  bitter  opposition,  is  more  Napoleonist  than 
Napoleon  himself.  There  was,  therefore,  a  continual  tendency  to 
severity  quite  independently  of  Tiberius.  If  it  is  said  that  he  ought 
to  have  checked  his  partisans,  the  answer  is  that  in  the  first  half  of 
his  reign  he  did  repeatedly  che^k  them,  and  that  instances  are  not 
wanting  in  the  last  half.^  His  efibrts  in  that  direction  may  have 
been  much  more  frequent  and  energetic  than  we  know  of,  for  Tacitus 
is  not  likely  to  enlarge  on  them  more  than  he  can  help.  After  all, 
the  main  question  is.  Were  these  condemned  people  guilty  or  not  ? 
If  no  one  stops  to  ask  it,  it  is  because  all  the  unfavourable  criticisms 
on  Tiberius  are  based  on  the  tacit  assumption  that  he  had  no  right 
to  be  where  he  was,  and  that  conspiracy  was  rather  creditable  than 
otherwise.  But  those  who  believe,  as  I  do,  that  his  government  rested 
on  the  only  true  basis  for  any  government,  namely,  the  welfare  of 
the  community,  and  the  consent  of  the  large  majority  of  the  governed, 
will  hold  that  it  was  not  only  his  right,  but  his  duty  to  lay  a 
heavy  hand  on  the  aristocracy  if  they  would  not  acquiesce. 

During  the  ten  years  following  the  departure  of  Tiberius  from 
Rome,  Tacitus  records  fifty-seven  instances  of  real  or  supposed 
oflTenders  against  the  Emperor.  Of  these,  eighteen  seem  to  have 
been  executed,  eighteen  committed  suicide,  eight  were  acquitted  or 
spared,  three  were  banished,  three  puixhased  safety  by  turning 
informers,  one  was  expelled  the  Senate,  and  of  six  the  fate  is  not 
mentioned.^     Most  of  them  are  charged  with  complicity  in  the  con- 

(1)  Tho  older  Cato  was  prosecuted  near  fifty  times,  and  was  himself  indefatigable  in 
prosecuting  others. — Plutarch,  Cato  Major,  xv.  The  exemption  from  punishment  of  a 
condemned  criminal  if  he  turned  informer  w^as  the  pro\'ision  of  a  law  curried  by  Pom- 
peius. — Appian,  de  Bell.  Civ.,  ii.  24. 

(2)  For  discouragement  of  informers  see  Tac.  Ann.  iii.  19,  37,  51,  56,  70  ;  iv.  36  ;  vi. 
30.  I  may  cite  Mr.  Men  vale,  who  is  by  no  means  disposed  to  deal  gently  with  Tiberius  ; 
"  Certain  it  is  that  the  records  of  the  earlier  years  of  the  Tiborian  despotism  abound  in 
evidence  of  the  Emperor's  solicitude  for  the  pure  administration  of  justice,  and  tho 
constant  struggle  in  which  he  was  cng^ed  with  tho  reckless  spirit  of  violence  and 
cruelty,  of  which  accusers  and  judges  equally  partook.  Ultimately  his  own  steadfastness 
and  constancy  g^ve  way.  He  yielded  to  Uie  torrent  which  he  was  no  longer  able  to 
item."— T.  173. 

(3)  Among  tho  fifty-seven  cases  above-mentioned  I  have  included  four  in  which  the 
ofience  is  not  clearly  specified,  and  possibly  was  not  political.    On  the  other  hand,  it 
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spiracy  of  Sejanus.  It  must  be  remembered  that  Sejanus  was 
detested  bj^  the  aristocracy,  and  when  he  fell  they  thirsted  for 
vengeance  on  all  his  friends.  If  there  was  any  undue  severity  then 
it  is  more  fairly  chargeable  on  the  Senate  than  on  the  Emperor  J 
In  addition  to  the  figures  given  above,  Tacitus  says  that  two  years 
after  the  fall  of  Sejanus  all  his  friends  who  remained  in  prison  were 
put  to  death,  without  trial,  in  one  day,  and  he  describes  a  scene  of 
carnage  like  a  battle-field.  Suetonius,  evidently  alluding  to  the 
same  occasion,  speaks  of  twenty  persons  being  executed  in  one  day. 
I  suspect  they  were  both  copying  from  some  random  writer;  for 
we  find  a  brother  and  uncle  of  Sejanus  alive  afterwards,  though  the 
former  had  been  guilty  of  an  elaborate  insult  to  Tiberius. 

There  is  another  topic  which  cannot  be  easily  handled  here,  but 

which  it  is  impossible  entirely  to  pass  over.   You  are  probably  aware 

that  Tiberius  is  charged  with  having  lapsed  in  his  later  years  into 

the  foulest  licentiousness.     Now  this  is  a  sort  of  charge  which  from 

its  nature  is  not  capable  of  direct  disproof.     A  writer  who  falsifies 

pubhc  events  generally  lays  himself  open  to  refutation.     But  when 

lie  makes  assertions  as  to  matters  which  are  essentially  of  a  private 

and  secret  character,  how  are  we  to  meet  him  ?    We  can  only  appeal 

to  probability.     I  have  shown  you  what  the  character  of  Tiberius 

was  through  a  long  life.     A  more  clearly-marked  character  is  not  to 

be  found  in  history.     I  ask  you,  Is  it  credible  that  such  a  man 

would  break  out  into  dissolute  habits  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight  ?     If 

lie  did  he  would  be  in  his  grave  in  a  few  months,  if  not  weeks.     But 

Tiberius  lived  ten  years  at  CaprcsD.     He  lived  to  be  seventy-eight, 

and  preserved  extraordinary  vigour  of  mind  and  body  to  the  last 

day  of  his  life.     Any  medical  man  will  tell  you  that  this  single  fact 

is  a  more  conclusive  refutation  of  these  shameful  calumnies  than  a 

tbousand  testimonials  to  character.     You  may  ask  me  whence  these 

calumnies  sprung,  and  how  they  obtained  currency.     Whenever  a 

sovereign  retires  from  publicity,  vile  scandals  of  this  kind  invariably 

make  their  appearance.    They  may  be  repeated  by  the  popular  voice, 

but  it  is  not  the  people  which  invents  them.     They  are  generated  in 

fii^bionable  society,  among  the  idlers  and  sycophants  who  hang  about 

oiut  be  remembcTcd  that  there  is  a  hiatns  of  nearly  three  years  in  the  narrative  of 
Tacitus. 

(1)  The  career  and  fate  of  Sejanus  strikingly  resemble  those  of  a  much  better  man, 
Thomas  Cromwell.  Both  had  incurred  the  savage  hatred  of  the  class  into  which  and 
tbore  which  they  had  raised  themselves.  When  Tiberius  and  Henry  YIII.  saw  cause 
to  diatnut  their  ministers  they  had  only  to  abandon  them  to  the  nobles,  who  rushed  on 
them  like  a  pack  of  hounds.  If,  as  Tacitus  says,  the  commonalty  joined  in  the  hunt, 
their  fury  was  more  transient  as  it  is  loss  intelligible  than  that  of  the  nobility.  '*  Placi- 
^  poethac  ut  in  reliquos  Sejani  liberos  adverteretur ;  vanescente  quamquam  plebis  ira, 
•c  pleriaqae  per  priora  subplicia  lenitis." — Tac.  Ann.  v.  9.  The  word  "placitum"  fixes 
thia  barbarity  on  the  Senate. 
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courts.  On  such  persons  a  life  of  domestic  virtue  imposes  no  respect. 
It  adds  flavour  to  the  scandal.  William  III.  was  a  man  of  finer 
character  than  Tiberius,  but  he  resembled  him  in  his  unsocial  habits 
and  forbidding  demeanour,  and  he  did  not  in  his  lifetime  escape  the 
same  foul  charges  which  have  clung  more  persistently  to  the  Roman 
emperor.  In  the  vile  gossip  of  Jacobite  circles  Loo  was  a  Capreas, 
and  Lady  Orkney  less  fastidious  than  Mallonia.  When  such  tales 
are  improbable  in  themselves,  and  come  to  us  through  suspicious 
channels,  it  is  but  simple  justice  to  the  defenceless  dead  to  reject 
them,  or  at  least  to  hold  them  not  proven. 

In  concluding  this  lecture  let  me  say  that  I  hope  no  one  will  go 
away  with  the  impression  that,  because  I  approve  of  the  government 
of  the  Ga>sars,  I  am  therefore  enamoured  of  modem  Imperialism. 
The  establishment  of  the  empire  at  Rome  was  a  distinct  step  in 
advance.  It  was  the  only  way  in  which  ancient  civilisation  could 
be  kept  together.  It  was  an  enormous  boon  to  ninety-nine  out  of 
every  hundred  of  the  population.  Modem  Imperialism  is  retrograde. 
It  prohibits  a  free  press.  It  refuses  the  right  of  public  meeting.  It 
fosters  the  military  spirit.  Lastly,  it  returns  to  the  hereditary 
principle,  which  was  irrevocably  condemned  by  the  immortal  French 
Revolution.  It  is  not  so  bad  as  the  government  of  a  privileged 
class.  That  is  all  that  can  be  said  for  it.  But  no  government  can 
meet  the  wants  of  modem  society  unless,  whatever  be  its  form,  it  is 
in  spirit  Republican. 

Edward  Spencer  Ber*ly. 
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When  an  author's  opinions  are  controverted  by  an  anonymous  writer 
in  a  periodical  publication,  it  is  optional  with  him  whether  he  will 
reply  or  not,  and  literary  etiquette  admits  that  he  may  decline  the 
contest  without  being  considered  to  have  acknowledged  defeat  by  so 
doing.  The  case,  however,  seems  to  bo  different  when  the  author  of 
a  four  volume  history  takes  great  pains,  and  devotes  a  considerable 
space  to  the  task  of  proving  that  you  are  incompetent  to  form  an 
opinion  on  a  subject  which  has  been  the  study  of  your  life,  and  in 
liis  own  name  records  that  not  one  of  your  theories  will  stand  the 
test  of  examination.  This  is  the  conclusion  arrived  at  by  Professor 
Rawlinson,  in  his  recently  completed  history  of  "  The  Five  Ancient 
Monarchies  of  the  Eastern  World,"  regarding  the  restorations  I  have 
published,  at  intervals  between  1851  and  the  last  year,  of  the  various 
palaces  and  buildings  of  Nineveh  and  Persepolis.  As  this  history  is 
intended  to  supersede  all  previous  works  on  tho  subject,  I  should 
like  to  have  an  opportunity  of  explaining  why  I  dissent  from  tho 
architectural  criticisms  of  its  very  learned  author,  and  of  stating  why, 
after  sixteen  years'  further  experience  and  study,  I  still  adhere 
to  the  opinions  I  first  expressed  on  the  subject.^ 

At  the  same  time,  1  feel  that  if  the  matter  in  dispute  were  merely 
a  personal  one,  1  should  have  no  right  to  obtrude  my  grievance  on 
the  public,  but  the  inquiry,  how  the  recently  exhumed  palaces  of 
Nineveh  were  roofed  and  lighted  is  one  that  interests  every  architect 
or  antiquarian  who  has  ever  turned  his  attention  to  such  subjects. 
^OT  do  I  believe  that  the  educated  public  can  regard  with  indiffer- 
ence the  solution  of  the  problem  involved  in  the  restoration  of  tho 
gorj^us  palaces  of  the  Achajmenians  to  their  original  splendour. 
But  it  is  more  than  even  this, — the  whole  question  of  the  true  theory 
of  architecture  and  of  architectural  criticism  is  involved  in  the  dis- 
cussion :  at  the  present  moment  few  inquiries  are  occupying  more 
of  the  public  attention,  and  I  feel  certain  that  there  are  none  which 
require  more  examination,  and  up  m  which  it  is  so  important  that 
light  should  be  thrown,  from  whatever  source  it  may  be  derived. 

It  would  be  extremely  convenient  if,  at  the  outset  of  this  inquiry, 
2iiy  means  existed  of  ascertaining  what  Professor  Rawlinson 's  qualifi- 
cations are  for  the  task  of  architectural  •  critic  which  he  has  under- 
^en.  I  am  not,  however,  aware  of  any  special  work  he  has  written 
on  the  subject,  from  which  his  knowledge  of  the  theory  might  be 
niferred,  nor  of  any  buildings  he  has  erected  from  which  we  might 
judge  how  he  faced  the  mechanical  difficulties  involved  in  all  archi- 

(1)  ^  PalaceB  of  Kineyeh  and  Penepolis  Restored,*'  January,  1851. 
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tectural  designs.  On  the  other  hand,  his  restoration  of  the  Temple 
at  Mugheir^  does  not  give  a  very  high  idea  of  his  artistic  powers  of 
design.  His  quoting  a  pillar  from  Susa  as  one  from  Persepolis,"  and 
founding  an  argument  upon  it,  does  not  tell  in  favour  of  his  accuracy  ; 
and  his  mistaking  a  horse  tent  for  a  temple  does  not  convey  an 
impression  that  he  has  mastered  the  difficulty  of  reconverting  the 
disproportioned  drawings  of  the  Assyrians  back  into  geometric  fonns.^ 
Had  he  done  so,  and  left  the  horse  in  his  place,  he  miglit  have  spared 
himself  a  disquisition  on  unequal  spacing  ;  for  he  could  hardly  have 
failed  to  perceive  that  the  two  pillars  near  each  other  represent  the 
end,  and  those  widely  spaced  the  side  of  the  tent.  All  this,  how- 
ever, is  merely  negative,  and  as  there  is  no  direct  evidence  available 
from  which  the  public  can  judge  of  his  competence,  it  must  be  assumed 
at  the  outset  that  he  knows  as  much  of  the  subject  as  those  whose 
designs  he  has  undertaken  to  criticise. 

In  order  to  make  what  follows  as  clear  and  as  simple  as  possible,  I 
shall  confine  my  remarks  to  two  points  : — 

1.  The  mode  in  which  the  Assyrian  palaces  were  roofed  and 
lighted;  and 

2.  The  mode  in  which  the  Chehil  Minar — the  great  hall  on  the 
platform  at  Persepolis — was  completed. 

These  are  the  most  important  questions  raised  by  Professor  Raw- 
linson's  criticism,  and  the  most  interesting  to  the  public  generally. 
If  it  can  be  shown  I  was  correct  originally  as  regards  them,  the  minor 
points  may  be  left  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

Before,  however,  proceeding  to  discuss  these,  it  may  be  well  to 
state  briefly  the  principles  which  have  guided  me  in  every  restoration 
I  have  ever  made,  and  which  lie,  as  it  seems  to  me,  at  the  root  of  the 
question. 

First. — Any  restoration  to  be  correct  must  be  conformable  with 
the  principles  of  common-sense ;  or,  in  other  words,  must  result  in 
the  form  best  suited  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  purposes  for 
which  the  building  was  designed. 

Since  the  erection  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  architects  have  so 
generally  neglected  this  rule,  that  we  have  almost  forgotten  its  ex- 
istence. We  were  so  accustomed  to  see  architects  putting  up  Grecian 
Doric  porticoes  before  churches,  jails,  panoramas,  or  private  houses, 
that  it  never  occurs  to  us  to  ask  w^hat  purpose  they  were  intended  to 
serve.  And  we  now  see  Gothic  towers,  and  castles,  and  mansions, 
erected  with  all  the  accessories  of  monasticism  or  of  mediaoval  warfare, 
and  we  never  think  of  asking  how  far  they  are  suited  to  modem 
enlightenment,  or  to  Snider  rifles  and  Armstrong  guns.  But  before 
the  sixteenth  century,  I  assert  absolutely  and  without  fear  of  con- 

(1)  "  Ancient  Monarchies,"  vol.  i.  p.  99.  (2)  lb.,  voL  iv.  p.  279. 

(3)  lb.,  Tol.  i.  p.  388. 
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tradiction,  that  no  such  puerilities  were  committed ;  and  if  any  re- 
storation does  not  result  in  the  most  practically  convenient  design 
that  the  mechanical  knowledge  of  its  builders  could  invent,  or  that 
the  materials  at  their  command  woidd  admit  of — reject  it  at  once. 

A  second  principle  is  that  every  ancient  building  must  form  part 
of  a  gradually  developed  series.  Whatever  may  be  true  of  Darwin's 
theory  as  applied  to  Nature's  laws,  it  is  absolutely  true  of  all  man's 
architectural  works  anterior  to  the  sixteenth  century.  Every  build- 
ing was  developed,  according  to  certain  well-established  principles,  out 
of  some  preceding  one,  and  if  a  restoration  will  not  fit  into  the  series 
— reject  it. 

As  a  corollary  to  this,  every  building  erected  in  the  same  age  and 
at  the  same  place,  and  for  the  same  purpose,  is  practically  identical, 
mutatis  mutandis,  with  all  the  others. 

A  third  principle  is  that  if  the  building  were  erected  for  orna- 
mental purposes,  and  your  restoration  turn  out  a  deformity — pause. 
This  nde,  however,  is  the  most  difficult  of  application  of  the  three, 
because  it  may  happen  that  the  means  available  do  not  suffice  to 
enable  a  restorer  to  form  a  definite  opinion  as  to  what  the  people  of 
that  country  and  age  may  have  thought  beautiful  or  otherwise,  and 
in  all  instances  it  requires  very  considerable  familiarity  with  a  new 
style  before  we  can  feel  sure  that  we  arc  in  a  position  to  judge  of  it 
sesthetically. 

Bearing  these  principles  in  mind  when  I  first  turned  my  attention 
to  the  Assyrian  palaces,  I  found  only  one  building  older  than  them,  and 
of  the  same  class,  on  whose  description  we  could  depend.  Solomon's 
house  of  the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  though  only  75  feet  wide — apparently 
including  the  walls — was  constructed  with  three  rows  of  cedar  pillars 
to  support  its  roof.^  At  the  other  end  of  the  series  I  found  the 
palaces  of  Susa  and  Persepolis  crowded  with  four  and  six  rows  of 
pillars  on  their  floors,  and  these  pillars  of  such  a  form  as  to  make  it 
evident  that  they  had  only  just  then  been  developed  out  of  their 
wooden  originals.  It  seemed,  therefore,  quite  reasonable  to  assume 
that  the  Assyrians  might  have  used  pillars,  and  those  of  wood. 

Looking  to  the  climate,  it  appeared  certain  that  the  light 
could  not  be  introduced  through  openings  in  the  roof,  while  the 
excavations  proved  that  it  had  not  been  introduced  through  the 
lower  part  of  the  walls.  On  the  other  hand,  an  examination  of  the 
plans  showed  that  there  was  no  difficulty  whatever  in  introducing 
a  sufficiency  of  light  between  the  walls  and  the  roof,  and  in  such  a 
Planner  as  to  exclude  both  the  sunshine  and  the  rain.  I  must  refer 
to  my  book  for  details ;  but  I  may  state  briefly  that,  so  far  as  I  can 
judge,  the  restoration  there  proposed  appeared  to  satisfy  all  the  con- 
ditions of  the  propositions  just  stated,  and  was  historically,  mechani- 

(1)  "  History  of  Architecture,"  woodcut  97.  ^ 
VOL,  III.  N.S.  D 
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cally,  and  artistically  complete.  I  do  not  understand  that  Professor 
Rawlinson  disputes  any  of  these  propositions;  indeed,  I  have  no 
reason  to  suppose  he  is  aware  of  their  existence ;  but  he  finds  one 
objection  which  he  considers  fatal.     Ilis  words  are : — 

**  It  seems,  however,  a  strong  and  almost  fatal  objection  to  this  theory  that  no 
bases  of  pillars  have  been  found  within  the  apartments,  nor  any  marks  on  the  brick 
floors  of  such  bases,  or  of  the  pressure  of  the  pillars."  "  This  negative  evidence 
is  the  more  noticeable,  as  stone  pillar  bases  have  been  found  in  wide  doorways, 
where  they  would  have  been  less  necessarj'  than  in  the  chambers,  as  pillars  in 
doorways  could  have  had  little  weight  to  sustain."* 

A  few  pages  further  on  : — 

"One  of  those  bases  is  represented,  and  it  is  suggested  that  they  supported 
the  wooden  pillars  of  a  covered  way  leading  to  the  palace." ' 

Before,  however,  it  can  be  admitted  that  these  were  bases  of  pillars  of 
any  sort,  it  is  necessary  to  show  that  something  like  them  in  form  was 
used  for  such  a  purpose  somewhere — I  know  of  none — and,  secondly, 
how  such  a  base  could  support  a  wooden  pillar.  Their  tops  are 
absolutely  smooth  ;  a  wooden  pillar  placed  on  them  could  be  pushed 
off  by  the  first  passer-by.  For  a  wooden  pillar,  it  is  indispensable 
that  a  mortice  of  some  sort  should  be  sunk  in  the  stone  ;  or  pins,  or 
cramps,  or  some  means,  must  be  used  to  unite  the  two  dissimilar 
materials.  None  such  were  employed  here,  and  till  they  are  found 
I  deny  that  they  were  pillar  bases  at  all.  They  probably  supported 
statues  or  vases ;  recent  discoveries  incline  me  to  suppose  it  was  the 
latter. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  original  question.  Why  should  we 
expect  to  find  bases  on  the  floors  of  the  halls  ?  For  my  own  part,  I 
should  bo  verj'  much  astonished  and  puzzled  if  we  did  ;  and  in  order 
that  others  may  understand  this,  let  us  glance  for  one  moment  at  the 
mode  in  which  the  Assyrians  constructed  their  palaces. 

They  began  by  erecting  a  great  mound  of  loose  earth,  generally 
above  thirty  feet  high,  and  proceeded,  as  soon  as  it  was  complete,  to 
place  the  palace  on  it.  Now  supposing  they  had  possessed  hard 
bricks  or  stone  and  mortar ;  if  they  had  built  a  wall  of  these  materials 
of  ordinary  dimensions  on  this  mound,  it  would  have  cracked,  and 
split,  and,  eventually,  must  have  failed.  In  the  same  manner,  if 
they  had  placed  stone  bases  on  this  loose  foundation  to  support  the 
pillars  of  their  roof,  they  simply  would  have  sunk  into  the  mass,  and 
brought  the  roof  down  with  them  on  the  heads  of  the  imfortunate 
Assyrians.  To  use  either,  they  must  have  brought  up  solid  piers 
through  the  moimd  from  the  solid  earth.  But  this  was  not  con- 
venient ;  they  adopted  a  plan  which  seems  mechanically  perfect,  and 
was  at  the  same  time  singularly  appropriate  to  their  purposes. 

The  mode  in  which  it  seems  to  have  been  effected  was  the  foUow- 

(1)  Vol.  L  p.  379.  (2)  P.  389. 
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ing.  As  soon  as  the  substructure  was  complete,  they  placed  on  it  their 
great  mound-like  walls,  averaging  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  in  thick- 
ness, and  arranged  them  so  that  the  area  of  the  solids,  as  represented 
by  the  walls,  should  be  as  nearly  as  possible  equal  to  the  voids  form- 
ing the  rooms,  and  they  did  not  carry  these  walls  above  the  height  of 
twenty  feet.  Such  a  mass  might  rest  in  equilibrio,  but  the  tendency,  if 
any,  would  be  for  the  floors  to  rise.  To  counteract  this,  after  being 
carefully  beaten,  they  were  paved,  and  on  the  pavement  wooden 
shoes  were  placed,  circular  in  form — judging  from  the  Persepolitan 
examples — and  extending  over  a  considerable  surface  of  the  pave- 
ment. Into  these,  the  wooden  pillars  were  shipped,  and  by  them  the 
heavy  roof  was  supported.  Such  a  system  would  be  in  perfect 
equilibrium,  and  would  last  for  ever,  till  disturbed  by  decay  or 
Bome  such  accident  as  the  fire  which  seems  to  have  destroyed  all 
these  palaces  ;  but  it  would  not,  after  such  an  accident,  and  the  decay 
of  two  thousand  years,  leave  "  any  bases  or  any  marks  of  them  on 
the  pavement.'* 

The  negative  evidence  arising  from  the  absence  of  these  bases 
appears,  however,  to  Professor  Rawlinson  so  insuperable  that  he 
abandons  at  once  any  attempt  to  account  for  their  disappearance, 
and  in  lieu  of  this  puts  forward  two  suggestions,  neither  of  which, 
I  venture  to  think,  will  stand  the  test  of  any  serious  investigation, 
"The  difficulties,"  he  says,  p,  882,  "attaching  to  every  theory 
of  roofing  and  lighting,  whifch  places  the  whole  of  an  Assyrian 
palace  under  covert,  have  led  some  to  suggest  that  the  system 
actually  adopted  in  the  larger  apartments  is  that  Hypa3thral  one 
which  is  generally  believed  to  have  prevailed  in  Greek  temples, 
and  which  was  undoubtedly  followed  in  the  ordinary  Roman 
house."  He  then  goes  on  to  say  :  "  On  the  whole,  our  choice  seems 
to  lie — as  far  as  the  great  halls  are  concerned — between  this 
theory  and  a  supposition  from  which  archaDologists  have  hitherto 
Arunk, — namely,  that  they  w6fe  spanned  from  side  to  side  by 
heams."  To  take  the  second  first,  I  presume  the  Assyrians  shrunk 
from  it  for  the  same  reason  as  the  archaeologists,  which  is,  that 
tkey  felt  certain  that  it  would  come  down  on  their  heads  and 
smother  them  the  moment  the  scaffold  was  removed  which  had 
Wn  employed  in  its  construction.  To  roof  a  hall  42  feet  wide 
would  have  required  timbers  50  to  60  feet  long,  for  they  must 
tave  projected  some  distance  on  either  hand  into  the  mud  walls, 
wid  been  heavily  weighted  by  parapet  walls  at  the  ends  to  give 
them  a  chance ;  and  even  then  I  maintain  it  is  impossible  they 
should  support  themselves,  much  less  the  heavy  terrace  roofs  of 
mud,  without  sagging ;  and  if  they  once  yielded  in  the  least  degree, 
A  single  rainy  season  would  insure  their  destruction. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  allude  to  Botta's  suggestion  (p.  381), 

d2 
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borrowed  from  the  smoke  louvres  of  Armenian  miderground  huts,^  if 
for  no  other  reason,  at  least  for  this,  that  the  extremely  wide 
spacing  of  the  principal  timbers  which  this  system  necessarily 
involves  renders  it  of  all  conceivable  suggestions  the  one  least  appli- 
cable to  the  present  case.  To  give  Mr.  Rawlinson's  proposal  the 
least  chance,  the  timbers  must  be  laid  side  by  side,  and  framed 
together  without  any  break,  and  even  then,  if  he  will  consult  Tredgold 
or  any  work  on  the  strength  of  timber,  I  feel  sure  ho  will  abandon 
the  idea  as  utterly  impracticable. 

The  h}'paDthral  suggestion  may  require  a  little  more  considera- 
tion, not  from  its  superior  applicability  to  the  present  question,  but 
because  of  the  collateral  issues  it  involves.  For  twenty  years  I  have 
been  trying  to  put  this  fallacy  right.  It  is  dying,  but  slowly  ;  and 
it  is  only  by  continued  reiteration  that  its  end  can  be  hastened. 
Like  the  Druidical  origin  of  Stonehenge  and  the  primtcval  antiquity 
of  Silbury  Hill,  the  hj^pacthron  has  become  a  matter  of  faith.  Those 
who  believe  in  it  are  not  any  longer  required  to  give  any  reasons  for 
the  faith  that  is  in  them,  but  are  allowed  to  consider  that  thcv 
have  proved  their  case,  if  they  can  point  out  any  flaw  or  de- 
ficiency in  their  opponents*  argument.  In  vain  I  have  challenged 
the  production  of  a  single  specimen  of  this  strange  contrivance, 
either  ancient  or  modem,  as  existing  in  any  part  of  the  world. 
Except  the  Pantheon  at  Rome,  where  the  difficulties  of  the  vault 
forced  it  on  the  architect,  and  in  two,  it  may  be  three,  Roman 
decastyle  temples,  which  possessed  internal  courts,  that  may  be  so 
called,  I  do  not  know  of  any  examples.  It  did  not  exist  in  Roman 
houses,  as  Mr.  Rawlinson  asserts,  because  there  is  all  the  difference 
in  the  world  between  a  partially  roofed  court  and  a  partially  unroofed 
apartment.  It  did  not  exist  in  Egypt,  the  most  rainless  and  tempe- 
rate climate  in  the  world ;  and  no  example  is  known  in  Persia  or 
India,  or  any  other  country  I  am  acquainted  with.  Yet,  strange  to 
say,  Professor  Rawlinson  quotas  me  (p.  380)  as  an  authority  for  its 
existence  in  India !  Had  he  read  the  paragraph  he  refers  to,  or 
looked  at  the  plan  therein  mentioned,  he  could  not  possibly  have 
made  such  a  mistake.  I  have,  afterwards,  again  and  again  reverted 
to  the  subject;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  "Handbook  of  Architecture," 
woodcuts  47  to  50.  I  must,  therefore,  now  be  allowed  to  state,  as 
clearly  as  I  can,  that,  though  the  Indian  builders  may  not  be  the  best 
in  the  world,  they  do  know  something  of  their  art.  They  put  roofs 
on  their  buildings  to  keep  off  the  sun,  and  to  keep  out  the  rain  ;  and 
they  do  not  immediately  afterwards  take  off  a  large  enough  portion 
of  them  to  let  in  both.  In  fact,  the  hypaothron,  as  it  is  usually  imder- 
stood,  was  impossible  so  long  as  common-sense  was  the  prevailing 
element  of  architectural  design.     It  was  the  creation  of  men  who 

(1)  Botta,  **  Monument  do  Ninevo,"  p.  74. 
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built  Grecian  temples  in  northern  climates,  and  is  believed  in  by  men 
who  bnild  Gothic  edifices  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

As  Mr.  Rawlinson  does  not  seem  perfectly  confident,  in  spite  of  all 
lie  says,  that  his  architectural  suggestions  will  entirely  supersede 
my  "  startling"  theories,  he  goes  on  to  say  : — 

"  Mr.  FerguBSon  introduces  light  from  the  sides,  by  supposing  that  the  roof 
did  not  rest  directly  on  the  walls,  but  on  rows  of  wooden  pillars  placed  along  the 
edge  of  the  walls,  both  internally  towards  the  apartments,  and  externally 
towards  the  outer  air.  The  only  ground  for  this  supposition,  which  is .  of  a 
Tery  startling  character,  soems  to  bo  the  occurrence,  in  a  single  bas-relief 
representing  an  Armenian  city,  of  what  is  regarded  as  a  similar  arrange- 
ment.''—(P.  381.) 

This  is  not  so.  When  I  published  my  restoration  of  the  palaces 
of  Nineveh  and  Pcrsepolis,  in  1 851,  this  slab  had  not — so  far  as  I  then 
knew — been  discovered.  Its  existence  was  first  made  known  to  the 
world  in  Layard's  Second  Series  of  Plates,  No.  40,  and  in  his 
Nineveh  and  Babylon,  page  647 ;  both  which  works  were  published 
in  1853.  It  is  quite  true  that  when  this  slab  was  brought  to  light  it 
did  confirm  my  previous  suggestion  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner ; 
80  did  many  others,  especially  that  engraved  by  Mr.  Rawlinson  (page 
391) ;  or  better,  in  my  History  of  Architecture,  woodcut  69.  Making, 
of  course,  the  necessary  allowance  for  the  disproportion  of  parts  which 
is  universally  found  in  Assyrian  bas-reliefs,  this  slab  appears  to  me 
as  satisfactory  a  confirmation  of  my  views  as  I  could  desire  or  expect ; 
and  had  it  been  entire,  I  believe  that  even  Mr.  Rawlinson  would 
have  been  obliged  to  confess  that  I  was  right. 

While  on  this  subject  I  may  state  that  not  one  discovery  has  been 
made  or  one  slab  brought  to  light  during  the  last  sixteen  years,  that 
induces  me  to  modify,  in  any  way,  the  principles  on  which  my  re- 
storations were  then  made.  Were  it  worth  while  to  redraw  the  illus- 
trations, I  would  modify  some  of  the  details,  as  I  did  in  the  Assyrian 
Court  at  Sydenham ;  but,  unless  something  very  unforeseen  is  here- 
after discovered,  I  have  no  fears  as  to  what  the  verdict  of  all  com- 
petent judges  must  be. 

Meanwhile,  any  one  who  may  have  read  Professor  Rawlinson's 
elaborate  refutation  of  my  theories,  will  be  astonished  to  find,  when 
the  matter  is  sifted,  how  little  difierence  there  is  between  us.  The 
suggestion  to  which  he  evidently  inclines  is  that  noticed  above,  of 
a  flat  roof,  consisting  of  timbers  spanning  the  room,  from  wall  to 
wall ;  and  he  adds,  "  The  upper  portion  of  the  walls,  which  is  now 
destroyed,  may  have  been  pierced  with  windows,  which  arc  of  fre- 
quent occurrence,  and  seem  generally  to  be  somewhat  high  placed  in 
the  representations  of  the  buildings  upon  the  sculptures."  (Page  385.) 
A  range  of  windows  in  a  mud  wall  20  feet  thick,  and  of  such 
dimensions  as  when  placed  high  on  one  side,  will  suflBce  to  light  a 
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hall  40  foct  wide,  is  a  phenomenon  I  do  not  comprehend, 
cannot  therefore  discuss ;  and  when  we  think  that  the  wall 
weakened  has  still  to  bear  the  weight  of  half  the  roof,  I  think 
may  safely  be  put  on  one  side.  But,  after  all,  is  not  this  exact. 
wliat  I  suggested,  with  this  difference — ^that  the  Professor's 
would  not  Ix^ar  its  own  weight,  and  his  windows  would  not  admit  th — J 
nec^essarj'  light.  I  rendered  his  roof  practicable  by  putting  the 
sary  support  under  it,  and  made  his  windows  available  by  framinj 
them  in  wood.  I  feel  certain  that  the  Professor  would  be  unable 
produce  any  competent  authority  who  would  say  he  could  construe 
his  building ;  I  could  bring  forward  tiftj'  who  will  contract  for  niine== 
to-morrow,  and  agree  to  maintain  it  when  erected,  for  any  reasonable^ 
time. 

If  what  has  boon  said  above  is  sufficient  to  show  that  Professor"" 
Rawlin.son*8  objections  do  not  quite  prove  the  untenableness  of  my — 
theories  of  Assvrian  art,  it  will  be  easier  to  demonstrate  that  his 
criticisms  on  my  restoration  of  the  Chehil  Minar  have  less  foundation 
than  in  tlie  former  case. 

Tlic  passages  in  which  Mr.  Rawlinson  refutes  my  views  as  to  the 
mode  in  which  the  Chehil  Minar  was  completed  will  be  found  in 
vol.  iv.,  pp.  280  to  287.  They  are  too  long  for  quotation,  but  when 
divested  from  the  words  in  which  they  are  stated,  I  believe  the  indict- 
ment may  fairly  be  summed  up  under  the  three  following  counts : — 

First — Tlie  existence  of  the  drains  indicated  in  M.  Flandin's  plan 
as  existing  under  the  north  and  south  walls  of  my  restoration. 

Second — The  alleged  absence  of  stone  jambs  to  the  doorways  and 
windows,  which  it  is  assumed  must  have  existed  in  these  walls.     And 

Lastly — The  total  disappearance  of  the  immense  mass  of  materials 
of  which  these  walls  must  have  consisted. 

I  must,  however,  before  noticing  these,  be  permitted  to  state  that  I 
decline  to  allow  any  weight  to  attach  to  Mr.  Loftus's  opinion  on  the 
subject,  though  quoted  with  such  approval  by  Professor  Rawlinson. 
Mr.  Loftus  was  a  geologist  by  profession,  and  never  turned  his  atten- 
tion either  to  architecture  or  archaeology  till  they  were  incidentally 
forced  on  his  attention  when  following  his  professional  avocation  as 
a  geologist  in  the  East.  Besides  this,  I  believe  he  never  saw  Per- 
sepolis,  and,  as  far  as  I  could  ever  learn  from  him,  was  only  im- 
perfectly acquainted  with  the  subject. 

With  regard  to  the  first  count,  it  would  be  satisfactory  if  we  had 
some  more  precise  information  regarding  these  drains.  M.  Flan- 
din's  description — the  only  one — is,  "  Ces  canaux,  suivant  le  systeme 
g^n^ral  de  ces  constructions  et  selon  le  sol  qu'ils  traversent,  sent,  les 
uns  taill^s  dans  le  roc,  les  autres  construits  en  fortes  pierres 
parfaitement  ciment^es :  ils  sent  ferm^s  par  des  grandes  dalles  qui 
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les  recouvrent  dans  toute  leur  entendue."^     Their  average  section  is 
about  20  inches  wide  by  30  deep. 

Professor  Rawlinson  thinks  the  existence  of  these  drains  fatal  to 
my  views.  I  consider  them  indispensable.  Let  ns  look  at  the  pro- 
blem. If  all  the  four  porticoes  were  covered  with  one  roof,  as  I 
suggest,  its  extent  north  and  south  would  have  been  350  feet.  Con- 
sequently, the  rain  falling  in  the  centre  would  have  to  travel 
175  feet — if  there  were  no  drains — and  be  discharged  by  spouts  on 
the  people's  heads  in  front  of  the  three  porticoes.  This  also  would 
have  involved  the  centre  of  the  roof  being  15  or  17  feet  thicker 
than  at  the  edges,  which,  with  the  class  of  roof  in  question,  is 
inadmissible.  We,  at  the  present  day,  get  over  this  difficulty — as, 
for  instance,  in  the  Crystal  Palace,  in  our  great  railway  stations^  by 
using  cast-iron  columns  which  are  hollow,  and  draining  through 
them.  The  Persians,  not  having  this  expedient,  drained  through 
their  walls.  It  was  a  thoroughly  practical  mode  of  proceeding,  and 
the  only  one  that  was  available,  but  it  was  also  one  that  must  have 
answered  its  purposes  perfectly. 

As  for  the  danger  to  the  walls  which  Mr.  Rawlinson  believes 
would  take  place,  if  the  drain-pipes  were  stopped  to  their  full 
height,  still  a  colimin  of  water  80  feet  high  would  have  no  eflFect  in 
bursting  up  slabs  so  heavily  weighted  as  those  under  the  walls.  It 
would  raise  those  in  the  doorway,  but  this  would  in  no  wise  injure 
the  walls.  On  the  contrary,  I  would  assume  that  in  every  doorway 
there  was  a  loose  slab  that  could  be  lifted,  so  that  access  might  be 
had  to  the  drains  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  or  examining  them,  at 
distances  of  about  20  to  30  feet  apart. 

I  did  not  see  this  so  clearly  sixteen  years  ago  as  I  do  now,  and 
may  have  been  timid  in  stating  the  argument ;  but  I  assert  now  that 
drains  placed  where,  or  nearly  where,  M.  Flandin  puts  them,  are 
most  important  to  my  theory.  If  their  presence  does  not  in  itself 
prove  the  existence  of  the  walls,  I  can  offer  no  suggestion  as  to  the 
cause  why  they  were  placed  where  we  find  them.  Neither  M. 
Flandin  nor  Mr.  Rawlinson  has  offered  any.  According  to  their 
Tiew  of  the  restoration,  they  were  useless.  According  to  mine,  they 
were  indispensable. 

The  next  objection  is,  that  there  are  no  stone  jambs  to  the  door- 
ways as  in  the  other  palaces.  There  are  four.  It  is  true,  M. 
Flandin  suggests  that  these  may  have  been  pedestals  for  bulls  !  But 
before  any  one  adopts  such  a  suggestion,  it  surely  would  be  reasonable 
to  ask,  do  any  such  pedestals  or  any  such  bulls  exist  in  such  situa- 
tions in  Persepolis  or  Nineveh,  or  anywhere  else  ?  If  any  had 
existed  they  woidd  have  been  quoted.  If  there  are  none,  the  sugges- 
tion, according  to  all  the  laws  of  sound  criticism,  falls  to  the  ground. 

(I)  Flandin  et  Cojte,  "  Voyage  en  Perse,"  p.  128.  . } 
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On  the  other  hand^  why  are  they  not  to  be  considered  as  the  founda- 
tion of  jambs  ?  Mr.  Rawlinson  admits  that  they  are  in  the 
exact  position  we  would  expect  to  find  them  if  they  were  jambs, 
and  they  are  of  the  exact  form  of  all  the  others  on  the  platform. 
Looking  at  M.  Flandin's  plans,  I  find  at  least  thirty  such  forms. 
All  these,  whether  mere  foundations  or  tall  slabs,  are  admitted  to 
be  jambs.  Why  are  these  four  excluded  P  More  than  this, 
Texier  places  them  as  the  jambs  of  three  doors  (plate  93), 
not  of  two ;  and  Texier  is  in  even'  instance  I  know  a  more  cor- 
rect  man  than  Flandin.  I  never  detected  him  in  an  error  in  a 
matter  of  this  sort.  Flandin  is  frequently  guilty  of  the  grossest 
errors,*  especially  when  he  had  a  theorj'  to  support,  as  he  had  in  this 
instance.  If  Texier  is  right  as  to  this  fact,  Flandin's  theory  vanishes 
into  thin  air,  and  with  it  the  objection  to  my  theory  which  was 
founded  on  this  unstable  basis.  I  feel  sure  that  any  one  who, 
without  prejudice,  will  examine  both  Flandin's  and  Texier's  plans, 
must  admit  that  these  are  door-jambs,  and,  consequently,  that 
they  indicate  the  presence  of  one  wall.  If  there  was  one  wall, 
it  is  so  evident  that  there  must  have  been  four,  that  it  does 
not  seem  to  me  it  would  be  any  argument  against  my  views  if  I 
could  not  suggest  what  had  become  of  them.  There  does  not,  how- 
ever, appear  to  be  any  difficulty  in  the  matter.  The  doorways  in 
the  other  palaces  are  infinitely  smaller  than  those  in  the  great  hall, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  whole  scale  of  the  Chehil  Minar,  and 
of  every  part  of  it,  is  immensely  in  excess  of  that  of  any  similar 
palace  on  the  platform.  It  was  easy  to  find  jambs  and  lintels  for 
the  openings  of  the  smaller  buildings,  of  from  6  to  10  feet  wide,  but 
when  the  doorway  came  to  be  17  feet,  requiring  a  stone  for  a  lintel 
at  least  20  feet  long,  and  of  depth  sufficient  to  support  the  super- 
incumbent wall,  it  seems  to  have  been  beyond  their  means  and  strength. 
They  consequently  built  the  side  jambs,  and  arched  the  openings 
with  the  same  materials  as  were  employed  for  the  rest  of  the  walls, 
and  they  have  perished  with  them.^  All  this  seems  so  simple  and 
obvious  that  I  cannot  but  think  it  would  have  occurred  to  the  Pro- 
fessor if  he  had  not  been  looking  rather  for  objections  than  for 
explanations. 

The  fatal  objection,  however,  is  that  the  walls  of  the  Chehil  Minar, 
or  grand  hall,  have  entirely  disappeared.  What  has  become  of 
them  ?  Before  answering  this  question,  I  should  like  to  be  allowed 
to  ask  another.  AVhat  has  become  of  all  the  walls  of  all  the  other 
buildings  on  the  platform  ?  There  are  some  ten  buildings  at  Persepolis 
— palaces,  propylons,  and  other  edifices.    All  these,  it  is  admitted  by 

(1)  See  "  Palaces  of  Nineveh  and  Persepolis  Restored,"  p.  107. 

(2)  The  probable  form  of  these  arched  doorways  is  shown  in  my  "  History  of  Archi- 
tecturo,"  woodcut  94". 
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Professor  Bawlinson,  had  walls  except  this  one.  But  what  has 
become  of  them  ?  In  no  one  instance  does  enough  remain  of  any  of 
the  walls  of  any  of  these  buildings  to  enable  us  even  to  guess  at  the 
material  of  which  it  was  composed.  Had  it  been  of  stone,  however 
small,  some  heaps  of  rubbish  of  it  would  have  existed  somewhere. 
This  not  being  the  case,  I  suggested  mud-bricks,  so  universally 
employed  at  Nineveh  and  elsewhere.  Two  thousand  years  would 
suffice  to  disintegrate  them,  to  wash  their  mud  off  the  rock.  If  it 
was  not  this,  what  was  it  P  It  has  disappeared,  at  all  events,  in 
nine  instances ;  and,  if  so,  why  not  in  the  tenth  ? 

As   this  is  important,   let   us    try  if  an   example  will  make  it 
dearer.     In  front  of  the  great  hall — the  Chehil  Minar — there  is 
the  great  propylon  of  the  same  age,  and  part  of  the  same  design. 
Only  one  of  its  jambs  remains,  but  it  is  identical  in  dimension  and 
form  with  those  things  called  bull  pedestals  by  Flandin,  a  few  yards 
off.    Here,  however,  Mr.  Rawlinson  admits  it  to  be  a  jamb,  and  to 
mark  a  doorway  in  a  wall.     But  where  is  that  wall  ?     It  was  of  the 
same  thickness  (17  feet),  though  probably  not  of  the  same  height, 
as  those  of  the  hall ;  but  Ker  Porter  did  not   see  it,  Texier  did 
not  find  it,  and  Flandin,  though  he  excavated  this  monimient,  care- 
fully he  says,  found  no  trace  of  it.     But  I  saw  it,  and  was  in  con- 
sequence enabled  to  make  a  correct  restoration  of  the  monument. 
Eawlinson  admits  this  in  a  note  (p.  266),  and  I  refer  to  it  with 
pleasure,  as  I  believe  it  is  the  only  instance  in  his  four  volumes  in 
which  he  agrees  with  me ;   though  he  might  have  added  that  I  was 
the  first  to  point  this  out,  and  restore  this  building  correctly.    The 
great  fact  remains,  that  no  trace  of  the  walls  of  this  building  now 
exist.    The  conditions  of  the  problem  are  absolutely  identical  with 
those  of  the  haU,  and  this  being  so,  the  solution  ought  to  be  identical 
also,  and  is  so.     There  being  no  walls  remaining  in  the  one  instance, 
it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  their  existence  in  the  other.     Even  here, 
however.  Professor  Rawlinson  entirely  mistakes  the  grounds  on  which 
^J  restoration  of  the  Propylon  was  proposed.     "  The  rough  faces  " 
(he  says,  p.  266),  "  of  the  great  piers  on  the  sides  opposite  to  the 
doorways  prove  this."     This  roughness,  however,  would  equally  well 
^t  M.  Flandin's  very  absurd  restoration  of  this  monument.     The 
^t  18,  there  are  several  similar  monuments  on  the  platform,  each 
Passing  some  feature  the  other  wants,  and  when  all  are  compared 
*^d  put  together,  the  proof  becomes  a  certainty.     Had  Mr.  Raw- 
"^^n  been  inclined  to  weigh  the  matter  judicially,  M.  Flandin's  utter 
Mure  to  comprehend  the  plan  of  this  monument  ought  to  have 
"^en  his  faith  in  his  power  to  restore  the  Chehil  Minar,  and  my 
"Access  might  have  inclined  him  to  look  indulgently  on  mine.     He 
does  not  even  remark  on  Flandin's  want  of  success  in  this  instance, 
though  he  tacitly  admits  it.     The  truth  seems  to  be  that  the  essential 
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point  In  the  argument  is  one  which  Professor  EawKnson  wholly  fails 
to  grasp.  It  is,  that  exactly  the  same  principles  which  guided  me  to 
the  successful  restoration  of  this  Propylon  were  followed  out  in  the  re- 
storation of  the  Chehil  Minar,  and  with  the  same  result.  There  is  im- 
mediately behind  the  great  hall,  a  building  as  like  it,  in  every  essen- 
tial respect,  as  any  two  Greek  hexastyle  temples  are  to  one  another, 
and  it  was  by  suppljing  from  the  one  what  was  wanting  in  the  other 
that  the  result  was  arrived  at.  So  evident  is  this,  that  after  describing 
my  restoration  of  the  Chehil  Minar,  Professor  Rawlinson  adds  (p.  281)  : 
— "  The  whole  building  is  thus  brought  into  close  conformity  with  the 
'  Palace  of  Xerxes,'  from  which  it  is  distinguished  only  by  its  superior 
size,  its  use  of  stone  pillars,  and  thcelongation  of  the  tetrastyle  chambers 
at  the  sides  of  that  edifice  into  porticoes  of  twelve  pillars  each.  The 
ingenuity  of  this  conception,'*  he  adds,  "  is  miquestionable,  and  one 
is  tempted  at  first  sight  to  accept  a  solution  that  removes  so  much 
that  is  puzzling,  and  establishes  so  remarkable  a  harmony  between 
works  whose  outward  aspect  is  so  dissimilar."  This  seems  a  mis- 
print for  **  similar,"  but  whether  it  is  or  not,  he  then  goes  on  to 
state  the  three  fatal  objections  which  have  just  been  answered,  and 
to  which  it  is  not  consequently  again  necessary  to  allude. 

It  is  probably  unnecessary  to  continue  these  remarks  any  further ; 
enough  I  presume  has  been  said  to  show  that  Professor  Rawlinson's 
objections  are  not  fatal  to  my  views.  On  the  contrary,  so  far  as  I 
am  able  to  form  an  opinion,  they  do  not  touch  the  marrow  of  the 
subject.  They  have,  however,  forced  me  to  go  carefully  over  the 
subject  again,  and  with  his  criticisms  before  me  I  feel  more  satisfied 
and  more  confident  that  I  am  right,  than  when  I  first  published  my 
"  Palaces  of  Nineveh  and  Persepolis  Restored."  It  is  just  possible 
that  some  future  discovery  may  induce  me  to  modify  to  some 
small  extent  the  Ninevite  restoration.  But  this  is,  to  say  the  least  of 
it,  extremely  improbable,  and  I  feel  perfectly  confident  that  from  all 
the  materials  at  present  brought  to  light  no  other  conclusion  can  be 
arrived  at.  As  regards  the  Persepolitan  hall,  the  case  is  even  more 
clear.  That  contains  all  the  elements  of  a  correct  restoration  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  set  forth  in  the  beginning  of  this  paper,  to  as 
great  an  extent  as  any  ancient  building  I  am  acquainted  with.  If 
this  is  not  so,  my  science  is  a  failure,  and  my  life  has  been  a  dream. 

If  the  facts  of  the  case  are  as  they  have  been  stated  above, 
it  may  be  asked  why  should  a  man  in  Professor  Rawlinson's 
position  go  so  far  out  of  his  way  to  prove  them  otherwise? 
Why  devote  so  many  pages  of  what  are  intended  for  a  serious  history 
to  a  mere  carping  criticism  of  a  contemporary's  work  P  In  answer 
to  this  I  think  I  may  safely  assert  that  it  was  not  from  personal 
motives.     I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  his  feelings  towards 
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me  are  rather  those  of  friendship  than  otherwise.  He  knows  that 
I  have  always  been  a  warm  admirer  of  his  brother's  labours,  and 
everywhere  and  on  all  occasions  tried,  in  my  small  way,  to  defend 
them  against  the  attacks  so  frequently  brought  against  them,  and 
this  in  his  esteem  I  know  is  a  title  to  consideration. 

The  secret  I  believe  lies  in  this,  that  Professor  Rawlinson,  like 
almost  every  other  educated  man  in  this  country — out  of  the  profession 
— ^looks  on  architecture  as  a  mere  "  corpus  vile,"  which  he  is  per- 
fectly justified  in  using  as  he  pleases  in  order  to  exhibit  his  skill,  with- 
out thinking  whether  he  may  or  may  not  be  doing  any  harm  thereby ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  weU  imderstood  that  the  whole  success 
of  English  criticism  arises  from  the  enjoyment  the  public  feel  in 
the  exposure,  real  or  assumed,  of  any  author's  faults  or  failings.  The 
present  offered  an  admirable  opportimity  for  both  these  purposes, 
and  the  Professor  knew  perfectly  well  that  not  one  in  a  hundred  of 
his  readers  was  capable  of  forming  an  opinion  as  to  who  was  right 
and  who  wrong  in  this  matter,  and  that  this  hundredth  man  would 
certainly  not  take  the  trouble  to  do  so. 

•    Had  it  been  otherwise — ^had  he  been  able  to  grasp  the  significance 
of  the  problem  he  was  dealing  with — how  different  would  have  been 
the  result  of  his  architectural  chapters !     Had  ho  been  able  to  dis- 
criminate between  the  architecture  of  the  Turanian,  the  Semitic,  and 
the  Aryan  races  that  inhabited  and  still  inhabit  the  countries  he  was 
describing ;  had  he  been  able  to  follow  the  ever- varying  interchange 
of  influences  that  the  one  race  had  on  the  other,  and  to  show  how 
contact  with  Eg}'pt  and  Greece  eventually  modified  the  whole ;  .or 
tad  he  been  able  to  read  in  those  bricks  and  stones  the  feelings  and 
aspirations  of  the  people  who  placed  them  there,  what  a  picture  he 
inight  have  given  us  of  the  ancient  central  civilisation  of  the  old 
world!     But  he  missed  aU  this  because  with  him,  or  with  nine- 
tenths  of  the  public,  architecture  is  merely  an  art  by  which  architects 
Dianage  to  increase  their  fees  at  the  expense  of  our  public  or  private 
buildings.     Beyond  this,  it  is  only  a  plaything  or  a  puzzle.^ 

James  Fergusson. 


(1)  Throughout  his  work,  Professor  Hawlinson  adopts  a  practico  which  I  hope  may 
^  become  common.  A  great  number  of  the  architectural  woodcuts  in  his  work  are 
wrrowed — I  mean  the  actual  wood  blocks — firom  my  work  or  Mr.  Layard's.  This  is 
9^  nght,  as  permission  was  asked  and  given — though  it  is  not  very  usual  to  do  so  when 
»e  only  object  ia  to  show  how  absurd  they  are — and  the  source  whence  they  are  derived 
u  ttknowledged  in  the  table  of  contents.  But  in  the  text,  the  only  place  the  ordinary 
''•ier  ever  looks  at,  all  reference  to  the  source  whence  they  are  derived  is  sometimes 
*tttted,  and  when  introduced,  the  expression  always  is  "  after"  Fergusson  or  Layard, 
'•^  "  from."     The  practice  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  very  likely  to  mislead. 
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Chapter  XLIX. 

Fdouble  acrostics. 

But  Mrs.  Vandeleur  did  not  post  her  letter  after  all;  certain 
nnlooked-for  circumstances,  which  will  hereafter  appear,  having 
conspired  to  prevent  this  touchinp^  production  ever  reaching  the 
hands  for  which  it  was  intended.  When  the  very  box  she  meant  to 
drop  it  into  was  cleared  that  morning,  it  disgorged  a  little  note  for 
Count  Tourbillon,  the  delivery  of  which  occasioned  as  much  surprise 
as  so  imperturbable  a  gentleman  was  capable  of  feeling.  It  was 
short,  couched  in  his  own  language,  and  written  in  a  disguised  hand, 
which  might,  as  he  told  himself  more  than  once,  be  the  subterfuge 
of  a  lady,  a  lady's-maid,  a  bravo,  a  begging  impostor — -parbleu  ! 
even  an  assassin!  It  simply  prayed  him  to  render  himself,  as 
near  twelve  o'clock  as  he  conveniently  could,  at  a  certain  spot  in 
Kensington  Gardens,  where  a  person  would  be  awaiting  him ;  that 
person  might  easily  be  distinguished  as  holding  the  envelope  of  a 
letter  in  the  left  hand.  The  rendezvous,  it  must  be  well  understood, 
was  an  affair,  not  of  gallantry,  but  of  business.  It  was  to  ask  of  the 
Count  an  important  favour;  but  one  which  nevertheless  it  was 
inapossible  he  could  refuse.  Finally,  the  matter  in  question  had 
nothing  to  do  with  love  or  money,  and  affected  him  in  no  way  per- 
sonally; therefore  it  implored  him,  as  a  true  gentleman,  not  to 
disappoint  the  writer. 

Coimt  Tourbillon  propped  this  little  missive  against  his  looking- 
glass,  and  studied  it  throughout  the  whole  of  his  morning  toilet, 
continuing  his  reflections  during  the  consumption  of  at  least  half-a- 
dozen  cigarettes.  Finally,  arming  himself  with  the  indispensable 
umbrella,  he  sallied  forth,  resolved  to  penetrate  this  mystery,  of 
which  the  moat  incomprehensible  fold  seemed  to  be  that  it  depended 
in  no  way  on  his  own  attractions  of  appearance  or  conversation. 

Few  men  have  a  sufficiently  clear  account  with  conscience  to 
receive  an  anonymous  letter  unhaunted  by  some  shadowy  misgivings 
that  one  of  their  old  half-forgotten  iniquities  has  overtaken  them  at 
last.  "  Rare  antecedentem  scelestum,"  says  Horace,  as  though  he 
were  actually  quoting  the  Scriptural  warning,  "Be  sure  your  sin 
will  find  you  out."  A  long  impunity  makes  men  very  bold,  but 
even  the  most  audacious  cannot  divest  themselves  of  a  vague,  un- 
comfortable foreboding,  that  though  the  sky  be  still  bright,  a  cloud 
is  even  now  behind  the  hill ;  though  they  are  yet  untouched,  the 
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Avenger  is  even  now  bending  his  bow  in  the  thicket,  his  shaft 
perhaps  already  singing  and  quivering  through  the  caLoa  air  towards 
its  mark. 

By  preference,  by  temperament,  by  education,  Tourbillon  was  "  tris 
philosophe,^^  a  free-thinlcer,  a  doubter,  a  casuist,  an  esprit  forty  and 
a  riceur.  Turned  loose  at  sixteen  into  high  French  society — the 
best  school  for  manners,  the  worst  for  morals,  in  the  world — he 
TTould  have  laughed  to  scorn  any  feeble-minded  Mentor  who  should 
have  propounded  to  him  the  possibility  that  pleasure  might  not  be 
the  summum  bonnm  of  existence  ;  that  on  analysing  the  great  d^stde- 
ratnm,  the  mood  we  are  all  aiming  at — call  it  happiness,  self- 
approval,  repose,  comfort,  what  you  will — ^a  certain  property  named 
"  duty "  might  be  found  to  constitute  four-fifths  of  the  wished-for 
whole,  and  that  perhaps  the  honest  health  and  strength  of  a  barge- 
man or  a  coal-porter  might  fill  up  the  remainder.  Tourbillon,  I  say, 
would  have  scorned  such  a  moralist  as  a  well-meaning  imbecile,  and 
bade  him  take  his  trash  elsewhere,  with  a  little  less  than  his  usual 
cold  suavity  of  deportment,  because  that  the  man  within  the  man 
could  not  but  feel  chafed  and  irritated  by  the  horse -hair  garment  of 
Truth,  wearing  through  the  velvet  folds  of  Falsehood  and  Self-indul- 
gence with  ^\'hich  ho  was  enwrapped. 

Few  people  owed  a  longer  score  for  peccadilloes,  vices,  even  crimes, 
than  this  pleasant,  plausible  Parisian ;  that  he  had  not  the  guilt  of 
murder  on  his  soul  was  owing  to  the  merest  accident.  It  was  no 
fault  of  his,  as  he  told  himself  sometimes  without  a  shudder,  that 
he  did  not  shoot  Alphonse  de  Courcy  through  the  head  when 
they  fought  about  a  game  of  dominoes  at  Trieste — the  Austrian 
officer  who  seconded  him  smoked  as  only  Austrians  can  smoke,  or 
his  hand  had  been  steadier  than  to  shake  those  few  extra  grains  of 
powder  into  the  pistol,  which  caused  it  to  throw  an  inch  too  high, 
and  spoil  De  Courcy's  hat  instead  of  piercing  that  youth  through  the 
cavity  in  which  he  was  supposed  to  keep  his  brains.  Most  of  the 
other  sins  forbidden  by  the  Decalogue,  I  fear,  Tourbillon  had  com- 
mitted without  scruple.  Perhaps  he  never  bore  false  witness ;  cer- 
tainly never  stole ;  but,  en  revanchey  all  the  rest  of  his  duty  towards 
his  neighbour,  and  especially  towards  his  neighbour's  wife,  had  been 
neglected  and  perverted  from  the  day  he  first  entered  a  mlon  in  kid 
gloves  and  a  tail-coat. 

There  arc  hundieds  of  such  men  about.  Our  own  country  is  not 
without  its  share.  People,  good  people,  ask  them  to  their  houses, 
introduce  them  to  their  wives  and  daughters,  shrug  their  shoulders 
when  the  antecedents  of  these  guests  are  discussed,  or  observe  for- 
bearingly,  "  Wild,  I  fancy,  formerly,  and  in  one  or  two  serious 
scrapes ;  but  all  that  was  abroad,  you  know,  and  one  is  justified  in 
ignoring  it.  Besides,  such  an  agreeable,  well-informed  fellow,  and 
a  thorough  man  of  the  world." 
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There  is  a  vast  deal  of  charity,  you  see,  amongst  our  fellow- 
creatures — ^both  that  which  consists  in  the  giving  of  alms,  or  rather 
dinners,  to  those  who  are  not  in  need,  and  that  which  covers  or 
excuses  a  multitude  of  sins,  provided  always  the  sinners  be  agreeable 
people  of  the  stronger  sex.  Let  a  woman — the  victim,  we  will  say, 
of  one  of  these  pleasant  diners-out — who  has  been  led  by  her  softer 
nature  into  the  commission  of  a  single  fault,  throw  herself  on  the 
mercy  of  this  same  generous,  allowance-making  society,  and  she  will 
find  she  might  as  well  have  thrown  herself  from  the  roof  of  a  London 
house  on  the  area  railings  in  the  street  below. 

"  Arthur !  Arthur !  is  there  no  forgiveness  P  *'  groaned  remorse- 
ful Launcelot  from  the  depths  of  his  longing,  wayward,  false,  yet 
generous  heart,  while  he  sat  in  his  mailed  saddle,  an  unwilling 
rebel  to  the  lord  he  had  so  cruelly  wronged,  and  still  so  dearly 
loved.  Since  that  good  knight — the  flower  of  bravery — repented 
him  too  lat^,  how  many  a  tender  voice  has  sent  up  the  same 
despairing  cry  in  vain!  how  many  a  lonely  sorrowing  woman, 
eager  but  to  prove  the  sincerity  of  her  repentance,  has  wailed  in 
agony  for  forgiveness  on  earth,  which  will  only  be  granted  her  in 
heaven ! 

Count  Tourbillon,  I  need  scarcely  say,  was  the  last  person  to  dis- 
tress himself  either  by  regrets  for  the  past  or  apprehension  for  the 
fiiture.  Swallowing  a  qualm  or  two,  as  certain  visions  of  a  boy  who 
knew  no  harm,  walking  at  his  mother's  side  in  the  gardens  of  a 
ch&teau  by  the  Garonne,  rose  to  his  mind's  eye,  and  reflecting  that 
he  was  as  well  able  to  pull  through  a  difficulty,  and  hold  his  own 
now,  as  he  had  ever  been  in  his  life,  the  Count  amused  himself  by 
speculating  on  the  approaching  interview,  wondering  of  what  nature 
a  rendezvous  could  possibly  be,  in  wliich  the  object  was  avowedly 
neither  love  nor  war — an  appointment  made  neither  by  an  admirer 
nor  an  adversary.  "  It  is  droll,"  said  he.  **  Let  us  reflect  a  little. 
My  faith!  it  is  of  those  things  which  break  the  head  to  think 
about." 

He  broke  his  head  thinking  about  it  nevertheless,  the  whole  way 
from  Hyde  Park  Comer  to  the  gate  of  Kensington  Gardens.  Each 
of  the  many  faces  he  had  loved  and  betrayed  rose  in  succession  to 
remind  him  of  liis  vows,  to  reproach  him  with  his  perfidy,  and,  fiice 
by  face,  he  dismissed  them  all  without  a  sigh  of  pity,  a  twinge  of 
remorse.  He  had  not  even  the  grace  to  wish  he  could  undo  the  past, 
nor  to  persuade  himself  he  would  act  difierently  if  he  had  his  time  to 
come  over  again.  Once  only,  amongst  a  score  of  others  who  had 
made  a  deeper  impression  on  his  fancy,  he  thought  of  Fanny  Ainslie ; 
•but  it  was  with  a  smile  of  amusement  as  he  recalled  her  vivacious 
gestures,  her  quick  temper,  and  her  broken  French. 

Perhaps  in  all  that  phalanx  of  outraged  beauty  there  might  be 
one  memory  to  avenge  the  cause  of  her  injured  sisters,  one  Donna 
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Anna,  that  this  French  Giovanni  could  not  quite  forget,  one  lovely 

phantom,  to  spoil  his  rest,  like  her  who  haunted  the  couch  of  false 

Sextus — 

**  A  woman,  fair  and  stately, 
But  pale  as  are  the  dead, 
Who  through  the  watches  of  the  night 
Sate  spinning  by  his  bed. 

**  And  as  she  plied  the  distaff, 
In  a  sweet  voice  and  low, 
She  sang  of  great  old  houses, 
And  fights  fought  long  ago. 

**  So  spun  she,  and  so  sang  she, 
Until  the  East  was  grey. 
Then  pointed  to  her  bleeding  heart. 
And  shrieked,  and  fled  away." 

If  80,  he  stifled  her  as  resolutely  as  Othello,  and  with  far  less  com- 
punction. He  bade  her  go  back  to  her  place  of  torment  with  the 
others ;  he  could  not  attend  to  her  now ;  he  had  newer  matters  on 
hand.  Here  he  was,  already  at  Kensington  Gardens,  and  not  a  soul 
in  sight  but  a  gate-keeper  in  a  long  green  coat  and  a  hat  with  a 
gdd-lace  band. 

It  was  a  sweet  May  morning;  nowhere  sweeter  and  pleasanter 
tian  in  grassy,  shady,  cockney  Kensington  Gardens.  Being  a  first 
assignation,  at  least  for  aught  he  knew  to  the  contrary,  the  Count 
was,  therefore,  a  little  before  his  time — just  as  he  would  have  been 
for  a  duel.  Also,  as  before  a  duel,  he  proceeded  to  wdlc  away  the 
interval  by  smoking  a  cigar,  enjoying  the  warmth  of  the  sunshine, 
the  purity  of  the  air,  the  freshness  of  the  early  verdure,  as  keenly  as 
if  he  had  been  a  combination  of  Wordsworth  and  Howard,  poet  and 
philanthropist.  I  cannot  help  thinking  there  is  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  men  bom  without  consciences  at  all.  It  is  not  that  they 
commit  sin — all  of  us  do  that ;  but  their  enormities  seem  to  burden 
them  neither  with  anxiety  nor  remorse.  They  do  not  fidget  before- 
liand,  they  make  no  resolutions  of  amendment  afterwards;  they 
tiarel  on  the  broad  gauge,  so  to  speak,  in  first-class  carriages,  with 
^y  springs,  cushioned  seats,  and  a  supreme  indifierence  to  their 
destination.  They  are  more  plentiful  in  France  than  in  England, 
and  Count  Tourbillon  was  a  very  perfect  specimen  of  the  class. 

Smoking,  then,  in  placid  content  under  a  young  horse-chestnut, 
he  watched  with  half- indulgent,  half-cynical  smiles,  the  usual  busi- 
ness, amatory  and  otherwise,  of  this  suburban  resort,  waking  into 
its  daily  life.  The  first  figure  to  intrude  on  his  solitude  was  a  foot- 
piardsman  carrying  a  clothes-basket,  followed  by  a  dingy-looking 
^oman,  talking,  perhaps  scolding,  with  considerable  energy.  The 
fioldier  plodded  on  inattentive,  as  one  accustomed  to  the  sounds. 
''Husband  and  wife!"  said  the  Count  to  his  cigar,  with  a  shrug  of 
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the  shoulders.    "  My  faith,  how  badly  it  seems  always  to  arrange  itself, 
even  amongst  the  canaille.  Hold,  here  is  something  more  interesting ! " 

A  very  pretty  girl,  with  all  the  outward  appliances  of  wealth,  all 
those  subdued  graces  of  gesture  which  seem  only  acquired  by  the 
constant  habit  of  living  in  society,  was  walking  by  the  side  of  an 
invalid-chair  with  the  head  up,  and  a  man  in  livery  pushing  it 
behind.  Her  neat  boots,  her  well-gloved  hands,  her  golden  chignon^ 
her  beads,  her  bracelets,  her  draperies,  all  were  j^oint  device,  and 
denoted  not  only  birth  and  breeding,  but  enough  of  fashion  to  make 
the  Count  wonder  he  did  not  know  her  by  sight.  She  bent  over  the 
chair  so  affectionately,  seemed  so  engrossed  with  its  inmate,  that 
Tourbillon  felt  positively  interested,  and  moved  several  paces  from 
his  station  for  a  nearer  inspection  of  her  companion  ;  probably,  ho 
told  himself,  some  handsome  young  lover  disabled  by  a  wound  or 
an  accident.  Bah !  the  young  lover  was  an  old  lady  of  fourscore,  in 
a  close  bonnet  and  tortoise-shell  spectacles,  with  trembling  hands  in 
long-fingered  gloves,  and  a  poor,  shaking,  palsied  head,  that  turned 
like  the  sunflower  to  the  bright  young  beauty,  who  was,  indeed,  the 
light  of  its  declining  day. 

"  There  are  illusions,"  said  the  Count,  replacing  the  cigar  he  had 
taken  respectfully  from  his  lips,  "  and  there  must  of  consequence  be 
disillusions  to  counteract  them  !  Such  is  the  equipoise  of  existence. 
I  wish  my  doubtful  correspondent  would  appear  with  the  envelope 
in  his,  her,  its,  left  hand.  It  seems  I  am  here  in  faction,  with  but 
a  vague  prospect  of  relief.  Patience,  *fil  la  guerre,  comme  k  la 
guerre ! ' " 

Once  more  Tourbillon  resigned  himself  to  his  vigil,  which  was 
getting  rather  wearisome,  despite  such  interludes  as  a  dripping  w^ater- 
dog  shaking  itself  against  his  trousers,  two  little  girls  running  their 
hoops  simultaneously  between  his  legs,  and  a  petition  from  an  in- 
coherent slattern,  apparently  just  out  of  an  Asylum  for  Females  of 
"Weak  Intellect,  that  he  would  bo  so  good  as  to  put  her  in  the  direct 
road  to  St.  Pancras.  He  looked  at  his  watch.  It  was  scarcely  twelve 
yet.  He  would  make  a  little  tour,  he  thought,  to  kill  time,  and 
80  return  to  the  appointed  spot.  He  walked  half-a-dozen  paces, 
rounded  the  huge  smoke-blackened  stem  of  a  great  elm  tree,  and 
found  himself,  as  he  expressed  it,  "  nose  to  nose  '*  with  Mr.  Egremont. 
A  bystander,  had  there  been  one,  must  have  detected  that  the  meeting 
was  exceedingly  9}ial  a  propos,  they  were  so  glad  to  see  each  other  ! 
Dolly,  blushing  violently,  shook  the  Count's  hand  as  if  he  were  the 
dearest  friend  in  the  world.  **  How  was  Tourbillon  ?  He  had  not 
met  him  for  ages.  What  had  he  been  about?  He  had  never 
thanked  him  enough  for  his  kindness  on  a  late  occasion — and — ^had 
he  been  quite  well  since  he  saw  him  last  ?  " 

The  Coimt  looked  amused.     Hero  was,  indeed,  something  to  kill 
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tune,  not  that  he  had  any  ill-nature  about  him^  but  that  it  was  better 
fun  to  keep  Dolly  in  a  fidget  than  to  smoke  by  himself  till  his  corre- 
spondent arrived.  That  Dolly  was  in  a  fidget  only  became  too 
obvious  every  moment.  He  glanced  anxiously  about,  his  colour  went 
and  came,  he  laughed  nervously,  and  asked  irrelevant  questions 
without  waiting  for  their  answers.  If  the  Count  suspected  the  truth 
it  was  cruel  thus  to  prolong  the  torture,  but  like  a  fish  imskilfully 
played,  that  at  last,  with  one  desperate  efibrt,  snaps  your  line  and 
makes  off  to  sea,  Dolly,  catching  a  glimpse  of  a  well-known  parasol, 
surmounting  a  well-known  figure,  broke  from  his  tormentor  with  the 
courage  of  despair. 

He  had  persuaded  Miss  Tregunter,  not  without  difficulty,  to  take 
an  early  walk  with  him  in  these  pleasant  retreats.  They  were  en- 
gaged, but  their  engagement  had  not  yet  been  given  out,  so  they 
agreed  to  be  abroad  early,  before  the  gossiping  public  were  about.  It 
never  entered  the  calculations  of  either  that  they  would  meet  such  a 
worldly  spirit  as  Tourbillon  in  their  new-found  paradise. 

A  first  tete-d'tife  with  the  lady  who  has  imposed  on  you  a  first 

pressure  of  her  hand,  a  first  avowal  from  her  lips,  and  its  ratification 

thereon,  a  first  appointment  to  meet  her,  a  first  walk  with  her  in  Kew, 

Kensington,  or  any  other  garden  of  Eden,  is  a  thing  to  enjoy  while 

it  lasts,  to  remember  softly  and  kindly  when  it  has  passed  away, 

but  certainly  not  to  be  curtailed  nor  interrupted  by  an  unsympa- 

ihising  idler  whom  it  requires  only  a  little  moral  courage  to  shake  off. 

Dolly,  therefore,  seeing  the  wished-for  figure  in  the  distance  amongst 

the  trees,  looked  his  captor  boldly  in  the  face,  masking  any  bashful- 

aess  he  might  feel  with  a  certain  quaintness  of  manner  that  was 

natural  to  him. 

"I  cannot  stay  now.  Count,"  said  he,  "  not  another  moment.  But 
I  often  come  here,  and  will  meet  you  if  you  like  at  the  same  time 
to-morrow." 

"  Ah  !  you  come  often  here,"  repeated  the  Count,  laughing.  "  So 
io  not  I.  Tell  me  then.  Monsieur  Egremont,  what  do  you  find  so 
•tractive  in  such  a  solitary  place  ?" 

"  I  come  here  to  make  '  double  acrostics ! '  "  answered  Dolly,  un- 
Uushingly.  "  They  require  undivided  attention,  and  I  can't  do  them 
if  I  am  disturbed." 

Tourbillon  clapped  him  on  the  shoulder,  laughing  heartily,  "  Good  I " 
•*idhe,  "»M>;i  brave!  Success  to  your  double  acrostics.  I  shall  not 
^7  to  find  out  their  answers.  But,  trust  me,  my  friend,  you  will 
compose  them  all  the  better  for  a  little  assistance.  Your  English 
proverb  says,  you  know,  *  two  hearts,  two  heads,'  what  is  it  ?  *  are 
better  than  one  ! '  I  make  you  my  compliments,  and  I  leave  you  to  find 
•«t  its  truth." 

VOL.  HI.  N.5?.  E 
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Chapter  L. 

the  stak  of  the  west. 

TouiiBiLLON  looked  wistfully  after  the  retreating  couple  as  they  dis- 
appeared amongst  the  trees.  For  a  moment  he  could  have  envied 
Mr.  Egremont  and  Miss  Tregunter  their  open,  above-board,  and 
avowed  attachment.  Only  for  a  moment,  soon  reflecting  that  such 
matters  were  quite  out  of  his  line,  that  he  was  totally  unfitted  for  the 
flat  sameness  of  domestic  life,  that  the  only  sort  of  woman,  half- 
devil,  half-coquette,  who  could  hope  to  interest  him  now,  was  the  last 
he  would  wish  to  place  beside  him  in  his  home,  and  that  he  was 
actually  here  at  this  spot  but  in  accordance  with  that  evil  spirit 
which  made  novelty,  mystery,  and  intrigue,  the  daily  bread  of  his 
existence. 

A  rather  stout,  showy-looking  lady,  dressed  in  black,  came  rapidly 
along  the  broad  gravel  walk,  and  when  she  approached  the  Count, 
disclosed,  as  if  purposely,  the  envelope  of  a  letter  in  her  left  hand. 
The  Frenchman's  eye  brightened,  his  languor  vanished  in  an  instant 
The  hawk  in  her  swoop,  the  leopard  in  his  lair,  the  wolf  on  the 
slot,  every  beast  of  prey  wakes  into  energy  when  its  quarr}^  comes 
in  sight.  Tourbillon  took  his  hat  off  without  hesitation,  and  wished 
her  "  Good  morning,"  as  if  he  had  known  her  all  his  life. 

"  Madame  has  been  most  gracious  in  according  me  this  inter- 
view," said  he.  "  I  have  now  to  learn  how  I  can  be  of  service  to 
Madame." 

He  tried  hard  to  see  her  face,  but  a  couple  of  black  veils  drawn 
tight,  concealed  the  features  as  effectually  as  could  any  riding  mask 
of  the  last  century.  His  quick  perceptions,  however,  took  in  at  once 
that  her  figure  was  remarkably  good,  that  she  was  exceedingly  well- 
dressed,  and  that  the  jewellery,  of  which  she  wore  a  good  deal,  though 
very  magnificent,  was  in  perfect  taste. 

Her  handkerchief  too,  and  this  with  a  gentleman  of  Tourbillon's 
experience  counted  for  something,  was  trimmed  with  an  edging  of 
broad  and  delicate  lace. 

"A  lady,"  thought  the  Count,  "no  doubt.  Not  quite  a  grande 
dajne,  but  still  a  person  of  position.  WTio  can  she  be,  and  where  can 
she  have  seen  me  before  ?" 

He  made  no  question,  notwithstanding  the  protestations  in  her 
note,  that  this  was  a  fresh  conquest ;  assimiing,  therefore,  his  plea- 
santest  manner  and  his  sweetest  smile — ^but  the  bright  face  clouded, 
the  comely  cheek  turned  white  with  the  first  tones  of  her  voice,  while 
she  replied : — 

"  I  know  Count  Tourbillon  well.  I  think  he  cannot  have  forgotten 
me.  I  am  sure  he  will  not  deny  that  I  have  a  right  to  ask  of  him 
any  favour  I  please." 
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He  could  only  gasp  out^  ''Fanchon!  Madame  Ensleel  Just 
heaven  !     And  I  thought  you  were  dead ! " 

"  It  would  have  made  little  difference  to  you  if  I  had  been,"  she 
answered,  perfectly  immoved,  but  not  without  a  touch  of  scorn.  "  It 
need  make  no  diflerence  to  you  now.  Count,  I  did  not  come  here  to 
talk  about  yourself,  but  about  somebody  whose  boots  you  were  never 
fit  to  black.  I  speak  pretty  plain.  I've  come  from  the  side  of  the 
water  where  people  say  what  they  mean,  and  give  it  mouth  too." 

"You  did  not  think  so  once,"  he  broke  in  angrily;  and  then 
growing  conscious  that  the  position  was  false,  oven  ridiculous,  con- 
tinued more  temperately : — 

"  We  all  make  mistakes,  Madame.  This  is  a  world  of  mistakes. 
I  cannot  see  that  it  is  the  interest  of  either  to  injure  the  other. 
Cbrcumstances  conspired  against  us,  but  my  feelings  towards  you  hare 
ever  remained  the  same." 

"  I  can  ea^y  believe  it,"  she  answered  bitterly.  "  There  was  no 
love  lost,  Count,  you  may  take  your  oath.  I  told  you  that,  pretty 
smart,  in  the  letter  I  left  on  my  dressing-table  at  Milan.  You  used 
to  laugh  at  my  French,  but  you  understood  every  word  of  those  six 
lines,  m  be  bound.  Short  and  sweet,  wasn't  it  ?  And  what  I  said 
thai  I  mean  now." 

"Your  French,  like  everything  about  you,  was  always  charming," 
he  replied  gallantly.  "  Shall  we  sit  down,  a  little  apart  from  tho 
poblic  walk  P  Your  appearance,  Madame,  is  sufficiently  attractive  to 
comnumd  attention  anywhere." 

"  Tm  sure  if  I'm  not  ashamed  of  my  company  you  needn't  be," 
Had  tlie  lady,  moving  to  a  less  conspicuous  spot,  nevertheless,  and 
l^g  her  double  veil,  that  she  might  converse  more  freely.  "  I've 
^  ttuch  to  say,  and  I  shouldn't  care  if  the  whole  world  saw  you 
®d  me  together ;  but  I  don't  want  to  be  overheard,  all  the  same." 

Ju8t  the  old,  petulant,  wilful,  off-hand  manner,  he  thought ;  tho 
old  aelf-scom,  the  old  want  of  tact,  refinement,  and  good-breeding. 
Inking  into  her  face,  too,  he  coxdd  still  recognise  much  of  the 
"jgtt,  ccHnely  beauty  that  had  so  captivated  his  fancy  for  a  few 
^'^  many  years  ago.  It  was  coarser  now,  indeed ;  bolder,  harder, 
^  wliat  people  call  overblown  ;  but,  notwithstanding  her  life  of 
*^ge,  sorrow,  excitement,  and  adventure,  the  miller's  daughter  was 
*  iandaome,  striking  looking  woman,  even  yet. 

You  have  already  learned  by  Tourbillon's  exclamation  of  astonish- 
*«iit  that  it  was  no  other  than  Fanny  Draper,  or  rather  Mrs.  Ainslie, 
^  thus  sat  by  his  side  in  Kensington  G^dens,  whom  he  had  never 
^^  since  she  left  him  in  a  fit  of  anger,  disgust,  and  passionate 
'^pcutance,  some  two  months  after  her  desertion  of  Gerard,  and 
^hosegabflequent  career — extending  over  a  good  many  years — would 
iMf  have  fiUed  a  three*volimie  novel,  rich  in  scrapes,  situations^  ups- 
""A^oviuiy  gucoesa^  disappointment,  and  retribution. 

E  2 
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Thrown  on  her  own  resources  when  she  quitted  the  Count  at  Mihin, 
Fanny  determined  to  return  home  at  once  and  tr}'  her  fortune  on  the 
English  stage.  It  was  a  profession  to  which  she  was  specially 
adapted  by  nature,  and  in  which  her  mobility  of  feature  and  peculiar 
style  of  beauty  a£Porded  great  advantages.  She  had  not  forgotten 
Mr.  Bruff's  flattering  estimate  of  her  histrionic  powers,  nor  the 
lessons  he  had  given  her  in  the  humble  country-town,  to  which  she 
even  now  looked  back  as  to  her  one  glimpse  of  paradise  on  earth. 
She  avoided  Ripley,  and  never  went  near  her  father,  but  plunged 
hastily  into  London,  and,  converting  the  few  jewels  she  had  brought 
with  her  into  ready-money,  got  an  engagement  to  dance  in  a  minor 
theatre  at  eighteen  shillings  a  week,  and  so  put  her  foot  on  the  lowest 
round  of  a  ladder  in  which  the  topmost  seemed  hopelessly  out  of 
reach.  It  was  the  old  story.  Fanny  Draper — or  Miss  Douglas,  as 
she  called  herself — was  fortunate  enough  to  hit  that  combination  of 
three  properties  which  alone  ensure  success ;  these  are,  confidence, 
abilitj%  and  opportunity.  Of  the  two  first  she  possessed  more  than 
her  share,  and  the  last  she  owed  to  the  sudden  illness  of  a  dashing 
yotmg  lady  with  beautiful  legs,  who  enacted  the  leading  character  in 
an  extravaganza  of  which  Fanny  constituted  a  mere  humble  item  in 
tights  and  spangles.  Miss  Douglas,  on  this  fortunate  occasion, 
advanced  boldly  to  the  rescue,  accepted  the  part  at  an  hour's  notice, 
and  was  recognised  as  a  star  by  the  infallible  criticism  of  a  crowded 
gallery  the  moment  she  came  to  the  footlights.  Her  legs  were  q\iite 
equal  to  the  absentee's,  her  beauty  infinitely  superior,  while  her  acting, 
as  even  the  manager  admitted,  really  was  something  like  acting,  and 
he  increased  her  salary  forthwith.  She  left  him,  nevertheless,  at  the 
end  of  his  season,  for  a  far  better  engagement,  and  the  following 
year  saw  her  starring  it  in  the  country  and  making  five  or  six  pounds 
a  week.  A  break  then  occurred  in  Miss  Douglas's  career  until  she 
appeared  again,  as  a  Mrs.  St.  Germyn,  at  Liverpool,  to  take  her 
benefit  on  the  eve  of  a  Continental  tour.  Under  different  names  she 
continued  to  perform  at  divers  French  theatres^  in  Bussia,  Prussia, 
and  Austria,  covering  her  deficiencies  of  accent  and  pronunciation 
with  an  espiiglerie  of  manner  that  a  foreign  audience  found  irresistible, 
till,  finally,  being  heard  of  as  Madame  Molinara,  the  great  stage  cele- 
brity of  New  York,  she  was  imported  by  indefatigable  DoUy  Egre- 
mont  to  retrieve  a  waning  reputation  and  replenish  an  exhausted 
cash-box  for  his  Accordion  Theatre. 

Madame  Molinara  had  not  passed  through  so  many  vicissitudes 
without  adding  good  store  of  experience  to  the  mother- wit,  of  which 
she  enjoyed  her  full  share,  and  she  certainly  did  not  put  too  low  a 
price  upon  her  talents.  After  a  correspondence  that  nearly  drove 
Dolly  wild  in  its  progress,  and  a  stormy  passage  across  the  Atlantic 
highly  conducive  to  health,  when  it  was  over,  behold  the  celebrated 
American  actress,  safely  arrived  in  London^  engaged  at  an  exorbitant 
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price  to  take  the  leading  part  in  a  melodrama  written  by  the  husband 
from  whom  she  had  been  separated  for  more  years  than  she  liked  to 
ooont. 

"  It  is  itself  as  good  as  a  play/'  said  she^  after  detailing,  in  as  few 
words  as  possible,  the  above  information  for  the  benefit  of  the  atten- 
tive Count,  who  disappointed  her,  it  must  be  admitted,  by  evincing  so 
little  surprise  at  the  most  startling  points  of  her  narrative.     "  liey 
do  say.  Truth  is  stranger  than  Fiction  ;    I'm  sure,   in  my  case, 
Bomance  whips  Reality.     And  now  to  think  of  my  sitting  alongside 
of  you,  under  an  English  elm.     Dear,  dear !   what  beautiful  elms 
there  was  used  to  stand  in  the  park  at  Oakover  !     Why,  that  loafer 
there  with  a  spaniel  dog  might  almost  realise  we  were  two  lovers 
taking  a  spell  of  courting.     Well,  well !     We've  all  been  fools  in 
oar  day  ;  but  live  and  learn  is  my  motto !     And  now,  Coimt,  what 
d'ye  think  nuide  me  write  you  that  little  note  last  night  before  I 
went  to  bed  ?  Ah  !  you  wouldn't  guess  from  July  to  eternity.    You're 
as  sly  as  a  'possum  :  I  know  that  of  old ;  but  I've  fixed  you  there,  I 
estimate.     It's  not  often  you  get  a  Frenchman  up  a  tree  in  what  you 
was  used  to  call, — excuse  my  laughing — to  call  an  affair  of  the  heart." 
Tourbillon  was  at  a  non  plus.     What  could  she  be  driving  at,  this 
iard,  bold  woman — with  her  hateful  Americanisms  and  her  loud, 
coarse  mirth  P    He  felt  confused,  puzzled,  even  a  little  ashamed,  to 
Ve  thus  taken  aback.      As  before  an  armed  adversary  he  would  have 
fidlen  *'  on  guard  "  by  instinct,  so  with  a  feminine  foe  he  unconsciously 
ttsomed  those  tactics  that  came  most  natural  to  him  in  dealing  with 
tlie  gentler  and  subtler  sex.     He  must  make  love  to  her,  he  thought, 
derigueur;  must  warm  up  the  sentiments,  never  very  palatable,  that 
Iiad  stood  cold  so  long,  and  compound  the  best  dish  he  could  of  the 
kMt.    She  expected  it,  of  coarse,  or  why  was  she  there  P     With  a 
pnictised  glance  from  his  bright  black  eyes,  of  which  he  knew  the 
power  as  well  as  the  most  finished  coquette  who  ever  wore  petticoats* 
^  took  his  companion's  hand,  and  whispered  softly : — 

"  You  wrote  to  me,  Fanchon.  Yes,  I  call  you  Fanchon  to-day,  as 
I  We  called  you  by  that  endearing  name  for  years,  in  my  sorrows, 
^  my  solitude,  in  my  dreams.  You  sent  for  me  because  your  heart, 
«ke  mine,  cannot  quite  forget.  Because,  like  mine,  it  pines  to  resume 
^"tee  more  the  only  true  affection  it  has  ever  known.  Because,  in 
^1  we  return  after  all  our  wanderings  to  our  first  attachments,  and 
"HUid — though  you  would  not  trust  your  address  to  the  chances  of 
*  letter,  you  will  confide  it  to  me  now,  and  we  shall  speedily  meet 
•giin." 

She  laughed  once  more.     Heartily  this  time,  and  with  such  real 
eqoyment  as  convinced  even  Tourbillon's  vanity,  that  whatever  mo- 
tives led  her  to  seek  this  interview,  affection  for  himself  had  nothing 
todo  with  them. 
*'  YoQ  whip  creation^  Coimt !  "  she  said,  wiping  her  eyes  with  the 
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riclily-lac^d  liandkerchiof.  "  You  do,  indeed !  Such  cheek  as  youi-s 
was  never  so  much  as  heard  of  out  of  Paris.  You  carry  on  with  so 
good  a  face  too.  Solemn  enough  to  stop  a  clock  !  They  spoiled  a 
second  Listen  when  they  made  you  an  attache,  or  an  ambassador,  or 
whatever  you  are.  I  don't  know  whether  you've  done  well  in  your 
own  profession,  but  I'm  availed  you'd  get  along  considerable  in  mine. 
Now  if  you'll  stow  all  that  gammon  and  speak  common  sense  for 
three  minutes,  I'll  tell  you  my  mind  right  away,  and  then  make 
tracks.  That  ugly  chap  in  a  gold-laced  hat  has  been  looking  ^ur 
way  till  I'm  tired  of  him.  Listen,  Count.  This  is  somethiag  to 
your  advantage !  " 

"  You  were  always  heartless,"  replied  Tourbillon,  in  perfect  good 
humour.  "  It  is  my  misfortune.  Speak,  Madame,  I  am  all  attention." 

" Now  that's  business,"  said  the  lady  approvingly.  "I  suppose, 
monsieur,  you  won't  deny  that  I  know  two  or  three  things  you'd  just 
as  soon  I  kept  to  myself." 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders  carelessly,  but  with  an  affirmative 
gesture. 

"  Very  well,"  she  continued.  "  Now  if  you'll  keep  my  secrets  I'll 
keep  yours.     Is  it  a  bargain  ?  " 

"  Honour !  "  said  the  Count  with  a  smile. 

"  Honour  !  "  she  repeated.  "  Ah  !  but  is  it  honour  as  if  I  were  a 
nian  and  could  call  you  to  account  ?  No.  Don't  get  riled.  I'm 
aware  you'd  make  no  bones  about  that !  But  is  it  honour  such  as 
you  would  pledge  to  another  gentleman  "  (she  put  a  bitter  emphasis 
on  the  word)  "  like  yourself?  " 

" Honour,  madame  !  "  he  answered  gravely,  "as  between  man  and 
man.     On  both  sides !  " 

She  seemed  satisfied. 

"  Then  to  such  honour  I  trust,"  said  she,  "  that  you  will  not  betray 
me.  That  you  will  never  recognise  nor  salute  me  in  public,  never 
divulge  in  private  that  the  Madame  Molinara  of  the  play-bills  owns 
a  legal  right  to  but  one  of  all  the  names  she  has  been  called  by,  and 
that  name  she  disgraced,  not  for  your  sake,  you  needn't  think  it ! 
but  because — ^well,  never  mind  why.  Perhaps  because  she  had  a 
wild,  fierce  temper  and  a  loving  heart !  You  may  sneer.  Count,  you 
often  used,  I  remember,  but  I  tell  you,  there  is  but  one  man  in  the 
world  I'd  walk  fifty  yards  to  serve,  and  that  man  was  once  my  hus- 
band. Once  !  He's  my  husband  still.  Let  me  see  who  dare  dispute 
it !  But  I'll  never  stand  in  his  way,  poor  Gerard,  I'll  never  be  a  clog 
and  a  blot  and  a  disgrace  to  him.  If  he  fancies  I'm  dead  and  gone, 
perhaps  he'll  think  kindly  of  me  now  and  then,  who  knows  ?  We 
didn't  hit  it  off  so  bad  together  just  at  first.  It  seems  queer  enough 
to  remember  it  aU  now.  Don't  be  afraid.  Count,  I'm  not  going  to 
cry,  but  I  can't  keep  from  laughing.  It's  enough  to  make  a  cat 
laugli.     Madame  Molinara  don't  sound  much  like  Fanny  Draper, 
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does  it  ?  Nor  I  don't  look  much  like  her  neither — do  I  ?  There's 
but  two  people  left  in  England  I'm  afraid  of  now  that  poor  father's 
dead  and  gone,  and  me  never  to  have  seen  him  !  But  two  in  all 
England,  Count,  and  you're  one  of  them." 
TourbiUon  bowed,  as  accepting  a  compliment,  adding— 
"And  Monsieur  Ainslie,  without  doubt,  is  the  other?" 
"  Gerard ! "  she  exclaimed,  with  another  laugh,  which  stifled 
lomething  like  a  sob.  "Not  he!  Not  if  he  was  coming  up  the 
walk  here,  this  instant.  And  dressed  for  the  stage,  bless  you !  why 
he  wouldn't  know  me  from  his  grandmother.  No,  I  can  keep  out 
of  the  other's  way.  She  and  I  are  little  likely  to  meet  in  this  great 
crowded  town ;  but  I  own  I  was  afraid  of  you.  I  remembered  your 
ways  of  old.  I  knew  that  if  you  heard  of  a  fresh  face,  be  she  prin- 
cess, actress,  or  chimney-sweep,  you'd  never  rest  till  you'd  seen  her, 
and  found  out  all  about  her,  and  made  love  to  her,  maybe,  as  you 
always  do.  That's  why  I've  asked  you  to  meet  me  here.  That's  why 
I've  asked  you  to  promise  you  will  never  let  Mr.  Ainslie  nor  anybody 
else  know  I'm  alive  and  in  England.  Now,  Count,  can  I  depend 
upon  you  ?" 

"  It  is  a  bargain,"  answered  Tourbillon,  impressively ;  "  on  one 
side,  as  on  the  other  !  " 

"  Done !  "  she  answered,  shaking  hands  as  if  to  ratify  the  com- 
pact, while  she  wished  him  good-bye.  "  I  shall  perhaps  have  one 
more  look  at  him  now.  He'll  never  be  the  wiser.  Of  the  other  I 
have  no  fear — ^no  fear.  She's  a  real  lady,  and  I — well,  I'm  an 
actress.  Nothing  better.  I  thank  you,  Tourbillon ;  I  do,  indeed. 
Good  luck  to  you  !     From  my  heart  I  wish  you  well ! " 

So  she  walked  out  of  the  garden,  staring  superciliously  on  the  un- 
offending guardian  of  the  gate,  while  the  Count,  selecting  his  largest 
^^P^>  proceeded  to  light  it  thoughtfully  and  methodically,  looking 
after  his  late  companion  with  an  air  of  whimsical  consternation  on 
tis  expressive  countenance  that  language  is  powerless  to  describe. 


Chapter  LI. 


"PAIS   CE   QUE   DOIS." 


Uadame  MoLiNARA,  or  Fanny,  as  we  may  again  call  her,  had  con- 
fessed to  the  Coimt  that,  besides  himself,  there  was  but  one  person  in 
London  from  whom  she  feared  recognition,  but  one  whom  she  dreaded 
to  meet.  Her  feminine  instincts  warned  her  that  if  she  should 
chance  to  come  face  to  face  with  Mrs.  Vandeleur,  all  attempt  at 
further  concealment  would  be  in  vain.  The  spirit  of  rivalry  between 
women  is  far  keener,  subtler,  more  enduring  than  with  men.  The 
nuller's  daughter  had  loved  Gerard  Ainslie  as  dearly  as  it  was  in  such 
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a  nature  to  love  any  human  being,  and  was  ready  to  prove  her  affec- 
tion by  voluntarily  relinquishing  every  claim  on  her  husband.  She 
felt  she  could  never  make  him  happy ;  felt  it  now  just  as  surely^ 
though  not  so  bitterly,  as  in  the  first  days  of  their  married  life.  She 
had  resolved,  and  in  such  a  woman  there  was  no  small  self-sacrifice 
in  the  resolution,  that  she  would  be  contented  but  to  hear  that  he  was 
beloved  by  somebody  more  worthy  of  him.  That  should  he  choose 
to  believe  her  dead  (remember,  Fanny's  standard  of  morality  waa 
only  in  accordance  with  her  education  and  her  subsequent  career), 
she  would  never  imdeceive  him ;  trying  to  rejoice  from  her  heart  if  she 
learned  he  was  married  to  another — just  as  she  had  rejoiced  when  she 
read  in  the  English  newspapers  of  his  succession  to  wealth  that  she 
never  dreamed  of  asking  him  to  share  with  her.  To  be  sure  her  pro- 
fession brought  her  in  more  money  than  she  could  spend ;  but  had  she 
been  penniless,  she  felt  it  would  have  made  no  difference.  With  all 
her  faults  she  was,  in  some  respects,  a  thorough  woman :  in  none 
more  so  than  in  certain  overstrained  sentiments  of  false  pride  and 
real  generosity.  True,  she  could  have  approved  of  Gerard's  marriage 
to  any  other  on  earth  rather  than  to  Mrs.  Vandeleur.  Thousands  of 
miles  off  a  pang  smote  her  when  she  saw  in  the  Times  how  that  lady 
had  at  last  become  a  widow.  But  while  her  heart  insisted  Gbrard 
would  never  care  for  anybody  but  Norah,  her  head  reasoned  more 
coldly  and  rationally,  that  few  attachments  were  rooted  deep  enough 
to  withstand  such  contrary  blasts  as  had  swept  over  the  White  Rose, 
to  outlive  so  long  a  frost  as  must  have  chilled  and  pierced  her  to  the 
core.  **  No,"  she  told  herself,  walking  hastily  homeward  through 
the  Park.  **  If  they  had  been  going  to  make  a  match  of  it  they 
would  have  settled  matters  months  ago.  John  Vandeleur's  been  dead 
long  enough,  in  all  conscience.  My  !  what  a  wicked  one  he  was  !  I 
wonder  what's  gone  with  him  now  !  Well,  it's  no  use  bothering 
about  that ;  I  dare  say  Miss  Norah's  pretty  much  altered,  too,  by 
this  time.  I  know  I  am,  though  the  Yankees  didn't  seem  to  think 
there  was  a  deal  amiss  with  my  outside  neither !  What,  will  happen 
to  my  Gerard  is  this.  Some  young  lady  of  title  will  fall  in  love  with 
him,  and  they'll  be  married  with  two  parsons  and  a  dozen  of  brides- 
maids, and  I'll  put  on  a  thick  veil  and  go  up  in  the  gallery  to  see  it 
done.  Suppose  she  don't  suit  him  after  all.  That  won't  do  at  any 
price.  No,  we'll  fix  it  different  for  his  sake,  though  it's  as  bad  as 
bitters  to  swallow  down.  If  he  must  have  the  woman  he  set  his 
foolish  boy's  heart  on,  why  he  shall.  I'll  give  him  up  to  her,  I  will. 
'Specially  if  she's  gone  off  in  her  looks.  I  shall  never  know  it 
though.  I  mustn't  meet  her.  It's  my  business  to  keep  out  of  her 
way  if  I  go  barefoot  a  hundred  miles.  Jerusalem !  If  this  isn't 
Miss  Welby  herself ! " 

Fanny  had,  indeed,  bounced  into  the  very  arms  of  a  lady  making 
for  a  brougham  waiting  some  twenty  paces  off,  in  the  carnage-drive. 
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whom  ahe  knew  ^t  once  for  Mrs.  Yandeleur,  and  whom,  in  the  con- 
fonon  of  the  moment^  she  called  out  loud  by  her  maiden-name.  The 
leoognition  was  instantaneous  and  mutual.  Norah,  turning  as  white 
as  a  aheety  Mt  ready  to  drop.  With  both  hands  she  clung  to  the 
ndling  that  guarded  the  footway,  and  stroye  to  frame  some  common- 
place worda  of  greeting  and  surprise.  In  yain,  for  not  a  syllable 
would  come. 

Fanny  recorered  her  senses  first ;  more  accustomed  to  situations  of 
perplexity,  she  had  acquired  the  useful  habit  of  taking  the  bull  by 
the  homsy  and  she  saw  with  a  glance  that  the  present  was  no  time 
for  deception  or  concealment.  Acting  always  on  impulse,  it  was  her 
impolae  at  this  moment  to  be  frank,  generous,  and  out-spoken.  She, 
the  woman  who  had  right  and  power  on  her  side,  threw  herself  with- 
out hentation  on  the  mercy  of  the  other. 

**  Hiss  Norah ! "  said  she.  "  Miss  Welby — I  beg  your  pardon, 
Mrs.  Yaadeleur.  It's  too  late ;  you  knew  me ;  I  saw  you  did.  You 
was  always  a  good  friend  to  me  and  mine  long  ago.  Be  a  good 
friend  stiU.    Will  you  keep  my  secret  and  his  ?" 

**  Your  secret !     His ! "    gasped  Norah,  still    holding  on  to  the 
mill.     "  Fanny — ^Mrs.  Ainslie — what  do  you  mean  ?  " 
The  other  had  quite  recovered  her  coolness  now. 
''Is  that  your  carriage,  ma'am P"    said  she,    pointing    to  the 
broagham,   with  its  two  servants  assiduously  preparing  for  their 
mirtress.     "  Will  you  give  me  a  lift  P     I've  something  to  say  that 
m!t  be  said  out  here  amongst  all  these  people.     Oh !  you  needn't  be 
tfraidl    I  keep  a  carriage  of  my  own  now !  " 

This  was  unjust,  for  Mrs.  Yandeleur,  though  she  had  not  yet 
recovered  her  voice,  expressed  in  dumb  show  exceeding  goodwill 
tkus  to  remove  their  imexpected  interview  from  public  gaze ;  but 
Fanny  was  prepared  to  be  imjust,  because  with  the  one  comprehensive 
glance  that  took  in  the  other's  features,  complexion,  bonnet,  ear-rings, 
gloves,  dress,  and  deportment,  the  uncomfortable  truth  obtruded 
iWf,  that  never  even  in  her  bright  young  days  long  ago,  had  the 
'Oiite  Rose,  spite  of  anxiety  and  agitation,  looked  more  queenly, 
Aore  deUcate,  more  beautiful,  than  at  that  moment. 

It  was  a  hard  task  Madame  Molinara  had  set  herself,  but  she 
^ved  to  go  through  it,  reflecting  with  something  of  bitter  sarcasm 
">4t,  had  she  known  beforehand  her  rival's  beauty  remained  so 
witamished,  she  would  never  have  drifted  into  the  false  position  that 
«<fe  her  do  an  act  of  generosity  against  her  will. 

Not  till  the  door  of  the  carriage  was  banged  to,  and  the  direction 
given  for  Fanny's  residence,  did  Mrs.  Yandeleur  find  her  voice.  It 
c»ne  at  last,  very  weak  and  tremulous, — 

**I  was  so  startled  just  now,  I  could  not  tell  you,  but  I  am  glad  to 
*e  you  again,  Fanny.     Indeed  I  am." 
"  That's  nonsense,"  answered  Fanny,  with  good-humoured  abrupt- 
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ness.  "You  oughtu't  to  be.  You  ought  to  hate  me.  You  do. 
Just  as  I  used  to  hate  you.  But  you  won't  hate  me  any  longer  when 
I've  told  you  all  I  want  to  say.  What  a  noise  these  small  broughams 
make,  to  be  sure.  One  can't  hear  oneself  speak.  I  suppose  it's  being 
so  near  the  wheels." 

Mrs.  Vandeleur  could  hardly  help  smiling  at  this  display  of  a 
fastidious  taste  in  carriages  from  the  miller's  daughter.  Perhaps 
the  other  made  the  remark  on  purpose,  intending  thereby  to  place 
them  both  on  a  more  common-place  and  more  equal  footing; 
perhaps  only  with  the  nerv'ous  desire  natural  to  us  all,  of  putting 
off,  if  for  ever  so  few  seconds,  the  fatal  word  or  deed  that  must  hence- 
forth be  irrevocable,  irretrievable.  There  was  silence  for  a  few 
seconds  between  the  two  women,  while  each,  scanning  the  other's 
exterior,  wondered  what  Gerard  could  see  to  excuse  his  infatuation, 
but  with  this  difference,  that  Mrs.  Vandeleur  marvelled  honestly  and 
from  her  heart,  whereas  the  actress  forced  herself  to  stifle  the  con- 
viction of  her  own  inferiority  in  all,  except  mere  physical  attraction, 
that  fascinated  mankind.  She  broke  it  abruptly,  and  with  an  effort. 
"Miss  Norah,"  said  she,  "Mrs.  Vandeleur,  do  you  think  as  bad 
people  can  ever  be  happy  ?  Not  if  they're  ever  so  prosperous  ? 
Don't  believe  it.  I've  been  wicked  enough  myself,  and  now  I'm  so 
miserable — so  miserable !  "  Her  voice  came  thick  and  dry,  while 
the  lines  that  denote  mental  suffering  deepened  and  hardened  round 
her  mouth.  The  comely  face  looked  ten  years  older  than  when  it 
smiled  mockingly  on  Tourbillon  half-an-hour  ago. 

Norah  took  her  hand.  "  Nobody  is  too  wicked,"  said  she  gently, 
"  to  repent,  and  to  make  amends." 

"  Repent !  "  echoed  Fanny,  almost  in  tones  of  anger,  "  I  can't 
repent,  I  tell  you.  I'd  do  just  the  same  if  it  was  to  come  over 
again.  But  I  can  make  amends,  and  I  will  too.  Oh,  Mrs.  Van- 
deleur, you'll  hate  me,  you'll  despise  me,  you'll  never  forgive  me 
when  you  know  all.  No  more  you  ought  not.  I'll  never  forgive 
myself.  And  yet  I'm  not  sorry  for  it  really  in  my  heart.  I'm  not. 
You  cannot  imderstand  how  I  was  tempted.  You'd  been  used  to 
gentlefolks  all  your  life.  To  you,  he  was  just  one  amongst  a  lot  of 
others.  But  to  me,  he  seemed  like  an  angel  out  of  heaven.  Ay, 
the  first  time  as  ever  I  set  eyes  on  him,  walking  through  the  fields, 
and  watching  of  the  May-fly  on  poor  old  Ripley  water,  I  loved  him 
so^I  loved  him  so  !  " 

"  Loved  him !  "  thought  Norah,  "  and  yet  she  could  leave  him 
for  years,  when  she  had  a  right  to  be  near  him.  Ah !  if  I'd  been  in 
her  place,  I'd  have  followed  my  darling  through  the  wide  world, 
whether  he  liked  it  or  not."     But  she  felt  that  after  all  this  woman 

was  his  wedded  wife,  while  she Well,  she  had  no  right  to  speak, 

«o  she  held  her  peace. 

"  Then  I   determined,"  continued  Fanny,  in  a  set,  firm  voice ; 
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"  yes,  I  swore,  that  come  what  might,  I'd  have  him,  if  I  died  for  it. 
I  wasn't  a  good  girl  like  you,  Miss  Norah.  I  wasn't  brought  up  to 
he  a  good  girl,  though  poor  old  daddy  he  was  always  the  kindest  of 
fathers  to  me.  And  I  hadn't  set  foot  in  England  two  days  afore  I 
was  down  at  Ripley,  and  through  the  orchard  like  a  lapwing,  making 
no  doubt  as  I  should  find  him  with  his  arm  over  the  half-door,  and 
his  dear  old  face,  that's  in  heaven  now,  smiling  through  the  flour, 
80  pleased  to  see  his  little  Fan.  I  ain't  going  to  cr}%  Mrs.  Van- 
deleur.  Well,  when  I  came  round  in  front,  the  place  was  all  shut 
up  and  boarded  in.  The  garden  plots  was  choked  in  nettles,  the 
box  had  grown  as  high  as  my  knees,  the  mill-wheel  was  stopped, 
and  the  sluice  dry.  I  cried  then,  I  did,  for  I  knew  I  should  never 
see  him  no  more.  It's  a  quiet  little  place  they've  buried  him  in. 
Close  by  mother,  in  a  comer  of  Ripley  churchyard.  Oh,  Mrs.  Van- 
deleor,  d'ye  think  he  could  have  died  without  knowing  as  his  little 
Fan  would  have  given  her  two  eyes  to  be  at  his  bed-head,  only  for  a 
minute  ?  I  can't  bear  to  think  it.  I  won't !  I  can't !  I  ain't  going 
to  cry.     I  ain't  going  to  cry !  " 

But  ahe  did  cry,  heartily,  bursting  into  a  passion  of  tears,  as 
liolent  as  it  was  soon  over,  while  Mrs.  Vandeleur,  woman-like, 
yfept  a  little,  no  doubt,  for  company. 

"  You've  a  good  heart,  you  have,"  resumed  the  miller's  daughter, 

"  and  that's  why  I'm  so  sorry  and  so  resolute.     Look  here,  Mrs. 

YaxMleleur;  I  stole  away  the  man  you  loved^  and — yes,  I  will  say  it 

out — as  loved  you,  and  made  him  my  husband.      There  was  others 

in  the  business,  far  more  to  blame  than  me.     Others  as  stuck  at 

nothing  to  get  what  they  wanted,  be  it  good  or  bad,  but  that's  all 

past  and  gone  now.  Well,  I  know  if  right  had  been  right,  you  should 

have  had  my  Gerard  (Norah  winced  and  shrank  back  into  her  corner 

of  the  carriage),  and  you  shall  have  him  yet.     Repent  and  make 

amends,  says  you.     I  can't  repent,  but  I  can  make  amends.     Nobody 

but  yourself  and  one  other  knows  I'm  in  England,  or  even  alive. 

rU  engage  that  one  doesn't  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag.     Besides,  I've 

heard  say  that  if  a  woman  keeps  seven  years  away  from  her  husband, 

she's  as  good  as  dead  to  him  in  law,  and  he  can  marry  again.     You 

two  might  be  very  happy  together.     I  don't  want  to  see  it ;  but  I 

<5an  bear  to  know  it,  if  it's  my  own  doing.     There,  I've  said  my  say, 

^d  here  we  are  turning  into  Bemer's  Street." 

"Impossible!"  exclaimed  Norah,  struggling  fiercely,  as  it  were, 
^th  the  evil  spirit  that  was  tempting  her,  radiant  and  seductive  as 
^  angel  of  light.  "  Impossible,  Fanny !  You  mean  kindly, 
generously,  no  doubt.  But  your  marriage  to — ^to  Mr.  Ainslie  is 
lawful  and  binding  so  long  as  you  both  live.  Nothing  on  earth  can 
^do  it.     Besides,  think  of  the  scandal — the  shame — the  sin  !  " 

"Oh,  I  don't  go  in  for  all  that,"  answered  Fanny,  a  little  relieved, 
it  may  be,  in  her  secret  heart,  by  the  rejection  of  her  handsome  offer. 
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"  I've  got  other  things  to  think  of.  I  can't  sit  with  my  hands  before 
me,  working  it  backwards  and  forwards  like  you  ladies  do.  I've  my 
own  bread  to  make,  you  see,  and  very  good  bread  it  is,  I  can  tell  you. 
Why,  I've  a  part  to  study  now  this  very  afternoon.  And  father  isn't 
hardly  cold  in  his  grave,"  she  added,  with  a  strange,  ghastly  smile. 

"  A  part  to  study  !  "  repeated  Norah.  "  Oh,  Fanny !  you  never 
will — you  never  can !  " 

"Folks  must  live,"  answered  the  other,  with  the  hard,  bold 
expression  that  had  varied  so  often  during  their  drive,  settling  over 
her  face  once  more. 

They  had  now  reached  Madame  Molinara's  door  in  Berners  Street, 
and  the  brougham  came  to  a  stop. 

"  Fanny ! "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Vandeleur,  **  you  mean  to  do  right. 
You  want  to  be  better.  We  are  both  very  miserable.  I — 'I  have 
more  than  I  need  of  this  world's  wealth.  Share  with  me.  Leave 
the  stage,  and  try  to  lead  a  different  life.  It  is  better,  after  all,  to 
be  good,  than  famous,  admired,  successful — even  happy." 

"  I  should  go  mad  !  "  answered  the  other,  wildly.  "  I  should 
go  thinking,  thinking,  thinking,  till  I  was  out  of  my  mind.  Nothing 
but  the  constant  excitement  keeps  me  in  my  sens^.  Come  and 
see  me  act.  Promise ;  I  shall  feel  a  better  woman.  Mrs.  Van- 
deleur, you  are  an  angel.   If  I  dared  I  would  say,  '  God  bless  you  I ' " 

She  seized  the  comer  of  Norah's  shawl,  pressed  it  passionately 
once,  twice,  to  her  lips,  darted  from  the  carriage,  and  drawing  both 
veils  over  her  face,  hurried  across  the  street  to  disappear  within  her 
own  door. 

"  Home ! "  said  the  White  Hose,  leaning  back  in  solitude,  and 
realising,  for  the  first  time,  her  utter  desolation — the  bitter  loneli- 
ness of  her  lot,  the  cruel  mockery  of  a  life,  rich  in  empty  appliances 
of  outward  show,  but  deprived  of  sympathy,  debarred  from  happi- 
ness, and  devoid  of  hope. 


Chapter  LII. 

"  advienne  ce  que  pourra." 

It  is  a  well-known  truth,  borne  out  by  the  moral  and  physical 
experience  of  every  sufferer,  that  the  severity  of  a  wound  or  blow  is 
not  thoroughly  appreciated  till  its  immediate  effects  have  passed 
away.  A  man  breaks  his  collar-bone  hunting,  receives  a  sabre  cut, 
or  even  loses  a  limb,  in  action,  and  for  a  while,  beyond  a  certain 
numbness  and  confusion,  is  scarcelv  aware  that  he  has  been  hurt.  So 
is  it  with  a  great  sorrow.  There  is,  first  of  all,  an  instinctive 
effort  at  resistance,  not  without  something  of  the  hard,  stem  joy 
brave  spirits  feel  in  every  phase  of  strife,  followed  by  a  dead  sensa- 
tion of  stupefaction  and  bewilderment,  the  lull,  as  it  were,  before  the 
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storm  ;  then^  after  a  dark,  etrange,  ghastly  interval,  a  smarting  pain, 
a  piercing  agony,  the  real  punishment  which  wrings  those  most 
severely  who  clench  their  teeth,  and  knit  their  brows,  and  scorn  to 
wince,  or  shrink,  or  cry  aloud  beneath  the  torture. 

Norah  looked  very  pale  and  stem  when  she  walked  into  her  own 
house ;  but  she  had  quite  made  up  her  mind  what  she  was  going  to 
do.      With  her  head  up,  and  a  proud,  resolute   step,  like  some 
priestess  of  old,  prepared  to  officiate  at  the  sacrifice,  she  marched 
into  her  drawing-room — ^that  room  in  which  every  article  of  furni- 
ture, every  ornament  and  knick-knack,  was  now  more  or  less  asso- 
ciated with  his  presence,  and  proceeded  to  ransack  a  little  drawer  in 
her  writing-table,  sacred  to  certain  relics  that  had  somehow  con- 
nected themselves  with  Mr.  Ainslie.   These  treasures  were  but  few  in 
number,  and,  to  judge  by  appearance,  of  small  intrinsic  value ;  yet 
what  a  life's  history  they  represented !  what  a  wealth  of  afiection, 
anxiety,  longing,  folly,  and  regret  had  been  lavished  on  those  poor, 
desultory,  unconscious  trifles  !    There  lay  the  book  he  had  given  her 
long  ago,  in  the  days  of  annuals  and  keepsakes,  at  Harston  Rectory. 
A.  gaudy  little  volume,  bound  in  much-frayed  red  and  gold.     Its 
contents,  I  am  bound  to  admit,  were  of  the  trashiest  and  most  non- 
sensical character.  An  engraving  of  an  impossible  woman  in  drooping 
ringlets,  with  an  enormous  straw  hat,  adorned  the  frontispiece,  and  to 
tliis  deity  such  touching  lines  as  the  following,  separated  by  a  sheet 
of  silver  paper  from  their  object,  were  addressed  in  ostentatious 
type: — 

<*  Lady,  I  look  and  wonder  at  thy  face, 
Its  perfect  lineaments,  its  haughty  grace ; 
The  fair  pale  brow,  the  calm  and  classic  smile. 
The  deep  dark  eyes,  that  brighten  and  beguile." 

And  so  on,  through  some  fifty  verses,  scored  along  the  margin  by  a 
black-lead  pencil,  doubtless  young  Gerard's  handiwork  during  inter- 
nals of  deeper  study  at  Mr.  Archer's,  and  intended  to  convey  his 
favourable  criticism  of  the  poetry,  his  entire  concurrence  in  its  tone 
of  adoration,  as  applied  to  the  yoimg  lady  for  whom  he  brought  such 
^orks  across  the  marshes  in  his  pocket.  Ah,  those  well-remembered 
'''iarslies !  She  could  see  them  now,  with  their  wide,  straight  ditches 
gleaming  in  the  siunmer  sun,  as  she  drove  her  ponies  merrily  across 
the  level,  looking  here  and  there  for  the  light,  graceful  figure  that 
seldom  disappointed  her.  Could  it  have  been  so  long  ago  ?  and  was 
It  all  over— all  over  now  P  She  pushed  the  book  back  into  its 
^wer,  and  for  a  moment  felt  she  had  neither  strength  nor  courage 
^  make  an  end  of  her  task,  but,  caUing  to  mind  the  late  interview 
^th  Fanny,  nerved  herself  once  more  for  her  trial,  and  put  this 
keepsake  aside,  to  pack  up  with  the  rest.  She  had  preserved  it 
tboogh  her  whole  married  life,  and  his,  but  to-day  it  must  go  once 
AralL 
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There  was  a  dried  flower,  too,  of  what  kind,  in  its  then  state  of 
atrophy,  it  would  hare  puzzled  a  botanist  to  decide ;  but  Gerard  had 
worn  it  in  his  coat  that  time  when  she  saw  him  again  after  all  those 
years  of  absence.  Somehow  it  got  detached,  and  had  fallen  out. 
She  picked  it  off  the  carpet  when  he  went  away,  and  for  a  little  kept 
it  in  a  very  warm  place,  which  might  accoimt  perhaps  for  its  being 
so  completely  withered,  before  she  hid  it  up  with  the  other  things  in 
their  drawer.  Must  that  go  too  ?  Well,  it  was  better  it  should  ;  if 
she  spared  one,  she  might  spare  all,  and  right  was  right.  She  must 
not  even  think  of  Mrs.  Ainslie's  lawful  husband  any  more  ! 

Here  was  a  note — a  note  in  the  dear  familiar  hand.  It  began 
formally  enough,  and  might,  indeed,  have  been  published  word  for 
word  in  the  Times  newspaper,  contaiuing  as  it  did  a  very  practical 
intimation  that  the  writer  had  secured  stalls  for  herself  and  Miss 
Tregunter  at  the  French  play.  How  well  she  remembered  the 
vouchers  coming  from  Mitchell's  in  their  envelope,  and  the  glee  with 
which  she  put  them  in  the  fire !  They  didn't  go  near  the  French 
play  after  all.  Not  one  of  them  cared  in  their  hearts  if  they  never 
entered  a  theatre  again.  No  ;  far  better  than  that,  they  all  dined  at 
deaf,  kind  old  Lady  Baker's.  Herself,  and  Somebody,  and  Jane,  and 
Dolly  Egremont,  with  a  couple  of  pleasant  guardsmen,  not  particu- 
larly in  love,  to  do  the  talking.  Somebody  took  her  down  to  dinner, 
and  there  was  music  afterwards,  under  cover  of  which  certain 
whispers,  meaning  more  than  they  expressed,  passed  unnoticed. 
Then,  when  it  was  time  to  go  away.  Somebody  put  her  into  her 
carriage,  retaining,  as  his  guerdon,  the  flower  she  had  worn  all  the 
evening  in  her  bosom,  and  pressing  it  fondly  to  his  lips  (she  saw  him 
by  the  light  of  her  own  carriage-lamps)  as  she  drove  away.  Alto- 
gether it  was  an  evening  out  of  Paradise,  and  now  there  were  to  be 
no  more  of  them.     No  more — no  more ! 

The  poor  withered  flower  was  drafted  accordingly,  to  accompany 
the  other  discarded  mementoes  of  an  affection  that  should  have  been 
broken  off  long  ago,  if  it  was  to  be  destroyed  at  all.  You  may  tear 
up  a  sapling  with  your  hand,  and  mother  earth,  dame  nature,  what- 
ever you  please  to  call  her,  covers  the  gap  over  so  effectually  in  six 
months,  you  would  never  guess  she  had  sustained  the  slightest 
abrasion.  But  let  your  yoimg  tree  grow  for  a  few  seasons,  expanding 
to  the  simshine,  drinking  in  the  rain,  drawing  sustenance  and 
vitality  from  the  very  atmosphere,  you  must  use  cord,  and  lever,  and 
grappling-iron,  if  you  would  displace  it  now.  It  is  a  question  of 
strength,  I  admit,  and  you  may  root  it  up  by  main  force  like  the 
other ;  but  how  long  will  it  be  before  the  grass  grows  over  the  place 
again?  It  must  remain  seamed,  scarred,  bare,  and  barren  for  the 
beet  part  of  a  life- time. 

There  was  scarcely  anything  more  to  put  away.  A  card  he  left 
with  a  few  lines  in  pencil,  expressing  disappointment  not  to  find  her 
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at  home.  A  quiU  he  had  stripped  of  its  feather  clumsily  enough, 
sitting  in  the  very  chair  yonder  by  the  window,  while  he  laid  his 
^romid  plan  several  feet  above  the  surface,  for  one  of  those  "  castles 
in  the  air  "  he  was  never  tired  of  building  and  furnishing  to  make  a 
future  habitation.  Alas !  she  must  not  hope  to  enter  it  now. 
Perhaps,  and  the  tears  hung  thick  upon  her  eyelashes,  she  might 
occupy  it  with  him  hereafter,  as  one  of  the  many  mansions  promised 
to  the  houseless  ones  in  heaven. 

The  drawer  was  nearly  empty.     Nothing  remained  but  a  showy 

dog-collar  of  red  morocco  leather,  with  a  little  silver  bell  attached. 

Talking  nonsense  as  women  will  sometimes,  and  men  too,  when  they 

are  very  happy,  she  had  once  threatened  to  have  a  watch-dog  for  her 

drawing-room   weighing    perhaps   three   pounds   and  a    half,    the 

smallest   she  boasted  that  could  be   got   in   London.      Of  course 

Oerard  went  in  quest  of  such  a  toy  the  following  morning,  but 

pending  his  difficulties  in  procuring  anything  so  small  as  she  desired, 

zealously  effected  so  much  of  his  task  as  consisted  in  purchasing  a 

collar,  and  sending  it  home  forthwith.     To  Bill  George,  and  other 

gentlemen  of  the  Fancy  in  the  same  line,  the  period  that  had  since 

elapsed  afforded  but  a  short  space  for  their  requisite  inqiiiries  and 

negotiations.      Alas  !  it  seemed  as  if  years  had  passed  away  in  the 

interim  to  the  White  Rose ! 

By  what  process  of  feminine  reasoning  she  arrived  at  her  conclu- 
sion, it  is  not  for  me  to  explain,  but  though  she  discarded  the  collar, 
iVbrah  felt  herself  justified  in  retaining  the  belL     This  morsel  of 
fiiiver  she  fastened  carefully  to  her  watch-chain ;  then  heaping  the 
rest  of  the  spoil  together,  she  packed  it  up  very  neatly,  stuck  half-a- 
dozen  stamps  on  it,  addressed  the  whole  to  Gerard  Ainslie,  Esq.,  in 
a  firmer  hand  than  common,  and  so  sat  down  to  cry.     Do  not  judge 
ler  harshly.     She   was   trying   to  do  right,   you  see,    and  we   all 
know,  at  least  all  who  have  ever  turned  their  faces  resolutely  to  the 
task,  how  steep  and  rugged  is  the  upward  path,   how   sharp   its 
ftint^,  how  merciless  its  thorns,  how  grim  and  grey  and  desolate 
frowns  that  ridge  of  granite,  to  attain  which  all  these  efforts  must 
te  made,  all  these  sufferings  endured.     It  is  not  easy  to  bo  good. 
Never  believe  it,  or  why  should  Virtue  win  at  last  so   lavish,  so 
priceless  a  reward  !     Excelsior  !     Fight  on,  fight  upwards ;  though 
^eart  sink,  limbs  fail,  brain  reel,  and  eyes  be  dimmed  with  tears  of 
^^iah,  fight  doggedly  on!     From  that  stem  grey  ridge  you  shall 
^  the  promised  land,  the  golden  mountains,  and  the  narrow  path, 
Pawing  easier  every  step,  that  leads  across  the  valley  direct  to  the 
gates  of  heaven. 

A  woman  is  very  much  in  earnest  when  she  forgets  her  luncheon, 
fiobert  Smart,  who  considered  himself  essentially  Mrs.  Vandeleur's 
footman,  and  looked  on  his  fellow- servant  in  the  same  livery  as  a 
i&^  raur-rank  maOy  a  sort  of  make- weight  and  set-off  to  his  own 
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gorgeous  presence,  was  accustomed  at  this  period  of  the  day,  as 
indeed  at  many  others,  when  he  could  find  excuse,  to  ring  a  hand- 
bell with  exceeding  perseverance  and  energy.  He  seemed  to  think 
it  becoming  that  next-door  neighbours  on  both  sides,  and  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  street,  should  be  adyised  wheneyer  his  mistress  was 
about  to  partake  of  solid  refreshment.  On  the  present  occasion, 
having  laid  his  table  gravely  and  decorously  as  usiial,  he  applied 
himself  with  vigour  to  the  luncheon-bell,  and  felt  a  little  surprised 
to  find  that  summons  unattended  by  its  usual  result. 

Robert,  whose  general  appearance  was  of  a  kind  much  appre- 
ciated below-stairs,  afiected  the  best  of  terms  with  the  cook.  That 
worthy  woman,  "keeping  company,"  as  she  expressed  it,  with 
nobody  in  particular  at  the  time,  regarded  him  with  sufficient 
approval.  His  attractions  came  out,  indeed,  in  shining  contrast  with 
a  baker  whom  she  had  lately  jilted,  and  a  desirable  greengrocer 
whose  attentions  she  already  perceived  looming  in  the  distance. 

Such  a  state  of  afiairs  was  peculiarly  favourable  to  domestic 
criticism  on  "  the  missis,"  her  "  sperrits,"  her  "  tantrums,"  her  loss 
of  appetite,  and  her  "  followers." 

The  bell  had  been  rung  more  than  ten  minutes,  and  still  no  open- 
ing of  doors,  no  rustle  of  draperies  on  the  staircase,  announced  that 
Mrs.  Vandeleur  had  gone  down  to  luncheon.  The  cutlets  would  be  cold, 
the  grill  uneatable,  the  new  potatoes  steamed  to  a  consistency  like 
soap.  Already  a  "  souffli  to  follow  "  was  at  the  very  bubble  of  per- 
fection. The  cook  lost  patience.  "Bob,"  she  screamed  from  the 
foot  of  her  kitchen- stairs,  "  whatever  are  you  about  up  there,  and 
why  don't  you  bring  down  the  first  course  ?  " 

"  Bob,"  as  she  called  him,  was  tugging  at  his  wristbands  in  the 
dining-room,  but  responded  forthwith. 

"  She've  never  come  to  lunch  at  all,"  said  he,  looking  disgusted 
at  such  transparent  want  of  common  sense.  "  She've  not  been 
above-stairs  or  I  must  have  heard  her  go.  She've  never  left  the 
drawing-room,  and  the  things  is  all  getting  cold,  and  the  carriage 
ordered  at  three  to  a  moment." 

The  cook  prided  herself  on  an  uncomplimentary  abruptness,  cull- 
ing it  "  speaking  her  mind." 

"  Well,"  she  replied,  "  you  great  gaby,  why  don't  you  ring  the 
luncheon-bell  again  ?  If  that  didn't  fetch  her  down,  I'd  go  bold 
into  the  drawing-room  and  tell  her  myself,  if  it  was  me." 

"  No  you  wouldn't,"  replied  Mr.  Smart,  from  the  top  step  of  the 
kitchen-stairs.  "  She've  given  orders  not  to  be  disturbed  in  that  there 
room.  I  wouldn't  go  in  for  ninepence,  not  without  I'd  a  reasonable 
excuse." 

"  Bother  her  orders  I "  replied  the  cook,  insubordinate  as  it  were 
ex  officio;  " she  could  but  blow  up  like  another." 

"  Missus  never  blows  up,"  answered  Bobert,  ■'  I  wish  she  would. 
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but  she've  a  way  of  looking  at  a  chap  when  she  ain't  best  pleased, 
as  if  he  was  the  dirt  beneath  her  feet.  I  don't  like  it,  I  tell  ye ;  I 
ain't  used  to  it." 

"  Ah,  you've  been  spoilt,  you  have  !  "  observed  the  cook,  casting 
an  anxious  glance  towards  the  kitchen  and  the  soiiffli. 

"  'Specially  by  the  women-folk,"  retorted  Mr.  Smart,  with  his 
best  air. 

"  Get  along  with  ye,"  laughed  the  other,  retiring  leisurely  to  the 
glowing  recesses  of  her  own  dominions. 

Fortunately  for  Robert's  peace  of  mind  a  ring  at  the  door-bell, 
and  delivery  of  a  note  by  the  postman,  furnished  sufficient  excuse 
for  intrusion  in  the  drawing-room.  He  returned  from  that  apart- 
ment wearing  a  face  of  considerable  importance,  and  proceeded  to 
afford  his  feUow-servant  the  benefit  of  his  experience. 

"  There's  something  up,"  observed  he,  with  an  air  of  great  saga- 
city.    **  It's  no  wonder  the  luncheon's  been  left  to  get  cold.     There's 
Missis  walking  about  the  drawing-room  taking  on  awful.     I  handed 
the  note  on  a  waiter  as  usual,  and  she  stood  looking  out-a-winder, 
and  never  turned  round  to  take  it  nor  nothing.  '  Thank  you,  James,' 
says  she,  for  she  didn't  even  know  my  step  from  his'n,  *  put  it  down 
on  the  writing-table. '     '  Luncheon's   ready.   Ma'am,'   says   I.     *  I 
don't  want  no  luncheon,'  says  she,  but  I  could  tell  by  her  voice  she'd 
l)een  cryin',  cryin'  fit  to  bust  herself.    I  wish  I  knowed  wot  it  was ;  I 
can't  a-bear  to  see  her  so  down  for  nothih'.     It's  a  bad  job,  you  may 
depend.     I  wish  it  mayn't  be  a  death  in  the  family." 

"I  wish  it  mayn't  be  *  old  Van'  come  back  again,"  retorted  the 
cook,  who  was  of  a  less  impressionable,  and  indeed  more  scoffing 
deposition.  "  She  wouldn't  like  to  be  a  widow  bewitched,  I  know ! " 
"It's  a  bad  job,"  repeated  Mr.  Smart,  feeling,  to  do  him  justice, 
wmewhat  concerned  for  the  obvious  distress  of  the  lady  whose  bread 
k  ate  (five  times  a  day). 

The  cook  laughed.  "  Look'ye  here,"  said  she.  "  I  can  see  into 
*  millstone  as  far  as  another.  That  chap  with  the  brown  beard 
k^n't  been  in  our  house  for  a  fortnight,  has  he  now  ?  Nor  he  hasn't 
«ft  his  card  neither,  for  I've  been  and  looked  in  the  basket  myself 
every  day.  I  mean  him  as  was  away  foreign  so  long.  Well,  they 
^  8ay  as  ho  kept  company  with  Missis  afore  she  was  married,  or 
anything,  and  that's  what  brought  him  here  day  after  day,  at  all 
Ws,  whether  or  no.  And  now  he  never  comes  near  her,  nor 
^thing.  Don't  you  see,  you  great  stupe  ?  She've  been  and  lost 
^r  young  man.  That's  why  she  takes  on !  Don't  you  trouble — 
^^^  soon  get  another.  Dear,  dear — ^you  men !  What  a  thick- 
headed lot  you  are  !  And  there's  my  stock  draining  away  to  rubbish 
allthewhUe!" 

80  you  see  that  Norah's  distresses,  however  touching  and  high- 
^wrn  they  may  have  appeared  to  herself,  were  susceptible  of  a 
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broader,  lower,  more  common-place  view,  when  thus  subjected  to  the 
impartial  comments  and  criticism  of  her  own  servants  in  her  own 
liouse. 


Chapter  LIII. 

hunting  her  down. 

Mrs.  Vandeleur  dried  her  tears,  and  read  the  note  humbly  enough. 
She  knew  the  handwriting  to  be  Burton's,  and  at  another  time  would 
have  accepted  such  a  communication  with  something  of  impatience, 
if  not  scorn.  It  was  her  worst  symptom,  she  thought,  that  she 
ahoidd  feel  too  weary  and  wretched  to-day  to  be  angry  with  any- 
thing. Though  rather  a  crafty  production,  and  though  her  thoughts 
wandered  so  heedlessly  to  other  matters,  that  it  was  not  till  the 
flocond  perusal  she  gathered  its  real  meaning  and  object,  there  was 
nothing  in  the  following  appeal  to  her  own  sense  of  justice  which  did 
not  seem  perfectly  fair  and  above-board. 

^Dear  Mrs.  Vandeleur, 

"  Under  existing  circumstances,  and  after  our  unfortunate 
misunderstanding,  you  will  be  surprised  to  see  my  signature  to  a 
note,  or  rather  a  letter  (for  I  have  much  to  explain),  addressed  to 
yourself.  Surprised,  but  may  I  venture  to  hope,  not  offended? 
Indeed,  you  have  no  cause  for  offence.  None  can  regret  more  deeply 
than  myself  the  chain  of  untoward  accidents  that  have  conspired  to 
lower  me  in  your  opinion,  nor  the  consequent  estrangement  of  a  lady 
whose  esteem  I  value  exceedingly,  and  whom  I  was  formerly  per- 
mitted to  consider  one  of  my  oldest  and  kindest  friends.  Whatever 
hopes  I  may  have  cherished,  whatever  feelings  I  may  have  enter- 
tained of  a  more  presumptuous  nature,  shall  assuredly  never  again 
be  expressed  in  words.  As  far  as  you  are  concerned  it  is  as  though 
they  had  never  been.  If  I  choose  to  treasure  up  a  memory  in  the 
place  where  I  never  ought  to  have  planted  a  hope,  that  must  be  my 
own  affair,  and  you  are  welcome  to  call  me  a  fool  for  my  pains.  But 
enough  of  this.  I  am  now  writing  less  as  a  suppliant  imploring 
mercy,  than  an  injured  man  demanding  justice.  I  have  tri^  over 
and  over  again  for  an  opportunity  of  defending  my  conduct  in  per- 
con,  I  am  at  last  driven  to  the  less  agreeable  task  of  excusing  myself 
l>y  letter.  Do  not  be  impatient  and  unfair.  I  only  ask  you  to  read 
this  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  written. 

You  had  reason,  good  reason,  I  frankly  admit,  to  be  very  deeply 
offended  many  months  ago,  and  our  outward  reconciliation  since  then, 
though  plausible  enough,  has  not,  I  feel,  been  of  a  nature  to  re-esta- 
blish terms  of  common  cordiality  and  good  will.  You  thought  me, 
and  I  cannot  blame  you,  over-bold,  intriguing,  and  unscrupulous. 
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You  judged  me  guilty  of  gross  presumption,  of  an  act  scarcely  per- 
missible to  a  gentleman ;  and  I  allow  appearances  were  very  much 
to  my  disadvantage.  All !  Mrs.  Vandeleur,  you  little  knew  the  feel- 
ings that  prompted  a  step  I  have  never  since  ceased  to  regret.  You 
little  knew  my  jealousy — mine  !  without  a  shadow  of  right — con- 
cerning everything  that  could  be  said,  or  thought,  about  one  who 
was  my  ideal  of  goodness  and  truth.  I  felt  persuaded  it  was  impos- 
sible for  you  to  do  wrong.  I  felt  equally  determined  to  ascertain  the 
origin  of  a  thousand  rumours,  that  it  drove  me  wild  to  hear,  and 
obtain  for  myself  the  power,  if  not  the  right,  to  contradict  them  on 
my  own  responsibility. 

"  In  doing  this  I  offended  you  beyond  redemption.  I  do  not  deny 
Tour  grievance.  I  do  not  wish  to  dwell  one  moment  on  so  painful  a 
subject.  I  only  ask  you  to  believe  in  my  regret,  in  my  sincerity ;  to 
place  on  my  subsequent  conduct  that  favourable  construction  which 
I  have  never  forfeited  by  my  actions,  and  to  meet  me  in  the  world  as 
a  friend — ^nothing  more.  But,  I  entreat  you,  Mrs.  Vandeleur — 
nothing  less: 

"Good-natured   DoUy  Egremont  has  sent    me  his  box  at  the 
Accordion  for  the  10th.     Though  too  near  the  stage,  it  is  the  best  in 
the  house.     I  am  anxious  to  make  up  a  party  of  people  who  know 
each  other  well,  and  have  already  secured  Miss  Tregunter.     She  can 
only  spare  us  the  evenings  now  from  shopping  for  her  trousseau. 
There  are  a  few  more,  all  favourites  of  your  own.     Can  you  be  per- 
suaded to  join  us  ?     You  will  be  doing  a  kindness  to  a  great  many 
people.     You  will  be  amused — even  interested  ;  and  you  will  prove 
to  me  thatj  if  not  forgotten,  at  least  my  ill-judged  precipitancy  has 
heen  forgiven.     Please  send  an  answer,  though  I  will  take  care  a 
place  is  kept  for  you  at  any  rate. 

"  Little  news  this  morning  at  White's  or  Boodle's.  Lady  Feather- 
brain is  going  to  marry  her  old  admirer  after  all.  She  has  just 
driven  him  down  St.  James's  Street  in  her  mail -phaeton.  They  are 
taking  five-to-two  here  that  she  throws  him  out  or  throws  him  over 
Wore  next  Monday,  the  day  for  which  the  match  is  fixed.  Young 
Fielder  has  not  bolted  after  all.  His  father  pays  up,  and  he  is  to 
exchange.  Poor  Cotherstone,  I  fear,  is  dying.  This,  of  course,  will 
^nalify  Purity,  Hydropathist,  and  a  great  many  more  of  the  Clear- 
^ells  that  are  never  likely  to  be  favourites. 

"  I  had  almost  forgotten  to  say  our  box  is  for  the  first  night  of 
Gerard  Ainslie's  play.  I  hear  it  is  to  be  a  great  success.  Come  and 
give  your  opinion.  I  shall  then  know  that  I  may  subscribe  myself, 
*>  ever,  "  Your  sincere  friend, 

"Gran-vtllle  Burton." 

"Poor  fellow  !  I  wonder  whether  he  can  really  have  cared  for 
^  after  all  I "  was  Mrs.  Vandeleur's  first  thought  when  she  read  the 
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above  apologetic  epistle.  "Not  a  bit  of  it!*'  was  her  next,  as  she 
reflected  on  its  measured  diction  and  well-chosen  expressions,  art- 
fully selected  to  avoid  the  remotest  shadow  of  oflence.  "  No.  If  it 
had  come  from  his  heart  there  would  have  been  a  little  bitter  to  mix 
with  all  that  sweet.  Gerard  would  have  reproached  me  half-a-dozen 
times  in  as  many  lines  if  he  had  felt  ill-used.  Ah !  I  don't  believe 
anybody  in  the  world  ever  cared  for  me  as  I  like  to  be  cared  for, 
except  Gerard.  And  now  we  must  never  meet.  It  docs  seem  so 
hard  I  Well,  I  may  go  and  see  his  play  at  any  rat^.  There  can't 
be  much  harm  in  that.  I  suppose  I  must  write  a  civil  line  to  accept. 
I'll  try  and  find  Jane  first.  It  looks  odd  of  Mr.  Burton,  too,  getting 
this  box  and  then  asking  me  to  join  his  party.  I'll  wear  my  grey 
satin,  I  think,  with  the  black  lace.  I  wonder  what  he  can  be 
driving  at?" 

It  was  indeed  impossible  for  her  to  guess,  but  Granville  Burton 
did  not  usually  drive  at  anything  without  being  sure  of  the  goal  he 
intended  to  attain.  In  the  present  instance  he  had  a  great  many 
objects  in  view,  and  the  design  of  making  a  great  many  people 
uncomfortable — Dolly  Egremont,  his  affianced  bride,  Gerald  Ainslie, 
Mrs.  Vandeleur,  himself  not  a  little,  inasmuch  as  the  scratches  he 
had  sustained  while  endeavouring  to  detach  the  White  Rose  from 
her  stem  still  smarted  and  rankled  to  the  quick ;  lastly,  Madame 
Molinara,  once  the  miller's  daughter  at  Ripley,  now  the  famous 
American  star,  whose  name  in  letters  four  feet  long  was  placarded 
on  every  dead  wall  in  the  metropolis. 

Fanny's  incognito  had  proved  more  difficult  of  preservation  than 
she  anticipated.  Like  many  others,  she  imitated  the  ostrich,  and 
hoped  to  escape  observation  only  because  it  was  her  own  desire  to 
avoid  notice.  It  is  strange  that  her  experience  in  the  United  States, 
where  it  is  everybody's  business  to  find  out  his  neighbour's,  had  not 
taught  her  better.  Such  men  as  Granville  Burton  make  a  profession 
of  knowing  all  about  a  new  celebrity,  never  learning  less,  usually 
more  than  the  actual  truth.  Inquiring  where  they  were  born,  and 
how  and  why  ?  Ascertaining  their  education,  their  manners,  their 
private  means, — above  all,  their  secret  peccadilloes.  It  is  so  pleasant 
to  feel  possessed  of  the  freshest  news  at  a  dinner-party,  to  keep  the 
key  of  a  secret  that  shall  excite  all  those  guests  to  envious  attention, 
watching  or  making  the  wished-for  opportunity,  and  then,  with  calm- 
superiority,  proceeding  in  measured  tones  to  detail  that  wicked  little 
anecdote  which  nobody  in  London  has  heard  before,  that  startling 
bit  of  news  which  has  not  yet  found  its  way  into  the  afternoon  club, 
or  the  evening  paper.  But,  like  the  fishmonger,  you  must  be  care- 
ful no  opposition  dealer  has  fresher  wares  than  yours.  If  once  your 
story  be  capped,  or  its  authenticity  disputed  by  a  better-informed 
rival,  farewell  to  your  superiority  for  weeks.  Such  a  check  is  some- 
times not  to  be  got  over  in  the  whole  of  a  London  season. 
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Burton  knew  Count  Tourbillon,  of  course,  just  as  ho  knew  every 
other  notorious  man  in  London.  Equally  of  course,  while  they 
smoked  their  cigars  in  the  sun  (as  we  are  glad  to  do  in  England)/ 
their  discourse,  originally  attracted  to  the  theme  by  a  hurried  nod 
DoUy  Egremont  gave  them  in  passing,  turned  on  that  new  celebrity 
who,  so  the  world  said,  was  to  make  the  fortune  of  their  friend,  his 
company,  and  every  one  connected,  however  remotely,  with  the 
Accordion  Theatre. 

"  They  say  she's  a  wonderful  actress,"  observed  the  Dandy,  in 
languid  afternoon  tones,  as  of  a  man  whom  no  subject  on  earth  could 
heartily  interest. 

"  My  faith — ^no ! "  replied  the  Count.  "  Quick,  brilliant,  versatile, 
and  producing  great  effect  in  superficial  parts,  but  for  true  passion, 
for  deep,  repressed  feeling — ^bah !  She  has  no  more  power  to  express 
it  than  a  ballet-dancer.  See,  she  would  make  fury  with  an  audience 
in  the  part  of  Lady  Teazle.  She  would  be  hissed  off  after  ten 
minutes,  if  she  attempted  to  play  Ruth." 
"  You've  seen  her  act  P  "  inquired  Burton. 

"  I  have  seen  her  act,"  answered  Tourbillon,  in  measured  tones, 
repressing  with  difficulty  the  mocking  smile  his  own  words  called  up. 
"  Good-looking,  they  tell  me,"  continued  the  Dandy,  taking  his 
liat  off  to  a  lady  on  horseback. 

"  Only  on  the  stage,"  replied  the  other.     "  Her's  is  a  beauty  that 

^eeds  the  accessories  of  dress,  jewels,  lights,  illusion.     If  you  walked 

'^ith  her  through    a   garden  at   sunset,  you  would   say,   *I   have 

<i«ceived  myself.     This  is  a  wearisome  woman.    Let  us  go  to  supper.' 

she  would  accept  the  invitation  willingly.  Enfin  c'est  une  bonne 

bourgeoise,  et  tout  est  dit !  " 

"  Then  you  know  her,"  exclaimed  Burton,  waking  up  from  his 

X^thargy,  delighted  to  think  he  could  learn  some  particulars  of  the 

^^elebriiy  about  whom  everybody  was  talking. 

'*  A  friend  of  mine  was  once  much  entangled  with  her,"  answered 
^lie  ready  Frenchman.  "  Poor  fellow  !  I  do  not  like  to  think  of  it 
^Stxow.     It  is  a  sad  story.     Parlous  d'autre  chose." 

But  he  had  said  enough  to  put  his  companion  on  the  track,  and 
"^th  dogged  perseverance  Dandy  Burton  hunted  it,  step  by  step,  till 
le  had  found  out  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  a  good  deal  more 
"than  the  truth.  With  his  large  acquaintance,  his  inquiring  turn  of  mind 
Sn  all  matters  of  scandal,  his  utter  contempt  for  fair-dealing  in  every- 
thing allied  to  the  search  for  information,  and  the  use  he  put  it  to 
'when  acquired,  the  Dandy  could  ferret  out  a  mystery  more  promptly 
and  certainly  than  any  man,  unconnected  with  the  detective  pro- 
fession, in  the  whole  of  London. 

Perhaps  his  experience  on  the  turf  stood  him  in  good  stead,  perhaps 
he  was  no  little  indebted  to  his  own  natural  cunning  and  predilection 
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for  intrigue^  but  in  a  very  fevF  days  lie  had  identified  Madame  Moli- 
nara  with  the  real  Mrs.  Ainslie,  his  former  acquaintance  Fanny 
Draper,  of  Ripley  Mill;  had  satisfied  himself  the  important  discovery 
remained  as  yet  almost  exclusively  his  own,  and  had  set  about  laying 
the  train  for  a  little  explosion  from  which  he  anticipated  much  grati- 
fication in  the  way  of  spite,  malice,  and  revenge. 

His  information  had  cost  him  a  dinner  at  his  club  to  the  American 
minister,  an  invitation  for  a  duchess's  ball  to  an  Italian  gentleman 
once  connected  with  the  theatre  at  Milan,  a  box  of  cigars  to  Mr. 
Barrington  Belgrave,  formerly  Bruff,  and  three  haK-crowns  at  inter- 
vals to  a  seedy  individual  in  black,  once  a  tout,  lately  a  dog-stealer, 
now  a  professional  vagabond.  He  considered  the  results  very  cheap 
at  the  money. 

DoUy  Egremont's  box  was  then  secured  for  the  first  night  of  Pope 
Clement^  or  the  Card'uiaVa  Collapse.  It  would  be  a  great  stroke  of 
business,  thought  the  Dandy,  to  collect  in  that  narrow  space  the 
following  elements,  both  discordant  and  sympathetic  : — 

First,  Miss  Tregunter,  on  whose  feelings  the  blazing  efiect«  of 
Madame  Molinara's  attractions,  and  the  general  stage-business  in 
which  her  plighted  bridegroom  must  necessarily  be  absorbed,  could 
not  fenl  to  produce  a  very  disagreeable  impression. 

Next,  Dolly  himself,  over  whom  the  ill-humour  of  his  lady-love 
would  lower  like  a  blight,  withering  up  his  good  spirits  and  good- 
humour  during  the  ensuing  twenty-four  hours,  and  making  him 
wish,  perhaps,  for  an  evil  moment,  that  he  had  left  his  petulant 
passion-flower  blooming  on  her  stalk. 

Then  Gerard  Ainslie,  the  author  of  the  piece,  to  whom  such  an 
unwelcome  appearance  of  a  wife  he  had  forgotten,  thus  resuscitated 
to  enact  the  leading  part  in  his  play,  would  be  a  bugbear  none  the 
less  startling,  that  he  witnessed  it  for  the  first  time  by  the  side  of 
the  woman  he  had  loved  so  long,  and  had  hoped  at  last  to  make  his 
own. 

And  she !  The  White  Rose !  Burton  would  have  his  revenge 
then  !  That  pride  of  hers,  that  had  over-ridden  him  so  haughtily, 
would  be  humbled  to  the  dust — and  in  his  own  presence  too,  by  his 
own  dexterity.  Perhaps,  in  her  despair  and  her  humiliation,  the 
forbearance,  the  generosity,  the  good  feeling  he  would  make  it  his 
business  to  display,  might  win  her  for  him  after  all. 

Norah  wondered,  as  we  have  learned, "  what  the  Dandy  was  driving 
at  P  "  She  would  have  been  indignant,  no  doubt,  but  she  must  have 
felt  flattered  could  she  have  known  that  to  attain  his  goal  he  would 
have  spared  neither  whip-cord  nor  horse-flesh,  grudged  no  material, 
shrank  from  no  risk,  shutting  his  eyes  to  the  probability  of  an  upset, 
the  certainty  of  a  break  down,  and  the  undoubted  absurdity  of  the 
whole  journey. 

G.  J.  Whyte  Melville. 
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IN  MEMORY  OF  CHARLES    BAUDEI^IRE. 


''  Nous  deTrions  poortant  lui  porter  quelques  flcars ; 
Lea  morts,  Ics  pauvres  morts,  ont  de  grandea  douleurs, 
£t  quand  Octobre  souffle,  6mondeur  des  viciLX  arbres, 
Son  Tcnt  melancoliquo  a  Tentour  de  Icurs  marbres, 
Certe,  ils  doivent  trouver  les  viyanta  bien  ingrats.** 

Les  FUurs  du  MaL 


I. 

Shall  I  strew  on  thee  rose  or  rue  or  laurel, 
Brother,  on  this  that  was  the  veil  of  thee  ? 
Or  quiet  sea-flower  moulded  by  the  sea, 

Or  simplest  growth  of  meadow-sweet  or  sorrel, 
Such  as  the  summer-sleepy  Dryads  weave, 
Waked  up  by  snow-soft  sudden  rains  at  eve  ? 

Or  wilt  thou  rather,  as  on  earth  before. 

Half-faded  fiery  blossoms,  pale  with  heat 
And  full  of  bitter  summer,  but  more  sweet 

To  thee  than  gleanings  of  a  northern  shore 
Trod  by  no  tropic  feet  ? 

II. 

For  always  thee  the  fervid  languid  glories 

Allured  of  heavier  suns  in  mightier  skies ; 
Thine  ears  knew  all  the  wandering  watery  sighs 

Where  the  sea  sobs  round  Lesbian  promontories. 
The  barren  kiss  of  piteous  wave  to  wave 
That  knows  not  where  is  that  Leucadian  grave 

Which  hides  too  deep  the  supreme  head  of  song. 
Ah,  salt  and  sterile  as  her  kisses  were. 
The  wild  sea  winds  her  and  the  green  gulfs  bear 

Hither  and  thither,  and  vex  and  work  her  wrong, 
Blind  gods  that  cannot  spare. 

HI. 

Thou  sawest,  in  thine  old  singing  season,  brother, 
Secrets  and  sorrows  unbeheld  of  us  : 
Fierce  loves,  and  lovely  leaf-buds  poisonous. 

Bare  to  thy  subtler  eye,  but  for  none  other 
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Blowing  by  night  in  some  unbreathed-in  clime  ; 

The  hidden  harvest  of  luxurious  time, 
Sin  without  shape,  and  pleasure  without  speech ; 

And  where  strange  dreams  in  a  tumidtuous  sleep 

Make  the  shut  eyes  of  stricken  spirits  weep ; 
And  with  each  face  thou  sawest  the  shadow  on  each. 

Seeing  as  men  sow  men  reap. 


IV. 

O  sleepless  heart  and  sombre  soul  unsleeping, 
That  were  athirst  for  sleep  and  no  more  life 
And  no  more  love,  for  peace  and  no  more  strife ! 

Now  the  dim  gods  of  death  have  in  their  keeping 
Spirit  and  body  and  all  the  springs  of  song. 
Is  it  well  now  where  love  can  do  no  wrong. 

Where  stingless  pleasure  has  no  foam  or  fang 
Behind  the  unopening  closure  of  her  lips  P 
Is  it  not  well  where  soul  from  body  slips 

And  flesh  from  bone  divides  without  a  pang 
As  dew  from  flower-bell  drips  P 


V. 


It  is  enough  ;  the  end  and  the  beginning 

Are  one  thing  to  thee,  who  art  past  the  end. 
0  hand  unclasped  of  unbeholden  friend. 

For  thee  no  fruits  to  pluck,  no  palms  for  winning, 
No  triumph  and  no  labour  and  no  lust. 
Only  dead  yew  leaves  and  a  little  dust. 

O  quiet  eyes  wherein  the  light  saith  nought. 
Whereto  the  day  is  dumb,  nor  any  night 
With  obscure  finger  silences  your  sight, 

Nor  in  yoxLT  speech  the  sudden  soul  speaks  thought. 
Sleep,  and  have  sleep  for  light. 


VI. 


Now  all  strange  hours  and  all  strange  loves  are  over. 
Dreams  and  desires  and  sombre  songs  and  sweet, 
Hast  thou  found  place  at  the  great  knees  and  feet 

Of  some  pale  Titan-woman  like  a  lover. 
Such  as  thy  vision  here  solicited, 
Under  the  shadow  of  her  fair  vast  head, 
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The  deep  diyision  of  prodigious  breasts, 

The  solemn  slope  of  mighty  limbs  asleep, 
The  weight  of  awful  tresses  that  still  keep 

The  savour  and  shade  of  old-world  pine-forests 
Where  the  wet  hill- winds  weep  ? 

VII. 

Hast  thou  found  any  likeness  for  thy  vision  P 

O  gardener  of  strange  flowers,  what  bud,  what  bloom, 
Hast  thou  found  sown,  what  gathered  in  the  gloom  ? 

What  of  despair,  of  rapture,  of  derision, 

What  of  life  is  there,  what  of  ill  or  good  P 

Are  the  firuits  grey  like  dust  or  bright  like  blood  P 

Does  the  dim  ground  grow  any  seed  of  ours. 
The  faint  fields  quicken  any  terrene  root, 
In  low  lands  where  the  sun  and  moon  are  mute 

And  all  the  stars  keep  silence  P    Are  there  flowers 
At  all,  or  any  fruit  P 

Vlll. 

Alas,  but  though  my  flying  song  flies  after, 

O  sweet  strange  elder  singer,  thy  more  fleet 
Singing,  and  footprints  of  thy  fleeter  feet, 

Some  dim  derision  of  mysterious  laughter 

From  the  blind  tongueless  warders  of  the  dead, 
Some  gainless  glimpse  of  Proserpine's  veiled  head. 

Some  little  sound  of  unregarded  tears 
Wept  by  eflaced  unprofitable  eyes, 
And  from  pale  mouths  some  cadence  of  dead  sigh 

These  only,  these  the  hearkening  spirit  hears. 
Sees  only  such  things  rise. 

IX. 

Thou  art  far  too  far  for  wings  of  words  to  follow. 

Far  too  far  off  for  thought  or  any  prayer. 

What  ails  us  with  thee,  who  art  wind  and  air  P 
What  ails  us  gazing  where  all  seen  is  hollow  P 

Yet  with  some  fancy,  yet  with  some  desire. 

Dreams  pursue  death  as  winds  a  flying  fire, 
Our  dreams  pursue  our  dead  and  do  not  find. 

Still,  and  more  swift  than  they,  the  thin  flame  flies. 

The  low  light  fails  us  in  elusive  skies, 
Still  the  foiled  earnest  ear  is  deaf,  and  blind 

Are  still  the  eluded  eyes. 
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Not  thee,  0  never  thee,  in  all  time's  changes, 

Kot  thee,  but  this  the  sound  of  thy  sad  soul. 
The  shadow  of  thy  swift  spirit,  this  shut  scroll 

I  lay  my  hand  on,  and  not  death  estranges 

My  spirit  from  communion  of  thy  song — 
These  memories  and  these  melodies  that  throng 

Veiled  porches  of  a  Muse  funereal — 

These  I  salute,  these  touch,  these  clasp  and  fold 
As  though  a  hand  were  in  my  hand  to  hold. 

Or  through  mine  ears  a  mourning  musical 
Of  many  mourners  rolled. 

XI. 

I  among  these,  I  also^  in  such  station 

As  when  the  pyre  was  charred,  and  piled  the  sods. 
And  offering  to  the  dead  made,  and  their  gods. 

The  old  mourners  had,  standing  to  make  libation, 
I  stand,  and  to  the  gods  and  to  the  dead 
Do  reverence  without  prayer  or  praise,  and  shed 

Offering  to  these  unknown,  the  gods  of  gloom. 

And  what  of  honey  and  spice  my  seedlands  bear. 
And  what  I  may  of  fruits  in  this  chilled  air. 

And  lay,  Orestes-like,  across  the  tomb 
A  curl  of  severed  hair. 

XII. 

But  by  no  hand  nor  any  treason  stricken, 

Not  like  the  low-lying  head  of  Him,  the  King, 

The  flame  that  made  of  Troy  a  ruinous  thing, 
Thou  liest,  and  on  this  dust  no  tears  could  quicken 

There  fall  no  tears  like  theirs  that  all  men  hear 

Fall  tear  by  sweet  imperishable  tear 
Down  the  opening  leaves  of  holy  poets'  pages. 

Thee  not  Orestes,  not  Electra  mourns ; 

But  bending  us- ward  with  memorial  urns 
The  most  high  Muses  that  fulfil  all  ages 

Weep,  and  our  God's  heart  yearns. 

XIII. 

For,  sparing  of  his  sacred  strength,  not  often 
Among  us  darkling  here  the  lord  of  light 
Makes  manifest  his  music  and  his  might 

In  hearts  that  open  and  in  lips  that  soften 
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With  the  soft  flame  and  heat  of  songs  that  shine. 

Thy  lips  indeed  he  touched  with  bitter  wine, 
^\jid  nourished  them  indeed  with  bitter  bread ; 

Yet  surely  from  his  hand  thy  souFs  food  came, 

The  fire  that  scarred  thy  spirit  at  his  flame 
Was  lighted,  and  thine  hungering  heart  he  fed 

Who  feeds  our  hearts  with  fame. 


XIV. 


Therefore  he  too  now  at  thy  soul's  sunsetting, 

God  of  all  suns  and  songs,  he  too  bends  down 
To  mix  his  laurel  with  thy  cypress  crown. 

And  save  thy  dust  from  blame  and  from  forgetting. 
Therefore  he  too,  seeing  all  thou  wert  and  art, 
Compassionate,  with  sad  and  sacred  heart. 

Mourns  thee  of  many  his  children  the  last  dead. 
And  hallows  with  strange  tears  and  alien  sighs 
Thine  immelodious  mouth  and  sunless  eyes, 

And  over  thine  irrevocable  head 

Sheds  light  from  the  under  skies. 


XV. 

And  one  weeps  with  him  in  the  ways  liOthean, 

And  stains  with  tears  her  changing  bosom  chill ; 
That  obscure  Venus  of  the  hollow  hill. 

That  thing  transformed  that  was  the  Cytherean, 
With  lips  that  lost  their  Grecian  laugh  divine 
Long  since,  and  face  no  more  called  Erycine  ; 

A  ghost,  a  bitter  and  luxurious  god. 

Thee  also  with  fair  flesh  and  singing  spell 
Did  she,  a  sad  and  second  prey,  compel 

Into  the  footless  places  once  more  trod. 
And  shadows  hot  from  hell. 


XVI. 


And  now  no  sacred  staff  shall  break  in  blossom, 
No  choral  salutation  lure  to  light 
A  spirit  sick  with  perfume  and  sweet  night 

And  love's  tired  eyes  and  hands  and  barren  bosom. 
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There  is  no  help  for  these  things  ;  none  to  mend^ 
And  none  to  mar ;  not  all  our  songs,  0  friend, 

Will  make  death  clear  or  make  life  durable. 
Howbeit  with  rose  and  ivy  and  wild  vine 
And  with  wild  notes  about  this  dust  of  thine 

At  least  I  fill  the  place  where  white  dreams  dwell 
And  wreathe  an  unseen  shrine. 


XVII. 

Sleep ;  and  if  life  was  bitter  to  thee,  pardon, 

If  sweet,  give  thanks  ;  thou  hast  no  more  to  live ; 
And  to  give  thanks  is  good,  and  to  forgive. 

Out  of  the  mystic  and  the  moumfid  garden 

Where  all  day  through  thine  hands  in  barren  braid 
Wove  the  sick  flowers  of  secrecy  and  shade, 

Qre#n  buds  of  sorrow  and  sin,  and  remnants  grey. 

Sweet-smelling,  pale  with  poison,  sanguine-hearted. 
Passions  that  sprang  from  sleep  and  thoughts  that  start 

Shall  death  not  bring  us  all  as  thee  one  day 
Among  the  days  departed  ? 


xviii. 

For  thee,  O  now  a  silent  soul,  my  brother. 

Take  at  my  hands  this  garland,  and  farewell. 
Thin  is  the  leaf,  and  chill  the  wintry  smell. 

And  chill  the  solemn  earth,  a  fatal  mother. 
With  sadder  than  the  Niobean  womb, 
And  in  the  hollow  of  her  breasts  a  tomb. 

Content  thee,  howsoe'er,  whose  days  are  done  ; 
There  lies  not  any  troublous  thing  before, 
Nor  sight  nor  sound  to  war  against  thee  more. 

For  whom  all  winds  are  quiet  as  the  sun. 
All  waters  as  the  shore. 

Algernon  Charles  Swinbvrxe 


STRAY  CHAPTERS  FROM  A  FORTHCOMING  WORK 

ON  LABOUR. 

IV. 

The  Ends  of  Trades'  Unionism. 

In  inquiring,  as  we  may  now  proceed  to  do,  into  the  means  and  ends 
of  Unionism,  and  in  considering  how  far  these  can  respectively  be 
termed  legitimate,  we  shall  find  it  convenient  to  treat  the  two  sepa- 
rately.   Inasmuch,  too,  as  the  former  can  scarcely  be  deserving  of 
commendation,  if  the  latter  be  reprehensible,  we  shall  do  well  to 
reverse  the  usual  order  of  things,  and  to  take  the  last  first.     Begin- 
ning thus  with  the  ends,  we  have  yet  another  separation  to  make. 
Ve  must  be  careful  to  distinguish  between  what  actually  is  and  what 
possibly  might  be,  and  must  not  allow  the  charms  of  a  beautiful 
ideal  to  disguise  from  us  the  homeliness  and  coarseness  of  a  some- 
what commonplace  reality.     By  some  uncompromising  admirers  of 
Unionism,  the  loftiness  and  modesty  of  its  aspirations  are  alternate 
themes  of  praise,  and  are  each  in  turn  urged  as  sufficient  recom- 
mendations.    By  one  very  zealous  and  very  powerful  advocate  its 
object  is  represented  to  be  nothing  less  than  the  entire  remodelling 
of  existing  industrial  arrangements,  the  complete  abolition  of  hiring 
and  service,  and  the  substitution  for  those  invidious  relations  between 
man  and  man  of  a  generous  partnership  in  which  employers  should 
take  their  places  as  **  Captains  of  Industry,*'  while  the  employed 
t'heerfuUy  and  trustfully  subordinated  themselves  as  rank  and  file ; 
the  former  assuming  the  duties  of  superintendence,  and  finding  tools, 
"materials,  and  immediate  subsistence,  the  latter  "  finding  strength, 
patience,  and  manual  skill."     A  rose-tinted   picture   this,   and  a 
nsionarj-,  yet  not  impossibly  prophetic.      It  is  at  least  one  quite 
^pable   of    realisation,   and  one,   moreover,  which  trades'  unions 
™*oht,  if  they  chose,  materially  assist  in  realising ;  thereby  paving 
theway  towards  still  better  things  beyond,  and,  even  without  advancing 
''^rther,  amply  atoning  thereby  for  aU  previous  shortcomings  orback- 
^"dings.    Hitherto,  however,  they  have  been  so  far  from  making  a 
"^^^e  in  that  direction,  that  they  will  probably  be  both  surprised  and 
amused  to  find  any  such  tendency  attributed  to  them.     "  Captains  of 
industry,"  quotha.     Yes,  verily,  every  unionist  private  may  perhaps 
^  ^ell  enough  content  that  there  should  be  officers  in  the  army  of 
*^bour;  only  with  this  important  proviso,  that  he  himself  should  hold 
^^^0  of  the  commissions. 

^ot  more  ground  is  there  for  the  same  writer's  assertions  that 
Unionism  "aims,  above  all,  at  making  even,  regular,  and  safe,  the 
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workman's  life,"  and  that  "  one  of  its  chief  functions  is  to  resist  the 
tendency  to  continual  fluctuations  in  wages/'     Let  it  be  admitted  to 
be,  as  it  imdoubtedly  is,  an  immense  aggravation  of  the  evils  of  the 
labourer's  lot,  that  his  earnings  are  liable  to  continual  variation ;  let 
it  be  admitted  that  to  those  who,  whether  from  necessity  or  habit, 
live  commonly  from  hand  to  mouth,  lowering  of  wages  may  mean 
*'  personal  degradation,  eviction  from  house  and  home,  sale  of  goods 
and  belongings,  break-up  of  household,  humiliation  of  wife,  ruin  of 
children's  bodies  and  minds."     But  let  it  at  the  same  time  be  recol- 
lected that  fluctuation  of  wages  implies  progress  as  well  as  retro- 
srression,  and  sudden  enhancement  not  less  than  sudden  reduction 
*'  by  ton,  twelve,  or  fifteen  per  cent. ;  "  and  let  it  be  asked  whether, 
for  the  sake  of  exemption  from  the  one,  labourers  in  general  would 
be  content  to  forego  their  chances  of  the  other.     Would  they  really 
agree  that^their  rates  of  pay,  like  those  of  secretaries,  managers,  and 
clerks,  should,  for  a  longer  or  shorter  term  of  years,  remain  absolutely 
stationary  and  uuaflected  by  the  vicissitudes  of  commerce  P     Was 
such  a  proposition  ever  made  by  any  trade's  union  ?     If  it  should 
bo  made,  the  most  obvious  reason  why  employers  might  hesitate  to 
accede  to  it  would  be  a  well-founded  apprehension  that   the  men 
would  not  by  extra  exertion  in  busy  times  make  up  for  their  in- 
action while  business  was  slack.     The  plan  might  naturally  seem  to 
them  imlikely  to  answer  for  either  party.    They  might  naturally  fear 
that  if  the  men  had  nothing  to  gain  by  working  hard,  they  would 
set  about  their  work  as  listlessly  and  lifelessly  as  clerks  in  certain 
public  offices  on  fixed  salaries  are  shrewdly  suspected  of  doing,  and 
without  any  of  the  mutual  emulation  which  brings  out  individual 
skill  and  talent.     But  be  this  as  it  may,  before  the  plan  can  be 
adopted,  there  must  be  a  thorough  change  in  the  unionist  mind,  and 
a  relinquishment  of  the  more  attractive  half  of  the  things  on  which 
its  aflections  are  at  present  set.     For  at  present,  at  any  rate,  it  is 
only  the  retrogressive  element  in  fluctuation  to  which  unionists  object. 
They  insist  that  the  rate  of  wages  shall  never  go  back,  but  they  are 
scarcely  less  eager  that  it  should  be  frequently  going  forward.     Mr. 
Harrison,  indeed,  assures  us  that  the  most  perfectly-organised  and  most 
powerful  of  all  trades'  societies,  viz.,  the  Amalgamated  Engineers, 
whose  strength  is  so  great  "  that  no  contest  with  them  would  have  a 
chance  of  success,  and  which  is  so  well  known  that  it  never  has  to  be 
exercised  in  a  trade  dispute  of  their  own,"  have  neither  raised  wagec 
nor  attempted  to  do  so  during  the  last  ten  years.  But  this  statement  if 
not  quite  accurate,^  nor,  if  it  were,  would  it  necessarily  have  all  the 

(1)  According  to  Mr.  Allan,  Secretary  of  the  Amalgamated  Engineers,  althongli  ii 
London  and  Manchester  engineers'  wages  fluctuated  little  until  within  the  last  twelvi 
months,  in  the  North  of  England  and  in  Scotland,  they  hare  improved  vastly  withii 
the  last  few  years — year  after  year  almost.  Mr.  Allan  also  states  that  there  have  beei 
three  or  four  strikes  within  the  last  ten  years,  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  raising  wage 
->two  at  Blackburn,  one  at  Preston,  and  one  at  Keighley. 
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significaTice  that  Mr.  Harrison  attaches  to  it.     Until  a  few  months 

before  he  wrote,  the  London  builders  had,  for  an  equally  lengthened 

period,  similarly  acquiesced  in  a  stationary  scale  of  wages ;  but  in 

their  case,  at  any  rate,  it  is  clear  that  such  exemplary  forbearance 

was  the  result  not  so  much  of  moderation  as  of  good  strategy.     For 

some  years  they  had   continued   quietly  taking  the   same  wages, 

evincing  indeed  a  firm  resolution  not  to  submit  to  reduction,  but 

asking  for  no  advance ;  but  it  now  appears  that  they  were  only 

waiting  until  an  advance  worth  struggling  for  shoidd  seem  to  be 

obtainable  by  a  struggle.    When  the  opportunity  came  they  changed 

their  tactics  at  once,  put  forward  a  new  claim,  and  on  its  being 

refiised,  struck,  and  obtained  an  advance  of  ten  per  cent.     AVithout 

any  lack  of  charity  the  Amalgamated  Engineers  may  be  suspected 

to  have  been,  and  to  be  similarly,  biding  their  time.     No  doubt,  as 

long  as  they  have  little  prospect  of  being  able  to  do  more,  they  will 

easily  content  themselves  with  endeavouring  to   prevent  a   fall  of 

wages;  but  no  doubt,  too,  and  small  blame  to  them  for  it,  their 

union,  and  every  other   trades'  union  likewise,   will  avail  itself  of 

the  first  and  of  every  opportunity  of  securing  a  palpable  rise. 

Small  blame  to  them  for  this  perhaps,  but  surely  quite  as  little 
praise.  In  striving  to  secure  for  their  constituents  the  highest 
possible  price  for  the  labour  they  deal  in,  trades'  unions  may  be 
merely  obejring  the  natural  instinct  of  trade,  but  moderation  is  not 
precisely  the  quality  of  which  they  are  thereby  making  the  most 
edifying  display.  So  however  it  is,  by  some  unionists  and  by  most 
philanionists,  assumed  to  be.  By  these  a  complete  justification  of 
Unionism  is  thought  to  be  afforded  by  the  plea  that  it  aims  at  nothing 
more  that  at  placing  the  sellers  of  labour  on  a  level  with  the  buyers, 
and  80  doing  away  with  the  present  commercial  disparity  between  them. 
On  this  point  especial  stress  is  laid.  Thus,  according  to  Mr.  Dunning, 
the  object  of  Uniomsm  is  "to  ensure  the  freedom  of  exchange  witii 
f^gard  to  labour  by  putting  the  workman  on  something  like  an  equal 
porition  in  bargaining  with  his  employer."  According  to  Professor 
Fawcett,  the  object  is  "  that  the  labourer  may  have  the  same  chance 
of  sdling  his  labour  dearly  as  the  master  has  of  buying  it  cheaply." 
Hr.  Harrison  follows  with  much  to  the  same  effect.  Insisting  on  the 
notoriety  of  the  fact  that  capitalist  and  individual  workman  are  not 
on  equal  terms,  he  assimies,  as  an  inevitable  inference,  ^'  that  the  all- 
important  question  is,  how  equality  is  to  be  established,  and  represents 
tbe  placing  of  labour  on  the  same  footing  as  capital  as  the  great  desi- 
deratum." A  whole  chorus  of  vigorous  voices  are  here  in  complete  ac- 
cord, using  the  same  key-note  and  ringing  the  changes  on  an  equality 
^wewi  employer  and  employed,  which  is  taken  for  granted  to  be  the 
tatter's  inalienable  birth-right.  Not  can  it  be  denied  that  there  is 
come  plausibility  in  these  harmonious  utterances.     To  say  that  in 
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dealings  between  man  and  man  there  ought  to  be  no  preponderating 
superiority  on  either  side,  does  sound  very  like  a  truism,  although,  on 
a  moment's  reflection,  the  seeming  truism  vnR  be  perceived  to  be  a 
fallacy.  For  to  maintain  that  all  men — and  when  universal  equality 
is  imder  discussion,  special  claims  in  behalf  of  working  or  any  other 
particular  men  are  of  course  quite  out  of  the  question — to  maintain 
that  all  men  have  a  natural  and  inherent  right  to  be  placed  on  the 
same  footing  as  those  who  have  got  above  them,  is  equivalent  to  say- 
ing that  no  man  has  a  right  to  avail  himself  for  his  own  benefit  of 
any  superiority,  natural  or  artificial,  which  he  may  possess.  This  is 
one  of  those  propositions  which  to  state  is  to  refute.  However 
applied,  its  absurdity  is  manifest,  but  when  applied  by  labour  in  vin- 
dication of  the  pretensions  of  labour,  it  becomes  suicidal  as  well. 
For  every  genuine  right  of  labour  rests  partially  on  a  diametrically 
opposite  principle.  Unless  men  were  at  liberty  to  take  full  advan- 
tage of  their  individual  superiority,  unassisted  industry  would  not  be 
entitled  to  the  exclusive  possession  of  its  own  produce.  A  workman 
of  superior  strength  or  skill,  how  much  more  soever  he  might  pro- 
duce than  his  fellows,  would  not  be  justified  in  taking  for  his  own 
use  more  fruit  of  his  own  labour  than  they  were  getting  from  theirs. 
The  whole  extra  product  he  would  be  bound  to  throw  into  a  common 
fund  for  common  distribution.  Nor  is  this  all.  Nothing  is  easier 
than  to  show  that  if  labourers  were  really  on  the  same  footing  as  their 
employers,  the  equality  between  them  would  after  all  be  but  a  sham 
and  a  cloak  for  the  extremest  inequality.  To  turn  an  acre  or  two  of 
wild  land  into  the  counterpart  of  an  English  cornfield  would,  in 
many  situations,  demand  an  immensity  of  labour.  If  a  single  person 
undertook  the  work  he  might  find  in  it  abundant  occupation  for  half- 
a-dozen  years  at  least,  first  in  fabricating  the  necessary  tools  and  im- 
plements, then  in  grubbing  up  trees,  trenching,  draining,  and  fencing, 
collecting  manure  and  procuring  seed.  Yet,  when  all  these  prepara- 
tions had  been  made,  a  single  additional  season's  toil  would  more 
than  suffice  for  the  production  and  garnering  of  one  season's  crop. 
Now  suppose  that  when  everything  was  ready  for  beginning  that 
season's  work,  the  reclaimer  and  owner  of  the  soil  became  disabled,  by 
sickness  or  otherwise,  and  that  there  should  be  but  one  other  cultivator 
at  hand  whom  he  could  hire  to  take  his  place  on  his  little  farm. 
Suppose,  too,  that  in  bargaining  about  terms  both  should  be  on  an 
equality,  that  the  one  should  need  the  other's  services  just  as  much  as 
that  other  needed  his  employment.  Evidently  the  latter  would  be 
in  a  position  to  insist  that  the  season's  crop  should  be  equally  divided 
between  them,  and  evidently,  too,  if  he  did  so,  his  share  would  bo 
out  of  all  proportion  to  his  desert,  inasmuch  as  he  would  get  one-half 
of  the  fruits  of  an  industry  of  which  he  had  contributed  less  than  a 
tenth.     This  is  the  sort  of  demand  which  servants  would  be  enabled 
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to  press  by  being  placed  on  a  level  with  their  masters,  and  no  one,  I 
imagine,  will  say  that  such  demands  deserve  to  be  singled  out  as 
being  eminently  fair  and  reasonable.     Quite  as  little,  it  is  true,  do 
they  deserve  to  be  stigmatised  as  imfair  or  unreasonable.     Any 
servant  who  actually  possessed  the  equality  we  are  speaking  of, 
would  certainly  have  a  perfect  right  to  make  the  most  of  it,  this 
right  of  his  resting  firmly  on  groimds  to  which  allusion  has  more 
than  once  been  made  already,  and  to  which  we  shall  again  have 
occasion  to  recur  presently.     But,  on  the  other  hand,  argument  can- 
not be  needed  to  prove  that  if  he  did  not  happen  to  possess  an 
equality  which  would  enable  him  to  enforce  such  monstrous  inequality 
of  conditions,  abstract  justice  would  give  him  no  previous  claim  to  it. 
Assuredly  it  would  not  be  natural  equity  that  recompensed  a  tenth 
of  the  toil  with  half  the  fruit,  awarding  that  proportion  of  the  harvest 
to  one  man  for  his  pains  in  cultivating  a  field  which  another  with 
ten  times  the  pains  had  previously  made  cultivable.     Nor,  besides,  is 
it  the  fact  that  trade  societies  look  simply  to  equality — that  they 
seek  only  to  place  the  employed  on  a  level  with  employers,  and  have 
no  ambition  to  raise  them  higher.    If  we  listen  to  what  those  societies 
wmetimes  say  of  themselves,  as  well  as  to  what  others  say  of  them, 
we  shall  hear  a  very  different  story.     We  shall  find  that  they  have 
no  notion  of  contenting  themselves  with  an  equal  voice  in  the  settle- 
ment of  laboiir  questions.     They  tell  us  plainly  that  what  they  aspire 
to  is "  control  over  the  destinies  of  labour  " — that  they  want  not 
merely  to  be  freed  from  dictation  but  to  dictate,  to  be  able  to  arrange 
the  conditions  of  employment  at  their  own  discretion  ;  and  facts  are 
not  wanting  to  indicate  how  they  would  use  such  discretionary  power 
tf  they  had  it.     Already  eveiy  now  and  then  an  opportunity  offers, 
when  they  seldom  fail  to  show  that  they  are  fully  disposed  to  drive, 
on  behalf  of  employed,  quite  as  hard  bargains  with  employers  as  ever 
were  driven  by  employers  with  employed.     Candidly  professing  such 
intentions,  and,  as  far  as  their  ability  permits,  conscientiously  acting 
^  to  their  professions,  it  would  be  passing  the  bounds  of  efirontery 
for  them  at  the  same  time  to  pretend  to  moderation  or  to  high- 
mindedness,  and  accordingly  it  is  not  so  much  unionists  who  take 
ciedit  for  either,  as  philunionists  who  give  it  them.     Their  own 
elected  spokesmen  have  in  general  too  much  regard  for  consistency 
to  lay  claim  to  anything  of  the  sort.     They  give  themselves  no 
^magnanimous  airs,  they  do  not  affect  to  have  any  but  interested 
<le8ig;n8,  and  these  they  are  at  no  pains  to  trick  out  with  sentimental 
w  rhetorical  embellishments.     They  will  tell  you  plainly,  if  you  ask 
them,  that  the  business  of  the  employed  is  to  look  after  their  own 
interests,  leaWng  employers,  customers,  and  the  rest  of  society  to 
look  after  theirs,*  and  to  shift  for  themselves  as  they  best  may. 
(1)  llr.  Applegartli*8  cTidence  before  Trades'  Union  CommiBsion. — Qnettion  149. 
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They  will  say  that  as  it  is  the  interest  of  masters  to  get  labour  at 
the  lowest  possible  rate,  so  it  is  their  interest  as  servants  to  get  the 
highest  possible  rate  of  wages;*  that  they  look  upon  masters  as 
wanting  to  get  the  utmost  profit  out  of  their  capital,  and  that  they 
for  their  part  seek  to  get  the  utmost  profit  out  of  their  labour  ;'  that, 
in  short,  their  rule  is  to  get  as  much  as  they  can,  and  to  keep  as 
much  as  they  can  get.^ 

In  such  outspoken  selfishness  there  is  certainly  nothing  but  its 
frankness  to  admire.  Judged  out  of  its  own  mouth,  taken  at  its  own 
estimate,  Unionism  certainly  presents  itself  in  no  very  engaging 
light.  It  confesses  itself  to  be  altogether  of  the  earth  earthy,  with- 
out one  whiff  of  sanctity  about  it,  without  the  least  spice  of  spirituality 
to  qualify  the  grossness  of  its  materialism.  But  though  in  its  aims 
and  aspirations  there  be  little  that  is  laudable,  and  a  good  deal  that 
is  very  much  the  reverse,  still  it  is  only  by  reference  to  a  far  higher 
standard  than  that  of  ordinary  human  conduct  that  anything  which 
theie  may  be  in  them  to  condemn  can  be  condemned.  Tested  solely 
by  the  rules  of  justice,  and  apart  from  any  more  generous  considera- 
tions. Unionism,  in  so  far  as  its  ends  are  concerned,  will  pass  the 
severest  ordeal.  Those  at  any  rate  who  accept  the  principles  laid 
down  in  preceding  chapters,  have  no  alternative  but  to  pronounce 
it  quite  unimpeachable  in  that  respect.  The  same  plea  which  has 
already  been  urged  in  support  of  the  rights  of  capital  will  serve 
equally  to  justify  the  extremest  views  of  Unionism.  If  an  employer 
have  a  right  to  do  as  he  will  with  his  own,  and  to  get  the  utmost 
for  himself  out  of  it,  so  equally  has  the  labourer.  If  the  former  bo 
justified  in  refusing  to  hire  labour  except  on  his  own  terms,  however 
harsh  those  terms  may  be,  the  lattor  is  similarly  justified  in  refusing 
to  be  hired  except  on  his  own  terms,  however  exorbitant  those  terms 
maybe.  In  the  sense  in  which  the  substantive  "right  '*  has  uniformly 
been  used  throughout  these  discussions,  the  labourer  has  an  incon- 
testable right  to  drive  the  hardest  possible  bargain  in  disposing  of 
his  labour.  Before  the  bargain  is  struck  the  employer  has  no  right 
to  his  services  on  any  terms  whatever,  and  if  he  would  not  bo  wronged 
by  being  refused  them  altogether,  clearly  he  cannot  be  wronged  by 
any  particular  terms  on  which  they  may  be  offered.  Whatever 
therefore  be  the  terms  which  labourers  can  contrive  to  extort  bv 
simply  refusing  to  work  for  less,  those  terms  they  are  fully  warranted 
in  extorting,  not  by  reason  of  any  relation  they  may  bear  to  terms  which 
might  have  been  agreed  to  if  the  two  parties  had  been  upon  an  equal 
footing,  but  simply  and  solely  because  they  are  actually  agreed  to 
by  both  parties,  however  reluctantly,  on  one  side  or  the  other.     And 

(1)  Mr.  Allan's  evidence  before  Trades*  Union  Commission. — Question  924. 

(2)  Mr.  Connolly's  evidence  before  Trades'  Union  Commission. — Question  1349. 

(3)  Mr.  Allan's  evidence  before  Trades'  Union  Commission. — Question  861. 
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of  course  if  labourers  are  warranted  in  insisting  on  the  highest  terms 
they  can  thus  extort,  they  must  be  warranted  likewise  in  raising 
themselves  up  to  the  best  position  for  the  practice  of  such  extortion 
which  they  can  by  fair  means  attain.  Of  course  they  have  no 
natural  right  to  stand  upon  a  level  with  employers,  but,  equally  of 
course,  they  have  a  right  to  raise  themselves  artificially  if  they  can, 
either  to  such  a  level,  or  above  it.  Now,  to  assist  them  in  climbing 
as  high  as  possible,  to  assist  them  in  attaining  to  the  highest  possible 
vantage  ground,  is  the  one  solitary  thing — a  tolerably  comprehensive 
one,  no  doubt — ^which  Unionism  proposes  to  efiect. 

Many  people,  however — ^most  people,  indeed,  who  have  no  per- 
sonal motive  for  thinking  otherwise — evidently  think  that  there  are 
certain  limits  of  remuneration  which  it  would  be  unbecoming  for 
manual  labour  to  overstep.     This  rate  of  wages  they  style  reasonable 
and  suitable,  that  disproportionate  and  extravagant.     Even  one  so 
earnest  as  Lord  Shaftesbury  in  every  good  and  beneficent   work, 
might  not  long  ago  have  been  heard  indignantly  declaring  it  to  be 
altogether  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  Dorsetshire  farm  labourers  are 
not  very  well  off;  for  that,  what  with  wages  proper,  perquisites,  and 
aUowances,  many  of  them  actually  make  up  in  money  or  kind  an 
income  of  not  less  than  fifteen  shillings  a  week.     And  it  is  note- 
worthy that,   although   Lord    Shaftesbury's   statistics  were    much 
disputed  at  the  time,  it  was  only  with  his  facts  that  his  critics 
quarrelled.     No  one  denied  that  if  his  premises  were  correct,  his 
inference  would  follow  ;  no  one  questioned  the  abundant  sufficiency 
of  the  supposed  hebdomadal  fifteen  shillings  for  an  average  family 
of  the  peasant  sort.     No  one  seemed  to  doubt  that  less  than  three- 
fourths  of  what  many  of  us  are  in  the  habit  of  paying  for  a  single 
dinner-ticket  when  wo  are  about  to  eat  to  the   success   of  some 
<^liarity,  might  yet  be  ample  to  provide  a  whole  week's  breakfasts, 
dixxners,  and  suppers  for  five  or  six  persons,  and  to  pay  their  rent, 
*iid  buy  coals  and  clothes  for  them  besides.     On  the  other  hand, 
^th  what  almost  angry  surprise  some   of  us,  during  the   iron- 
^^Uifiters'  lock-out  of  1865,  heard  for  the  first  time  of  the  wages  which 
^oine  descriptions  of  iron- workers   get?     How  we  exclaimed  on 
^ing  told  of  shinglers  with  nearly  five  poimds,  and  of  plate-rollers 
^nd  rail-rollers  with  as  much  as  five,  seven,  even  ten  guineas   a 
'^©ek?    And  do  we  not  still  think  there  was  cause  for  exclaiming? 
'ive,  seven,  ten  guineas  a  week ! — say,  from  nearly  three  hundred 
^  between  six  and  seven  hundred  poimds  a  year  !     What  business 
We  mere  mechanics — fellows  with  grimed  faces  and  grubby  hands 
— with  rates  of  pay  so  ill-accordant  with  the  stations  in  life  to  which  it 
^  pleased  God  to  call  them  ?  Why,  as  a  Quarterly  Reviewer  piteously 
P'lta  it,  lieutenant-colonels  in  Her  Majesty's  Footguards  have  less  than 
tb  highest  of  these  rates,  and  passing  rich  among  parsons  are  those 
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whose  tithe  commutation  comes  up  to  the  lowest.  This  being  so, 
friends  and  connections  of  lieutenant-colonels  and  parsons  may 
naturally  feel  considerable  disgust ;  and  even  impartial  persons,  un- 
prepossessed in  favour  of  cither  the  military  or  the  clerical  pro- 
fession, may  be  disposed  to  adroit  that  both  are  somewhat  scurvily 
treated.  Underpayment  on  one  side,  however,  does  not  necessarily 
imply  overpayment  on  the  other  ;  and  if,  instead  of  summarily  taking 
for  granted  that  rail- rollers,  for  instance,  arc  overpaid,  we  set  about 
attempting  to  prove  them  so,  we  may  chance  to  find  ourselves  not  a 
little  puzzled.  For  now  we  come  to  think  of  it,  what  solitary  reason, 
based  on  natural  fitness,  can  be  assigned  why  there  should  be  any 
differences  in  the  pay  of  manual  and  intellectual  labour — yes,  even 
of  the  meanest  manual  and  of  the  noblest  intellectual  ?  Why  should 
not  the  same  measure  serve  equally  well  for  meting  out  the  material 
rewards  of  both  ?  Wliy  should  any  measure  be  more  suitable  than 
another  for  apportioning  the  earnings  of  manual  labour,  or  why 
should  any  measure  whatever  be  deemed  too  prodigal  for  that  opera- 
tion ?  Not,  of  course,  that  such  labour  has  any  special  aflSnity  for 
fifteen  or  any  other  number  of  shillings  a  week,  or  that  pounds  in 
equal  number  would  not  amalgamate  with  it  equally  well,  leaving 
behind  no  larger  uncombined  residuum.  Not,  surely,  that  a  hard 
day's  work  costs  less  of  exertion  to  a  hand- worker  than  to  a  head- 
worker.  The  lawyer  or  accountant  who  may  fancy  that  it  does,  had 
better  take  a  turn  at  the  plough  or  the  forge,  and  see  whether,  by 
the  end  of  the  day,  he  will  not  be  quite  as  much  done  up  as  if  he  had 
passed  the  whole  of  it  in  court  or  in  the  counting-house.  Is  it,  then, 
because  head-work  demands  for  its  performance  higher  faculties  than 
hand- work  ?  He  is  but  a  shallow  pretender  to  those  same  higher 
faculties  who  does  not  feel  that  their  very  exercise  is  in  itself  a  privi- 
lege carrying  with  it  its  own  abundant  and  appropriate  reward. 
And  as  for  those  who,  knowing  this,  nevertheless  fancy  that  because 
they  get  the  pick  of  the  work,  therefore  they  are  entitled  to  extra 
pay  for  it,  may  thejr  not  be  fairly  likened  to  those  Turkish  Janissaries 
who,  after  eating  a  peasant  out  of  house  and  home,  used  to  exact  addi- 
tional piastres  for  wear  and  tear  of  their  teeth  during  the  process  P 
But  perhaps  it  is  that  coarse  recipients  of  abnormally  high  wages 
might  not  know  how  to  make  a  proper  use  of  them.  Well,  possibly 
they  might  not,  at  any  rate  at  first,  but,  if  not,  they  would  very  soon 
Icam.  Possibly  at  first  they  might  waste  their  increased  substance 
in  riotous  living,  guttling  and  guzzling  as  their  betters  used  to  do 
not  so  very  long  since,  when  "drunk  as  a  lord"  was  a  proverb 
describing  pretty  accurately,  as  far  as  it  went,  the  tastes  and  habits 
of  high  society.  But  this  is  a  sort  of  malady  which  very  speedily 
cures  itself.  To  give  money  its  due,  though  the  root  of  all  evil,  it  is 
also  an  excellent  civiliser.     There  is  no  better  solvent  for  softening 
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manners  and  not  letting  them  be  fierce.      Habitual  use  of  those 
material  refinements   of  life  which   it  commands,  helps,  as   much 
as  anything,  to  make  people   refined.       This   it  was,  as  much   as 
anything,   which    caused    the   Sir   Tunbelly   Clumsys,   the   Squire 
Westerns,  and  Parson  Trullibers  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  be 
succeeded  by  our  decorous  grandsires  and  fathers,  and  still  more 
decorous  selves.      The  same  cause  will  no  doubt  make  gentlemen  of 
the  sons  and  grandsons  of  the  roughest  and  vulgarest  among  newly 
enriched  Australian  gold-diggers ;    and  in  proportion  as  the  same 
cause  may  be  permitted  to  operate   on  the  working-classes  every- 
where, may  those  classes  be  expected  to  graduate  in  the  humanities. 
Small  fear,  then,  of  high  wages  ever  doing  anything  but  good  in  the 
loag  run,  or  of  their  not  doing  good  in  proportion  to  their  height. 
As  small  reason  on  this  as  on  every  other  account  why  working-men 
ahould  not  try  for  the  very  highest  they  can  get. 

There  is,  in  short,  only  a  single,  though  at  the  same  time  an  all- 
fittfficient  reason,  why  professional  or  literate  labour  is  generally 
entitled  to  larger  remuneration  than  manual  or  illiterate,  and  that  is, 
that  owing  to  various  circumstances,  among  which  the  special  educa- 
tion it  requires  is  but  one,  it  can  generally  command  a  better  price. 
It  is  generally  entitled  to  more,  because  circumstances  generally 
enable  it  to  get  more.  But  if  circumstances  should  bo  so  changed  as 
to  admit  of  manual  labour  getting  as  much  or  more  than  professional 
labour,  manual  labour  woidd  clearly  become  similarly  entitled,  and  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  express  my  conviction  that  in  such  circumstances 
manual  labour  woidd  be  consulting  the  general  as  well  as  its  own 
separate  weal  by  insisting  on  having  as  much  as  it  could,  for  a  con- 
tinuance, hope  to  get.  Seeing  that  in  every  community  the  majority 
must  always  consist  of  working-class  families,  I  cannot  doubt  that 
any  lasting  enhancement  of  wages^-even  though  efiected  at  the 
expense,  in  corresponding  ratio,  of  profits — must  be  for  the  greater 
happiness  of  the  greater  number.  I  cannot  doubt,  for  instance,  that 
it  would  be  for  our  national  advantage  if,  for  every  millionaire 
employer  among  us,  there  were  instead  some  two  or  three  hundred  of 
onployed  with  revenues  of  two  or  three  hundred  a  year  each.  So 
^  a  change  in  the  condition  of  hired  labour  is  scarcely  among  the 
posaibihties ;  and  even  if  effected,  it  would  still  be  far  from  a  thoroughly 
atisiactory  settlement  of  industrial  difficulties,  very  far  indeed  from 
that  Utopia  of  labour  of  which  I  would  fain  hope  it  is  no  mark 
<rf  want  of  sanity  to  dream.  Many,  indeed,  may  perhaps  doubt 
whether  for  society  as  a  whole  it  would  not  be  the  reverse  of  an  im- 
provement. But  be  this  as  it  may,  no  one,  I  imagine,  doubts  that 
for  working  men,  regarded  as  a  class  apart,  it  would  be  a  change 
unmensely  for  the  better,  and  these  therefore  are  only  showing  them- 
^Tes  wiee  in  their  generation  by  striving  after  the  nearest  possible 
Approximation  to  it. 
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For  the  separate  interests  of  labour  there  is  but  one  case  in  which 
the  remuneration  of  hibour  can  possibly  be  too  high,  and  that  is 
when  it  is  higher  than  the  business  in  which  the  labour  is  employed 
can  afford  to  pay  continuously.  In  attempting  to  pass  this  limit, 
labourers  run  great  risk  of  defeating  their  own  object,  but  so  long  as 
they  stop  short  of  it  their  aims  cannot  be  unreasonable  in  any  worse 
sense  than  that  of  being  unattainable.  Unfair  they  cannot  possibly 
be  in  any  sense  whatever.  Not  more  in  their  case  than  in  any  other 
can  there  be  any  moral  default  in  owners  insisting  on  their  own  terms 
for  that  which  they  are  under  no  obligation  to  part  with  on  any 
terms  whatever.  Now,  to  raise  themselves  into  a  position  thus  to 
insist,  is,  as  has  been  said,  the  one  sole  thing  after  which  trades' 
unionists  seek.  To  enable  themselves  to  get  the  highest  obtainable 
wages,  and  to  do  in  return  the  least  possible  work,  doing  that  little,  too, 
with  the  least  possible  inconvenience  to  themselves ;  to  enable  them- 
selves, in  short,  to  arrange  for  themselves,  according  to  their  own  dis- 
cretion, in  what  way,  at  what  times,  and  on  what  conditions  they  will 
work — such,  stripped  of  its  various  glosses,  and  represented  in  it« 
natural  colours,  is  their  simple  scheme.  This  is  the  whole  head  and 
front  of  their  intending.  Their  Bill  of  Rights  is  comprehensive 
enough  in  all  conscience ;  but  it  embraces  nothing  of  which  they 
either  are,  or,  with  reference  merely  to  average  human  disinterested- 
ness, have  any  cause  to  bo,  ashamed.  There  is  not  the  smallest  occa- 
sion, therefore,  to  attenuate  its  aggregate  sternness  by  splitting  it  into 
a  multiplicity  of  meek-looking  details.  It  provides  for  the  redress  of 
all  imaginable  grievances.  It  would  be  superfluous,  therefore,  even 
if  strictly  accurate,  to  lengthen  out  the  list  by  enimierating  among 
them,  "  excessive  labour,  irregular  labour,  spasmodic  over- work,  spas- 
modic locking-out,  over-time,  short-time,  double-time,  night-work, 
Sunday- work,  truck  in  every  form,  overlookers'  extortion,  payment  in 
kind,  wages  reduced  by  drawbacks,  *  long  pays,'  or  wages  held  back, 
fines,  confiscations,  rent,  and  implements  irregularly  stopped  out  of 
wages,  evictions  from  tenements,  *  black  lists  '  of  men,  short  weights, 
false  reckoning,  forfeits,  children's  labour,  women's  labour,  unhealthy 
labour,  deadly  factories  and  processes,  unguarded  machinery,  defec- 
tive machinery,  preventible  accidents,  recklessness  from  desire  to  save." 
It  would  be  useless,  even  if  not  otherwise  objectionable,  to  speak  of 
these  things  as  constituting  "  a  waste  of  human  life,  health,  well- 
being,  and  power,  not  represented  in  ledgers  nor  allowed  for  in  bar- 
gains." So,  however,  speaks  one  with  whom  I  have  too  many  feelings 
in  common,  not  greatly  to  regret  that  I  am  so  often  compelled  to  dissent 
from  his  opinions,  and  Mr.  Harrison  must  forgive  me  for  adding,  that 
it  may  be  not  simply  useless  but  mischievous  also  to  describe  the 
"  dark  catalogue  "  he  has  been  at  the  pains  to  draw  up,  now  as  "  one 
universal  protest  against  injustice  from  the  whole  field  of  labour/* 
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and  now  as  "  one  long  indictment  against  the  recklessness  of  capital 
and  the  torpidity  of  the  legislature."    For  some  of  the  items  included 
in  it,  the  men,  if  not  wholly  accountable,  are  at  least  as  much  accoimt- 
able  as  the  masters,  while  others  are  unavoidable  and  inseparable 
from  the  occupations  in  which  they  occur.     So  far,  however,  as  they 
are  remediable,  a  means  of  remedying  them  might,  doubtless,  be 
expected  to  result  from  acquisition  by  trades'  imions  of  the  pre- 
dominance  to  which  they  aspire.      If  the  tables  were  completely 
turned  between  employers  and  employed,  so  that  the  power  of  pre- 
scribing   the    terms  of  employment,  which  hitherto  has  virtually 
belonged  to  the  former,  should  pass  over  to  the  latter,  little  more 
would  probably  be  heard  from  the  same  side  as  before,  of  oppression 
of  any  kind ;  it  would  no  longer  be  from  the  men  that  complaints  of 
extortion,  confiscation,  false  weights  and  false  reckoning,  would  pro- 
ceed, nor  would  it  be  their  names  that  would  be  inscribed  in  black 
lists.     Ample  reason  then  have  they  for  desiring  a  predominance 
wliich  in  their  hands  and  for  their  purposes  would  possess  such  reme- 
dial efficacy  ;  and  to  prove  that  they  are  fully  warranted  in  aspiring 
to  that  which  they  thus  desire,  would  merely  be  to  repeat  what  has 
been  already  said.     The  single  aim  of  trades'  unions  is  to  enable 
themselves  to   dictate    arbitrarily  the   conditions   of    employment. 
Wliatever  of  good  or  evil  can  be  urged  for  or  against  their  preten- 
sions may  be  briefly  comprehended   in  this   saying.       Now  such 
dictatorial  power,  how  much  soever  their  acquisition  of  it  is  to  be 
deprecated,  is  nevertheless,  provided  only  it  be  attainable  by  legiti- 
mate means,  a  perfectly  legitimate  object  of  pursuit.     For  by  legi- 
timate is  merely  meant  that  which  a  man  has  in  so  far  a  right 
to  do,  to  have,  or  to  exercise,  that  he  does  not  thereby  interfere' 
with  the  rights  of  any  one  else,  nor  consequently  wrong  any  one  else ; 
and  nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  labourers  cannot  possibly  be 
wronging  others  by  merely  dictating,  however  imperiously,  the  terms 
on  which  alone  they  will  part  with  labour  which  they  are  under  no 
obligation  to  part  with  at  all,  and  which  none  have  a  right  to  exact 
from  them  on  any  terms  whatever.     This  is  the  principle  which 
serves  Unionism  as  its  moral  basis ;  and  no  principle  can  be  more 
rigorously  or   punctiliously  just.     In  so  styling  it  I  am  far  from 
saying  that  all  the  practical  applications   made  of  it  for  Unionist 
purposes  are  the  wisest  possible.     I  do  not  say  that  because  the 
^ews  of  Unionism  are  legitimate  they  cannot  also  be  shortsighted. 
"Tiether  they  are  so  or  not  is  a  question  which  will  come  before  us 
^  its  turn,  and  to  take  it  here  out  of  its  turn  would  only  lead  to 
confusion.      Still  further  am   I    from   saying    that   the   views   of 
Unionism  are  praiseworthy.     On   the  contrary,  if  any  one  choose 
to  stigmatise  them  as  grovelling  and  sordid,  I  am  not  concerned  to 
reply.    I  have  no  wish  to  disguise  the  partial  truthfulness  of  the 
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charge..  Only  one  might  have  supposed  that  grayely  to  make  it 
would  exceed  all  power  of  face.  For  the  domestic  charity  which 
begins  at  home  and  never  stirs  out,  is  cherished  with  about  equcl 
fondness  by  all  ranks  and  conditions  of  men.  "  Every  one  for  himself 
and  God  for  us  all/'  is  a  maxim  not  so  much  more  in  vogue  with  the 
poor  than  with  the  rich,  with  employed  than  with  employers,  that 
the  latter  can  prudently  evince  any  disgust  at  the  former's  addic- 
tion to  it.  The  dwellers  in  the  most  transparent  and  brittlest  of 
glass  houses  arc  not  precisely  those  who  should  begin  throwing 
stones  at  their  neighbours.  Employers  reproaching  the  employed 
with  sordid  greed  suggest  a  niunber  of  familiar  parallels — Peachum 
aghast  at  Lockit — the  Gracchi  or  the  Reform  League  complaining 
of  sedition — the  Devil  rebuking  the  inordinateness  of  sin.  In 
judging  others  they  condemn  themselves  equallj'.  The  self-seeking 
they  protest  against  is  itself  a  protest  against  that  exactly  corre- 
sponding self-seeking  of  their  own,  which,  from  the  beginning  until 
now,  has  inexorably  pursued  its  course,  leaving  their  dependants 
to  shift  for  themselves  in  a  slough  of  despond  by  the  wayside,  and  to 
sink  or  to  struggle  through  as  they  best  might.  It  is  but  the  asser- 
tion by  the  employed  of  a  right  of  Labour,  the  exact  correlative  of 
a  right  of  Capital  which  has  generally  been  used  directly  against  them, 
and  which  has  almost  always  been  exercised  with  remorseless  disregard 
of  their  welfare.  What  need  of  further  words  to  show  that  this 
correlative  must  necessarily  be  also  a  genuine  right  ? 

W.  T.  Thornton. 
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A  GENEROUS  but  rather  simple  mistake  seemB  likely  to  be  made  by 
the  English  press  and  public  with  respect  to  the  recent  attempt  of 
the  Fenians  to  advance  their  cause  by  blowing  up  a  populous  neigh- 
boiirhood.     The  opinion  has  been  very  generally  expressed  that  any 
thing  so  stupid,  unprovoked,  and  cruel,  must  inevitably  lead  to  the 
collapse  of  the  party  and  the  principle  from  which  it  arose.     It  is 
only  human  to  think  that  the  slaughter  of  innocent  women  and 
chUdreu  must  prove  an  unendurable  stigma  on  the  cause  of  the  most 
heated  partisans.      The  disposition  almost  is  to  feel  sympathy  with 
men  whose  escutcheon  is  so  disgraced,  and  feel  that  after  thin  at  any 
rate  a  soberness  and  reserve  may  be  expected  in  their  public  proceed- 
ings.   I  venture  to  think  that  such  expectations  arc  premature  and 
will   be    disappointed,  and  that  they  spring  from  a  forgetfulness 
of  the  ordinary  nature  of  Irishmen  and  of  political   partisanship. 
Fenianism,  after  a  more  or  less  perceptible  check,  will  be  nearly  as  it 
was  before,  and  still  the  most  difiScult  and  vital  problem  which  this 
country  has  had  to  solve  for  ages. 

It  has  come  to  this — ^will  the  English  people  make  up  their  minds 
to  conquer,  conciliate,  and  pacify  Ireland  ?  It  is  perfectly  clear  that 
if  the  English  nation  does  not  do  it,  the  task  will  never  be  done. 
Successive  English  Governments  and  ruling  classes  for  half  a  dozen 
centuries  now  have  tried  their  hands,  and  invariably  ended  by  making 
matters  worse  than  ever.  They,  with  their  bigotries  and  stupidities, 
tav)  brought  about  the  results  which  we  now  see  ;  they  have  made 
w  unsafe  in  our  own  London  streets  ;  they  have  hiuig  this  millstone 
round  our  necks  of  a  chronically  rebellious  Ireland.  Shall  their 
bungling  hands  still  be  trusted  to  manipulate  this  tremendous  pro- 
Uem?  Is  it  not  time  for  Englishmen  who,  in  the  current  cant 
phrase,  only  "  wish  well  to  Ireland,^'  io  insist  that,  one  way  or 
Miother,  by  hook  or  by  crook,  Ireland  shall  be  pacified  P  "  Wish- 
"ig  well  to  Ireland"  will  never  do  it.  Did  wishing  the  great  Reform 
M  to  pass,  pass  it ;  or  did  wishing  the  Com  Laws  repealed,  repeal 
ftem  ?  It  is  our  way  now  for  long  years  to  carry  on  our  reforms  and 
^provements  by  means  of  spasmodic  fits  of  organised  clamour.  These 
things  were  done  because  we  insisted  that  they  should  be  done.  All 
^ber  and  reasonable  people  had  known  for  half  a  century  that  they 
^cre  necessary,  that  some  time  or  other  they  would  be  done,  wished 
^emwell  very  sincerely,  and  there  the  matter  ended,  till  one  fiac 
JQorning  the  conviction  burst  on  the  public  mind  that  it  was  time  that 
4ey  were  not  only  wished,  but  done.  And  these  remarks  apply  to 
Ireland.  We  of  the  English  nation  who  wish  Ireland  well  must  insist 
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on  our  good  wishes  being  carried  out.  "We  must  resolve  that  the 
right  thing,  whatever  that  may  be,  shall  be  done  for  Ireland ;  that 
we  will  never  weary  in  searching  for  it,  and  above  all,  and  most 
difficult  of  all,  we  must  resolve  that  when  found  we  will  valiantly 
adopt  it  and  stick  to  it,  whatever  shock  it  may  give  to  our  most 
cherished  prejudices. 

With  regard  to  Fenianism,  it  is  a  great  comfort  that  every  day 
makes  it  clearer  that  we  have  only  one  of  two  courses  to  follow.  We 
must  either  let  it  alone,  or  put  it  out ;  in  other  words,  we  must  either 
let  Ireland  alone,  or  conquer  it  really  once  for  all.  Let  us  sorrow- 
fully, manfully  admit  that  the  task  is  too  much  for  us ;  that  with  all 
our  boasted  practical  faculty  and  political  instinct  the  problem  is 
beyond  our  solution ;  or  let  us  determine  that  neither  Fenianism  nor 
its  causes  shall  exist  any  more.  I  know  well  that  with  the  prevalent 
political  scepticism  and  decrepitude  which  have  fallen  upon  us,  how 
hard  this  final  resolve  will  be  to  make.  From  once  thinking  that 
Governments  could  do  everything,  we  have  come  to  think  that  they 
can  do  little  or  nothing,  that  they  never  meddle  but  to  muddle.  Super- 
abundantly as  this  opinion  is  supported  by  our  current  history,  it  must 
clearly  be  laid  aside — it  clearly  will  overwhelm  us  in  disaster  if  we  per- 
severe in  it.  We  must  recognise  as  a  frequently  recurrent  fact  in 
history  that  statesmanship  is  possible,  and  that  it  can  do  marvels ;  that 
a  great  statesman  can  save  a  country  just  as  a  great  general  can  save  an 
army  ;  the  one  fact  is  not  a  whit  more  certain  than  the  other.  How- 
ever, whatever  may  be  our  opinions  on  that  point,  here  is  Ireland  to 
be  left  or  conquered.  Ireland  to  be  left  to  repeat  the  tragedy  of  her 
own  symbolical  Kilkenny  cats,  or  Ireland  to  be  subdued  to  a  cordial, 
aflFectionate  sister,  in  harmony  and  peace  with  us  on  Q\ery  national 
question  of  importance.     Which  alternative  will  we  elect  ? 

What  the  Fenians  want  we  know  now  with  perfect  accuracy.  They 
tell  us  plainly,  with  every  variety  of  phrase,  that  they  want  us  to  go 
about  our  business,  and  pack  out  of  Ireland  with  all  despatch,  and 
that  it  is  their  intention  to  turn  us  out  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  the  taunt  cast  at  us  by  the  American  Fenian 
who  has  lately  favoured  us  with  his  instructive  views — that  we  are 
wonderfully  dull  in  taking  in  this  fact — is,  on  the  whole,  deserved. 
The  way  in  which  a  large  portion  of  the  London  press  meets  the 
execrations  and  revilings  of  the  Fenian  organs  is  at  times  comic  in 
the  extreme.  Extracts  from  the  Nation  are  adduced  in  which  every 
term  of  loathing  and  hatred  which  the  language  supplies  is  flung  at 
our  heads,  and  the  English  journalist  falls  to  bemoaning  himself 
with  most  lackadaisical  air,  declaring  how  shocking  all  this  is,  what 
a  resentful  spirit  it  implies,  what  a  pity  it  is  men  should  writo  so. 
It  seems  that  we  will  not  give  the  Irish  the  credit  of  meaning  a  word 
of  what  they  say.     When  they  declare  we  are  the  vilest  despots  in 
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creation,  we  reply,  "  Poor  fellows,  you  are  very  excited."  Wlien  they 
tell  us  they  loathe  us  from  the  bottom  of  their  hearts,  we  reply,  "Well, 
well,  it  is  quite  true  you  were  ill  treated  in  times  past,  but  now,  you 
know,  we  have  the  best  intentions  towards  you."  The  Irishman 
says,  "  You  odious,  hypocritical  Saxon,  I  abhor  you  as  a  brutal,  bloody 
monster ! "  The  Englishman  mildly  answers,  "  Come,  come,  don't  be 
silly.  What  can  we  do  for  you  to  make  you  a  little  more  comfort- 
able ?  *'  Paddy  says,  *'  You  wretch,  you  hangman !  I  will  drive  you 
into  the  sea  if  you  don't  go  of  your  own  accord."  Bull  replies,  "  I 
lave  a  bill  in  my  head  which  will  place  tenant  and  landlord  on  a 
much  better  footing  with  respect  to  each  other."  And  so  the  dialogue 
is  kept  up  with  the  utmost  gravity  and  good  faith  in  the  world. 

Now,  seeing  that  large  numbers  of  the  Irish  do  detest  us  most 
heartily,  I  cannot  see  why  the  fact  should  not  be  acknowledged, 
particularly  as  the  acknowledgment  in  this  case  would  lead  to  a  great 
amplification  of  view  and  practice.  There  are  only  two  ways  of 
dealing  with  a  declared  implacable  enemy.  You  must  either  run 
away  fix)m  him  or  fight  him  till  one  of  you  give  in.  The  Fenian 
exhorts  us  in  the  most  eloquent  Billingsgate  to  run  away  from  him. 
If  for  reasons  of  our  own  we  mean  to  do  nothing  of  the  kind,  we 
clearly  had  better  make  up  our  minds  to  fight  him  and  have  done 
with  it.  Our  soft  words  will  not  mollify  him  evidently.  Did  coax- 
ing ever  conquer  genuine  rooted  antipathy  ?  As  it  is  his  fixed 
determination  that  he  shall  either  thrash  us  or  we  him,  what  is  the 
use  of  plying  him  with  soft  speeches  ?  While  he  is  "  spiling  for  a 
fight,"  as  the  Yankees  say,  we  insist  upon  shaking  hands  and  asking 
him  what  he  will  take  to  drink.  It  is  really  not  so  wonderful  that 
lately  he  has  taken  to  mixing  not  a  little  contempt  with  his  old 
hatred  of  us.  I  have  reluctantly  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  great 
deal  of  the  current  tenderness  and  sympathy  with  Ireland,  as  ex- 
pressed in  English  prints,  is  mere  maudling  trashy  sentiment,  which 
^  one  day  have  to  be  puf  aside,  but  not  before  it  has  cost  dear. 
Till  the  Irishman  understands  from  most  convincing  and  significant 
proofs  that  wo  really  mean  to  stand  no  more  nonsense,  the  last  thing 
l^e  will  dream  of  is  to  give  it  up.  If  he  will  live  with  us  in  friend- 
^p,  let  him  rest  assured  that  the  English  people  mean  that  he  should 
not  only  be  treated  with  justice,  but  with  generosity  ;  but  if  we  are  all 
to  be  stigmatised  as  cannibals  and  cut-throats,  and  what  is  more, 
to  be  Seated  as  such,  then  the  Fenians  whom  we  distinguish  from  true 
Kshmen  must  simply  be  subjected  to  exceedingly  harsh  measures. 

But,  alas  !  what  can  be  done  with  a  people  who,  as  Curran  said, 
^  bad  subjects,  but  worse  rebels  ;  who  are  for  ever  rebelling,  and 
^er  had  a  notion  how  to  do  it  ?  Badly  as  England  has  behaved  to 
Iceland,  the  latter  has  always  behaved  far  worse  to  herself.  Had 
Irishmen  ever  had  a  single  grain  of  that  love  for  their  country  about 
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which  they  are  so  eternally  gasconading,  their  history  would  have 
been  different  indeed.  Had  they  been  worth  the  salt  required  for 
their  potatoes,  they  could  surely  in  all  those  centuries  have  made 
one  good  rally  for  the  Erin  they  rave  about — could  have  inflicted 
one  Bannockbum,  one  Courtrai,  upon  us — one  distinct  proof  that 
they  were  men  who  must  not  be  too  badly  used.  But  with  all  their 
taking  and  brilliant  qualities  for  political  and  military  organisation, 
the  very  Sepoys  could  give  them  lessons  in  generalship,  organisation, 
and  self-control.  AVhen  drilled  and  officered,  made  coherent  by  men  of 
a  superior  race,  Englishmen- Americans,  they  make  the  finest  troops 
in  the  world.  lioft  to  themselves,  their  dissensions,  incapacity,  and 
feebleness  arc  without  a  parallel.  Hence  a  goodly  portion  of  their 
misfortunes  and  ours ;  hence  the  long  tragi-comedy  of  brag  and 
blunder  known  as  Irish  history.  We  have  never  found  in  them 
adversaries  who  were  our  helpers.  Never  once  have  they  had  the 
wit  and  wisdom  to  give  the  English  Government,  who  oppressed 
them,  such  a  fall  as  to  bring  them  to  their  senses.  It  may  be  said 
that  it  is  idle  complaining  of  national  traits  which  cannot  be  altered. 
I  maintain  that  it  is  not  idle  to  note  and  act  upon  great  patent  facts 
which  will  not  be  ignored.  We  must  learn  the  hard  lesson  that 
Englishmen  and  Irishmen  are  about  as  different  as  two  European 
peoples  can  be ;  that  what  suits  us  will,  from  that  very  reason,  not 
suit  them ;  that  they  are  melted  like  wax  by  kindness,  while  thoy 
turn  with  fury  from  cold,  even-handed  justice  ;  that  what  they  want 
is  not  liberty  and  equality,  but  firm,  good  government,  which  will 
educate  them  a  little  in  civilised  modes  of  thought  and  life.  It  is, 
indeed,  becoming  a  misfortune  not  only  to  England,  but  to  the 
world,  that  the  Irish  have  never  had,  and  never  seem  likely  to  have, 
a  sound  political  schooling.  Ill  luck  has  given  them  to  be  educated 
to  two  nations  who,  with  exceptional  powers  of  self-government, 
have  little  or  no  tact  in  the  government  of  inferior  races. 

The  Americans  will  soon  suffer  as  much  as  we  do  from  Irish 
wrong-headedness,  perversity,  and  folly.  How  they  will  cope  with 
these  bony  boys  when  they  really  shall  hold  the  balance  of  political 
power  there  between  parties,  and  which  they  threaten  soon  to  do,  will 
be  passing  curious  to  witness.  That  they  will  manage  tbem  as  French- 
men and  Prussians  would,  cannot  be  believed.  There  is  not  a  French 
democrat,  socialist,  or  sans-culotte  in  existence — ^not  even  M.  Louis 
Blanc  himself — who  writes,  by  the  way,  on  this  subject  in  a  manner 
but  little  worthy  of  him,  seeing  that  he  at  least  has  not  the  excuse 
of  the  sublime  omni-nescience  of  his  countrvmen  —  who  would 
endure  for  one  week  the  turmoil,  insubordination,  and  insolence 
which  we  have  stolidly  smiled  at  for  forty  years.  Can  any  French- 
man conceive  such  a  political  act  as  the  release  of  O'Connell,  after  he 
was  once  well  in  prison,  on  a  mere  point  of  law  ?     Most  assuredly  he 
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would  say,  C^est  nwgnifiqucy  mais  ce  n'est  pas  la  politique.     He  could 
never   get   the  point   of  view   which  made  it  natural   and   recom- 
mendable  to  us.     And  have  the  Irish  ever  understood  it  ?     Has  it 
softened  them  one  iota,  convinced  them  in  the  smallest  degree  of  our 
determined  fairness  towards  them  ?    Arc  we  not,  in  their  poor  heads, 
still  the  most  bloody,  brutal,  unfeeling  monsters  who  ever  crushed  an 
unhappy  country  ?   And  our  initiatory  leniency  with  these  Fenians, 
was  it  in  the  least  appreciated,  or  even  comprehended  ?     The  truth 
is,  that  the  Irish,  like  all  semi-civilised  people,  are  irresistibly  prone 
to  attribute  moderation  on  the  part  of  an  enemy  to  fear.    They  do  not 
give  us  credit  for  kindness,  but  only  for  cowardice.      It  is  a  melan- 
choly fact  that  the  only  Englishman  who  ever  thoroughly  under- 
stood them,  and  whom  they  thoroughly  understood,  was  Cromwell, 
and  we  know  how  much  his  method  of  dealing  with  them  differed 
from  ours.    In  fact,  the  two  races  differ  so  much  that  it  is  all  but  im- 
possible for  the  one  to  understand  the  other.     How  long  would  six 
millions  of  English  Catholics  have  endured  the  iniquity  of  an  en- 
dowed Anglican  Church  in  their  midst  ?    They  would  have  submerged 
themselves  and  their  island  under  the  Atlantic  Ocean  sooner.      The 
million  or  so  of  Scotchmen  showed  what  men  with  heads  on  their 
shoulders  could  do  in  such  a  matter,  when  England  attempted  similar 
nonsense  with  them.     Charles  I.,  and  his  cruel  pedants,  would  have 
heen  only  too  delighted  to  do  in  Scotland  what  his  predecessors  had 
done  in  England.     But  Sawney  never  dreamed  for  a  moment  of 
standing  it,  and  gave  English  pedants  such  a  lesson  that  they  never 
in  the  least  have  forgotten  it,  and,  we  may  be  quite  sure,  never 
^iU.    It  is  our  misfortune  and  theirs  that  the  brilliant  Irish  have 
never  been  able  to  do  likewise. 

And  thus  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  England  must  conquer 
and  liberate  Ireland,  and  for  that  object  must  begin  by  conquering 
and  liberating  herself  from  her  old  prejudices,  her  old  red-tape 
notions  that  what  suits  her  suits  everybody  eke ;  that  because  an 
established  Church  of  England  agrees  with  her,  it  must  agree  with 
Wand ;  that  because  free  negotiation  between  landlord  and  tenant 
acts  well  in  the  richest,  most  commercial  country  in  Europe,  it 
Diust  act  well  in  the  proud  and  least  commercial.  Fenianism  has 
at  least  done  one  good  ;  it  has  shown  that  the  matter  can  be  shirked 
^*>  longer.  A  few  years  ago  it  was  possible  for  the  English  to 
quietly  forget  the  everlasting  Irish  difficulty,  to  put  it  out  of  their 
thoughts  as  a  disagreeable  subject  which  could  afford  to  wait :  it 
^as  possible,  but  very  stupid  and  wicked.  If  it  had  happened  that 
^0  had  been  ruled  by  statesmen  instead  of  able  editors,  assisted  now 
^d  then  at  a  push  by  the  circumlocution  office,  things  might  have 
"^  different.  However,  it  is  possible  no  more.  Englishmen  as  a 
i^ation  pay  a  pretty  fair  sum  in  taxes  to  get  their  government  done 
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for  them,  and  now  it  is  evident  that  in  some  of  the  most  essentia] 
points  it  is  not  done  at  all.  During  long  years  the  Irish  difl&culty 
was  not  admitted  to  the  rank  of  a  Cabinet  question.  It  has  now 
very  manifestly  become  a  domestic  hearth  question  which  we  must 
set  about  resolving  very  speedily.  Half  the  battle  will  be  won  as 
soon  as  Englishmen,  who  have  a  strong  objection  to  be  blown  intc 
the  air  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night  by  unscrupulous  noodles, 
get  convinced  that  not  life,  that  not  even  business  itself,  which 
assuredly  is  as  important  as  life,  are  worth  having  with  such  dis- 
turbances as  those  going  on  in  our  streets.  Bishops  and  big-wigs 
will  not  be  as  truculent  and  obstructive  as  they  were  in  the  times 
of  George  III.  of  blessed  memory.  Bishops  and  big-wigs  are,  on 
the  whole,  inclined  to  be  nervous,  rather  than  truculent,  now-a- 
days,  and  have  no  wish  to  put  themselves  in  the  way  more  than  is 
necessary. 

I  am  not  in  the  least  of  the  opinion  that  this  difficult  business 
will  be  brought  to  a  happy  conclusion  with  considerable  patience, 
courage,  and  perseverance.  Above  all,  I  have  strongest  doubts  that 
rose-water  will  ever  do  it.  To  say  this,  I  know  is  to  show  evi- 
dence of  a  most  degraded  mind.  But  one  need  not  care  about  being 
degraded  if  one  is  in  the  right.  Ireland  must  be  convinced  that  we 
are  both  strong  and  generous,  and  she  will  never  be  convinced  of 
our  generosity  till  she  has  had  very  keen  and  vivid  evidence  of  our 
strength.  I  have  only  to  add  that  for  well-known  historical  reasons 
the  powers  and  prerogatives  of  royalty  in  this  country  have  long 
been  reduced  to  very  moderate  proportions.  In  one  direction,  and 
in  one  direction  only,  does  it  appear  possible  that  the  slightly  expen- 
sive and  not  very  ornamental  monarchy  of  these  realms  could  do 
the  state  a  supreme  service.  In  a  usual  way  in  ordinary  times, 
sudden  and  rapid  journeys  to  Osborne  and  Balmoral,  coupled  with 
the  astounding  condescension  of  now  and  then  inquiring  by  tele- 
graph *'  as  to  the  state  of  the  sufferers "  by  some  accident  or 
explosion,  fill  the  loyal  Briton  with  awe-struck  admiration,  and  the 
satisfaction  that  politically  he  is  the  most  blessed  of  mort^ds.  But 
just  now  the  times  are  not  at  all  ordinary.  And  it  is  simply  fact, 
which  it  may  be  rude  to  mention  or  not,  that  fewer  journeys  to 
Balmoral  and  more  frequent  ones  to  Dublin  would,  during  the  actual 
reign  alone,  have  rendered  the  present  state  of  things  in  Irelcmd  an 
impossibility. 

We  read  with  astonishment  of  the  servility  and  adulation  of  the 
courtiers  who  surrounded  and  burnt  incense  to  Louis  XIV.  The 
abject  mealy-mouthedness  of  English  statesmen,  journalists,  and  the 
public,  with  reference  to  the  conduct  of  certain  exalted  personages, 
will,  I  apprehend,  at  least  equally  excite  the  amazement  of  posterity. 

James  Cotter  Morison. 
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This  qaestion,  irreverent  as  it  would  have  appeared  to  our  ancestors, 
fanns  in  our  own  days  one  of  the  most  ordinary  subjects  of  discussion. 
Stated  either  barely  or  in  some  modified  form,  it 'has  for  many  years 
been  a  favourite  topic  with  every  one  who  has  written  or  spoken  on 
the  education  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes.     Classical  instructors 
have  frequently  been  told  that  they  attempt  to  teach  subjects  which  are 
now  of  no  human  interest  by  methods  by  which  no  subject  could  pos- 
sibly be  learned.  The  answer  has  frequently  been  that  ignorance  of  the 
classical  languages,  and  ignorance  of  the  ends  and  methods  of  edu- 
cation,  could  alone  account  for  such  an  objection.     But,  at  length,  a 
body  of  assailants  appears  from  an  unexpected  quarter.     Several 
gentlemen,  most  of  whom  have  taken  the  highest  classical  honours 
in  their  respective  universities,  and  are  themselves  engaged  in  the 
professional  teaching  of  classical  literature,  have  united  ift  attacking, 
with  more  or  less  acrimony,  both  the  prevalent  methods  and  the  pre- 
Talent  materials  of  our  ordinary  school  instruction.     It  is  not  my 
intention  to  review  seriatim  this  volume  of  essays,  or  to  pronounce 
on  what  appear  to  me  to  be  the  very  imequal  merits  of  the  contribu- 
tions.   But,  having  arrived,  in  some  cases,  at  the  same  conclusions 
by  a  different  process,  and,  in  others,  by  the  same  process  at  different 
conclusions,  I  think  it  may  not  be  superfluous  to  attempt  to  supple- 
ment what  is  virtually  a  Cambridge  book,  by  a  few  reflections  on  the 
same  subjects  formed  in  an  Oxford  atmosphere.     I  must  first,  how- 
ever, express  my  regret  that  one  of    the  contributors.   Professor 
Seely,  has  not  reprinted  in  this  volume  the  admirable  article  on 
"English  in  Schools,"  which  appeared  in  his  name  in  Macrnillan's 
^agasine  for  November,  1867. 

Any  study  may  be  defended,  either  because  it  is  likely  to  be  pro- 
fessionally useful,  or  because  it  is  adapted  to  excite  intellectual 
mterests  in  the  learner,  or  because  it  is  a  means  to  the  acquisition  of 
other  knowledge,  or,  lastly,  because  it  is  an  instnmient  of  mental 
cultivation.  On  the  first  of  these  grounds,  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  classical  literature,  if  it  claims  to  form  a  part  of  general  educa- 
tion, has  but  a  weak  case.  As  Mr.  H.  Sidgwick  has  conclusively 
shown,  it  is  in  vain  to  contend  that  anything  but  the  merest  smatter- 
^g  of  Latin  is  "  useful "  to  lawyers,  doctors,  chemists,  and  scientific 
Dien.  A  very  slight  knowledge  of  grammar,  and  a  good  dictionary, 
are  amply  sufficient  to  supply  their  classical  wants.  To  the  clergy- 
^^^,  if  it  be  still  supposed  that  the  study  of  theoldgy  is  to  form  part 

(1)  Easays  on  a  Liberal  Education.    Macmillan  and  Co.     1867. 
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of  his  professional  avocations,  a  certain  knowledge  of  both  Latin  anc 
Greek  is  undoubtedly  essential.  But  Hellenistic  Greek  and  Patristic 
Latin,  not  the  Greek  of  Plato  or  the  Latin  of  Cicero,  are,  if  we  con- 
fine ourselves  to  this  point  of  view,  the  languages  in  which  the  futurt 
clergjTnan  should  be  instructed.  To  antiquarians,  philologists,  his- 
torians, and  men  of  various  literary  pursuits,  a  knowlege  of  Latin  oi 
Greek,  and  in  some  cases  of  both,  may  be  a  professional  requisite 
But  the  number  of  men  who  cultivate  literature  as  a  profession,  will 
in  this  country,  always  be  small,  and  can  hardly  bo  legislated  for,  a 
least  in  the  earlier  years  of  education.  To  persons  of  any  othei 
than  the  clerical  or  literary  professions,  a  classical  training  is  aboui 
as  "  useless  "  (in  the  popular  signification  of  that  word)  as  anything 
can  possibly  be. 

If  we  may  judge  from  results,  classical  literature  is  certainly  no 
calculated  to  excite  intellectual  interests  in  the  ordinary  student 
The  boy  who  leaves  school  at  the  age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen,  knowing 
nothing  but  a  little  Latin  and  Greek,  with  a  slight  tincture  of  mathe- 
matics, is  not  likelv  to  carrv  into  his  future  life  much  devotion  t< 
literary  pursuits.  The  intellectual  part  of  his  school  life  has  beer 
mere  drudgery.  Virgil  and  Homer,  if  they  ever  occur  to  his  mine 
again,  will  present  themselves  mainly  in  the  light  of  puzzles  inventec 
for  the  torture  of  boys.  The  attractiveness  of  all  "books,"  excep 
possibly  of  novels,  will  be  measured  by  that  of  the  Latin  and  Greel 
grammar,  the  Delectus,  and  the  Excerpta.  Classical  authors,  what 
ever  may  be  the  dreams  of  pedants,  he  certainly  never  will  opei 
again.  In  science,  history,  politics,  English  literature,  his  interest 
have  never  been  awakened,  and  consequently,  unless  some  favourabL 
circumstances  occur  to  startle  him  from  his  mental  lethargy,  he  i 
destined  to  hand  down  to  another  generation  the  dull,  insipid  routini 
of  English  middle-class  life.  It  is,  I  am  convinced,  to  our  much 
admired  "  classical  education  "  that  we  must  trace  the  source  of  tha 
want  of  intelligence  and  interest  which  is  so  characteristic  of  certaii 
sections  of  English,  as  distinguished  from  the  same  sections  of  Frencl 
and  German  society.  The  teacher  has  failed  to  communicate  an; 
available  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek,  or  in  exciting  any  interes 
in  classical  ideas,  but  he  has  at  least  succeeded  in  sending  away  hi 
pupil  destitute  of  any  other  knowledge,  and  uninspired  with  an^ 
other  interests. 

With  the  more  advanced  student  the  case  is  widely  different.  A 
classical  training,  if  sujficiently  prolonged  and  not  forced  on  inap 
and  unwilling  recipients,  may  excite  an  interest  not  only  in  classica 
literature  and  the  structure  of  the  classical  languages,  but  in  litera 
ture,  philolog}%  history,  politics,  and  philosophy  generally.  Th< 
scientific  interest,  strictly  so-called,  it  cannot  excite,  simply  because 
except  in  the  domain  of  natural  history,  the  scientific  ideas  of  th< 
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anoients  were  so  remote  from  our  own  as  to  bear  hardly  any  relation 
to  them.     No  one  but  a  man  who  was  already  well  versed  in  physical 
science  would  think  of  reading  for  the  matter  the  scientific  wotks  of 
^Aristotle  or  Pliny.     But  to  the  other  subjects  we  have  enumerated^ 
'tJie  classical  languages  and  classical  literature  stand  in  a  very  close 
xelation.     A  philological  interest  is  seldom  excited  by  the  study  of 
any  other  than  the  dead  languages,  though  it  might  certainly  be 
answered  that  no  other  languages  have  as  yet  received  the  same 
amount  of  critical  attention.      In  an  intelligent  mind,  a  literary 
interest  may  be  as  effectually  excited  by  the  study  of  Homer,  Virgil, 
and  -Sschylus,  as  by  that  of  Shakspeare,  Milton,  and  Dante ;  we 
may  even  go  further,  and  allow  that,  in  the  earlier  years  of  mental 
development,  the  poetry  of  the  ancients  is  more  easily  understood 
and  appreciated  than  the  more  complex  and  reflective  poetry  of  the 
French  Revolution  or  the  Renaissance.     But,  for  exciting  a  political 
and  historical  interest,  the  Latin  and  Greek  authors  possess  a  peculiar 
value.    The  free  play  of  political  life,  and  the  varied  character  of  the 
political  governments  of  classical  antiquity, lend  a  charm  to  the  history 
oftheGreek  and  Latin  races  which  stands  in  agreeable  contrast  to  the 
dull  monotony  of  a  modem  monarchy  or  the  weary  story  of  the  baronial 
feiida  of  the  middle  ages.     Well  might  Hobbes  complain  that  it  was 
the  study  of  the  classics  which  had  led  men  to  those  pernicious  views 
of  freedom  and  of  the  rights  of  the  subject  which,  in  the  interests  of 
abwlutism,  he  had  set  himself  to  combat.     It  must  be  added,  how- 
ever, that  this  political  interest  can  only  be  excited  by  an  intelligent 
study  of  the  classical  texts,  one  which  regards  them  as  the  works  of 
fluman  beings  on'matters  of  human  interest,  and  not  as  merely  illus- 
trations of  grammatical  rules  and  critical  canons.     Of  the  bearing  of 
classical  literature  on  the  study  of  philosophy,  I  shall  speak  in  a  later 
portion  of  my  paper. 

As  instruments  for  the  acquisition  of  other  knowledge,  the  claims 
rf  Latin  and  Greek  have  been  enormously  exaggerated.  At  the 
Renaissance  they  were  the  keys  which  unlocked  almost  every  cabinet 
^  the  treasure-house  of  learning,  and  it  was  undoubtedly  this  con- 
oration,  rather  than  any  philosophical  estimate  of  their  value  as 
a  mental  discipline,  which  gained  for  them  that  almost  exclusive 
***ndency  in  the  grammar  schools  and  universities  of  Europe  which 
^  OUT  own  country  they  still  continue  to  maintain.  At  that  time, 
what  we  now  call  physical  science  could  hardly  be  said  to  exist. 
Mathematics  was  confined  to  arithmetic  and  geometry,  with  their 
niore  immediate  applications.  With  the  sole  exception  of  the  Divina 
^^ommedia,  the  modem  languages  contained  no  literature  which 
^d  be  brought  into  comparison  with  the  masterpieces  of  antiquity. 
AH  that  logical  and  metaphysical  subtlety  which  had  employed  the 
hest  intellects  of  the  middle  age,  was  itself  embodied  in  a  Latin  form. 

VOL.  III.  N.8.  H 
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No  wonder  then  that  the  founders  or  restorers  of  schools  at  the 
revival  of  letters  should  have  regarded  it  as  the  main  object  of 
elementary  education  to  unlock  to  their  disciples  those  prioress 
treasures  which  all  Europe  was  then  engaged  in  reading,  editing,  or 
annotating.  But  now,  when  the  mathematical,  physical,  and  social 
sciences  have  received  so  vast  a  development,  when  French,  German, 
and  English  literature  has  become  immeasurably  larger  in  bulk  than  the 
literature  of  Rome  and  Greece,  when  to  Dante  are  added  Shakspeare, 
Milton,  and  Gothe,  it  can  no  longer  be  pretended  that  the  haUs  of 
knowledge  are  open  only  to  those  who  have  undergone  the  pre- 
liminary discipline  of  a  classical  education.  But  we  are  sometimes 
told  that  a  knowledge  of  Latin  affords  the  best  basis  for  the  study 
of  those  modem  languages  which  are  derived  from  it.  If  any  one 
wished  to  learn  all  the  Romance  languages  (which  is  not  often  likely 
to  be  the  case),  it  would  undoubtedly  be  wise  of  him  to  lay  a  founda- 
tion in  the  study  of  Latin.  Moreover,  it  may  be  granted  that,  to  a 
thorough  critical  appreciation  of  the  structure  of  any  one  of  these 
languages,  a  knowledge  of  Latin  is  essential.  But  for  a  master  to 
say  to  a  boy  who  wishes  to  learn,  say  French  and  Italian,  or  French 
and  Spanish,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  reading,  writing,  and  speukr 
ing,  "  You  must  first  learn  Latin,"  is  quite  as  absurd  as  it  would  be 
in  an  English  teacher  to  say  to  a  young  Frenchman  or  German, 
"  Before  I  can  undertake  to  teach  you  English,  you  must  first  learn 
Anglo-Saxon.''  It  is  almost  equally  absurd  to  speak  of  a  knowledge 
of  Latin  and  Greek  as  essential  to  understanding  the  technical 
terms  of  science.  That  it  is  of  some  assistance  there  can  be  no 
doubt ;  but  the  meaning  of  scientific  terms  is  not  always  to  be  learnt 
from  their  etymology,  and  can  always  be  learnt  from  a  good  scientific 
dictionary  or  manual.  In  repudiating  these  false  claims,  I  must  not, 
however,  be  understood  to  deny  that  a  knowledge  of  Latin  and 
Greek  is  instnmiental  in  making  us  acquainted,  as  no  mere  transla- 
tions or  commentaries  can  possibly  do,  with  the  history,  literature, 
and  thought  of  the  two  noblest  races,  perhaps,  which  Wertem 
civilisation  has  yet  produced,  and  that  in  Latin,  at  least,  tixet^  lie 
buried  stores  of  antiquarian,  ecclesiastical,  and  legal  lore,  which 
it  will  still  require  many  generations  of  students  to  exhaust. 

But  the  argimient  on  which  the  defenders  of  classical  eduoatkm 
seem  now  mainly  disposed  to  rely,  is  the  mental  discipline  which  it 
is  supposed  to  afford.  And  in  maintaining  that  intellectual  develop- 
ment, and  not  the  commimication  of  useful  information,  should  be 
the  chief  end  of  instruction,  the  claimants  are  assuming  a  position^ 
which  no  competent  judge  will  dispute.  Granted,  however,  that 
classical  study  does  supply  mental  discipline,  those  who  attack  ite 
supremacy  are  undoubtedly  justified  in  asking  whether  it  supplies 
the  best,  and  whether  it  would  not  supply  a  better  if  combined  with 
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other  studies,  than  when  pursued  alone.     The  only  philosophical 

method  of  answering  this  question  is  to  take  account  of  the  various 

mental  powers,  and  to  inquire  what  is  the  best  gymnastic  for  each. 

But,  as  the  time  for  educaticm  is  limited,  there  will  still  remain  the 

great  practical  difficulty  of  determining  in  what  proportions  the 

yarious  studies  should  be  combined,  and  which,  if  any,  may  with 

the  least  injury  to  the  intellectual  character  be  omitted  from  the 

coarse.     Persons  often  argue  on  behalf  of  a  particular  study  (e,g,y 

of  yerse- writing),  as  if  it  were  quite  sufficient  to  show  that  it  possessed 

any  value  whatever,  and  as  if  the  time  available  for  education  were 

infinite.     We  must,  however,  obviously  take  into  accoimt  both  the 

relative  values  of  various  studies,  and  the  time  essential  to  the 

intelligent  pursuit  of  each.     Within  the  limits  of  a  short  article  it 

is  impossible  to  discuss  these  subjects  satisfactorily,  but   I   shall 

attempt  to  give  a  few  indications  of  the  results  to  which  a  fuller 

inquiry  would  lead. 

An  equable  and  healthy  intellectual  development  appears,  omitting 
minor  requirements,  to  pre^suppose  the  cultivation  of  the  powers  of 
<ib6ervation,  memory,  abstraction,  imagination,  and  reflection.  The 
power  of  expressing  our  thoughts  in  clear  and  forcible  language 
fleems  also  to  be  essential  to  their  exercising  any  wide  or  permanent 
influence  on  others,  and  is  an  accomplishment  which  any  system  of 
^dncatum  claiming  to  be  complete  may  fairly  be  expected  to  provide. 
I  sball  oonsider  these  requirements  in  order. 

To  begin  with  the  power  of  observation.  It  is  obvious  that  classical 
(todies  have  no  tendency  to  produce  what  in  so  many  professions  is 
aoneoeeaary  a  qualification,  and  what.imder  all  circumstances  adds  so 
iQuch  to  the  enjojrment  and  usefulness  of  life — the  habit  of  observing 
fttdily  and  accurately  the  properties  of  external  objects.  Of  two 
BMQ,  one  may  have  seen  an  operation  performed  a  hundred  times  and 
^  be  aUe  to  perform  it  for  himself;  for  the  other,  it  may  be 
^cient  to  have  seen  it  in  a  single  instance.  Two  men  may  take 
^  same  walk  ;  one  will  be  devoured  with  ennui,  while  the  other 
^  find  an  object  of  interest  in  every  flower  and  stone  on  his  path. 
^  i^ipropriate  discipline  for  creating  and  training  this  habit  is 
obvioQily  to  be  sought,  not  in  classical  literature,  but  in  the  various 
^''loehea  of  physical  science.  Another,  and  that  perhaps  the  most 
onportant  application  (^  the  power  of  observation,  the  observatioii 
of  aea't  habits,  passions,  and  manners,  belongs  to  education  in  its 
^nl  and  social,  rather  than  its  intellectual,  aspect.  Of  observation 
in  another  fonn,  the  observation  of  literary  excellences  and  defects, 
^  pfecifle  meaning  of  terms,  the  collocation  of  wonib,  Ae  arrangement 
^•eateiioea,  the  graces  of  style,  of  that  species  of  observation,  in  short, 
vhich  enables  us  to  form  a  judgment  on  the  naorits  oi  written  or 
'poken  oompositioia,  the  best  training  perhaps  is  still  to  be  found  in 

h2 
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the  study  of  the  classical  languages.  The  copiousness  of  their  vocabu- 
lary, especially  of  the  Greek,  their  nice  system  of  inflections,  the  almost 
imperceptible  shades  of  diflFerence  which  distinguish  many  of  their 
words  and  phrases,  compel  the  student  to  exercise  an  amount  of  attention 
and  discrimination  in  the  attempt  to  understand  and  translate  his 
author  which  is  certainly  not  enforced  by  the  study  of  any  modem 
language.  In  the  graces  and  delicacies  of  style,  too,  our  modem 
writers  are,  for  the  most  part,  as  inferior  to  their  classical  predecessors 
as  they  are  generally  superior  in  vigour  and  many-sidedness. 

Memory  may  roughly  be  divided  into  a  verbal  memory  and  a 
memory  for  facts.     It  is  in  literature  that  we  find  the  appropriate 
means  of  training  the  one,  in  the  facts  of  history  and  science  of 
training  the  other.      Now,   for  the  purpose  of  training  a  verbal 
memory,  the  Latin  and  Greek  literatures  are,  of  course,  as  serviceable 
as  any  others,  while  the  histories  of  Rome  and  Greece  furnish  an 
amply  sufficient  number  of  interesting  facts  to  discipline  the  student 
in  recollecting  the  character  and  order  of  events.     But,  in  the  pre- 
sent system  of  education,  there  is  more  danger  of  the  memory  being 
over-trained   than  under-trained.      It   is    so   much   easier  for   the 
teacher  to  hear  names  or  passages  repeated  by  rote  than  to  insist  upon 
an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  objects  of  study ;   it  requires  so 
much  less  eflFort  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  to  burden  his  memory  with 
a  number  of  words  or  phrases  than  to  exercise  his  imagination  or  his 
reason,  that  there  can  scarcely  be  any  better  measure  of  the  incapa- 
city of  the  teacher  and  the  indolence  of  the  pupil  than  the  proportion 
which  the  discipline  of  the  memory  bears  to  that  of  the  understand- 
,  ing.     But  still  the  cultivation  of  the  memory,  as  a  basis,  though  not 
as  a  substitute,  for  the  exercise  of  the  other  intellectual  facidties,  is 
imdeniably  a  necessary  branch  of  education.     And  it  is  in  the  earlier 
years  of  school-work,  perhaps,  that  the  memory  can  be  disciplined 
with  the  greatest  advantage.     It  is,  however,  precisely  at  that  time 
that  the  danger  of  over-burdening  it  is  at  its  maximum.     To  learn 
words  without  understanding  their  meaning,  to  learn  facts  without 
being  taught  their  connection,  is  simply  the  most  pernicious  process 
to  which  a  child  can  be  subjected.     The  practice  of  committing  to 
memory  long  pages  of  repetition  in  a  language  which  is  imperfectly, 
if  at  all,  \mderstood,  or  of  learning  by  rote  a  string  of  hard  names 
from  what  is  called  a  "  Grammar  "  of  Geography  or  History,  is  pro- 
bably one  of  the  reasons  why  so  many  children  who  give  fair  promise 
of  intelligence  turn  out  such  stupid  and  shiftless  men.     Of  the  two 
species  of  memory,  the  verbal  memory,  if  cultivated  to  excess,  is  pro- 
bably the  more  pernicious  of  the  two.     To  quote,  as  an  authority, 
the  words  of  some  well-known  author  (especially  if  they  be  in  a 
foreign  language),  instead  of  reasoning  for  oneself,  is  always  a  great 
temptation^  and  to  many  men  is  an  ultima  ratio  beyond  which  they 
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can  conceive  no  further  possibility  of  argument.     The  old  method  of 
studying  Latin  and  Greek,  a  method  which  has  not  even  yet  died 
^ut,  seemed  as  if  designed  to  stifle  every  spark  of  intelligence  or 
originality.     In  the  first  place,  the  rules  of  grammar  were  given  to 
"be  learnt  by  heart  in  a  foreign  language  and  a  technical  phraseology, 
often  even  before  the  meaning  of  the  words  was  known  to  the  pupil. 
Then,  when  he  had  made  some  advance  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
languages,  instead  of  being  led  to  exercise  his  higher  faculties  on  the 
materials  which  he  had  accumulated,  his  memory,  already  most  un- 
duly developed,  was  still  further  strained  by  the  effort  to  recite  in 
enormous  quantities  the  ipmsima  terba  of  the  ancient  authors.     This 
senseless  method  of  teaching,  dictated  rather  by  the  convenience  and 
ease  of  the  teacher  than  by  the  benefit  of  the  pupil,  is  now,  however, 
80  rapidly  disappearing,  that  it  can  hardly  be  any  longer  suffered  to 
count  as  an  objection  to  the  -study  of  the  classical  languages. 

To  pass  on  to  the  power  of  abstraction.  For  the  cultivation  of 
this  faculty  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  study  of  mathematics 
affords  the  most  stringent  discipline.  We  may  pursue  a  train  of 
mathematical  reasoning  for  hours,  entirely  independent  of  all  ex- 
ternal considerations.  We  have  circumscribed  for  ourselves,  as  it 
were,  a  particular  area,  and  we  are  able  to  keep  strictly  within  its 
limits,  while,  at  the  same  time,  we  find  sufficient  employment  to  tax 
our  energies  for  a  lengthened  period  of  time  to  their  utmost  capacity. 
In  a  minor  degree  this  also  holds  good  of  the  endeavour  to  make  out 
the  meaning  of  an  author,  or  to  render  the  expressions  of  one 
language  into  those  of  another,  and  perhaps  still  more  of  philology  or 
the  scientific  study  of  language  ;  but  in  all  these  cases  there  is,  owing 
to  the  varied  connotation  of  words  and  the  associations  so  inseparably 
Wended  with  them,  an  intrusive  element  which  prevents  us  from 
devoting  our  undivided  attention  to  the  matter  before  us,  as  we  are 
^bled  to  do  by  means  of  the  symbolical  reasoning  of  mathematics. 
The  interdependence  of  a  long  chain  of  reasoning  is  also  a  more 
*riou8  strain  on  the  attention,  and  therefore  on  the  power  of  abstrac- 
tion, than  the  detached  efforts  which  are  required  to  master  the 
^neanicg  of  a  passage  or  to  trace  the  connection  among  a  group  of 
Words.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  a  certain  knowledge  of  elementary 
^thematics  appears  to  form  an  essential  part  of  a  well-considered 
rfucational  course. 

The  cidtivationof  the  imagination  may  be  promoted  by  any  branch 
of  literature  or  science  in  which  the  mind  is  familiarised  with  great 
ideas.  The  leading  facts  of  astronomy  or  geology,  or  even  the  higher 
branches  of  mathematics,  may  become  as  powerful  incentives  to  the 
"Jiagination  as  the  loftier  flights  of  poetry.  But  poetry  possesses  this 
peculiar  advantage,  that  it  at  once  cidtivates  the  imagination  and  the 
t*8te,  and,  while  this  is  true  of  poetry  in  general,  it  is  especially  true 
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of  classical  poetiy.  There  is,  perhaps,  more  imaginatioii  in  Shakspeare 
and  Dante  than  in  Homer  and  .^Ischylus ;  but  in  polish,  in  exquisite- 
ness,  in  what  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  calls  **  freedom  from  provinoialitjr/' 
our  poets  must  still  yield  to  those  of  Athens  and  Rome.  The  very 
exuberance  of  modem  poetry  may  be  the  cause  of  its  roughness  and 
incompleteness,  but  the  roughness  and  inc<Mnpleteness  are  undoubtedly 
there,  and,  while  this  is  the  case,  the  best  oorrectiye  is  to  be  sought 
in  the  continued  study  of  classical  models. 

The  habit  in  which  the  majority  of  mankind  are  most  deficieoEit  ift 
that  of  reflection.  To  many  this  assertion  may  appear  paradoxical,  but 
to  those  who  take  into  consideration  the  mass  of  absurdities  and  ooa- 
tradictions  to  which  the  great  majority,  even  of  the  cidtivated  classes, 
have  in  all  ages  given  a  semi-adhesion  rather  than  undertake  the  mental 
effort  of  examining  into  their  truth,  it  will  rather  be  matter  of  surprise 
that  the  darkest  superstitions  or  the  grossest  infatuations  have  ever 
been  dissipated,  than  that  they  succeeded  in  maintaining  their  ground 
so  long.  The  fact  is,  that  considerable  external  polish,  with  a  real 
taste  for  reading  and  information,  may  co-exist  with  an  almost  total 
absence  of  the  habit  of  thought.  It  must,  therefore,  be  not  only  one 
end,  but  the  main  end,  of  the  higher  education  to  foster  and  develop 
this  habit.  For  that  purpose,  as  has  been  often  remarked,  the  study 
of  the  special  sciences  is  insufficient.  Philosophy  alone  can  giye 
either  the  requisite  training  or  an  adequate  matter.^ 

It  is  true  that  every  science,  and,  in  fact,  every  subject,  admits  of 
a  philosophic  or  an  unphilosophic  treatment ;  but  it  is  the  scientific 
study  of  man,  society,  and  the  conditions  of  knowledge,  which  c<m- 
stitutes  philosophy  in  the  precise  and  proper  sense  of  the  term.  Now 
can  the  study  of  classical  literature  supply  this,  the  highest  requirement 
of  education  P  It  certainly  can ;  but,  as  usually  pursued,  it  as  certainly 
do^  not.  Not  only,  however,  does  classical  literature  contain  material 
for  the  study  of  philosophy,  but  in  one  sense  it  contains  the  best.  All 
the  philosophical  discussions  of  the  last  three  centuries  bear  more  or 
less  directly  upon  the  theological  and  political  controversies  of  our 
own  day,  and  hence  the  philosophical  student,  according  to  his  pre* 
possessions,  is  at  once  prejudiced  for  or  against  any  particular 
theory  or  line  of  argument.  But  ancient  philosophy  stands  upon 
neutral  grounds.  The  study  of  it  may,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  mtel- 
ligent  student  imdoubtedly  must,  modify,  widen,  and  humanise  the 
views  entertained  on  all  the  more  important  subjects  of  modem  con- 
troversy. But  the  topics  discussed  have,  for  the  most  part,  no  ini« 
mediate  bearing  on  the  topics  we  discuss,  while,  where  there  is  an 
id^itity  of  subject,  the  mode  of  handling  is  so  different  from  ours, 
that  the  most  timid  student  may  safely  criticise  the   arguments, 

(1)  Mr.  Wilson  has,  I  think,  succeeded  in  showing  tiiat  the  natvnl  adenoes  ar»  emi- 
nently qtyilified  to  excite  and  develop  the  reflective  ]»ower8,  but  I  cannot  regard  them  as 
standing,  in  this  respecti  on  nearly  the  same  level  with  philosophical  studies,  strictly  so 
called. 
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iriieth^r  he  accept  or  reject  the  conclasioii.   Hence  ancient  philosophy 
iumishea  precisely  those  requisites  which  are  most  essential   to   a 
gymnastic  of  the  intellect :  topics  of  human  and  permanent  interest, 
but  on  which,  as  there  stated,  the  mind  of  the  student  is  not  likely  to 
ha?e  already  acquired  insuperable  prejudices ;   a  series  of  acute  argu- 
ments, both  positiye  and  negative,  sifting  the  question  on  every  side ; 
and,  lastly,  an  impartiality  in  wdighing*  the  merits  of  rival  theories 
which  is  rarely  found  ainongst  modem  writers  on  kindred  topics. 
To  these  grounds  oi  superiority  may  be  added,  in  the  case  of  Plato, 
and,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  that  of  Cicero,  a  beauty  of  style  and  a 
chann  of  expression  which  may  well  allure  into  the  paths  of  philo- 
wphy  even  che  most  unphilosophical  of  students.     But  it  is  not  only 
the  professed  philosophers  among  the  ancients  who  ftunish  a  stimulus 
to  thought ;    as  the  ancient  philosophy  is  more  artistic  and  literary 
thin  the  modem,  so  is  the  ancient    literature,  as  a  whole,  more 
leftective.     The  works  of  Sophocles,  Thucydidee,  Tacitus,  Lucretius, 
and  Virgil  must  be  read  by  very  feeble  and  superficial  students,  if 
&0]r  do  not  suggest  materials  for  reflection  on  the  most  recondite  and 
important  subjects  of  human  thought.     Classical  education  is  deplor- 
lUy  imperfect  unless  it  include  the  study  of  the  philosophers,  but 
eren  the  classical  historians,  orators,  and  poets,  if  studied  under 
intelligent  guidance,  ftimish  a  keener  stimulus  and  a  higher  traming 
to  Hie  understanding  than  any  except  the  very  highest  names  in  our 
own  literature. 

Lastly,  with  reference  to  the  power  of  expressing  our  thoughts.  As 
in  England  we  express  our  thoughts  in  English,  it  might  naturally 
he  supposed  that  the  study  of  our  own  language  and  literature  would 
he  the  readiest  and  most  effectual  means  of  gaining  and  controlling 
the  power  of  expression.  Still  we  are  sometimes  gravely  told  that 
the  power  of  writing  EngKsh  can  only  be  gained  by  first  acquiring 
^  power  of  writing  Latin.  We  can  only  reply,  "Solvitur  ambu- 
Jwido."  Many  of  the  best  writers  and  speakers  of  English  have  pro- 
Wdy  never  written  a  line  of  Latin  in  their  lives  ;  some  of  them 
^'^JoM  probably  find  it  difficult  to  construe  a  simple  sentence  of 
^cero  or  Xenophon.  At  the  same  time  it  may  be  conceded  that  a 
*>Bapete&t  acquaintance  with  the  vocabulary  and  structure  of  the 
^Isineal  language,  and  even  a  facility  in  the  art  of  classical  eomposi- 
«on  (especiaily  if  acquired  by  so  intelligent  a  method  as  that  sketched 
^  Mr.  Johnson),  is  likely,  in  the  case  of  men  of  ordinary  abilities, 
to  produce  a  more  careful  style  and  greater  precision  in  the  use  of  terms 
^^  is  conmion  among  the  average  writers  and  speakers  of  English. 
Against  this  consideration,  however,  we  are  bound  to  set  the  infa- 
'^^ous  rtyle  acquired  by  those  whose  acquaintance  with  Latin  and 
^^wk  is  not  a  competent  one,  and  whose  familiarity  with  written 
^glish  is  mainly  gained  through  the  instrumentality  of  "cribs." 
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Mr.  Bolm  Tper  alios)  has  probably  done  more  tban  all  other  English- 
men together,  past  and  present,  to  form  the  English  style  of  the  lower 
half  of  those  who  pass  through  our  public  schools,  and  the  lowest 
quarter  (shall  we  say  ?)  of  those  who  pass  through  our  uniyersities. 

From  this  review  of  the  objects  of  education  and  of  the  studies 
which  are  severally  best  calculated  to  promote  them,  it  will  be  seen 
that  I  attach  the  highest  value  to  Latin  and  Greek,  as  instruments  of 
advanced  education.  But  in  ''Latin  and  Greek"  I  include  the 
study  of  the  literatures  as  well  as  of  the  languages,  of  the  philo- 
sophers and  historians  as  well  as  of  the  orators  and  poets.  The  value 
of  Latin  and  Greek  in  the  higher  education  aflfords  no  pretext,  how- 
ever, for  their  indiscriminate  adoption  in  the  lower.  To  insist  on 
teaching  them  to  a  boy  who  is  likely  to  leave  school  early,  is  really 
to  deny  him  any  education.  It  might  be  laid  down  as  a  safe  general 
rule  tha^.  no  boy  who  is  to  leave  school  before  fifteen  should  ever 
learn  Latin,  and  that  no  boy  who  is  not  intended  to  proceed  to  the 
universities  should  ever  learn  Greek.  French,  English,  and  the 
elements  of  certain  branches  of  mathematics  and  natural  science, 
would  form  a  sufficient  curriculum  for  boys  who  were  to  leave  school 
at  fifteen  or  sixteen,  while  in  the  case  of  those  who  were  to  remain 
at  school  longer,  but  not  to  proceed  to  a  university,  Latin,  and 
perhaps  either  German  or  Italian,  might  be  added  to  the  ordinary 
course.  A  boy  thus  trained  would  rarely  fail  to  retain  some  taste 
for  one  or  other  of  the  subjects  which  he  had  learnt  at  school.  Any 
way,  he  would  not  have  acquired  that  positive  distaste  for  knowledge 
which  is  now  so  frequently  the  only  result  of  his  so-called  education. 

But  how  should  Latin  be  taught  at  schools  ?  The  mode  of  teaching 
it  should,  I  think,  be  much  more  closely  assimilated  than  at  present 
to  that  of  the  modem  languages.  In  the  case  of  boys  not  proceeding 
to  college,  verses  should  not  even  be  attempted,  and  prose  composi- 
tion might  be  confined  within  very  narrow  limits.  A  boy  of  average 
abilities  and  power  of  application  would  thus  have  sufficient  time  a1 
his  disposal  to  enable  him  to  read  large  portions  of  the  best  Latin 
authors,  and  to  imbibe  something  of  the  true  spirit  of  Eoman  litera- 
ture, thought,  and  civilisation.  Instead  of  leaving  school  with 
nothing  but  a  smattering  of  two  dead  languages,  he  would  have 
acquired  an  intelligent  knowledge  of  one,  in  addition  to  some  insight 
into  the  world  of  facts  and  ideas  in  which  he  was  himself  about  tc 
move. 

In  the  universities,  it  may  be  a  question  whether  a  professiona] 
education  should  not  stand  side  by  side  with  a  liberal  education,  but 
there  cai^  be  little  question  that  of  a  liberal  education  classical  studiec 
should  form  a  part.  To  me  it  seems  that  they  should  form  the 
principal  part.  They  must,  however,  be  pursued  in  no  narroWj 
scholastic,  or  pedantic  spirit.  Whatever  is  read  in  the  universitiec 
should  be  distinguished  from  what  is  read  at  school  by  a  wider  and 
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more  philosophical  method.  The  classical  languages  should  be 
regarded  in  their  co-relations,  and  in  relation  to  the  languages 
derived  from  or  allied  to  them.  Philology  should  take  the  place  of 
grammar.  Classical  poetry  should  be  studied  not  merely  for  its 
"beauties,"  but  as  expressive  of  the  sentiments,  tastes,  and  habits  of 
the  races  amongst  which  it  originated.  Classical  history  should  be 
regarded  not  merely  as  a  collection  of  interesting  facts,  but  as 
occupying  a  definite  place  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  having 
a  definite  bearing  on  the  progress  of  humanity.  Even  ancient 
philosophy,  though  at  first  it  must  be  studied  without  reference 
to  modem  systems,  will,  as  the  student  becomes  more  advanced, 
take  its  place  in  a  general  history  of  thought,  supplying  stimulus 
to  original  reflection,  and  material  for  the  exercise  of  his  own  critical 
faculty.  In  this  manner,  the  classical  training  of  the  universities 
would  really  become  what  it  now  professes  to  be,  the  discipline  of 
the  higher  powers  of  the  mind.  But  this  it  cannot  be,  in  any  true 
sense,  till  it  consents  to  cast  away  many  of  its  most  cherished  idols, 
till  it  endeavours  to  grasp  the  thoughts  as  well  as  to  explain  the 
expressions  of  ancient  writers,  and  to  ally  itself  with  those  other 
studies  which  are  essential  to  the  full  development  of  the  intellect. 
Ab  supplying  the  best  introduction  to  the  scientific  study  of  language, 
law,  history,  and  philosophy,  a  classical  training  may  still  continue 
to  hold  the  foremost  place  in  imiversity  education.  But  that  place 
can  only  be  secured  to  it  by  its  consenting  to  waive  those  claims 
which  it  cannot  substantiate.  If  it  is  to  retain  the  first  place  in  the 
liigher  education,  it  must  retire  altogether  from  the  lower;  if  it 
appeals  for  its  credentials  to  the  ideas  of  a  liberal  education  and 
intellectual  cultivation,  it  must  remember  that  these  same  witnesses 
totify  emphatically  against  its  present  methods  of  instruction,  and 
that  they  testify  at  least  as  strongly  against  any  exclusive  right  of 
possession  as  for  the  right  of  precedence. 

Into  questions  of  detail  with  respect  to  the  place  of  classical 
studies  in  university  education,  it  will  be  seen  that  I  do  not  at 
P^nt  enter.  Amongst  those  which  might  be  studied  with  most 
Profit,  the  following  may  be  taken  as  examples  : — Should  the  course 
of  liberal  education  be  the  same  for  all  who  enter  on  it,  or  should  it 
^t  of  modifications  ?  If  the  latter  alternative  be  adopted,  what 
aniount  of  classics  should  be  necessaiy,  and  what  optional  P  Should 
there  be  only  one  classical  school,  or  should  there  be  distinct  schools 
of  philosophy,  history,  jurisprudence,  and  philology,  each  of  these 
mcluding  a  classical  element  ?  Lastly,  should  classical  composition 
(and,  if  so,  of  what  kind)  form  a  part  of  the  curriculum,  or  should  it  be 
^couraged  only  by  special  prizes,  or  should^it  be  regarded  as  a  dis- 
cipline appropriate  to  the  preparatory  work  of  the  school,  but  not  to 
the  more  advanced  training  of  the  universities  ? 

T.  Fowler. 
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The  Towebs  and  Temples  of  Aicoient  Ireland,  &e.    By  Maboub  Ejeluo, 

M.B.I.A.    Dublin :  HcMlges,  Smith,  and  Co. 

The  Bound  Towers  of  Ireland  haye  been  a  puzzle  to  aniiquanes  for  many  geoe- 
rations.  It  seems  strange  that  their  origin  and  uses  should  have  remained  so 
long  a  curious  and  perplexing  problem.  Some  years  ago  the  Boyal  Iriali 
Academy,  which  devotes  special  attention  to  antiquities,  oiOEered  a  prize  of  £30C 
for  the  best  essay  on  the  subject.  It  was  awarded  to  the  late  Dr.  Petrie,  whc 
produced  a  yolume  full  of  learning,  advocating  the  Christian  origin  of  the 
Bound  Towers.  The  verdict  of  such  a  body,  one  should  think,  ought  to  have 
settled  the  question.  But  Mr.  O'Brien  wrote  a  competing  essay,  in  which  hi 
argued  that  the  towers  were  erected  long  before  the  Christian  era,  and  wen 
designed  for  heathen  purposes.  He  bitterly  resented  the  decision  of  tin 
Academy,  and  when  he  published  his  essay  he  denounced  its  members  in  nc 
measured  terms,  writing  in  such  a  passion  that  the  extravagance  of  his  vitiif 
peration  greatly  marred  the  effect  of  his  immense  research  and  his  really 
powerful  arguments.  The  treatise  of  Dr.  Petrie,  though  deemed  oonoluanre  h} 
many,  was  imsatisfactory  to  not  a  few  of  those  who  loved  truth  for  its  owi 
sake,  and  who  had  some  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  middle  ages,  and  the 
state  of  Celtic  society  in  Ireland  before  the  Norman  invasion.  There  ar%  mer 
in  Ireland  who  have  always  believed  that  Dr.  Petrie's  conclusion  was  baaec 
upon  the  slenderest  historical  evidence,  supported  by  a  large  mass  of  ingeniouf 
special  pleading.  Mr.  Keane,  the  author  of  the  splendid  volume  before  xa 
though  agreeing  with  Mr.  O'Brien,  writes  in  a  very  different  spirit.  He  h 
calm,  patient,  modest,  and,  though  firm  in  maintaining  his  own  conclusions 
he  never  dogmatises,  but  quietly  leaves  his  readers  to  accept  his  convictions  oa 
not,  content  with  placing  the  evidence  in  the  clearest  light  befure  them.  Ii 
doing  this  he  is  betrayed  into  some  repetition  and  needless  amplitude  of  details 
but  his  industry,  accuracy,  discrimination,  and  candour,  are  worthy  of  al 
praise.  He  states  that  from  childhood  he  has  taken  an  interest  in  Irish  anti- 
quities ;  that  the  present  work  has  been  projected  and  completed  in  the  leison 
hours  snatched  from  a  busy  life  within  the  last  three  years;  that  in  th< 
progress  of  his  imdertaking  he  has  travelled  more  than  5,000  miles,  chiefly  oi 
**po8t  cars,"  in  order  that  he  might,  from  personal  inspection,  be  able  to  giv« 
a  correct  delineation  of  the  existing  monuments  of  ancient  Irish  history.  Ii 
addition  to  the  Bound  Towers,  he  has  furnished  brief  notices  of  more  ihaa 
200  Heathen  Temples,  or  sites  of  temples,  which  are  found  in  all  the  oountie 
of  Ireland.  He  has,  besides,  described  a  large  number  of  Sculptured  Grosses 
Pillar  Stones,  Holed  Stones,  Bock  Basins,  Holy  Wells,  Saints*  Beds,  Stoni 
Coffins,  Shrines,  and  various  other  remains  of  antiquity,  proving  that  the] 
must  have  existed  before  the  Celtic  conquest. 

The  course  of  the  inquiry,  and  the  main  facts  established  by  condusiTi 
evidence,  may  be  briefly  stated.  The  Boimd  Towers  and  the  remains  o 
temples  in  the  same  style  of  architectui'o  could  not  have  been  constructec 
by  the  Celtic  race,  which  occupied  Ireland  long  before  the  Christian  erS; 
because  this  people  never  erected   stone  bttildinga.     Not   only  their  private 
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dvallinfi,  but  the  gfaudest  pakcae  of  their  kings  and  their  laigest  Qhurohes^ 
wen  ooastnioted  of  hurdlM  or  wattles.    Thsy  hod  the  greatest  oonten4>t  for 
gtobe  building.    The  art  of  the  sculptor,  or  even  the  maaon»  was  utterly  un- 
known amongst  them.    They  despdaed  suoh  arts  so  much  that  even  &tt&t  they 
beeame  Christians  they  showed  no  desire  to  learn  them»  or  to  copy  the  eccle- 
Bustical  arehitecture  which  their  missionaries  had  seen  on  the  Coatinent.    It 
was  aot  till  after  the  Nonnan  inwasion  that  stems  ohnrohes  were  erected  in 
Inbaid ;  and  althou^  materials  of  the  best  description  abounded  on  the  spot» 
the  woikmanehip  of  the  Irish  cathedrals  and  abbeys  was  far  inferior  to  the 
wprkmaniihip  of  the  same  class  of  buildings  in  England,  the  style  of  the  doors  and 
wisdowB  being  different  from  those  in  the  Irish  ruins.  The  Iriah  AnnaU,  relating 
to  the  Saints  of  the  primitiTO  Church,  abound  in  marvels  so  utterly  incredible 
as  to  render  them  almost  worthless  as  historical  records.     B«t  in  the  cases 
when  they  refer  to  the  building,  within  the  Christian  era,  of  churches  con- 
gtrocted  originally  in  the  best  style  with  cut  stone,  and  with  the  most  beauti- 
fill  and  elaborate  sculptured  ornaments,  ascribing  them  to  periods  antecedent 
to  the  Norman  conquest,  Mr.  Keane  shows  clearly  that  the  meaning  of  the 
langaage  they  employ  is  not  that  tho  buildings  in  question  were  then  founded  or 
tncUd,  but  «*  finished  "  or  *'  restored.*'    They  had  been  Heathen  Temples,  the 
stone  roo£i  of  which  had  fallen.    The  dilapidations  were  repaired,  and  with 
sme  alieratians  they  were  conyerted  into  Christian  churches,  in  jiursuanco 
d  the  policy  of  adaptation  and  accommodation  by  which  the  oonwersion  of  the 
B^us  wras  so   greatly  facilitated    throughout  the  Western  nations.     The 
Ihoaa,  indeed,  erected  castles  and  fortresses  to  defend  their  acquisitions  in 
thenintii  oentory,  but  Giraldus  Cambrensis  states  that  in  his  time  (a.d.  1185) 
ftose  castles,  though  in  good  preservation,  were  empty  and  deserted.     **Eor 
the  Iriflh,"  he  said,  '*  build  no  castles ;  woods  s^ve  them  for  fortifications,  and 
iBoneiM  for  intrenchments."    Consequently  an  Iriah  bard  urged  his  country- 
iQ*&  to  pull  down  those  fortrosses  of  the  enemy.     *'  Our  ancestors,"  he  said, 
"tnuted  sntir^  to  their  personal  valour,  and  thought  the  stone  houses  of  tho 
^vilis  disgrace  to  oouzage."    Sir  John  Davus  was  struck  with  the  fact  that 
^l^OQgh  the  Irish  had  enjoyed  the  Christian  faith  abovo  1,200  years,  and  were 
^vs  of  poetry,  music,  and  all  kinds  of  learning,  and  were  possessed  of  a  land 
^hounding  in  all  things  **  necessary  for  the  civil  life  of  man,  yet,  which  is 
'^i^&ge  to  be  related,  they  did  never  build  any  houses  of  brick  or  stone,  some 
^  poor  religious  houses  excepted,  before  the  reign  of  King  Henry  II.,  though 
^^  were  lords  of  the  isle  many  himdred  years  before  and  sinoe  the  conquest 

•**«inpted  by  the  English Neither  did  any  of  them  in  all  this  time 

P«at  any  garden  or  orchard,  settle  villages  or  towns,  or  make  any  provision 
"■*  posterity."  That  such  a  people  would  or  could  have  bmlt  the  Bound 
-lowers,  or  buc&  temples  as  Cormac's  Chapel  at  Cashel,  is  a  thing  utterly 
incredible. 

"The  only  anqueetionably  Celtic  remains  in  Ireland,''  says  Mr.  Keane,  "seem  to 
''^  to  be  Cromlechs  for  the  worship  of  the  Sun,  in  the  open  air ;  some  circular 
•^'"'mU  known  by  the  name  of  *  Cahir,'  or  *  Lisa,*  probably  uaed  for  tho  occasional 
'"^Mion  of  their  cattle;  and  the  erection  called  Beehive  huts,  found  near  the 
*^«Ottta,  where  tiiDbt;r  (the  ordinary  building  material)  coold  not  be  obtained.  To 
^  «xceptionai  character  of  the  conquerors,  then,  we  are  indebted  for  the  fact,  that  the 
^^  of  the  conqutired  have  been  penni  ted  to  remain  for  3,000  years  to  puszle 
*icbftuIog;iatB  of  the  nineteenth  century." — p.  305. 

^W  are  many  other  remains  like  the  Oaahel  Tangle,  built  of  cut  stone. 
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admirably  jointed  and  dovetailed,  Having  doorways  and  windows,  ornamented 
with  the  most  beautiful  sculptures,  representing  in  relief  human  heads,  heathen 
divinities,  serpents,  and  other  devices,  in  a  style  of  art  which  has  rarely  been 
surpassed,  even  in  modem  times.  These  buildings  are  generally  called  **  Nor- 
man, with  Irish  peculiarities."  Some  of  the  Irish  peculiarities  consist  of 
symbolic  ornamentation,  demonstrably  heathen,  belonging  to  the  worship  of 
the  Sun  and  other  divinities,  and  exactly  resembling  similar  remains  in  the 
ruins  of  Nineveh,  India,  Egypt,  and  Central  America,  all  evidently  constructed 
by  men  of  the  same  faith  and  the  same  race.  Mr.  Keane  has  given,  from  the 
sculptures  at  Cashel  and  elsewhere,  illustrations  which  resemble  nothing  Chris- 
tian, but  which  so  closely  resemble  the  images  dug  out  of  the  ruins  of  Nineveh 
that  they  must  have  been  the  work  of  the  same  class  of  artists,  and  made  to 
represent  the  same  sort  of  worship. 

In  connection  with  this  inquiry  certain  historical  facts  are  to  be  continually 
borne  in  mind.  From  the  establishment  of  Christianity  in  Ireland,  all  literature 
or  written  matter  was  in  the  hands  of  ecclesiastics,  who  destroyed  whatever 
they  could  not  turn  to  Christian  purposes.  So  wo  read  that  St.  Patrick  caused 
to  be  burned  180  volumes  "of  ancient  Irish  theology."  Another  fact  is  that 
the  Irish  Annals  give  catalogues  of  ancient  Saints  in  connection  with  certain 
localities  famous  as  great  religious  centres.  Of  these  celebrated  saints,  many 
are  represented  as  having  flourished  in  the  same  place  at  the  same  tune.  On 
the  other  hand,  numerous  places,  very  remote  from  each  other,  were  represented 
as  having  been  honoured  with  the  ministrations  and  miracles  of  the  same  saints. 
Mr.  Keane  accounts  for  these  things  very  naturally.  All  those  sacred  places 
had  been  seats  of  the  worship  of  Baal,  under  various  names,  and  of  kindred 
divinities.  The  names  of  those  divinities,  generally  altered  in  their  spelling  by 
the  monks  so  as  to  disguise  their  origin,  were  given  to  the  early  saints  and 
missionaries.  But  although  the  orthography  and  pronunciation  were  changed 
by  the  ecclesiastics,  they  were  never  changed  by  the  Irish-speaking  peasantry, 
who  adhere  with  wonderful  tenacity  to  their  most  ancient  customs  and  super- 
stitions. Mr.  Keane  has  given  copious  illustrations  of  these  metamorphoses 
and  they  are  extremely  interesting. 

''The  names  of  this  family  party  "  (of  Gods),  he  says,  "comprise  nifiC'tefUh*  of  the 
rep\i\j&^  founders  of  the  most  ancient  ecclesiastical  establishments  of  Ireland,  alwaye 
excepting  8t.  Patrick,  who  was  a  genuine  Irish  saint,  and  zealous  missionary.  His 
biographers,  nevertheless,  have  ascribed  to  him  much  of  the  legendary  history  which 
originated  in  Heathen  Mythology." 

The  effect  of  this  primitive  *'  Irish  succession"  is  sometimes  very  ludicrous. 
For  example,  we  have  in  Irish  St,  Dixd,  that  is  St.  Devil,  the  Irish  word  being 
a  corruption  of  *'Dia-Baal,"  literally,  **  the  God,  Baal."  There  is  abo  St, 
Satan,  derived  from  a  heathen  god  in  a  similar  manner.  In  fact,  the  Irish 
Hagiology  is  very  much  made  up  of  heathen  mythology  baptised  with  Christian 
names,  and  clothed  in  Christian  costume. 

The  Sculptured  Crosses  of  Ireland  are  perhaps  the  most  interesting  remains 
of  remote  antiquity.  Many  readers  will  be  startled  by  the  testimonies  which 
Mr.  Keane  produces,  proving  that  not  only  the  Stone  Crosses,  but  several 
other  relics,  generally  regarded  as  Christian,  existed  in  Ireland  before  the 
Christian  era,  and  were  only  adopted,  not  made  or  erected,  by  Christians. 
Nevertheless,  he  holds  that  they  had  their  origin  in  great  primitive  I'ruths, 
of  which  the  Christian  system  is  the  development — truths  that  were  perverted 
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by  the    first  idolaters  by  treating  predictions  as   accomplished  facts,  repre- 
senting these  by  symbols,  then  worshipping  their  own  inventions,  and  ending 
with  the  abominations  of  the  mysteries. 
Mr.  Keane  remarks : — 

"  Nnmerous  quotations  from  different  anthers  have  led  me  to  conclude  beyond  any 
question  or  doubt,  that  most  ancient  heathen  nations  not  only  venerated  the  cross  long 
Wore  the  advent  of  Christ,  but  also  must  have  been  instructed  through  the  traditions  of 
patriarchHl  revelations  on  many  other  subjects,  such  as  the  Incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God 
—his  birth  of  a  virgin — infants  being  slain  at  his  birth — Christ's  contest  with  the 
mystical  snake — His  death  by  Crucifixion — the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and  of  Re- 
generation— Christ's  Second  Coming  on  a  white  horse  to  execute  judgment,"  &c. — 
(page  113.) 

The  author  gives  most  curious  illustrations  from  the  priftiitive  religious 
rites  in  India,  Persia,  Egypt,  and  Central  America.  For  example,  the  sculp- 
tures on  the  ancient  Irish  Crosses  represent  the  Mermaid,  or  Fish -god,  corre- 
sponding with  Vishnu  of  India,  the  Oannes  of  Babylon,  and  the  Dagan  of 
Oanaan.  On  the  Cross  at  Kells  the  fish  is  represented  as  an  object  of  worship. 
These  sculptures  are  all  beautifully  pictured  on  the  plates  of  O'Neill's  **  Irish 
Crosses."  The  Yule  Log,  the  Palm-tree,  and  other  things  associated  with 
Christian  mysteries,  are  also  foimd  on  those  stone  crosses,  which  the  author 
belieres  to  have  been  the  remains  of  a  heathen  worship  that  prevailed  here 
before  Christianity  was  introduced.  The  round  towers,  stone  crosses,  and 
other  ancient  monuments  were  generally  destroyed  wherever  the  English  settlers 
Had  complete  control.  Glendalough,  which  was  under  Irish  chiefs  down  to 
tke  sixteenth  century,  contains  a  great  number  of  specimens,  although  its  eccle- 
mastical  establishments  were  in  ruins  in  the  twelfth  century.  St.  Kevin, 
^self,  it  seems,  was  a  heathen  god,  Cuan,  who  had  also  a  temple  in  the  Island 
^  Aran.  He  was  baptised  by  St.  Cronan  (Cronos  the  Centaur)  and  ordained 
^y  St.  Lugidus  (Luan  the  Moon).  He  was  brother  to  St.  Dagan  (the  Fish- 
god).  St.  Kevin's  Bed,  too,  was  heathen,  and  had  its  mystic  meaning. — (P.  463.) 

It  is  useless,  in  my  limited  space,  to  attempt  giving  details  of  such  matters, 
^Mch  will  be  best  understood  by  consulting  Mr.  Keane's  volume  itself,  and 
*tteutiTely  examining  the  beautiful  engravings  by  which  it  is  copiously 
"lostpated.  But  my  readers  will  expect  to  learn  something  of  the  people  who 
^  behind  them  these  wonderfully  perfect  and  enduring  works  of  art.  Accord- 
^toMr.  Keane  they  were  the  Cuihites,  the  race  who  founded  the  Scythian 
^pire,  and  had  ruled  in  the  East  from  Nimrod  to  Abraham.  They  were 
^ticed  by  classic  authors  as  Giants,  Titans,  Centaurs,  Cyclopeans,  Phoenicians, 
^thi,  Hyperboreans,  Iberians,  Indis,  Ethiopians,  Demons,  and  Shepherds  or 
^epherd  Kings.  They  were  men  of  gigantic  stature,  and  great  intellectual 
P^^rs,  especially  distinguished  by  their  skill  in  architecture  and  other  arts. 
^«y  built  the  Tower  of  Babal.  After  that  there  was  a  schism  and  a  war 
^ed  "the  War  of  the  Sexes," — one  party  worshipping  Nature  as  the  Great 
Either,  the  other  as  the  Great  Mother,  as  supreme.  The  Cuthi,  or  Scuthis, 
*^ce  ScotU — Scots,  gave  the  supremacy  to  the  Father,  not  excluding  the 
wmale  principle.  They  were  defeated,  however,  after  which  they  migrated  in 
^^^  masses,  settling  in  various  countries,  ultimately  finding  their  way  to 
°P^t  crossing  the  ocean  to  America,  and  also  reaching  Ireland,  which  they 
^e  Insula  Sacra  long  before  the  Christian  era.  Wherever  they  settled  they 
^'^^^  temples  and  towers  in  connexion  with  their  worship,  the  Cyclopean  ruins 
^  which  (sometimes  found  beneath  a  etrattim  of  ruins  belonging  to  another 
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race  by  -which  they  were  conquered  and  succeeded)  have  excited  the  astonish- 
ment  of  posterity.  Tho  Bound  Towers,  and  all  such  detached  symbols  of  an 
apostate  and  depraved  worship,  were  destroyed  throughout  the  Boman  Empire 
when  it  became  Christian.  But  the  Boman  Empire  never  embraced  Ireland. 
Probably  the  Irish  Cuthitos  had  nearly  perished  or  were  much  weakened  by 
civil  war  or  limine,  when  the  Celtic  immigrants  arrived.  At  all  eventa  these 
spared  the  Bound  Towers,  the  temples,  the  crosses,  and  stone  pillars,  either 
because  they  did  not  understand  them,  or  because  they  believed  them  to  be 
tho  works  of  the  gods  and  demons.  The  local  tradition  among  the  Irish- 
speaking  natives  oven  at  tho  present  day  is,  that  each  tower  was  the  work  of  a 
night,  performed  by  tho  magic  hand  of  the  Gobban  Saer,  the  Grand  Master  of 
tho  Cuthitos  Masons.  Anotlicr  of  their  dcnii-gods,  who  still  lives  in  popular 
tradition,  is  Fin  Mac-Cuile.  There  were  many  of  those  Fjnian  heroes,  from 
whom  tho  modem  Fenians  derive  their  name. 

However  unpleasant  the  result  of  this  inquiry  may  be,  the  fiwit  must  be 
stated— the  Bound  Towers,  Stones,  and  Crosses,  were  connected  with  the 
Phallic  worship,  and  the  first  gods  of  **tho  Island  of  Scunts"  were  Baal, 
Budh,  Moloch,  Venus,  Vulcan,  and  tho  rest — ihe  Sun,  tho  Moon,  and  the  Host 
of  Heaven.  The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter,  according  to  Mr.  Keane  and 
his  numerous  authorities,  is  that  the  Bound  Tower  is  the  emblem  of  the  Sun  as 
tho  Source  of  Life,  Liix  generatrix — VU  orrmis  seminis — of  Qod  as  the  Generator 
and  Begenerator,  the  symbol  being  called  by  various  names  in  various  languages. 

Sir  William  Wilde,  in  his  learned  and  very  interesting  work  on  Lough  Corrib, 
adheres  to  the  Christian  theory ;  but  Mr.  Keane  confidently  claims  his  discoTeiies 
as  fresh  proofs  in  favour  of  his  own  views.  J.  GrODKnf . 


Alt-Ekqlisgiib  SpRAcnpROBEN,  nobst  einom  Worterbuche,  unter  Mitwirkung 
von  Kakl  Goldbece,  herausgcgebon  von  Edttakd  Matzner.  Erster 
Band :  Sprachprobon.    Erste  Ablheilung :  Poesie.    Berlin :  Weidmann. 

THKEE-AND-TniBTY  years  ago  Dr.  Eduard  Matzner  earned  some  credit  as  a 
scholar  by  a  Latin  essay  upon  the  Homeric  Zeus.  In  1838  he  showed  himself 
a  minute  student  of  Greek  by  publishing  a  critical  edition  of  the  text  of  the 
remaining  speeches  ascribed  to  the  Attic  orator,  Antiphon,  of  whom  Hermogenes 
expressed  a  common  opinion  in  calling  him  the  Founder  of  Political  Oratory. 
Dr.  I^tzner*8  volume  gave,  in  copious  foot-notes,  various  readings,  and  suggested 
emendations  of  tho  text,  and  added  so  full  a  commentary  that  the  annotatioii 
formed  about  two-thirds  of  tho  whole  book.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  first  attempt 
at  a  complete  editing  of  these  Orations.  Even  when  studying  the  ancients. 
Dr.  Matzner  seems  to  have  fastened  with  especial  relish  upon  their  earlier 
writers,  probably  because  they  gave  most  scope  for  the  kind  of  critical  research 
he  liked.  The  course  of  philological  and  literary  inquiry  among  the  most 
energetic  German  scholars  had  its  charm  also  for  Dr.  Matzner,  and  he  joined 
heart  and  soul  in  the  study  of  the  origins  of  the  chief  languages  of  Europe, 
bringing  his  good  classical  scholarship,  in  the  first  place,  to  a  study  of  the 
Bomanoe  tongues,  and  especially  of  French.  In  1843  and  1845  he  published, 
as  a  contribution  to  comparative  grammar,  the  two  parts  of  his  **  Syntax  of 
Modem  French,"  a  work  noticeable  for  the  use  made  in  it  of  a  knowledge  of 
allied  Bomance  languages  and  old  forms  of  French,  for  explanation  ^  tJie 
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maimer  in  which  scntenoes  are  now  oonstmcted.  Ten  years  later,  Dr.  Matzner's 
«(mtiniied  stady  bare  fruit  in  a  Tolume  of  Early  French  songs,  with  their 
-ftext  corrected  and  elucidated  by  parallels  drawn  from  the  old  song-poetry 
<9f  Provence,  Italy,  and  Oermany.    The  pieces  in  this  Tt>Inme  wore  taken  frx>ni 
^e  '^Bomrart"  of  Heinrich  Adelbert  K^er,  a  collection  of  early  pieces 
4>btamed  by  that  eminent  student  of  early  literature  from  MSS.  in  Italian 
libraries,  and  published  as  he  found  them.    The  old  transcripts  were  corrupt 
in  many  places,  sometimes  unintelligible,  and  Dr.  Matzner's  purpose  was  to 
'print  about  fifty  songs  in  Early  French,  with  critical  notes,  discussing  not 
only  their  language,  but  their  place  in  literature,  and  with  a  full  Glossary 
appended.    The  Notes  and  Glossary  form  three-fourths  of  the  work,  and  show 
hov  thoroughly  the  author  had  been  studying  and  coxnparing  early  forms,  not 
e(  the  language  only «  but  also  of  the  literature  of  Europe.    His  critical  faculty 
4oe6  not  expend  itself  on  words  and  syllables,  but  includes  a  comprehension 
tsd  enjoyment  of  the  spirit  of  the  works  he  is  interpreting.    From  the  old 
ckncal  tongues,  through  the  Romance  tongues.  Dr.  Matzner  passed  to  tho 
fltody  of  English,  and  produced  an  English  Grammar  (of  which  the  first  part 
tppeoied  in   1860)  upon  a  scale  neyer  attempted   by  an  English  scholar. 
Mitsner's  Grammar  is  now  complete,  and  so  is  that  of  Professor  G.  Friedrich 
loch,  of  which  the  first  section  appeared  in  1863.    Both  are  so  good  and  so 
ftorough  that  it  would  be  unjust  to  make  any  but  a  deliberate  and  critical 
campariaon  between  them.    Having  finished  his  Grammar,  Dr.  Matzner  now 
proceeds  to  communicate  the  results  of  his  work  at  the  sources  of  our  language 
in  a  very  oomprehensiTe  series  of  samples  of  old  English,  explained  and 
iUostrated.    A  compact  body  of  annotation  forms  the  lower  half,  or  more' 
tbaa  the  lower  half,  of  every  'p&ge,  and  this  is  most  remarkable  for  the 
cnnplstenesB  of  the  information  it  supplies.    The  editor  looks  at  his  subject 
frn&  all  sides.    An  introduction  to  each  piece  or  extract  tells  with  great  fulness 
iti  liteiiry  history,  states  the  source  of  the  text  printed,  and  acootmts  con- 
tcuntioasly  for  every  change  made  in  the  division  of  lines,  spelling,  or  punc- 
t^ution.    The  part  now  published  gives,  in  387  pages  royal  8vo.,  only  tho 
>pociiDBns  of  Early  English  verse,  printed  in  double  columns  in  a  rather 
■lull  hat  dear  type,  with  the  mass  of  notes  upon  each  page  in  smaller  type, 
*9QAQy  dear.    Another  part  is  to  contain  the  specimens  of  Early  English 
P'M;  i(nd  one  scnbstantial  volimie  having  thus  been  formed,  there  is  to  be, 
i&  another  volume,  a  very  thorough  Dictionary  of  Early  English.    Such  a  dic- 
tionary has  not  been  hitherto  attempted,  except  very  partially  in  Mr.  Herbert 
^^i^lflrid^'s  short  "  Glosaarial  Index  to  the  Printed  Literature  of  the  Thirteenth 
Ontuy,"  and  in  the  very  meritorious  work  based  upon  inadequate  material, 
^'Miidi  Qsrr  Stratmann,  another  German,  has  recently  issued  tiie  conduding 
netioa. 

I^.  Mfttmer  begins  his  newest  work  in  aid  of  a  full  study  of  Early  English 
^ipeoimens  of  Semi-Saxon  in  two  sections  of  the  '*  Grmulum,"  and  in  611 
^  of  the  older  text  of  Layamon,  side  by  side  with  the  same  passage  as 
^litten  in  the  later  MS.  Layamon  is  a  little  the  earlier  in  point  of  date,  but 
Br.  Ibtzner,  liar  a  reason  presently  to  be  mentioned,  shows  a  student's  good 
mlbet  in  taking  the  "  Ormulum "  first.  The  work  takes  its  name  from 
iti  SQthar,  Brother  Orm,  or  Ormin,  a  regular  canon  of  the  Augustinians ; 
^  is  to  aay,  one  of  those  men  devoted  to  the  v  sacred  profession  who 
^'^■fBd  wfattt  tradition  hdd  to  be  the  rule  of  the  founder  himself,  and  who 
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were  called  "regular"  in  distinction  from  the  "secular"  canons,  following 
the  rule  of  certain  later  bishops  who  had  re-organised  the  system.     The 
work,  when  complete,  was  of  considerable  extent.     Brother  Orm  says  that 
he  wrote  it  at  the  request  of  Brother  Walter,  another  canon  of  his  order,  for 
the  very  English  purpose  of  telling  and  interpreting  the  Bible  story  clearly  to 
the  common  people.     Dr.  Matzner  agrees  with  Dr.  White,  who  produced  the 
first  printed  edition  of  the  **  Ormulum  "  in  1852,  in  believing  that  Orm  lived 
not  long  after  the  year  1200.      In  1229  the  Council  of  Toulouse  prohibited  the 
giving  to  the  laity  of  any  part  of  Scripture  but  the  Psalter  and  the  portions 
contained  in  the  books  of  the  offices  of  the  Church.    Thus  we  have  several 
ancient  versions  of  the  Psalms.     We  have  also  this  labour  of  Brother  Orm  to 
put  into  homely  verse  the  Gospel  of  each  day  according  to  the  offices  of  the 
Church,  and  then  expound  it  metrically  in  a  little  homily  useful  and  easy  to  the 
unlearned,  although  evidently  the  work  of  a  man  trained  by  the  writings  of 
Augustine,  Bede,  and  Aelfric.     Of  these  Homilies  there  is  a  table  of  contents 
that  makes  the  number  242 ;  but  only  thirty-two  are  in  the  text  that  has  come 
down  to  us.    That  text  is  probably  in  Brother  Orm's  own  hand,  provided  by 
himself  with  a  contrivance  of  spelling  which  insures  a  right  pronunciation  of 
abort  vowels  and  long — the  consonant  after  a  short  vowel  being  always  doubled 
— ^and  with  peculiar  marks  of  accentuation  for  still  further  assistance  of  the 
reader.     With  the  gowl  brother's  purpose  in  that  doubling  of  consonants  to 
which  he  colls  special  attention,  and  which  he  desires  every  copyist  to  repeat 
faithfully,  the  students  of  language  do  not  seem  to  have  concerned  themselves, 
and  even  Dr.  Matzner  does  not  inquire  what  it  was.     But  there  must  have 
been  a  motive,  and  it  hardly  could  have  been  ambition  to  make  the  work  aU 
the  more  useful  to  those  who  should  study  Semi-Saxon  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury.    Doubtless  Orm  wished  to  guard  against  the  risk  of  his  work  being  made 
strange  in  the  ears  of  simple  countrymen,  who  like  himself  used  a  vocabulary 
altogether  Saxon,  and  pronounced  their  words  almost  in  the  old  native  way. 
Among  the  readers  of  the  day  were  many  Norman  bred  or  but  half  Saxon,  or 
who  were  more  iamiliar  with  the  speech  of  towns  through  which  the  blending 
of  the  new  material  with  the  old  language  was  taking  place.     Lot  any  pious 
man  among  these  seek  to  instruct  the  rustic  folk  of  the  North  country,  for 
whom  the  '*  Ormulum  "  was  written,  by  reciting  to  them  one  of  these  rhymed 
Gospels  with  its  appended  Homily,  and  ho  had  only  to  follow  the  guide  fur- 
nished for  that  purpose  to  enable  the  good  words  to  go  straight  home  in  familiar 
accents  to  their  hearts.     To  us  ihe  present  use  of  lus  device  is  obvious :  had  it 
been  contrived  for  the  purpose  it  could  not  serve  better  to  qualify  his  writing 
in  every  way  for  the  first  place  in  a  list  of  specimens  like  that  presented  to  us 
now  by  Dr.  Matzner.     He  is  thus  enabled  to  begin  his  stiidy  of  the  English  of 
the  first  period  after  that  which  is  technically  called  Anglo-Saxon  with  speci- 
mens giving,  on  the  most  trustworthy  contemporary  authority,  some  special 
instruction  in  the  right  pronouncing  of  the  words.      Accident  has,   indeed, 
given  a  peculiar  educational  value  to  each  of  these  two  earliest  examples  of  the 
modifications  through  which  English  of  the  literary  **  Anglo-Saxon  "  period 
passed  into  English  of  the  present  day.    The  **  Ormulum"  includes  a  special 
lesson  on  pronunciation.    Layamon*s  '*  Brut "  includes  a  special  lesson  on  the 
way  Time  worked  at  the  old  language.     For  there  are  two  copies  of  the 
**Brut,"  one  made  about  a  couple  of  generations  later  than  the  other.    Dr. 
Matzner  prints  in  parallel  columns  the  same  passage  according  to  the  two 
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versioiiB,  and  at  once  we  see  how  the  predominance  of  Southern  tendencies, 
established  by  the  locality  of  the  court  and  other  influences,  was  already 
tnnsfonning  the  diphthongs  and  broad  yowels  into  o  and  e ;  attaining  at  last  to 
80  uniform  a  representation  of  all  kinds  of  yowel  inflections  by  the  letter  e,  that 
the  language  became  surcharged  with  words  ending  in  that  letter,  which  thus 
ceased  to  be  distinctiye  of  inflection,  and  was,  therefore,  in  most  cases  expunged. 
Take,  for  example,  the  two  forms  of  the  sentence :  **  Those  were  the  first  men 
that  ever  came  here,  but  they  were  heathen."    The  older  form  has  it, — 

"  Thiis  wMren  tha  fcereste  men 
That  avers  hero  comen 
Ah  heo  w^ore  ho^thene." 

The  later  form  runs  thus : — 

"  Thes  wflren  th«  faireste  men 
That  rvere  come  here 
Ac  hii  wtfren  hrthene." 

Dr.  li^tzner  appears  to  have  omitted  to  point  out  such  a  tendency  in  the  notes 
to  this  particular  specimen,  but  it  cannot  have  escaped  his  notice,  and  no 
doubt  he  duly  deals  with  it  in  some  part  of  the  great  body  of  his  annotation, 
which  it  would  be  the  work  of  weeks  or  months  rather  than  days  to  study 
through.  The  noticeable  fact  is,  that  if  one  had  artfully  contrived  how  to 
begin  a  series  of  **Sprachproben  "  in  an  instructive  way,  one  could  hardly 
intent  anything  better  than  that  the  two  famous  pieces  of  Semi-Saxon  which 
naturally  come  first  should  have  for  the  convenicDce  of  students  just  those 
^«cial qualities  which  are  attached  by  accident  to  Layamon's  **  Brut"  and  to 
the'*Ormulum." 

These  works  are  very  Saxon  in  vocabulary,  containing  little  of  that  Eomance  ele- 
ment which,  when  it  occurs.  Dr.  Matzner  is,  by  his  previous  studies,  so  peculiarly 
well  qualified  to  interpret.  The  same  freedom  irom  Romance  words  chai^acterises 
^er  Nicholas  of  Guilford's  report  of  the  contest  between  the  Owl  and  Night- 
"^e.  In  its  1,792  verses  there  are  only  about  twenty  words  clearly  derived 
from  the  old  French.  To  a  specimen  of  this  Dr.  Matzner  adds  similar  samples 
of  the  language  in  specimens  of  the  Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  Ave  Maria,  and 
"In  Manus  Tuas,"  as  rhymed  in  the  English  of  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth 
oentury.  These  he  takes  from  Messrs.  Wright  and  Halliwell's  **  Reliquiae 
AntiquaB,"  a  collection  which  he  also  draws  upon  for  other  interesting  speci- 
Diens.  From  the  same  source,  for  example,  he  takes  the  Bestiary,  which,  after 
dfiscnbing  in  rhyme  the  nature  of  each  beast,  idealises  each  description  into  a 
Tantual  **  significacio."  It  was  an  old  device.  In  Anglo-Saxon  poems  the 
lie  had  been  done  for  the  Panther  as  an  allegory  of  Christ,  and  the  Whale  as  an 
*"egory  of  the  Devil.  The  Bestiary  here  given  was  from  the  Latin,  but  with 
^  expansion  of  the  spiritual  allegory.  Next  follows  Dr.  Matzner's  study  of  a 
piece  of  the  version  of  the  story  of  Genesis  and  Exodus,  which  has  been  edited 
^  Mr.  Richard  Morris  for  the  Early  English  Text  Society.  It  is  one  of  a  class 
wpoema  nobly  descended  from  the  Paraphrase  of  Ciedmon,  who  began  so 
''^ly  twelve  hundred  years  ago  the  strain  of  earnest  song  which  from  that 
«tte  until  now  has  never  ceased  out  of  this  land,  and  even  in  the  most  frivolous 
%8of  the  Restoration  was  upborne  by  the  genius  of  Milton.  One  cannot 
8«oce  over  a  book  like  this  without  feeling  how  true  and  soimd  a  block  of 
Eagliah  thought  it  represents.  As  late  as  the  year  1360,  when  Wiclif  had  begun 
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his  work  of  translation,  the  Psalter  was  the  only  sacred  book  actually  translated 

for  the  people  into  English  later  than  the  purely  Anglo-Saxon  time.     But  here 

is  Brother  Orm  telling  all  that  ho  may  to  the  simple,  easily  and  pleasantly ; 

La3ramon  stunig  the  hearts  of  untaught  country-folks  with  legends  and  stories 

of  their  native  land ;  Robert  of  Gloucester,  and  Robert  of  Brunne,  following 

the  same  example,  holding  their  wit  in  trust,  **  not  for  the  lered  but  for  the 

lowed ;  "  and  a  practical  and  homely  body  of  religious  literature  addressed  to 

the  oars  of  the  many,  represented  in  this  volume  by  the  poem  of  Genesis  and 

Exodus ;  by  the  Debate  of  the  Body  and  the  Soul,  a  form  of  poem  also  popular 

in  Anglo-Saxon  times ;  Judas;  a  rhymed  *'  Sarmun;  "  a  poem  of  the  *' Fifteen 

Signs  before  the  Judgment ; "  versification  of  the  Ten  Commandments ;  Legends 

of  Saints ;  and  that  noble  religious  allegoiy  by  the  true  people*8  poet  of  the 

fourteenth  century,  the  **  Vision  of  Piers  Plowman."     All  this  is  represented 

hero,  with  a  touch  of  Eastern  story-telling  in  **Dame  Siriz,"  the  tale  of  the 

old  woman  and    the  weeping   dog,   of  Petrus   Alphonsus,  and   the  **  Gesta 

Romanorum."    The  fable  is  here,  too,  of  the  Fox  who  saved  himself  from 

drowning  at  the  Wolfs  expense.    There  is  one  of  Mr.  Wright's  specimens  of 

Early  Popular  Science,  and  the  playful  jest  upon  monastic  self-indulgence  in 

the  **  Land  of  Cockaygne,"  where — 

"  Ther  is  a  wel  fjEur  abbei 
Of  white  monkes  and  of  grei. 
Ther  beth  bowris  and  halles, 
Al  of  pasteiis  beth  the  walles, 
Of  fleis,  of  fisse,  and  sich  met, 
Tho  likfullest  that  man  mai  et" 

Well- chosen  fragments  are  here,  too,  of  tho  early  romances — **  King  Horn,*' 
*'  Sir  Tristrem,"  and  **  King  Alexander."  There  are  specimens  of  the  Metrical 
Homilies ;  of  the  **  Proverbs  of  Hendying,  the  Son  of  Marcolf ;  "  of  the  Songs 
with  which  Laurence  Minot,  following  tho  aimies,  celebrated  incidents  in 
tho  wars  of  Edward  m.  Finally,  after  study  of  **  The  Vision  of  Piers 
Plowman,"  we  have  from  Chaucer  **  The  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale,"  a  piece  of 
**The  Romaunt  of  the  Rose  and  a  Roundel;"  several  samples  of  Gower's 
"Confessio  Amantis;"  tho  scene  between  Noah  and  his  Wife  from  the 
Towneley  (or  Wakefield)  Mysteries;  and  the  ninth  book  of  Barbour's  **  Brus.** 
Li  the  full  and  valuable  introductions  to  the  several  specimens  Dr.  Matzner 
has  been  aided  by  Herr  Karl  Gt)ldbeck,  who  will  also  assist  in  the  production 
of  the  Early  English  Dictionary.  Of  the  thoroughness  of  the  annotation,  and 
tho  breadth  of  culture  made  apparent  in  it,  various  examples  may  be  drawn 
from  any  page.  In  that  scrap  quoted  just  now  from  the  *'  Land  of  Cockaygno," 
the  word  "pasties"  suggests  a  citation  of  tho  old  French  and  old  German 
parallels  to  point  the  remark  that  nationality  asserts  itself  in  each  case  by  tho 
choice  of  dainties  used  for  building  up  the  abbey  walls.  From  the  same  page 
may  be  taken  an  example  of  Dr.  Matzner's  thorough  way  of  interpreting  a 
word,  giving  first  passages  in  which  it  occurs  in  other  books  to  fix  its  meaning, 
and  then  adding  its  derivation  and  relationship  with  words  in  other  languages. 
^^Baret**  is  explained  as  meaning  "quarrel,  turmoil."  Three  passages  from 
the  "Ancren  Riwle,"  one  from  the  "Legend  of  Beket,"  and  one  from  the 
Towneley  Mysteries,  are  then  given  to  show  in  what  contexts  the  word 
occurs  elsewhere,  and  then  it  is  connected  with  the  old  Northern  form  bardtta, 
pugna,  senmma,  and  the  old  French  barat,  barate,  desordre,  embarras,  firaudo. 
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Or,  still  on  the  same  page,  we  may  observe,  in  a  note  to  the  line,  **Nothor 
liarace,  nother  stole,"  the  convincing  thoroughness  with  which  Dr.  Matzncr 
decides  between  the  conflicting  spelling  of  a  word  in  the  transcripts  of  two 
recent  editors : — 

"  Haraee  ....  itode,  collection  of  brcodiDg  horses  and  mares  .  .  .  stud,  karate  .  .  . 
stode  FuRNio.  haraee  .  .  stoie  Wr.  Of  the  two  synonymous  substantives,  the  former 
<iannot  possibly  be  written  luitraU,  It  occurs  besides  in  the  forms  Juiras  and  harasae,  to 
which  haraee  is  equivalent :  cf.  tolaee  172,  with  9ola»  50.  The  similar  strokes  of  t  and  c 
are  easily  to  be  mistaken  for  each  other  in  the  MSS. :  Ne  to  hurlo  with  haras,  Depos.  of 
Rich.  II.,  p.  16.  Than  lopen  about  hem  the  Lombars — As  wicked  coltos  out  of  haras, 
Guy  or  W.\rwigx,  p.  205.  Yonder  is  an  house  of  haras  that  stant  be  the  way,  Cov. 
Mtst.,  p.  147.     Saras  of  horse,  Equieium,  PaoMPT.  Parv.,  whereto  Way  cites  from  a 

MS.  Equiricia,  a  harasse  of  horse.  M.  lat.  haraeium.  fr.  haras.  Stode^  stud  :  Vpon  a 
-colte  com  out  of  stode.  .  .  A  yoimg  man,  Octovian  795.     Angl.  sax.  stod,  armentuni 

equorum.*' 

A  volnme  of  Early  English  literature,  unexampled  in  extent,  thus  thoroughly 
discussed  and  interpreted  from  first  to  last,  with  critical  taste  to  leaven  philologi- 
•cal  enthusiasm,  may  do  us  some  good.  Perad venture  it  may  tempt  five  English- 
men of  leisure  to  pay  to  the  early  literature  of  their  country  the  attention  it 
dflserves.  Meanwhile,  let  us  be  thankful  that  wo  have  Mr.  Morrises  text-book 
<jf  "Specimens  of  Early  English,"  a  piece  of  substantial  independent  work 
tiiat  can  take  and  keep  ground  of  its  own  in  our  colleges  and  schools,  and  that 
can  easily  be  made  by  its  author  larger  and  more  thorough  when  our  college 
^d  schools  shall  ask  for  more.  Henry  Morley. 


Sadit  Paul.     (A  Poem.)     By  Frederic  H.  Myers.     London  and  Cam- 
bridge :  Macmillan  and  Co. 

Pones  on  sacred  themes  are  too  much  like  the  modern  pulpit  sermon,  wanting 
m  spiritual  fervency  and  homely  directness.  They  refiesh  severe  recollections 
<rf  the  bondage  of  the  pew.  An  exception  is  rare,  because  lyrical  energy  is 
i»,  without  which  a  religious  poem  can  have  no  vitality.  The  poem,  **  Saint 
Bml,"  by  Mr.  Myers,  is  a  signal  exception  to  this  melancholy  rule.  It  is  in 
tb  lorm  of  a  monologue  of  the  apostle,  who  does  not  preach,  but  meditates, 
v  "in  the  hollow  of  his  heart,"  giving  utterance  in  various  moods  to  the 
'Bteiue  aspiration,  the  fiery  belief,  which  animated  him  for  his  work.  It 
ivettfaas  throughout  the  spirit  of  St.  Paul,  and  with  a  singular  stately  melody 
^  verse.  The  lines  are  rhymed  fours,  alternating  eleven  and  ten  syllables : 
^luit  we  call  the  accent  is  on  the  first  syllable  of  each  line  invariably.  The 
'^nwtore  of  the  verse  is  German,  but  we  have  adopted  it  for  the  last  twenty 
y^MB.  The  paucity  of  dissyllable  rhymes  in  our  tongue,  and  the  iteration  of 
Pwticiple  terminations,  rendered  vulgar  by  long  service,  to  which  we  are  reduced, 
^e  it  objectionable,  unless  when  a  peculiar  effect  of  music  is  required  to  suit 
*  grave  subject.  Gorman,  on  the  other  hand,  is  redundant  in  dissyllables,  and 
^  in  rhymes  for  them.  German  verse  falls  naturally  into  hendecasyllablo 
™«8i  whether  rhymed  or  not ;  but  when  these  recur  closely,  as  in  German 
®*nuitic  verse,  they  are  sleepy  to  my  ear.  The  five  feet  iambic  line  nods,  and 
^  alternating  rhymed  lines  should  have,  I  think,  a  wakeful  regular  emphasis 
^  the  opening  syllable,  commencing  either  with  a  trochee  or  the  dactyl  foot, 
viuch  Mr.  Myers  has  used  with  remarkable  skill,  and  a  dignity  unwavering 
^  the  end.     The  following  lines  will  show  that  he  is  a  master  of  the  form  of 
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yerso  ho  lias  chosen,  and  what  fulness  of  poetic  expression  ho  can  throw  into 
it.     They  are  printed  as  it  pleases  him  to  have  them  :^ 

'*  She  as  one  wild,  whom  Teiy  stripos  cnharden, 
leapt  many  times  from  torture  of  a  dream, 
shrank  by  Uie  loathly  olives  of  the  garden, 
groves  of  a  teacher,  and  Ilfasus*  stream ;  _       g 

**  then  to  their  temple  Damaris  wotild  clamber, 
high  where  an  idol  till  the  dawn  was  done 
bright  in  a  light  and  eminent  in  amber 
caught  the  serene  surprises  of  the  sun. 

"Thence  the  strong  soul  whom  never  power  can  pinion, 
sprang  with  a  wail  into  the  empty  air, 
thence  the  wide  eyes  upon  a  hushed  dominion 
looked  in  a  fierce  astonishment  of  prayer : 

**  looked  to  Hymettus  and  the  purple  heather, 
looked  to  PeineiiH  and  the  purple  sea, 
blending  of  waters  and  of  waves  toirethor, 
winds  that  were  wild  and  waters  that  were  free.'* 

The  lines  arc,  perhaps,  pardonably  alliterative.  The  sense  of  beauty  was  doubt — 
less  alive  in  the  irresistible  orator  who  is  made  to  speak  here.  But  his  extreme 
cultivation  and  daily  experience  of  the  power  of  words  to  persuade  and  excites^ 
would  not  have  led  him  into  lackadaisical  alliteration  and  mellifluous  excursions  , 
as  in  this  verso : — 

**  What  was  their  sweet  desire  and  subtle  yearning-, 
lovers  and  ladies  whom  their  song  enrols  ? 
Faint  to  the  flame  which  in  my  breast  is  burning, 
less  than  the  love  with  which  I  ache  for  souls." 

There  is  a  temporarj'  **  truce  between  the  flesh  and  soul  "  of  the  Paul  of  the 
poet  in  some  other  lines  that  I  might  quote.  Yet  in  the  first  verse  of  the  poem 
Paul  is  made  to  say, — 

"  lo  with  no  wimiing  words  I  would  entice  yon.'* 

This  is  of  the  right  temper,  but  the  assertion  should  have  been  better  main- 
tained. As  it  is  Paul  himself  who  speaks,  the  dominant  impression  we  have  of 
him  is  jealously  sensitive  of  any  contrast,  however  slight ;  and  when  we  consider 
the  character  of  the  speaker,  and  of  the  audiences  he  best  loved  to  address  and 
brood  over,  we  feel  that  a  charge  of  dramatic  unfitness  may  here  and  there  be 
founded  against  the  poet. 

His  imagery  is  usually  just,  at  times  noble. 

"  John,  than  which  man  a  grander  and  a  greater 
not  till  this  day  has  been  of  woman  bom, 
John  like  some  iron  peak  by  the  Creator 

fired  with  the  red  glow  of  the  rushing  mom.** 

**A  grander  and  a  greater:"  the  epithet  belongs  entirely  to  nineteenth- 
century  journals,  shouting  praises  of  their  favourite  public  men ;  but  the  image 
is  splendidly  characteristic  and  permanent.  In  justice  to  Mr.  Myers,  I  make 
an  extract  of  one  of  the  shorter  meditations,  an  example  of  purity  in  composi- 
tion OS  in  conception : — 

^'  Great  were  his  fate  who  on  the  earth  shonld  linger, 
sleep  for  an  ag^  and  stir  himself  again, 
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watching  Thy  terrible  and  fiery  finger 
ihrivel  the  falsehood  from  the  souls  of  men. 

"  Oh  that  thy  steps  among  the  stars  would  quicken ! 
oh  that  thine  ears  would  hear  when  we  are  dumb ! 
many  the  hearts  from  which  the  hope  shall  sicken, 
many  shall  faint  before  thy  kingdom  come. 

"  Lo,  for  the  dawn  (and  wherefore  wouldst  thou  screen  it  ?) 
lo  with  what  eyes,  how  eager  and  alone, 
seers  for  the  sight  have  spent  themselves,  nor  seen  it, 
kings  for  the  knowledge,  and  they  have  not  known." 

It  is  not  a  poem  written  for  popularity  in  any  direction.    The  religious  world, 

wlilch  **  thrills  to  the  tireless  music  of  a  psalm,'*  as  psalms  haye  been  versified, 

witJi  improvements,  since  the  days  of  Sternhold  and  Hopkins,  may  be  alarmed 

at  the  presence  of  poetry.     Those  who  take  Fichte*s  view  of  Paul  will  find  too 

laiich  of  the  great  convert ;  and  those  to  whom  he  is  a  beacon  of  will,  active 

devotion,  and  zeal,  wiU  object  that  there  is  little  evidence  of  the  second  light 

of  Christian  worship  to  be  discovered  in  it ;  while  the  band  of  harmonious 

doabters  will  ask  why  an  old  song  should  be  set  to  a  modem  tune.     The  author 

has  written  to  please  himself.     I  have  cited  what  are  to  my  taste  blots  in  his 

work;  but  as  one  loving  poetry  wherever  I  can  find  it,  and  of  any  kind,  I  have 

to  thank  him.  George  Meredith. 


Eighty  Years  of  Republican  Government  in  the  United  States.     By 
Loins  J.  Jennings.    London :  John  Murray.     1868. 

The  inflnence  and  example  of  the  United  States  must  tell  with  increasing  effect 
on  our  own  political  course.     Under  aristocratic  and  middle-class  rule,  America 
^  been  pointed  to  as  a  warning,  and  the  supposed  results  of  democratic  govern- 
ment have  been  paraded  before  the  English  people  to  keep  them  in  a  Conserva- 
tive mood.      But  the  perpetual  prophecies  of  the  failure  of  the  American 
wperiment  reached  their  culmination  in  premature  rejoicings  over  the  break- 
up of  the  Republic  in  the  civil  war ;  and  the  emergence  of  the  Union  from  that 
tremendous  struggle,  not  only  as  free  as  ever,  but  incomparably  stronger  than 
Mfore,  has  discredited  our  old-world  theories,  and  produced  a  sudden  reaction 
^  favour  of  popular  rule.     Our  rising  politicians  go  to  the  United  States  to  see 
the  oountry  and  its  institutions  for  themselves,  Government  sends  a  special 
oommiggioner   to  inquire  into   their  educational  system,    popular  assemblies 
^^scxias  English  politics  in  the  light  of  American  experience,  and  the  bugbear 
^  tlie  old  era  seems  likely  to  be  the  example  of  the  new.     At  such  a  time  a 
▼ork  like  that  which  Mr.  Jennings  has  attempted  must  be  of  peculiar  interest 
^d  value.    A  constitutional  history  of  the  United  States,  which  should  make 
it  clearly  understood  what  the  Fathers  of  the  Bepublic  aimed  to  do,  and  how 
tne  progress  of  eighty  years  has  shown  their  aims  to  be  thwarted  or  transcended 
^  falfiUed,  would  cast  much  light  on  questions  which  are  rising  among  us. 
^t  for  Buch  a  work  to  be  of  the  very  highest  value,  it  must  be  written  rather 
^  the  spirit  of  the  philosopher  than  in  the  spirit  of  the  politician.    There  must 
be  no  attempt  to  draw  a  moral  or  to  teach  a  lesson.    Bival  policies  should  be 
^"^^Sotten,  and  the  history,  whether  it  told  for  or  against  democracy,  should  be 
^tten  with  the  passionless  indiflference  of  science,  and  left  to  make  its  own 
Impression.     In  fact,  another  De  Tocqueville  is  required  for  a  work  which,  if 
^%  done,  might  equal  in  usefulness,  if  it  did  not  eclipse  in  fame,  the  labour  of 
tlie  first. 
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Mr.  Jonnings  is  not  another  De  Tocqueville.    like  many  mon  of  conservative 
feeling  and  little  faith  in  popular  institutions,  he  fears  that  the  reaction  in  favour 
of  America  may  go  too  far.    With  competent  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the 
American  Constitution,  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  its  present  working,  he 
has  undertaken  to  compare  the  actual  Union  of  to-day  with  the  ideal  Union  as 
it  existed  in  the  intentions  of  its  founders.    Without  minutely  tracing  the 
history  of  constitutional  change,  he  sets  the  two  pictures  in  vivid  contrast,  but 
always  to  the  advantage  of  the  Unicm  a«  it  was,  and  to  the  strong  disadvantage 
of  the  Union  as  it  is.     It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  Mr.  Jennings  falls  far 
short  of  the  impartiality  he  professes.     He  may  have  *'  no  favourite  theory 
which  he  wished  to  enforce  by  the  example  of  America,*'  but  he  felt  a  strong 
dislike  and  distrust  when  he  was  in  contact  with  American  instttutaons,  and 
that  feeling  has  unconsciously  influenced  his  judgment.     Philosophy  is  of  no 
country,  but  Mr.  Jennings  is  an  £nglit>hman  of  aristocratic  tastes,  and  as  he 
writes  as  such  he  can  scarcely  bo  called  a  political  philosopher.    Yet  there  is 
evidence  all  through  the  book,  but  particularly  in  its  earlier  chapters,  that  Mr. 
Jennings  has  tried  to  be  impartial.     His  accounts  of  the  theory  of  the  Gtirein- 
mcnt,  of  the  relation  of  the  States  to  the  Union,  of  the  Executive  and  Legisla- 
ture, and  particularly  those  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  educational  policies  of  the 
Union,  are  all  extremely  valuable  ;  and  even  his  criticisms  on  the  present  state 
of  politics  are  instructive  to  those  who  are  more  familiar  with  the  other  side  of 
the  questions  he  treats.     lie  is  just  to  the  motives  and  sacrifices  of  the  people 
in  the  civil  war,  and  gives  a  good  account  of  the  results  of  that  war  in  closing 
for  ever  some  of  the  open  questions  of  the  past.     His  account  of  the  struggle 
between  the  President  and  Congress  is  meant  to  be  fair  to  both  sides,  but  no 
hint  is  given  that  Mr.  Johnson's  plan  of  reconstruction  would  have  made  every 
million  of  Southern  whites  equal  in  power  to  a  million  and  a  half  of  their 
Northern  conquerors.     Mr.  Jennings  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  ignorant  of 
the  existence  of  this  inequality.     Reciting  (pp.  69-70)  the  provision  of  the  Con* 
stitution  that  '*  to  the  whole  number  of  free  persons  in  each  State,  three-fifths 
of  all  other  persons,  excluding  Indians  not  taxed,  should  be  added,  and  repre- 
sentatives divided  according  to  the  popidation,  not  more  than  one  representatzre 
being  allowed  for  every  30,000  persons,"  he  adds:— ''On  May  29«  1850,  this 
plan  was  abolished,  and  it  was  provided  that  after  March,  1853,  the  House  of 
Bepresentatives   should  be  composed  of  233  members,'*  &c.     There  are  two 
errors  here— one  of  actual  statement  and  one  of  implication.     The  plan  pro- 
vided in  the  Constitution  was  not  abolished — the  Act  of  1850  merely  made  a 
redistribution  of  representatives  in  accordance  with  its  provisions.     Npr  does 
the  House  consist  of  233  members.     An  Act  of  March  4,  1862,  which  Mr. 
Jennings  has  overlooked,  raises  ihe  number  to  241  by  giving  another  repre- 
sentative each  to  the  States  of  Iowa,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Minnesota,  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  Ehode  Island,  and  Vermont.     Of  these  241  members  the  North 
had  156  and  the  seceding  States  85  before  the  abolition  of  slavery.    That  abo- 
lition, by  raising  *'  other  persons,"  as  the  slaves  are  called  in  the  Constitution, 
to  *Mree  persons,"  so  far  increased  the  claim  of  the  South  for  representatiyes 
that  under  Mr.  Johnson's  plans  the  Northern  representation  would  havo  been 
reduced  to  147  and  the  Southern  increased  to  94.  The  Constitutional  Amendment 
proposed  by  Congress,  which  excluded  male  persons  who  were  not  allowed  to 
vote  from  the  population  basis,  reduced  the  Southern  representation  to  70  and 
ncreased  that  of  the  North  to  171,  taking  away  tho  fiictitious  advantage  slavery 
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had  given  the  Saathem  whites,  and  forcing  them  either  to  give  the  freedmen 
the  saffirage,  or  to  resign  the  power  which  the  Constitution  would  have  put  into 
their  hands  in  the  fineedmen's  name.  It  was  around  this  question  that  the 
hattle  of  1866  was  waged.  The  South  would  not  resign  its  unfair  advantage, 
and  the  North  would  grant  it  nothing  till  it  did  so  ;  hence  the  rejection  of  the 
Consdtational  Amendment  by  every  Southern  State,  and  the  severer  measures 
to  which  Congress  resorted  in  the  spring  of  the  present  year.  Mr.  Jennings's 
hook  does  not  contain  a  hint  of  this  difficulty.  Ho  writes  about  the  quarrel, 
but  omits  the  chief  subject  of  dispute. 

There  are  some  other  matters  which  show  that  Mr.  Jennings,  whoso  ''daily 
daties  caUed  him  into  close  intercourse  with  some  of  the  most  active  public 
men  of  the  country,"  saw  things  from  tho  point  of  view  of  the  present  Execu- 
tire,  and  not  from  that  of  Congress.     In  a  note  to  page  52  he  says  of  tho  effect 
«f  &e  Tenure  of  Office  Act  of  1867 — **  During  the  recess  of  Congress  a  man 
proved  to  be  guilty  of  theft  or  forgery  may  be  in  a  public  office,  and  the  Pre- 
sident be  powerless  to  remove  him  until  the  Senate  meet."  But  the  Act  specially 
provides  for  such  cases  by  giving  the  President  the  i)ower  of  siispension,  and 
\ij  diaoontinuing  the  salary  of  officials  during  suspension.     Such  suspension 
imoonts,  therefore,  to  temporary  removal,  which  becomes  permanent  on  re- 
oeiyixig  the  sanction  of  the  Senate.     But  it  is  in  his  comments  on  the  Consti- 
tution that  Mr.  Jennings  most  clearly  shows  tho  influence  of  official  commu- 
lucations  which  have  certainly  corrupted  his  good  judgment.     On  page  100  he 
takes  De  Tocquevillo  to  task  for  declaring  that  tho  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  are  universally  respected.     Ho  says — **  So  far  from  this  being  the  case, 
we  find  that  the  people  practically  compel  the  Supreme  Court  to  apply  laws 
which  it  has  pronounced  unconstitutional.     The  Legislature  first  passes  such 
hw8,  the  people  support  the  Legislature,  and  the  Government  is  obliged  to  see 
ftat  the  laws  are  carried  into  execution.     The  Supremo  Court  simply  sits  upon 
the  bendi  uttering  protests  which  no  one  heeds,  while  tho  unconstitutional 
ffieasures  are  being  enforced  out  of  doors."    But  no  particle  of  proof  of  these 
**ertioiis  is  offered — nor  can  any  be  given.     Mr.  Jennings  has  indeed  cited 
tt©  case  of  Lambdin  v.  Milligan,   in  which  the   Supreme  Court  decided  that 
^tary  tribunals  were  unlawful  in  time  of  peace  ;  but  as  he  cannot  say  that 
the  deciaion  of  the  Court  was  ovemiled  in  tho  case  of  the  person  to  whom  it 
extended  its  protection,  he  reminds  us  that  military  tribunals  wore  established 
ni  the  South  where  Congress  had  declared  that  there  was  no  peace.     The  case 
<rfthe  Missouri  test  oath  only  decided  that  such  oaths  were  inapplicable  in  the 
'oyal  States ;  Mr.  Jennings  says  that  decision  was  violated  by  their  application 
Ml  the  didoyal  States.    Mr.  Jennings's  lamentations  over  an  infringed  and  dis- 
regarded Constitution  all  arise,  as  Mr.  Johnson's  do,  out  of  the  course  which 
Cougreaa  has  taken  toward  the  Southern  States.     Because  tho  Constitution  did 
^ot  provide  penalties  for  its  own  infraction,  all  penalties  inflicted  for  an  attempt 
to  destroy  it  are  unconstitutional.    Ten  States  may  make  war  against  it,  but 
»  Boon  as  they  are  defeated  they  resume  all  their  rights.     This  is  tho  view  of 
^'  Johnson  and  the  South,  and  Mr.  Jennings  does  not  percoivo  its  falseness. 
He  overlooks  the  distinction  between  rights  and  duties,  and  cannot  see  that 
^''^teg,  like  citizens,  forfeit  their  rights  under  a  Constitution  when  they  aro  only 
^onipelled  by  irresistible  force  to  discharge  its  duties.     The  South  rushed  from 
the  political  partnership  with  its  sister  States,  and  tore  up  the  deed.    Defeated 
iQ  rk  endsaTour  to  set  up  for  itself,  it  claims  to  come  back  at  once  with  all  its 
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old  privileges  and  rights.  The  North  looks  upon  the  seceders  as  outside  the  con- 
ditions of  the  agreement,  and  to  be  restored  only  on  terms  it  has  the  right  and 
the  power  to  dictate ;  and  the  attempt  to  dictate  terms  and  to  obtain  guarantees 
is  the  violation  of  the  Constitution  about  which  Mr.  Johnson  vapours  at  Wash- 
ington, and  Mr.  Jennings  writes  in  tones  of  lofty  reprobation  here. 

It  would  be  easy,  if  space  permitted,  to  show  that  the  present  crisis,  so  far 
from  weakening  the  Constitution,  will  render  it  stronger  than  before.  It  simply 
settles,  and  settles  for  ever,  some  extra-constitutional  questions,  and  leaves 
Congress,  instead  of  the  President,  in  possession  of  that  dobateable  ground 
which  the  Constitution  leaves  for  either  to  occupy.    But  it  is  impossible  not  to 
feel  that  Mr.  Jennings  has  an  eye  to  English  politics  in  many  of  his  comments 
on  American  affairs.     Indeed,  his  political  bias  occasionally  leads  him  into 
great  injustice.     He  quotes  from  Mr.  Qoldwin  Smith*s  essay  in  *' Essays  on 
Reform  "  the  following  words  :  **  Such  a  combination  of  class  against  class  as 
that  with  which  we  are  afflicted  would  be  an  absurdity  when  all  alike  are  in 
possession  of  political  power,  and  at  liberty  to  promote  and  defend  their  own 
interests  by  political  means.''    His  comment  is,  **  Those  representations  are  pro- 
bably not  intended  to  convey  the  truth  about  America,  so  much  as  to  serve 
certain  party  piu^ses  in  England.  On  no  other  ground  can  their  extraordinary 
incorrectness  be  explained."   Now  oven  if  this  extraordinary  incorrectness  were 
proved — which  is  not  done  by  merely  saying,  as  Mr.  Jennings  does,  that  there 
is  a  discontented  class  in  the  United  States — the  charge  of  base  and  dishonour- 
able motives  for  making  the  assertion  is  unpardonable.     It  might  do  in  an  un- 
scrupulous newspaper,  but  it  disgraces  Mr.  Jennings's  book.    Nor  is  it  the  only 
blemish  of  the  kind.    Mr.  W.  E.  Forster  said  in  a  speech  at  Bradford  that  even 
in  New  England  the  law  enforcing  attendance  at  school  is  a  dead  letter ;   Mr. 
Jennings  adds,  "  And  no  one  knew  enough  of  the  facts  to  contradict  him.     It  is 
thus  that  the  Govcrnmout  and  the  institutions  of  America  are  conveniently 
adapted  to  the  views  of  speculative  politicians."    Turning  to  the  report  of  the 
Rev.  J.  Eraser,  on  the  Common  School  system  of  the  United  States,  which  wai 
presented  to  Parliament  shortly  before  Mr.  Forster  spoke,  I  find  (on  pp.  36,  37 
38,  and  39)  the  law  of  Massachusetts  on  compulsory  attendance  at  school  quotec 
at  length  with  the  following  remark:  "  The  law,  as  will  be  observed,  is  emphatii 
enough,  but  I  believe  that  its  provisions  are  nearly,  if  not  quite,  inoperative 
Public  sentiment,  so  omnipotent  in  America,  is  not  with  it,  and  it  stands,  there- 
fore, almost  a  dead  letter  upon  the  statute  books."    Mr.  Eraser  gives  detaile( 
proofs  of  his  assertion ;  Mr.  Jennings  can  only  support  his  sneer  at  Mr.  Forste: 
by  an  example  or  two  from  the  city  of  Boston.    This  political  bias,  couplec 
with  a  tendency  to  draw  general  inferences  from  too  few  particulars,  is  thi 
weakness  of  Mr.  Jennings.    He  believes  that  men  who  arrive  at  opposite  con 
elusions  to  his  own  are  persons  **  who  have  special  purposes  to  serve  in  pra 
ducing  social  disturbances,  and  who  blindly  praise  what  they  have  never  seen 
and  ignorantly  admire  what  they  do  not  understand."     Apart  from  sud 
blemishes  Mr.  Jennings  has  made  a  valuable  addition  to  political  literature 
His  book  is  so  good  that  one  wishes  it  were  better.     He  has  forcibly  and  oftei 
correctly  pointed  out  the  weak  side  of  American  institutions,  though  he  ha 
sometimes  blindly  expressed  disparagement,  and  is  not  altogether  in  a  positio] 
to  complain  that  in  the  representations  which  are  made  respecting  them»  "  th 
Qovemment  and  institutions   of  America  are   conveniently  adapted  to  th' 
Tiews  of  speculative  politicians."  P.  W.  CuLTBSir. 
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SwALEDALE  is  haunted  by  a  grand  old  strain  of  Celtic  song,  and  all 
the  country  about  Whitby  is  classic  ground  for  those  who  see  the 
iMrthplace  of  our  literature  in  the  home  of  Ca^dmon.  Thence  also 
^e  get  Beowulf,  I  believe.  In  Yorkshire,  Celt  and  Anglo-Saxon 
stowed  their  utmost  strength,  in  arms,  in  genius.  They  displayed  their 
distinct  qualities,  and,  with  addition  of  more  Scandinavians  than 
found  their  way  into  the  South,  blended  to  form  one  of  the  soundest 
types  of  English  character.  To  the  standard  Englishman,  what 
would  be  called  the  pure  Anglo-Saxon — ^namely,  the  Low  German 
^riety  of  a  people  itself  very  compound,  a  variety  hardly  to  be 
found  unmixed  except  among  the  field  labourers  of  Sussex  and 
Hampshire,  or  perhaps  also  of  Buckingham  and  Berks — is  nearly 
w  much  an  alien  as  the  pure  Celt. 

We  never  shall  exactly  trace  from  their  first  elements  the  com- 
wnations  and  re-combinations,  the  repxilsions  and  affinities,  through 
▼Ucli,  by  what  may  be  called  Spiritual  Chemistry,  the  compound 
Bations  of  the  world  are  formed.  But  historians  and  philologists 
We  made  it  clear  that  there  is  such  a  Chemistry.  Not  only  salts, 
P^es,  and  cell  formations,  but  also  characters  of  tribes  of  men, 
yield  matter  for  analysis.  Variously  coloured  by  local  circumstance, 
we  characteristic  forms  of  nations  might  no  doubt  be  determined 
hy  their  composition,  if  the  facts  of  early  History  could  be  as  surely 
••Pertained  as  facts  in  Science.  That  is  impossible.  To  a  certain 
^tent  we  can  be  right  in  determining  the  characters  of  a  few 
primitive  races,  and  in  deducing  from  them  the  results  of  a  few 
faown  mixtures.  But  the  means  of  knowledge  concerning  early 
ti^tory  of  the  chief  races  of  man  are  slender,  and  the  knowledge, 
therefore,  is  not  sure ;  while  the  degree  and  manner  of  the  distri- 
bution of  these  races  among  each  other  wiU  remain,  to  some  extent, 
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debateable  for  ever.  The  most  compound  nations  seem  to  be  most 
durable  and  useful  to  the  world.  So  we  are  prompt  to  believe,  being 
ourselves  among  the  nations,  almost  or  altogether,  the  one  built  up 
of  the  greatest  number  of  constituents.  As  to  the  manner  of  our 
composition,  the  debateable  ground  has  of  late  been  narrowed  by 
extension  of  the  domain  of  exact  knowledge  about  the  remoter  past. 
Since  the  reaction  against  despotisms  of  what  Germany  called  the 
d'hi-modc  age,  throughout  Europe  there  has  been  in  each  country,  as 
one  sign  of  the  revived  sense  of  nationality,  a  body  of  keen  critics 
tracing  to  its  source  the  literature  and  the  language  of  each  nation. 
With  extension  of  the  knowledge  thus  acquired,  methods  of  study 
have  become  more  searching,  results  more  reliable,  as  the  facts 
ascertained  and  conclusions  come  at  by  so  many  separate  inquirers 
begin  to  explain  and  corroborate  one  another.  For  our  own  earliest 
history  an  invaluable  field  of  research  has  been  won,  by  indisputable 
demonstration  not  only  of  the  antiquity  of  many  of  the  very  large 
number  of  Celtic  MSS.  preserved  in  Ireland,  but  also  of  the  existence 
in  them  of  a  true  historical  element.  They  are  valuable,  not  so 
much  for  anything  we  may  believe  upon  their  unsupported  testimony, 
as  for  the  power  they  now  acquire  of  confirming  and  establishing 
conclusions  to  which  other  evidence  has  pointed,  besides  indicating 
new  lines  of  inquiry.  Thus  the  published  portion  of  the  "Sen- 
chus  ilor,"  which  was  an  ancient  book  in  the  days  of  King  Alfred, 
suggested  to  Dr.  Samuel  Ferguson — now  at  the  head  of  the  Irish 
Ilecord  Office — an  acute  argmnent  for  the  probability  that  we  may 
find  rudiments  of  our  Common  Law  among  the  laws  of  the  first 
Celtic  people  of  the  land. 

The  Gaels  were  scattered  about  England  before  the  incoming  of 
the  Cymry,  who  jjiobably  were  first  driven  across  from  the  northern 
shores  of  France  when,  a^  Caesar  tells  us,  a  Germanic  race,  the  Belgae, 
coming  down  from  the  Rhine,  seized  their  land  as  far  as  the  Seine, 
and  expelled  the  original  inhabitants.  Those  were  the  Cymry,  of 
whom  a  portion,  then  and  afterwards,  remained  little  disturbed  in 
Brittany.  Apart  from  the  Germanic  BelgaD,  Caesar's  division  of 
the  other  people  of  France  into  Gauls  and  Aquitanians  probably 
represents  Cymric  and  Gaelic  Celts;  the  Gaels  being  the  Aquitanians, 
south  of  the  Garonne,  connected  with  the  Celts  of  the  same  branch 
in  Spain.  All  evidence  agrees  in  bringing  the  first  Gaels  to  this 
country  out  of  Spain,  and  landing  them  on  our  south-western  shores, 
where  their  vessels  naturally  would  strike  land ;  chiefly  in  Ireland, 
but  also  upon  the  coasts  of  England  in  sufficient  number  to  leave 
scattered  in  local  names,  even  as  far  as  Kent,  the  evidences  of  their 
occupation.  The  Cymry,  forced  across  by  the  Belgic  migration, 
would  land  first,  not  on  our  western,  but  on  our  south-eastern  shore, 
spread  thence,  and  be  in  turn  driven  northward  and  westward  as 
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tlic  strong  Germanic  people  followed  them  across  the  Channel  and 
established  a  new  colony  of  Belgae  in  the  South  of  England.     For 
tliere  Caesar  found  them,  ploughing  the  fields  and  more  advanced 
in  material  civilisation  than  the  Celts  of  the  interior.     The  main 
body  of  the  Gaels  passed  slowly  through  !N"orth  Wales  to  sail  over 
to  their  kindred  in  Ireland,  leaving,  in  defensible  situations,  many 
Irish  local  names,  as  "  Camp  of  the  Gael,"  "  Ridge  of  the  Gael,"  and 
so  forth,  to  mark  the  line  of  retreat.     The  Cjinry  were  driven  back 
upon  the  Gaels  by  the  intruding  Belgae,  who  were  as  good  Anglo- 
Saxons  as  any  of  those  who  followed  them  some  five  hundred  years  later. 
Then  and   afterwards  the   Germanic   settlers   of    England   took 
possession  of  the  arable  land,  and  left  to  the  pastoral  Celts  the  hill 
country  of  the  north   and  west.      The   adjustment   cost  many   a 
struggle,  and  the  blending  of  races  began  with  as  lively  an  effer- 
vescence and  evolution  of  heat  as  one  sees  often  in  inorganic  chemistry, 
when  two  things  come  together  which  shall  afterwards  be  one,  and 
one  of  more  use  to  the  world  than  either,  or  both,  of  its  original 
constituents.     Along  the  whole  line  of  complete  interpenetration ;  by 
the  hill  countries  of  the  north  and  west,  and  there  only ;  one  sees  in 
our  early  literature  a  free  precipitation,  so  to  speak,  of  the  compound 
-English  nationality,  or  of  what  we  may  now  call  the  distinctive 
genius  of  our  people.     It  is  the  region  also  of  invention  and  com- 
mercial enterprise  that  made  us  traders  with  the  world.     At  first 
^cry  man  of  genius  seems  to  have  been  a  north  countryman,  and  it 
^  in  Yorkshire  that  we  find  the  birthplace  of  our  literature.     After 
the  devastation  of  the  north,  first  by  the  Danes,  and  then  by  WH- 
li^  the  Conqueror,  the  west  country  took  the  lead,  and  the  men 
most  eminent  for  original  genius  were  aU  from  that  western  half  of 
England  where,  in  King  Alfred's  time,  the  Cymry  and  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  after  many  contests,  lived  together  ;  Devonshire,  as  well  as 
Cornwall,  and  much   of  Somerset  and   Dorsetshire,   being   chiefly 
habited  by  the  Wealh-cyn,  or  Welsh  of  the  west,  and  the  whole 
country  across  the  Severn  by  the  North  Welsh.  It  was  not  obscurely, 
^i  for  a  generation   or    two,   but   unmistakably,  and  for   seven 
Wdred  years,  that  the  best  genius  of  England  sprang  up  on  the 
^e  of  country  in  which  Celts  and  Anglo-Saxons  came  together. 
CaedmoD,  Bede,   Alcuin,   Erigena,    Ordericus   Vitalis,    Geoflfrey   of 
Monmouth,    Giraldus  Cambrensis,   Walter  Map,  Layamon,   Roger 
Bacon,  Wiclif,  Langlande, — ^none  of  these  were  men  of  the  south  or 
^t.    It  was  not  until  the  fourteenth  century,  by  which  time  the 
power  of  a  rich  Court  established  in  the  south,  with  all  the  machinery 
^f  government,  had  caused  a  determination  of  life  from  all  quarters 
Awards  the  intellectual  centre, — while  producing  also  in  London 
tte  most  complete  mixture  of  races, — it  was  not  until  then  that  the 
■outh  of  England  could  take  honour  for  the  men  of  genius  it  bred. 

k2 
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Chaucer  was  a  Londoner^  and  of  a  genius,  English  at  all  points, 
perfectly  compounded. 

That  is  as  much  generalization  as,  for  the  present  purpose,  we 
need  take  with  us  into  Yorkshire  ;  where,  if  we  go  back  far  enough 
in  time,  it  happens  that  we  may  see  the  two  races  in  full  effervescence 
of  first  contact  with  each  other,  and  find  means  of  distinguishing^ 
from  the  finest  of  their  extant  memorials,  some  characteristics  of  the 
genius  of  the  Celt  and  of  the  Anglo-Saxon. 

The  most  important  of  the  really  ancient  poems  of  the  Cymry  is 
the  "  Gododin,"  which  celebrates  the  chiefs  who  fell  in  a  six-day 
struggle  between  the  gathered  forces  of  the  Celtic  tribes  and  the 
invading  Saxon.  The  bard  who  sang  the  defeat  of  his  brethren  wa« 
Aneurin  ;  the  battle  was  fought  at  Cattraeth,  now  Catterick  Bridge, 
a  station  on  the  branch  railway  between  Richmond  and  Dalton 
junction.  There  might  have  been  no  railway  to  have  a  station  there, 
but  for  the  process  of  which  the  battle  of  Cattraeth  was  a  beginning. 
Watt  and  Stephenson  were  both  north  countrymen ;  Watt,  indeed, 
from  a  district  which  sent  its  contingent  to  fight  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Cjrmry  when  they  marched  down  from  the  fells  of  Westmoreland 
through  Swaledale  towards  Gododin.  The  date  of  Aneurin'i 
*'  Gododin  "  is  about  the  year  570. 

The  most  important  and  the  oldest  poems  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  are 
the  heroic  tale  of  "  Beowulf,"  and  Csedmon's  metrical  paraphrase  of 
some  essential  parts  of  the  Bible  story.  Three  years  ago,  in  giving 
an  account  of  English  writers  before  Chaucer,  I  stated  the  arguments 
on  behalf  of  the  only  two  probable  theories  which  find  a  place  for 
as  much  as  may  have  been  history  disguised  in  the  action  of  the 
poem  of  "Beowulf."  These  are,  the  theory  of  Dr.  Grein,  which  places 
Heorot,  the  great  hall  rescued  by  Beowulf  from  the  attacks  of 
Grendel,  at  Hjartholm,  in  the  Danish  island  of  Seeland,  opposite  the 
Swedish  coast;  and  that  of  Mr.  Haigh,  of  Newcastle,  who  finds 
Heorot  at  Hart,  by  Hartlepool,  and  Beowulfs  burial-place  on  the 
top  of  Bowlby  Cliff,  in  Yorkshire,  between  Hartlepool  and  Whitby. 
Since  that  time  I  have  made  myself  acquainted  with  the  places  to 
which  Mr.  Haigh  refers  the  incidents  of  "  Beowulf,"  and  have  come 
to  this  conclusion :  that  Heorot  may  very  possibly  have  been  in  the 
Durham  parish  of  Hart,  but  if  so,  and  whether  so  or  not,  the  poem 
was  written  by  a  man  whose  home  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tees, 
and  drew  his  description  of  scenery  entirely  from  the  rocky  shore, 
the  glens  and  moors  of  that  district  of  Yorkshire  which  has  Whitby 
for  its  capital,  and  a  coast-line  extending  between  Saltbum  and 
Robin  Hood's  Bay.  Whatever  the  origin  of  the  poem,  it  comes  to 
us  from,  or  through,  a  Yorkshireman,  who  put  into  it  the  peculiar 
scenery  of  the  region  about  Whitby  and  Bowlby  Cliff.  Bowlby, 
therefore,  very  probably  is,  as  Mr.  Haigh  has  read  it,  Beowulfes- 
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burh ;  the  hero's  latter  home  in  life  being  upon  the  landward  slope  of 
that  the  highest  cliff  upon  our  eastern  shore,  and  his  last  home,  in 
death,  upon  its  summit.     As  for  Caedmon's  paraphrase,   it  is  un- 
doubtedly the  work  of  one  who  was — not  merely  "  considering  his 
times/'  but  absolutely  and  considering  what  are  in  all  times  the 
qualities  of  genius — a  true  and  a  great  poet.     We  see  him  as  through 
a  glass  darkly,  reading  only  as  stammerers  the  English  of  his  day. 
But  little  as  we  can  recall  the  living  force  and  music  of  his  language, 
lie  can  put  a  spell  upon  us  yet.     Now,  the  date  pf  Caodmon's  poem  is 
about  670,^  or  a  hundred  years  later  than  Aneurin's  "  Gododin." 
"Beowulf"  may  be  a  production  of  the  intervening  time ;  but  no 
one  knows  in  what  century  that  poem  was  written. 

Out  of  these  works,  then,  which  belong  practically  to  the  same 

age  and  the  same  region,  it  should  be  possible  to  draw  some  estimate 

of  the  relation  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  to  the  Celtic  genius.     Such  a 

eomparison  was  not  quite  fairly  suggested  by  a  scholar  of  refined 

taste  when,  in  his  pleasant  and  very  serviceable  lectures  "  On  the 

Study  of  Celtic  Literature,"  he  illustrated  the  *'  steady,  hiundrum 

iabit  of  the  creeping  Saxon,"  by  comparing  with  memorial  lines  of 

Ml  old  Cymric  bard,  not  any  strains  of  the  old  Anglo-Saxon  verse, 

kt  the  modern  tombstone  inscriptions — "  Afflictions  sore  long  time 

I  bore,"  &c.    Surely  a  comparison  like  that  was  too  condescending  an 

adaptation  of  the  style  of  a  true  poet  and  critic  to  the  manner  of  the 

Philistines.     Did  Anglo-Saxon  Caedmon  creep  when  a  thousand  years 

before  Milton,  his  "  Angel  of  Presumption  "  sate  in  council,  daring 

the  Most  High  in  this  fashion  ? — 

**  God's  angel  erst,  he  had  shone  white  in  heaven, 
Till  his  soul  urged,  and  most  of  all  its  Pride, 
That  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts  he  should  no  more 
Bend  to  the  Word.    About  his  heart  his  soul 
Tumultuously  heaved ;  hot  pains  of  wrath 
Without  him. 

Then  said  he.  Most  unlike  this  narrow  place 
To  that  which  once  we  knew,  high  in  heaven's  realm. 
Which  my  Lord  gave  me,  though  therein  no  more 
For  the  Almighty  we  hold  royalties. 
Tet  right  hath  he  not  done  in  striking  us 
Down  to  the  fiery  bottom  of  hot  hell, 
Banished  from  heaven's  kingdom  with  decree 
That  he  will  set  in  it  the  race  of  Man. 
Worst  of  my  sorrows  this,  that,  wrought  of  earth, 
Adam  shall  sit  in  bliss  on  my  strong  throne. 
While  we  these  pangs  endure,  this  grief  in  hell. 
Woe,  Woe  !  had  I  the  power  of  my  hands. 
And  for  a  season,  for  one  winter's  space. 

Might  be  without ;  then  with  this  Host  I 

But  iron  binds  me  round ;  this  coil  of  chains 
Hides  me ;  I  rule  no  more ;  close  bonds  of  hell 
Hem  me,  their  prisoner." 
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The  music  of  the  poet's  own  verse,  in  which  is  a  rhythm  varied 
with  the  thought,  is  lost,  of  course,  from  this  rough  metrical  form 
of  a  literal  translation  into  modem  English.  But  the  thought  speaks 
for  itself,  apart  from  all  charm  in  the  manner  of  expression  ;  and  one 
may  indeed  wonder  that  a  man  of  genius  should  have  thought  it  worth 
while  to  go  to  the  modem  tombstone  for  "  afflictions  sore/'  as  an 
example  of  the  genius  of  the  "  creeping  Anglo-Saxon,"  to  be  paired 
with  a  strain  of  the  old  Celtic  muse.  No  more,  of  course,  was 
intended  by  that  parallel  than  a  playful  expression  of  a  strong 
opinion ; — or  was  it  offered  as  the  only  sort  of  argument  a  Philistine 
can  understand  P  Certainly  Mr.  Arnold  has  a  right  to  show  some 
little  impatience  of  the  common  superstitions  on  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race.  The  settlers,  from  the  fusion  of  whose  dialects  the  earliest 
form  of  English,  called  in  the  schools  Anglo-Saxon,  was  fora[ied, 
came  at  different  times,  in  different  proportions,  from  the  whole 
range  of  the  coast  between  Drontheim  and  Havre.  Frisians  came, 
no  doubt,  in  greatest  number ;  but  the  character  and  quality  of  the 
mixture  varied  a  good  deal  in  different  parts  of  England ;  here  with 
a  distinct  flavour  of  the  Norseman,  there  of  the  Dane,  and  else- 
where of  the  dyke-building  Dutchman.  The  types  of  character  are 
as  distinct  as  types  of  feature,  in  the  Staithes  fisheraian  and  the 
Deal  boatman,  the  Lowland  Scot  north  of  the  Tweed,  the  Yorkshire 
dalesman,  and  the  Sussex  labourer.  Some  day,  indeed,  the  nxunerous 
well-marked  types  of  physiognomy  among  the  people  of  this  country 
may  be  so  studied  as  to  help  greatly  in  the  analysis  of  the  great 
British  compound.  Certain  it  is  that  apart  from  all  considerations 
of  the  blending  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  with  the  Celt,  to  which  this 
country  owes  the  character  by  which  it  won  supremacy,  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  simple  homogeneous  Anglo-Saxondom  that  can  be 
praised  or  abused  in  the  lump  ;  and  still  less  is  that  mythical  power  to 
be  glorified  as  alone  the  conquering,  regenerating  spirit  of  the  world. 
The  Teutonic  Englishman  has  been  greatly  improved  by  crossing  with 
the  Celt,  the  Celt  as  much  by  crossing  with  the  Teuton ;  and  it 
might  be  well  for  us  if  the  few  imassimilated  Anglo-Saxons,  and 
the  greater  number  of  the  unassimilated  Celts,  would  put  their  poor, 
rickety  antagonisms  to  nurse  with  the  ethnologists.  Yet,  after  all, 
it  is  no  new  thing  that  heat  and  effervescence  and  fierce  visible  strife 
should  arise  from  the  contact  of  these  different  constituents  of  English 
life  before  they  are  absorbed  into  each  other. 

So  it  was  in  the  days  of  the  march  down  Swaledale  to  Gododin. 
Down  Swaledale ;  for  although  the  editor  of  that  poem,  the  Rev. 
John  Williams-ab-Ithel,  is  satisfied  that  Cattraeth  is  the  Catrail 
or  ancient  war  fence,  which  extends,  for  five-and-forty  miles,  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Galashiels  to  Peel-fell,  and  some,  therefore, 
have  it  that  in  Eiddin  Edinburgh  makes  its  first  appearance  upon 
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record,  Insuperable  difficulties  of  interpretation  are  created  by  this 
tlieory.     The  suggestion  made  by  Mr.  Stephens,  in  his  "  Literature 
of  the  Kymry,"  that  Cattraeth  was  the  Roman  Caractonium,  now 
Catterick,    three  or   four    miles   from   Richmond,   harmonises   and 
explains  the  whole  geography  of  the  poem.     The  Celtic  chiefs  were 
marching  to  Gododin, — or  Ododin,  as  it  is  indifferently  called,  the 
G  being  an  unessential  prefix, — where  they  would  be  opposed  by  the 
men  of  Deivyr  and  Bryneich,  whose  names  were  Romanised  in  Deira 
and  Bernicia.      The  British  common  name  of  this  whole  region, 
Ododin,  was  changed  very  slightly  by  the  Romans  into  Otadini. 
The  march  of  the  Cymry  was  for  an  invasion  of  the  iVngles  here, 
and  the  immediate   occasion  of  their  death-struggle   the  advance 
inland  of  Angle   power  over   territory  of  which  the  confederated 
Celtic  chiefs   determined    to   dispute   possession.      The   advancing 
Angles  were  those  who  had  come,  some  four-and-twentyyears  before,  in 
forty  ships  with  Ida ;  had  made  good  their  settlement  on  our  north- 
eastern coast ;  and  had  already,  as  the  poem  indicates,  received  into 
their  body  many  of  the  Celts  whose   coimtry  they  had  occupied. 
riie  Cymric  poets,  who  expressed  the  patriotism  of  the  combatants, 
speak  bitterly,  therefore,  of  the  Bryneich.     The  chief  of  the  Cjrmric 
confederacy  was  the  Lord  of  Eiddin,  which  I  take  to  be  the  district 
watered  by  the  river  Eden  that  flows  through  Westmoreland  and 
Cumberland  into  the  Sol  way  Firth.     His  hill  fort,  the  gathering  place 
of  the  confederates,  may  have  been  somewhere  about  Mallerstang  or 
Birkdale  Common,  among  the  fells  about  the  sources  of  the  Eden. 
For  the  Swale,  with  its  source  close  to  the  source  of  the  Eden,  flows 
down  the  other  side  of  the  same  hills,  and  by  its  side,  through 
Swaledale,  was  the  right  way  to  Ododin.     It  was  a  march  for  the 
heroes  of  some  twenty-five  miles  to  Cattraeth,  or  Catterick,  where 
tiiey  found  the  army  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  posted  at  a  confluence  of 
haters.    The  confluence  is  mentioned  in   the  poem;    and   at  this 
place  a  tributarj'^  stream  does  flow  into  the  Swale.     There  remain  also 
^^  Catterick,  otherwise  unaccounted  for,  the  traces  of  an  ancient 
British  camp.     Again,  the  Lord  of  Eiddin  was  joined  by  three  chiefs 
^f  the  Novantae,  who  were  the  people  of  Wigtown,  Kirkcudbright, 
^d  Ayr,  from  the  opposite  shore  of  the  Solway  Firth  ;  three  from 
Aeron,  probably  an  old  form  of  Ayr ;  three  from  Breitan,  on  the 
shores  of  Clyde ;  one  from  the  coast  of  Mordei,  possibly  Moricambe 
^uary,  also  in  the  Solway  Firth ;  and  one  from  Glamorgan  ;  all 
sanies  that  indicate  confederation  of  the  Cymry  of  the  West,  for 
^hom  the  natural  way  to  the  place  of  meeting  was  up  Solway  Firth 
and  by  the  course  of  the  Eden,  or  across  Strathclyde. 

^own  Swaledale,  then,  the  gathered  force  of  the  Celts  marched  to 
^ododin,  and  fought,  as  the  poem  describes,   for  six  days ;    their 
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chiefs  resolved  to  conquer  or  to  die,  three  only  being  left  survivors 
of  the  struggle. 

'*  Flushed  with  mirth  and  hope  they  bum : 
But  none  from  Cattraeth's  vale  return, 
Save  Aeron  brave,  and  Conan  strong 
(Bursting  through  the  bloody  throng), 
And  I,  the  meanest  of  them  all, 
That  live  to  weep,  and  sing  their  fall.** 

So  in  "The  Death  of  Hoel,**  Gray  translated  a  few  lines  of  the 
"Gododin,"  which  had  been  made  known  to  him  through  the  pages  of 
the  CambrO'Briton,  The  "  Gododin  '*  is  a  large  fragment  of  ninety- 
seven  stanzas,  in  which  Aneurin  combined  with  the  story  of  the 
battle,  his  memorial  lines  to  ninety  of  the  fallen  chiefs. 

Apart  from  the  romantic  mock-antiques  of  later  times,  the  Cymric 
poems,  which  have  really  the  stamp  of  age  upon  them,  are  profoundly 
melancholy.  They  are  all  records  of  patriotic  struggle  with  the 
Saxon  conqueror,  of  halls  destroyed,  and  left  "without  fire,  without' 
song,''  of  sons  slain  in  battle,  and  laid  sadly  in  the  tomb.  Thus 
Lljrwarch  sings,  in  the  close  of  a  lament  for  a  son  slain  at  the  Ford 
of  Morlas : — "  Here  is  the  tomb  of  Gwenn,  the  son  of  the  old 
Llywarch.  Sweetly  a  bird  sang  on  a  pear-tree  above  the  head  of 
Gwenn  before  they  covered  him  with  the  turf.  That  broke  the 
heart  of  the  old  Llywarch."  Fierce  cherishers  of  liberty ;  men  whose 
eyes  took  delight  in  apple  blossom,  and  whose  souls  could  be  touched 
by  the  trilling  of  a  bird  ;  who  taught  their  harps  to  moan  with  them, 
and  by  the  frequent  iterations  of  one  syllable,  as  it  closed  line  after 
line, — and  of  one  line,  which  rose  again  and  again  in  stanza  after 
stanza — as  a  sigh  that  will  not  be  suppressed,  this  brave  people, 
throbbing  with  artistic  life,  came  down  to  contend  with  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  force.  They  marched  down  Swaledale  joyous  from  a  feast, 
bright  in  the  gay  colours,  the  red,  blue,  and  yellow,  that  gave  plea- 
sure to  their  eyes.  If  the  Cymry  had  a  dragon  in  a  fable,  he  was 
red  ;  a  Saxon  dragon  was  more  likely  to  be  white. 

**  Each  shoulder  covered  with  his  painted  shield, 
Swift  as  the  war-horse,  there  the  hero  marched. 
Noise  in  the  mount  of  slaughter,  noise  and  fire ; 
The  darting  lances  were  as  gleams  of  sun. 
There  the  glad  raven  fed.    They  went  not  free 
While  he,  as  in  his  coiu'se  the  eagle  strikes 
The  morning  dews  aside,  so  scattered  them, 
And  like  a  whelming  billow  struck  their  front. 
They,  the  bards  tell,  are  brave  men  who  to  slaves 
Reveal  no  counsel.     Spears  in  warrior  hands 
Were  wasting  men,  and  ere  the  swan- white  steeds 
Trampled  the  grave  of  him  whose  word  had  been 
So  masterly,  his  blood  washed  all  his  arms : 
Buddvan  was  such,  son  of  Bleedvann  the  Bold." 

Here,  in  a  mere  average  stanza,  containing  one  of  the  ninety 
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celebrations  of  the  chiefs  who  fell,  we  have  abundant  illustration  of 
tke  play  of  the  Celt's  fancy.  Buddvan,  with  the  many-coloured 
ahield,  is  fleet  as  a  war-horse  ;  the  flight  of  spears  is  as  the  darting 
of  sunbeams ;  the  hero  scatters  his  foes  as  an  eagle  strikes  the  dew- 
drops  from  his  path ;  he  whelms  them  as  a  wave  ;  his  horse  is  swan- 
vhite;  when  his  blood  is  shed  it  washes  all  his  armour.  This 
audacity  of  genius,  which  is  the  father  of  invention  in  the  useful  as 
in  the  liberal  arts,  this  intellectual  oxygen,  is,  no  doubt,  absent  from 
the  genius  of  the  Anglo-Saxon.  In  that  one  verse  of  the  "  Gododin" 
there  are  as  many  similes  as  in  the  six  thousand  and  odd  lines  (English 
measure)  of  "  Beowulf."  The  Anglo-Saxon  poet  never  runs  into 
hyperbole.  He  realizes,  but  he  has  a  high  sense  of  God  in  the  world 
which  gives  dignity  to  his  action  and  real  elevation  to  his  thoughts. 
Cajdmon's  picture  of  Satan  in  Hell  has  a  sustained  grandeur  derived 
wholly  from  literal  representation  of  that  which  is  in  his  mind.  In 
the  fragment  quoted,  and  throughout  the  poem,  there  is  power 
derived  partly  from  the  very  absence  of  hyperbole.  The  image  itself  is 
great,  it  fills  the  poet's  mind,  and  his  art  truly  reproduces  it. 

It  is  true  that  the  perfection  of  this  power  has  been  shown  in 

Csedmon  only.     But  in  "  Beowulf "  the  poet's  fidelity  to  nature  in 

telling  a  piece  of  history  transformed,  after  the  old  fashion,  into  a 

^Ic  of  wonder,  is  so  perfect,  that  one  can  identify  the  land   he 

painted  in  the  cavern-worn  cliSa  of  the  Lias,  about  Whitby,  with 

'^>oky  wooded  dales  through  which  streams  run  to  the  sea,  and  up 

^"Ixich  the  path  leads  to  the  Yorkshire  moors,  and  to  the  fens  of  the 

^1<3  time  when  there  was  no  subsoil  drainage.     Just  such  a  gorge  as 

^*^^t  by  which  Beowulf  and  the  Thanes  of  Hrothgar  are  said  to  have 

**^^rched  up  to  the  "  murky  moor"  to  avenge  the  murder  of  -^schere, 

*^^^!^d8  up  from  the  "naked  high  nesses"  of  Staithes  to  the  hills. 

^taithes,  too,  which  bl'eeds  the  finest  seamen  on  our  eastern  coast,  is 

a  deep  little  bay  between  high  jutting  rocks,  to  the  top  of  which 

«  fishermen  drag  their  summer  boats  in  the  rough  winter  seasons. 

I  those  rocks,  also,  Beowulf  may  have  dragged  *'  the  swimming 

^)od;"  for  this  bay  lies  just  under  Bowlby,  a  place  perhaps  named 

om  the  dwelling  he  had  here,  when  he  ruled  over  the  tribe  of  which, 

lufl  younger   days,   he   had  come  to   destroy   the  enemy  that 

^^ix)ught  down  ruin   from  the  hills.     Beowulf  is  said  to  have  been 

>^ed  on  the  top   of  Hron's  Ness.     Only  a  narrow  promontory 

^^^rates  the  bay  that  may  have  been  Beowulf's  from  the  broader 

^"'^Jck-encircled  bay  of  Runswick, — Hron's  wick,  or  Hron's  dwelling. 

^^Jid  the  great  cliff  rising  immediately  above  both  these  bays  may 

«^ave  been  called  Hron's  ness  before  the  burial  of  Beowulf  on  its 

^ximmit  transferred  to  it  the  name  of  that  more  famous  hero.     On 

^he  other  side  of  Runswick  bay  its  boundary  is  Kettleness,  the  ness 

^f  Ketel,  an  old  seafarer  of  clearly  Scandinavian  connections. 
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Now,  there  is  no  other  part  of  the  English  coast  that  has  the 
marked  peculiarities  of  this  comer  of  Yorkshire ;  peculiarities  which 
correspond  exactly  with  the  whole  scenery  of  the  poem  of  "  Beowulf." 
The  coast  of  Seeland,  to  which  attention  is  directed  by  the  only  good 
theory  of  a  continental  origin  of  the  poem,  is  low,  with  a  low  range 
of  hills  behind  it,  and  no  correspondence  at  all  with  the  poet'fi 
references  in  the  poem  to  high  cliffs,  nicker- houses,  woods,  and  nar- 
row dales.  Neither  does  the  scenery  north  of  the  Tees  in  the  least 
answer  to  this  description.  ^Vhatever  the  origin  of  the  story,  it  i£ 
from  an  Anglo-Saxon  that  we  have  it ;  in  verse  of  the  language 
spoken  only  in  this  country.  The  writer,  in  the  usual  way  of  hie 
people,  formed  his  imagination  upon  what  he  saw  and  knew ;  and 
when  scenerj'  was  in  question,  drew  so  accurately  from  the  nature 
about  him,  that  we  can  tell  from  it  whereabouts  he  lived.  I  think 
that  Hart  was  Heorot ;  and  that  the  poet,  living  on  the  other  side  oi 
the  Tees,  near  the  place  where  Beowulf  had  once  dwelt  as  a  chief — 
being  familiar,  therefore,  with  the  legends  formed  out  of  his  deeds — 
sang  the  heroic  song  in  his  own  way,  without  troubling  himseli 
to  inquire  into  the  topography  of  regions  which  were  not  within  the 
range  of  his  own  walks.  Say  that  the  story  is  Danish,  is  Icelandic, 
Ethiopian  if  you  will,  the  poem  was  written  in  England,  or  we  should 
not  have  it  in  our  language.  No  theory  of  its  first  origin,  therefore, 
affects  the  argument  supplied  by  the  fidelity  of  Anglo-Saxon  genius, 
which  assures  us  that  what  we  read  is  the  work  of  a  Yorkshireman  oi 
Whitbv,  or  the  country  within  about  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  nortl 
of  Whitby. 

When  this  fidelity  of  representation  is  joined  to  a  real  poetic  in- 
sight, an  Anglo-Saxon  poet  may  be  capable  of  greater  things  thai 
are  within  the  power  of  the  Celt.  In  the  expression  of  a  single  sen- 
timent with  grace,  vivacity,  depth  of  feeling,  he  cannot  approach  t\n 
Celt.  The  best  Cymric  poetry  is  lyric.  The  "  Gododin"  may  almosi 
be  considered  as  a  chain  of  lyrics.  But  the  sober  earnestness  of  th< 
Anglo-Saxon,  which  enabled  him  to  occupy  his  mind  with  a  larg< 
thought,  and  patiently  to  work  it  out  with  truth  and  dignity,  gavi 
him  strength  for  the  conduct  of  sustained  poetic  narrative.  "  Andreas ' 
and  Cynewulf's  "Elenc"  are  remaining  pieces  of  considerabh 
length,  with  every  good  Anglo-Saxon  quality,  excepting  genius.  Bui 
in  Caedmon  there  is  that  rare  quality,  too,  with  a  vivid  realization 
of  the  grandest  narratives.  As  his  poem  dates  a  century  after  the 
"  Gododin,"  his  genius  may  have  been  quickened  already  by  Celtic 
admixture :  but  his  characteristics  are  those  of  the  Saxon  side  in  the 
two  halves  that  join  to  make  a  perfect  Englishman. 

Henry  Morley. 
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T^o  economic  currents  are  flowing  in  Ireland — a  current  of  progress^ 
and  a  current  of  retrogression — of  the  character  of  each  of  which 
this  article  aims  at  furnishing  some  indication  and  some  suggestions 
for  promoting  the  former  and  arresting  the  latter.    For  both  purposes 
something  must  be  said  of  the  only  strong  political  current  visible 
in  the  island  at  present,  one  rushing  back  to  the  dismemberment 
of  the  kingdom,  civil  war,  and  the  dissolution  of  civil  society.     I 
speak  here  of  Fenianism  not  so  much  in  its  organised  and  criminal 
fonn,  as  in  that  morally  blameless  form,  so  far  as  many  of  its  ad- 
herents are  concerned,  which  it  takes  without  any  definite  organisa- 
tion, and  spreading,  as  it  were,  in  the  air.     Organised  and  criminal 
Fenianism,  though  it  numbers  more  sworn   members  than  seems 
commonly  supposed,  is  by  itself,  or  without  aid  from  America,  a 
destructive,  but  not  a  formidable  power.     The  annual  chapter  of 
accidents  includes  in  its  catalogue  a  thousand  times  more  suffering 
and  disaster,  yet  does  nothing  to  shake  the  foimdations  of  the  State, 
or  to  endanger  the  safety  of  the  nation  as  a  nation.     But  another 
kind  of  Fenianism  is  developing  itself,  under  no  specific  name  as  yet, 
in  declared  antagonism  to  the  integrity  of  the  State ;   which  would 
shortly  leave,  if  it  gained  its  point,  but  one  of  the  two  economic 
currents  before  spoken  of  flowing  in  Ireland,  that  of  backwardness 
and  ruin.    Various  motives  and  feelings  are  converging  to  form  a 
'^bination  of  a  great  part  of  the  people  of  Ireland  to  demand  sepa- 
J'ation  from  England.     Eomantic  and  generous  hopes  of  a  great 
dependent   Ireland,   old    legendary   Ireland   resurgent   in    glory, 
"^Ted  partly  from  ancient  tradition,  and  partly  from  the  nationality 
Biovement  on  the  Continent,  blend  with  well-grounded  discontent  at 
^^  system  of  tenure  and  the  consequent  emigration,  and  with  it 
Biust  be  added,  the  selfish  desires  of  some  individuals  or  parties ;  but 
|he  chief  source  of  this  gathering  movement  is  an  idea  that  England 
J8  &Ding  (an  idea  which  mistakes  the  weakness  of  a  government  for 
«te  Weakness  of  a  nation),  coupled  with  a  persuasion  that  an  English 
wliament  will  concede  anything  to  force  or  fright,  nothing  to  justice 
^  policy,  and  that  even  separation  may  be  extorted  by  demanding 
it  loudly  in  menacing  numbers.    What  sort  of  legislation  would  follow 
^^  establishment  of  a  separate  Irish  Parliament,  if  any  legislation 
^  all,  might  easily  be  anticipated,  had  it  not  been  distinctly  fore- 
■«rfowed  in  a  tentative  declaration  of  some  Catholic  clergymen, 
™wii  with  great  ability  for  its   purpose,   and  assuredly  not  put 
forward  without  the  private  sanction  of  higher  authority  than  it 
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claims.     It  i«  enough  to  say  it  is  declared  that  political  economy  will 
not  do  for  Ireland,  that  the  Irish  manufacturer  cannot  compete  with 
the  English,  and  that  the  natural  energies  of  the  Irish  people  must 
be  developed,  that  is  to  say,  properly  speaking,  repressed  by  protection 
and  prohibition.     But  there  would,  in  reality,  be  small  time  or  heed 
for  legislation.    The  inevitable,  immediate  residt  of  separation  would 
be  a  furious  war  of  religions  and  races,  in  which  the  upper  and  middle 
class  of  Catholics  would  be  placed  in  a  position  of  cruel  embarrassment 
and  danger  from  both  sides ;  both  sides,  moreover,  would  invoke  foreign 
assistance,  and  to  exclude  any  other  occupation  England  would  be 
driven  to  resume  her  former  position  by  main  force,  after  the  island 
had  become  from  one  end  to  the  other,  a  compound  of  Mexico  and 
the  Campagna,  with  the  anarchy  of  one  and  the  desolation  of  the  other. 
There  is  indeed  a  sense  to  be  hereafter  referred  to,  in  which  (para- 
phrasing a  foreign  writer's  remark)  it  were  well  that  Ireland  should 
be   de-anglicised ;  ^    but   in   all   other   respects    what  is   especially 
desirable  for  the  island,  instead  of  separation,  is  a  closer  union  with 
England.     The  greatest  of  all  the  calamities  from  which  the  Irish 
people  suffered  for  centuries  was  not  connexion  with  England,  but 
compulsory  isolation,  politically,  socially,  and  commercially.    For  six 
centuries  they  were  kept  forcibly  aloof  from  the  nearest  border  oi 
European  civilisation  and  wealth ;  down  to  the  time  of  many  living 
men,  they  were  denied  both  equal  political  rights  and  social  inter- 
course w4th  the  English  and  Scotch,  and  their  descendants  in  Ireland 
itself;  and  placed  by  nature  in  the  remotest  part  of  Western  Europe, 
they  have  only  in  the  present  generation  begim  to  derive  from  the 
English  invention  of  steam  locomotion  something  like  a  commercial 
equality  for  half  of  the  island  with  the  rest  of  the  British  nation 
In  every  country  in  the  world,  however  advanced,  England  itself  nol 
excepted,  there  are  localities  which  remoteness  has  kept  to  this  daj 
in  arrear  of  general  progress ;    into  which  improvements  commoi 
elsewhere  have  not  found  their  way ;    and  where  the  inhabitant 
appear  almost  barbarous  in  their  ways  to  people  whose  fathers'  way 
were  precisely  the  same.     Had  England  been  a  solitary  isle  in  a: 
imtraversed  ocean,  could  its  inhabitants  be  much  better  than  savag€ 
now?     Deduct  from   English   wealth   and  civilisation   all   that  r 
derived  from  the  little  country  of  Flanders  alone,  and  how  snuu 
would  the  residue  be !     He  must  be  a  barbarian  who  does  not  fee 
that  the  glory  of  England  is  a  glory  to  the  whole  human  race ;    b^ 

(1)  Speaking  of  the  lingering  effects  of  Spanish  law  and  misgoveniment  in  Lombard 
M.  EmUe  de  Laveleye  has  observed : — **  Le  sort  de  la  Lombardie  fat  semblable  a 
des  provinces  flamandes :  le  joug  de  I'Espagne  y  arrSta  tonte  activit6  oommercialf 
industrielle.    Les  fidei-commis  ot  la  main-morte  s*etendirent  rapidement.    Les  sa 
fancstes  se  font  encore  sentir  atijourd'hui.    Ainsi  que  le  remarque  un  ^conomiste 
connait  parfaitement  son  pays,  la  Lombardie  n'est  pas  tout  h  fait  detetpaynotit^  C 
pagnolizzata).** — Let  Forces  Froductivu  de  la  Lombardie, 
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he  most  be  a  fool  who  does  not  see  that  it  also  belongs  to   the 
whole  human  race,  and  has  come  from  every  part  of  the  world. 
Throughout  its  history  the  movement  of  both  intellectual  light  and 
material  progress  has  been  one  of  diffusion,  reaching  the  less  acces- 
sible places  last,  and  obstructed  not  only  by  distance,  but  by  every 
moral  barrier  between  country  and  coimtry.     England  was  by  posi- 
tion an  early  receptacle  of  the  movement  in  modern  Europe,  and  it 
would  have  passed  rapidly  over  to  Ireland,  but  for  a  cruel  succession 
of  accidents  and  crimes  which  kept  two  races  apart,  in  the  words  of 
a  great  English  philosopher,  "  the  most  fitted  of  any  two  in  the 
world  to  be  the  counterpart  of  one  another,"  ^  and  two  islands  apart 
adapted  by  nature  for  the  closest  commercial  connexion.   No  stronger 
evidence  of  the  truth  of  these  propositions  is  needed  than  the  fact 
that  in  spite  of  Ireland's  calamitous  history,  in  spite  of  a  system  of 
law  most  obstructive  to  the  development  of  natural   resources, — a 
system  not  really  English  in  origin,  but  imposed  upon  England  also 
by  conquest — ^in  spite  of  political  conspiracy  and  insecurity,  a  current 
of  progress  is  nevertheless  running  in  various  parts  of  the  island, 
distinctly  traceable  to  a  closer  connexion  with  England.     Draw  a 
line  between  east  and  west  from  Londonderry  to  Cork,  and  on  the 
eastern  side,  the  one  nearest  to  English  markets,  English  influence, 
and  English  example,  it  will  be  found  that  the  main  current  is  one 
of  progress,  though  not  without  an  opposite  stream ;    while  on  the 
western  side,  though  the  main  current  is  one  which  carries  desolation 
>long  with  it,  there  are  yet  scattered  indications  of  improvement, 
wme  from  an  English  source  and  wearing  an  English  form.^ 
No  one  who  has  known  the  eastern  half  of  the  island  for  more 
twenty  years  can  have  failed  to  perceive  that  a  striking  change 
taken  place  in  the  life  and  manners  of  the  gentry,  and  that 
'^here  the  landlords  are  resident,  prudent,  improving,  and  trusted, 
^ke  tenants  are  in  many  cases  following  the  example  of  prudence  and 
'^provement.     In  a  southern  county  on  this  side,  not  many  years 
•&o  a  backward  one  from  its  isolation,  there  is  a  locality  comprising 
^veral  large  estates  well  known  to  the  writer,  which,  within  his 
^''^'liembrance,  and  chiefly  within  very  recent  years,  has  undergone 
*  complete  transformation.     It  was  farmed,  as  most  other  parts  of 

-■^^■^Mid  were  farmed  in  his  childhood ;  it  is  now  farmed  as  well  as 
*y  part  of  England,  and  a  single  dealer  in  a  smaU  town  within  it 
■lis  artificial  manure  to  the  value  of  £25,000  a  year,  who  could 

^^bably  not  have  sold  a  poimd's  worth  to  a  former  generation. 

'^^  Jom  this  locality  a  large  proprietor,  of  English  descent,  himself  the 

(0  "  Bepre«entative  Government,"  by  J.  S.  Mill. 

(i)  In  tliif  description  it  is  not  thought  necessary  to  take  account  of  a  temporary 
^?ntlum  of  the  linen  trade  of  Ulster,  nor  of  a  partial  failure  of  crops  last  year  in  par- 
^ular  coontief,  balanced  by  good  crops  in  others. 
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cause  of  much  of  the  improvement  he  describes,  and  who  used  t 
define  the  Irish  tenant  as  a  creature  to  whom  multiplication  ani 
subdivision  come  by  nature,  but  to  whom  the  art  of  man  canno 
communicate  an  idea  of  farming  or  forbearance  from  marriage,  no? 
reports  : — "  The  twenty-acre  men  are  holding  on  well,  farming  &: 
better  than  formerly,  and  not  involving  themselves  as  formerly  witl 
wives  and  families  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  farming  of  this  class 
Roman  Catholics  and  indigenous  Irish,  is  exceedingly  improved 
their  prudence  in  the  matter  of  marriage  still  more  remarkable 
their  sisters  and  younger  brothers,  too,  remaining  frequently  un- 
married, as  they  will  not  marry  out  of  their  class,  unless  to  bettei 
themselves.  The  condition  of  the  countrj'^  here  shows  rapid  amelio* 
ration." 

Other  instances  of  a  landlord's  good  example  being  followed  by  hit 
tenants,  where  English  markets  have  come  within  reach,  and  Englial 
improvements  in  farming  have  become  known,  fell  under  the  writer'i 
observation  in  a  recent  visit  to  other  eastern  counties ;  and  from  one 
that  was  not  visited  a  farmer,  loud  for  tenant  right, writes : — "  Farming 
in  general  is  greatly  improving  in  this  district  and  the  neighbouring 
ones.   Here  farmers  are  to  some  extent  able  to  compete  with  the  landed 
proprietors  at  agricultural  shows,  and  the  like."     To  compete  with 
the  landed  proprietors  at  agricultural  shows  and  the  like!     From 
what  quarter  has  this  competition  come  if  not  from  England,  and 
what  sort  of  competition  has  it  superseded  in  Ireland  ?     With  theix 
fathers  would  it  not  probably  have  been  a  competition  in  the  dissipa- 
tion of  their  fortune  P     In  other  counties,  such  as  Cavan,  and  even 
Rosconmion,   new    crops  —  flax,   artificial  grasses,   and   rape — are 
appearing,  and  land  may  be  seen  turned  up  by  spade  or  plough  in 
December,  which  not  long  ago  would  have  been  left  untouched  until 
the  end  of  January.     It  is,  again,  English  markets,  English  manu- 
facturing towns,  and  English  wealth  that  enable  the  Irish  farmer  to 
eke  out  in  any  way  the  scale  of  wages  on  the  eastern  side.     No 
fallacy  has  more  tended  to  hide  the  real  condition  of  Ireland  and  the 
remedies  it  requires,  than  one  into  which  writers  of  authority  have 
fallen,  that  emigration  must  steadily  raise  wages  in  Ireland  in  pro- 
portion as  it  diminishes  the  number  of  labourers.     The  base  of  the 
fallacy  is  an  imaginary  *^  aggregate  wages-fund,"  the  share  of  each 
labourer  in  which  is  supposed  to  become  greater  as  the  numbei 
sharing  becomes  smaller.^    But  the  bargain  of  wages  is  a  transactior 
between  the  individual  employer  and  his  men ;  what  that  employe* 

(1)  Mr.  Mill  haa  employed  the  phrase  **  aggregate  wages-fund"  merely  as  a  aho:= 
term  to  comprise  all  the  funds  employed  iu  the  payment  of  labour,  whether  derive 
from  capital  or  income.    He  never  meant  that  the  funds  in  all  employers*  possessicz: 
are  put  together  and  divided,  as  gratuities  to  waiters  in  a  coffee-room  are  sometlii^ 
thrown  into  a  box,  and  afterwards  distributed. 
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can  give  depends  on  his  own  means  or  profits,  and  not  on  the  sum 
of  the  funds  in  his  own  and  other  people's  possession ;  nor  are  his 
meatts  augmented  by  the  scarcity  of  labour.    Were  only  one  labourer 
left  in  the  country,  would  he  earn  as  much  as  all  the  former  labourers 
put  together  ?     Clearly  not,  unless  he  did  as  much  work,  and  worked 
for  all  employers  at  oncp ;  for  how  else  could  the  money  be  forth- 
coming to  pay  him  ?     So  far  are  wages  from  being  equal  through 
Ireland,  as  the  doctrine  of  an  aggregate  wages-fund,  shared  by  a 
smaller  nimiber   of  labourers,   implies,    that    they  vary  from   five 
diillings  a  week  to  twelve  shillings,  and  are  highest  where  good 
labourers  are  most  numerous,  and  on   the   side   nearest   England, 
instead  of  America.      It   is   the   English   market  for  Irish   com- 
modities, not   the   American  market   for  Irish   labour,  that  raises 
wages  in  Ireland ;  to  say  that  it  is  the  latter  is  as  much  as  to  say 
that  the  rich  enable    the   poor  to  pay  high  prices  for  things  by 
paying  high  prices  themselves. 

To  the  funds  coming  to  Irish  labourers  from  an  English  source 
must  also  be  added  the  sums  which  the  number  who  come  over 
&r  the  harvest  bring  back  for  the  winter.  And,  speaking  of  this, 
one  cannot  but  express  abhorrence  of  that  spurious  patriotism 
which  seeks  to  avenge  the  misfortimes  of  Ireland  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  England.  What  have  English  labourers  done,  whose 
Ipead  Irish  labourers  have  divided  for  centuries,  and  never  divided 
more  largely  than  last  year,  that  Irishmen  should  seek  to  ruin 
the  country  on  which  both  subsist?  What,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  the  multitude  of  poor  Irish  workmen  done,  who  earn  their 
living  in  England,  that  they  should  be  marked  out  as  the  natural 
objects  of  suspicion  and  hatred,  and  exposed  to  violence,  expulsion, 
^  destitution  ?  There  was  never  a  better  year  than  the  one  that 
^  just  closed  for  the  Irish  labourers  of  the  west  in  England  and 
Scotland,  and  many  who  came  for  the  season  found  it  to  their 
advantage  to  remain.  If  among  these  there  are  any  who  are  parties 
to  the  crimes  which  Fenianism  contemplates,  they  are  guilty  both 
of  atrocious  treachery  to  the  people  who  have  received  and  sup- 
ported them,  and  of  a  most  cruel  offence  against  those  of  their 
countrymen  who  are  their  fellows  in  labour,  but  not  their  fellows  in 
^'^^n.  If  there  are  any  among  them  who  brood  over  the  sad 
history  of  Ireland,  and  behold  in  it  the  cause  of  that  torpor,  too 
^^Dunon  among  its  inhabitants,  which  Bentham  has  catalogued  as 
%  third  order  of  evil  following  long  insecurity  and  oppression,  let 
«ieni  look  along  the  eastern  shore  of  the  island,  and  they  will  behold 
*^^  the  contact  and  commerce  of  England  are  enabling  Irishmen  to 
**^  off  that  torpor  of  ages.  Belfast  itself,  as  a  great  manufacturing 
^^f  is  but  one  generation  old ;  its  mechanical  powers  are  of  English 
^^ivention,  the  advantage  of  its  commercial  position  consists  mainly  in 
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vicinity  to  England,  and  many  inhabitants,  of  pure  Irish  as  well 
English  descent,  are  sharing  the  fortunes  of  the  town ;  from  which  Ic 
arms,  moreover,  are  now  being  stretched  in  the  spirit  of  English  ent 
prise  up  and  down  through  the  island  to  explore  and  develop  its 
sources.  Of  the  success  of  several  of  these  enterprises  it  may  be 
early  to  speak  (Fenianism  is  one  of  their  chief  impediments),  hut 
nascent  spirit  they  show  is  mote  important  than  their  results,  howe 
successful.  It  is  a  spirit  which,  with  tranquillity  and  wise  legislati 
would  soon  stir  the  western  half  of  the  island,  over  which  it  is  too  t: 
that  desolation  and  decline  have  been  more  commonly  spreading 
late  years  than  giving  place  to  advancement ;  where  the  one  gr 
enterprise  carried  on  upon  a  great  scale  is  the  emigration  of  1 
flower  of  the  population  from  a  deteriorating  soil ;  and  where  cu] 
vation  has  receded,  and  a  retrogression  has  taken  place  from  agric 
ture  to  the  rudest  system  of  pasture.  The  proverb  is  far  fr 
generally  true  in  Ireland  that  the  benefactor  of  his  country  is  1 
man  who  makes  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  one  grew  befc 
And  although  it  may  not  be  denied  that  many  of  the  former  holdii 
were  too  small  for  even  secure  subsistence,  the  sweeping  conversi 
of  small  farmers  into  labourers  is,  whether  they  go  or  stay,  a  revo 
tion  full  of  danger  to  both  England  and  Ireland,  as  one  may ; 
in  their  darkening  looks.  M.  de  Lavergne  wrote  fifteen  years  ag 
"  Notwithstanding  its  detestable  rural  system,  Ireland  seems  to  hf 
preserved  one  excellent  feature,  namely,  the  almost  entire  absence 
day  labourers  properly  so  called."  It  does  not  possess  that  feati 
now.  The  change  has  taken  place,  too,  at  a  peculiarly  ill-tin 
epoch,  when  increased  intelligence,  communication  with  Ameri 
and  ideas  spreading  over  Europe,  tended  of  necessity  to  make  1 
Irishman  less  content  than  ever  to  descend  to  the  rank  of  a  serva 
Instead  of  the  conservative  rural  class  of  small  farmers,  with  a  f 
security  to  improve,  mixed  with  small  proprietors  here  and  the 
improving  their  own  lands  (which  ought  to  have  been  the  trai 
formatjion  effected  after  the  famine),  the  real  transformation 
that  a  revolutionary  and  dangerous  class  has  been  establish! 
Fenianism,  in  its  worst  form,  is  the  direct  result  of  the  suspension 
leases,  the  consolidation  of  farms,  and  that  emigration  to  which 
many  proprietors  have  looked  for  the  regeneration  of  Ireland. 

The  predominance  of  a  current  of  economic  decline,  with 
political  consequences,  on  the  western  side  of  Ireland,  will  no  doi 
be  ascribed  by  not  a  few  to  an  inferior  climate  and  soil,  and 
inferior  and  less  mingled  race.  The  theory  of  the  faultiness  of  I 
Irish  soil  and  climate  is  a  late  invention.  The  invaders  heldk 
different  notion,  and  in  saying  so  no  impeachment  of  their  descei 
ants'  title  is  intended,  for  the  Milesians  themselves  had  no  oC 
original  title  to  their  lands ;  their  own  legends  and  traditions 
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ftat  they  took  them  by  the  sword.     But  of  the  natural  character  of 
those  lands — the  point  here  in  question — Spenser  thus  wrote : — 
"And  sure  Ireland  is  a  most  sweet  and  beautiful  country  as  any  is 
under  heaven,  besides  the  soil  itself  most  fertile,  and  fit  to  yield  all 
kind  of  fruit  that  shall  be  committed  thereunto.    Lastly,  the  heavens 
most  mild  and  temperate,  though  somewhat  more  moist  than  in  the 
parts  towards  the  east.*'     Quoting  this  passage  some  twenty  years 
ago,  an  experienced  English  observer  wrote :  "  I  have  been  over 
every   part  of  Great  Britain;   I  have  had  occasion  to   direct   my 
i^ttention  to  the  natural  capabilities,  to  the  mode  of  cultivation,  and 
to  the  produce  of  many  parts  of  it :  this  very  year  I  have  traversed 
ihe  country  from  the  Land's  End  in  Cornwall  to  John  o'  Groats  in 
Gaiihness ;  but  in  no  part  of  it  have  I  seen  the  natural  capabilities  of 
atxe  8oil  and  climate  surpass  those  of  Ireland,  and  in  no  part  of  it 
tave  I  seen  those  natural  capabilities  more  neglected,  more  unculti- 
vated, more  wasted  than  in  Ireland."  ^     The  inference  Mr.  Campbell 
Foster  drew  was  one  not  favourable  to  the  industrial  powers  and 
wtues  of  the  natives  of  an  island  so  favoured  in  its  natural  gifts ; 
and  there  are  many  to  agree  with  him  in  Ireland  itself  as  well  as 
wt  of  it.     "  Mettez  y  des  Flamands,  ils  transformeront  Tlrlande,  jc 
pense,"  said  a  Belgian   economist    and    agriculturist  lately  to  the 
present  writer.  But  how  are  we  to  reconcile  with  the  explanation  of  an 
inert  race  the  fact  that  landlords  in  Ireland,  not  being  of  Irish  race, 
were  formerly  quite  as  bad  farmers,  and  otherwise  as  improvident  h\ 
fteir  way,  all  over  Ireland,  as  the  pure  Irish  tenants  are  still  in  the 
west,  and  are  now  very  often  (otherwise  at  least  than  in  the  matter 
rf  leases)  both  good  farmers  and  prudent  men  ?     And  again,  that 
w  the  eastern  side  the  Celtic  tenant  is  found  in  many  places  now 
JDiproving  in  his  farming,  encouraged  by  good  markets,  and  in- 
"^cted  by   good   example  ?     We  may   ask,   too,   what   was  the 
wndition  of  farming   generally  over  the  most   advanced  parts   of 
Europe  fifty  years  ago,— 7-Prussia,  and  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland,  for 
example  ?    The  race  has  not  changed  ;  what  then  has  changed  the 
Agriculture?        Is   the  race   a  different   one,  in   each   locality  of 
^^gland  when  you  find  the  farming  good,  from  that  in  the  localities 
^kere  you  find  it  bad  ? 

0)  *' Letters  on  the  Condition  of  Ireland,"  by  T.  CampbeU  Foster,  1846. 

^e  eminent  and  accurate  Professor  of  Agriculture,  Dr.  Hodges,  at  a  later  period 
■yi:  •«Xhe  productive  powers  of  the  soil  of  this  country  are  most  remarkable,  and 
^^^^  it,  even  with  its  present  imperfect  culture,  to  produce  crops  which  excite  the 
**"'^i*luDent  of  the  most  skilful  farmers  of  England  and  Scotland.  The  island  also 
''^'•w,  in  its  geological  structure  and  genial  climate,  such  advantages  as  render  it 
''M  to  any  country  in  the  world  for  the  growth  of  plants  and  animals.  May  we  not, 
^^ore,  conclude  that  it  will  yet  be  made  to  yield  an  amount  of  food  far  more  than 
*^^t  for  rewarding  the  industry  of  nny  population  it  is  ever  likely  to  contain  P  " — 
**■*«»  Ml  Chemittry  in  it*  Application  fo  Agriculture,  1860. 

^OL.  III.  X.S.  L 
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The  true  causes  of  the  stagnation  and  even  decline  of  many  parts 
of  western  Ireland  are  various,  but  among  them  one  is  chief; 
that  there  are  the  people  who  have  suffered  the  most  through  history, 
who  were  thrust  farthest  from  civilisation  and  commerce,  who  are 
still  farthest  from  England  and  its  markets,  and  whose  chief  land- 
lords are  far  more  commonly  than  in  the  East  of  the  island  absentees, 
— this  last  circumstance  being  in  itself  an  indication  that  it  is  the 
presence  not  the  absence  of  English  influence  and  ideas  that  is 
needed  for  Ireland.  One  fact  mentioned  in  the  "  Evidence  relating 
to  Railways  in  Ireland,  1865,"  illustrates  sufliciently  the  nature  of 
some  of  the  disadvantages  which  the  western  farmer  suffers  from 
remoteness  from  England.  The  county  of  Donegal  is  one,  generally 
speaking,  of  the  most  backward  counties  in  the  island,  and  in  a 
comer  of  it  one  of  the  witnesses  stated  that  he  found  fine  chickens 
of  good  size  selling  in  1864  at  l^d.  a  piece. ^  It  is  not  money  only 
or  profit  which  is  excluded  by  such  disadvantages,  but  also  the  ideas, 
the  progress,  the  spirit,  the  methods,  that  are  sure  to  flow  in  with 
commercial  facilities  of  ingress.  And,  in  fact,  there  are  some  indi- 
cations of  progress  even  in  the  west,  and  wherever  they  are  they 
wear,  as  already  said,  the  visible  garb  of  their  English  origin. 
There  are  some  English  and  Scotch  settlers  whose  farming  is  excelled 
nowhere  in  Europe  ;  the  chief  resident  proprietors  farm  like  English 
ones ;  and  even  the  smallest  holders  here  and  there  grow  turnips 
(the  crop  of  all  others  for  Ireland),  and  begin  to  see  the  advantage  of 
winter  keep  for  their  cattle,  to  mow  their  com,  to  discard  the  old 
Irish  log  for  the  English  spade,  and  to  display  the  intelligence 
awakened  through  the  national  education  established  by  England. 

There  is  no  source  from  which  improvement  can  come  to  the 
stagnant  and  retrogressive  quarters  of  Ireland  save  from  English 
connexion  and  English  legislation.  A  great  and  benevolent  states- 
man is  reported  indeed  to  have  said  that  Ireland  ought  to  be  governed 
according  to  Irish  ideas.  But  what  are  Irish  ideas  P  Are  they  the 
ideas  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  an  eminently  virtuous  class  beyond  ques- 
tion, but  surely  not  the  one  to  govern  a  nation  in  our  time  ?  Are  they 
the  ideas  of  the  best  educated  Catholic  laity,  a  quiet  class,  who  keep 
their  ideas  too  much  to  themselves  ?  Are  they  the  ideas  of  the  large 
Anglo-Scotch  and  Protestant  population  of  the  island,  whose  ideas 
are  English,  with  a  little  provincialism  ?  Or  are  they  ideas, 
perchance,  which  are  not  Irish  in  any  sense,  but  the  ideas  of  the 
Pontiff  and  Cardinals  of  Rome  ?  Whenever  what  are  called  Irisli 
ideas  are  closely  examined,  they  will  turn  out,  if  Irish  at  all,  to  be  the 
ideas  not  of  a  nation,  but  of  a  class  or  a  section ;  and  Ireland  has  had. 

(1)  Provisions  are  now  very  dear  in  the  county  of  Donegal,  and  the  labourers  and 
small  farmers  are  suffering  greatly  in  consequence ;  but  this  deamess  comes  of  a  fiailur* 
of  crops,  not  of  a  profitable  market. 
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only  too  mucli  of  class  legislation  and  sectional  government.  It  is 
English  ideas — ^the  ideas  of  the  nearest  part  of  civilised  and  pro- 
gressive Europe — that  are  wanted  for  the  control  and  guidance  of 
Ireland;  but  when  I  say  English  ideas,  I  mean  the  ideas  of  the 
present  English  nation,  not  of  the  Anglo-Norman  barons  of  the  feudal 
age. 

What  then  is  the  English  nation  to  do  for  Ireland  ?     No  single 
oneasure,  it  may  at  once  be  affirmed,  will  make  Ireland  generally 
jprosperous  or  appease  the  discontent  existing  among  a  large  portion 
^f  its  inhabitants.     A  combination  of  measures  is  necessary  to  arrest 
^the  progress  of  sedition,  to  encourage  improvement  in  farming,  to 
:^Acilitate  the  rise  of  a  class  of  yeoman  and  peasant  proprietors,  to 
r^emove  legal  impediments  to  the  development  of  the  natural  resources 
^f  the  island,  and  natural  impediments  which  individuals  cannot 
:^emove,  to  make  its  real  condition  and  resources  known  in  England, 
'fco  difiuse  agricultural  skill,  to  check  the  enormous  evil  of  absenteeism, 
«nd  to  bring  all  Ireland  closer  to  England,  and  to  the  markets  and 
progress  of  the  European  world.     In  the  few  pages  at  the  writer's 
disposal  it  is  evident  that  so  extensive  a  programme  cannot  be  dis- 
cussed in  detail,  but  some  remarks  are  due  to  the  readers  who  have 
followed  him  thus  far. 

Of  Fenianism  first :  that  is  to  say,  Fenianism  as  an  organised  con- 
Bpiracy  for  the  ruin  of  England ;  which  ought  to  be  suppressed  if  it 
were  only  in  mercy  to  not  a  few  reluctant  accomplices  on  its  roll, 
for  there  are  always  not  a  few  reluctant  accomplices  of  an  Irish  con- 
spiracy.    Fenianism  knows  too  well  its  own  utter  imbecility  as  a 
J^Uigerent  power  not  to  perish  of  sheer  despair  but  for  its  hope  in 
America,  and  the  spoil  it  promises  to  the  mercenary  part  of  its 
adherents  in   an   American  war   against   England,  or  at  least  an 
•™erican  sanction  to  privateering  against  English  trade.     And  in 
-^erican  hostility  it  has  too  much  reason  to  believe, — ^a  hostility 
^«7  unjust  as  against  the  whole  English  people,  and  their  common 
^^try,  but  not  unprovoked  by  a  considerable  section  of  English- 
men, blockade-runners,  and  newspaper  scolds — ^if  one  must  not  add 
^e  laches  or  duplicity  of  some  English  officials  during  the  late  Civil 
^^»    The  people  of  England  owe  it  now  to  their  own  safety  and 
*^gth,  and  to  their  own  honour,  as  well  as  to  the  injured  and 
^Qided  people  of  America,  to  make  immediate  ample  and  generous 
^^penaation  for  the  wrongs  and  insults  of  which  the  latter  complain. 
^  it  be  true,  as  the  writer  has  some  reason  to  believe,  that  the  con- 
^^on  of  British  Columbia  and  Vancouver's  Island  would  be  accepted 
••  a  foil  compensation,  that  concession  ought  gladly  to  be  made, 
'or  while,  by  making  it,  England  would  get  rid  of  a  formidable 
^Wraasment  and  danger,  she  would  leave  the  resources  of  great 
'epwis  to  be  developed  to  her  own  future  advantage  by  the  only 
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people  in  a  condition  to  develop  them.  America,  too,  ought  to  be 
thankful  to  be  thereby  released  from  the  incubus  of  a  claim,  the 
attempt  to  enforce  which,  even  if  successful  (a  very  doubtAil  matter), 
would  do  cruel  injury  to  the  very  class  of  Englishmen  who,  for  the 
sake  of  American  freedom,  were  unmurmuring  sufferers  by  the  wai 
which  upheld  it.  The  working  classes  must  be  the  chief  victims  oi 
every  war,  the  wealthier  classes  enduring,  by  comparison,  no  real 
privation ;  but  a  war  between  America  and  England,  or  against  the 
commerce  of  England,  would  be  one  for  the  starvation  of  that  very 
magnanimous  working  class  of  Englishmen  to  whom  America  owee 
so  much  sympathy  and  admiration — ^not  to  say  also  gratitude,  though 
they  really  could  have  added  an  English  war  to  her  late  troubles, 
had  they  joined  their  voices  to  the  disgraceful  clamour  of  others  foi 
that  end. 

The  next  point  in  importance  is  the  tenure  of  land,  the  difficulties 
of  which  cannot  be  surmounted  by  legislation  relating  to  tenure 
alone.  The  holders  of  land  throughout  a  great  part  of  Ireland  are 
now  being  studiously  taught  to  believe  that  either  an  English  or  an 
Irish  Parliament  will  shortly  convert  them  into  proprietors,  subject 
at  most  to  a  redeemable  rent-charge  equal  to  their  present  rents.  As 
for  an  Irish  Parliament — if  England  were  so  unmerciful  to  Ireland, 
and  so  blind  to  her  own  interests,  as  to  establish  one— the  present 
tenants  would  immediately  find  themselves  exposed  to  the  claims  of 
a  host  of  departed  tenants  and  their  representatives,  and  presently 
also  to  the  claims  of  a  Fenian  army  from  America.  Let  us,  then, 
dismiss  the  supposition  of  an  Irish  Parliament  as  the  most  hurtiu] 
project  as  regards  the  Irish  occupiers,  as  well  as  the  most  imstates- 
manlike  one,  looking  to  the  welfare  of  the  United  Kingdom,  that  hac 
ever  been  proposed;  and  let  us  ask  what  a  British  Parliament  is 
which  Ireland  is  fairly  represented  can  do  ?  If  the  tenants  in  Ireland 
would  all  thrive,  were  the  landlords  removed — if  the  latter  had 
nowhere  laid  out  large  sums  upon  improvements,  and  were  no- 
where the  best  examples  of  fanning  in  their  neighbourhood — if  the 
tenants  were  all  good  farmers,  or  capable  of  becoming  so,  and  all 
were  where  they  are  with  a  good  moral  title,  such  as  the  majority  oi 
them  have,  to  remain — the  present  writer,  for  one,  would  not  hesitate 
to  follow  the  able,  kindly,  and  eloquent  advocate  of  a  "  Perpetual 
Settlement"  in  the  Spectator, — to  which  a  frivolous  technical  objection 
has  been  made  by  the  importation  of  Indian  zemindars  into  the 
discussion.  An  insuperable  objection  to  the  proposal,  however,  is 
the  present  writer's  judgment,  arises  from  his  knowledge  of  facte 
militating  against  both  its  justice  and  its  expediency.  The  dispos- 
session of  the  present  landlords  would,  beyond  doubt,  deprive  Ireland 
of  many  of  its  best  farmers  and  its  best  models  of  farming,  and  the 
neighbourhood  in  which  they  live  of  their  local  activity  and  useful- 
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ness.     A  greater  calamity  could  hardly  have  befallen  the  county  of 
"Wexford,   for  example^  twenty   years   ago,  than    the   removal    of 
several  of  its  chief  proprietors.     A  parliamentary  fixity  of  tenure, 
though  subject  to  a  rent-charge  equal  to  the  present  rents,  woiJd 
oonfound  the  improving  and  the  imimproving,  the  capable  and  the 
incapable,  among  both   landlords  and  tenants;   it  would  confiscate 
-the  improvements  of  those  landlords  who  have  for  many  years  past 
0pent  the  whole  of  their  incomes  upon  improvement  (and  such  cases 
tJiere  are,  to  the  writer's  personal  knowledge),  while  it  would  only 
TXiake  the  State  the  agent  to  collect  the  rent  of  the  negligent  and 
fjnimproving  absentee — and,  some  few  signal  exceptions   excepted, 
^nost  absentees  are  negligent  and  unimproving ;  it  would  also  arrest 
^tll  improvement  on  the  part  of  landlords  in  the  future,  and,  while  it 
-^ould  confirm  the  least  industrious  and  thrifty  of  the  tenants  in  their 
old  ways,  it  would  create  an  obstacle  to  the  prosperity  and  elevation 
of  the  more  energetic  and  provident  tenants  who  are  often  beside 
them.      There  is    moreover  an   almost  imbroken   concurrence    of 
testimony  from  Ireland,  coming  from  tenant  farmers  themselves,  as 
well  as  from  their  ablest  advocates,  that  holders  of  imder  fifteen  Irish 
acres  cannot  thrive,  and  though   the  present  writer  is  convinced  that 
itis  is  an  error — ^not  only  from  continental  experience,  but  from 
what  has  been  done  by   garden  cultivation  and  house-feeding   in 
Ireland  itself  on  Lord  Gosford's  estate — he  is  driven  to  admit  that 
there  are  many  small  holdings  in  Ireland  on  which  no  tenants  coidd 
iliriYe,  and  some  small  holders  who  would  not  thrive  upon  any 
holdings.     Not  only  are  there  among  the  smallest  holders  some  who 
have  crept  in  against  the  express  contract  of  the  original  tenants,  but 
the  class  includes  the  simken,  the  weakest,  the  least  energetic ;  for 
the  energetic  tenant  in  Ireland  always  strives  to  enlarge  his  farm, 
and,  although  it  would  often  be  better  to  intensify  than  to  extend  his 
cultivation,  it  is  not  the  less  a  fact  that  there  has  been  a  tendency  in 
tile  size  of  the  good  tenant's  farm  to  increase,  and  of  that  of  the 
worthless  one  to  decrease,  so  that  on  the  smallest  farms  are  some  who, 
of  all  the  tenants  in  Ireland,  are  the  most  incapable  of  making  a  very 
""■"Jl  farm  succeed.  A  parliamentary  lease  or  settlement  would  in  short 
iiecessitate  a  selection  of  tenants,  which  would  by  no  means  meet  the 
▼lews  of  all  the  present  ones.     On  the  other  hand,  England  cannot 
leave  the  treatment  of  tenure  entirely  to  the  landlords,  who  strangely 
tell  lis  in  one  breath  it  is  a  settled  axiom  of  political  economy  that 
a  landlord's  interest  in  his  own  property,  just  because  it  is  his  own, 
must  lead  him  to  improve  it,  and  yet  that  Irish  tenants  will  not 
^prove  if  the  holdings  become  their  own  for  a  time  under  a  lease — 
or,  in  short,  that  insecurity,  not  security,  is  the  great  incentive  to  im- 
provement on  the  part  of  a  tenant.   It  is  added,  on  the  landlord's  part, 
manv  tenants  do  not  wish  for  leases :  when  this  is  the  case,  as  it 
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sometimes  is,  from  entire  confidence  in  the  landlord,  it  only  shows  that 
there  is  a  supposed  security  in  those  cases  ;  but  even  under  excellent 
and  trustworthy  landlords^  tenants  are  often  shy  of  asking  for  a  lease 
when  they  would  be  glad  of  one  of  sufficient  length,  were  it  not  for 
its  expense,  and  the  fear  at  once  of  its  legal  technicalities  and  of 
ofiending  the  landlord  by  asking  to  be  put  out  of  his  power. 

The  subject  of  the  tenure  of  land  is,  in  connection  with  the  legal 
technicalities  referred  to,  bound  up  with  the  whole  law  of  real  property, 
and  to  have  a  prosperous  and  contented  agricultural  population  in 
Ireland  there  is  needed  not  only  a  legal  right  to  compensation  for 
tenants'  improvement's,  in  the  absence  of  a  lease  for  thirty-one  years 
at  least  for  holdings  over  fifteen  acres,  but  also  a  complete  liberation 
of  the  transfer  of  land  from  legal  restrictions  and  difficulties,  so 
that  farmers  might  buy  land  as  well  as  hold  it  securely.  For  this 
end  primogeniture  and  entails  must  cease,  and  a  simple  system  of  the 
transfer  of  land  by  registration  must  be  introduced.  It  is  in  this 
sense  only  that  Ireland,  to  repeat  an  expression  used  before,  ought 
to  be  de- Anglicised,  though  in  truth  the  English  law  of  real  pro- 
perty is  neither  English  in  origin  nor  approved  of  by  the  English 
people,  and  contains  nothing  injurious  to  Ireland  which  is  not  so 
to  England  too;  and  it  is  only  in  respect  of  legal  fetters  which 
England  ought  to  strike  off  from  herself  that  she  ought  to  follow  the 
exhortation  of  an  eminent  Irish  lawyer  in  respect  of  Ireland,  "  Loose 
her,  and  let  her  go."^ 

The  writer's  limit  prevents  a  demonstration  here  of  the  invalidity 
of  current  arguments  against  the  possibility  of  yeomen  and  peasants 
prospering  in  either  island  as  proprietors,  or  even  becoming  pro- 
prietors at  all  under  even  rational  land  laws ;  but  an  illustration 
must  be  given  of  the  obstructions  which  the  land  laws  under  which 
Ireland  has  been  placed  have  opposed  to  the  enterprise  and  pros- 
perity of  its  people  in  other  ways.  "  About  fifteen  years  ago,"  Dr. 
Hancock  relates  in  his  treatise  on  the  Impediments  to  the  Prosperity 
of  Ireland,  "  an  enterprising  capitalist  was  anxious  to  build  a  flax- 
mill  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  as  a  change  had  become  necessary  in 
the  linen  trade  from  hand-spinning  to  mill-spinning.  He  selected 
as  the  site  for  his  mill  a  place  in  a  poor  but  populous  district, 
situated  on  a  navigable  river,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
extensive  turf  bogs.  The  capitalist  applied  to  the  landlord  for  a 
lease  of  fifty  acres  for  a  mill  site,  labourers'  village,  and  his  own 

(1)  In  November,  1852,  Mr.  Napier  introduced  a  series  of  measures  into  the  House 
of  Commons  for  the  adjustment  of  the  relations  of  landlords  and  tenants  in  Ireland,  saying, 
at  the  dose  of  his  speech :  **  Enough  for  him,  if  he  had  provided  a  freer  career  for* 
industry  and  raised  up  an  obstacle  to  injustice.    The  voice  of  mercy  had  resuflcitated- 
Ireland,  the  flush  and  flow  of  returning  life  reanimated  her  frame ;  but  she  was  stiU  i 
the  grave-clothes  in  which  severe  policy  and  sore  affliction  had  bound  her.    Looae  her^ 
and  let  her  go." — Hantard't  Farliamentary  Debates. 
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residence,  and  of  fifty  acres  of  bog,  as  it  was  proposed  to  use  turf 
as  the  fuel  for  the  steam  engines  of  the  mill.     The  landlord  was 
xioet  anxious  to  encourage  an  enterprise  so  well  calculated  to  im- 
prove   his  estate.      An  agreement  was   concluded,  but  when    the 
£ax-spinner  consulted  his  legal  adviser,  he  discovered  that  the  law 
prevented  the  landlord  from  carrying  out  the  very  liberal  terms  he 
liad  agreed  to.     He  was  bound  by  settlement  to  let  at  the  best  rent 
only ;   the  longest  lease  he  coidd  grant  was  for  three  lives,  or  thirty- 
one  years.     Such  a  lease,  however,  at  the  full  rent  of  the  land,  was 
quite  too  short  a  term  to  secure  the  flax-spinner  in  laying  out  his 
oapital  in  building ;  the  statute  enabling  tenants  to  lease  for  mill 
0te8  only  allowing  leases  of  three  acres.   The  mill  was  not  built,  and 
Tnark  the  consequence.     Some  twenty  miles  from  the  site  alluded  to, 
tlxe  flax-spinner  found  land  in  which  he  could  get  a  perpetual 
interest ;  there  he  laid  out  his  thousands  ;  there  he  has  for  the  last 
fifteen  years  given  employment  to  hundreds  of  labourers,  and  has 
earned  money.     The  poor  but  populous  district  continues  as  popu- 
lous, but,  if  anything,  poorer  than  it  was.     During  the  past  seasons 
of  distress,  the  people  of  that  district  suffered  much  from  want  of 
employment,  the  landlord's  rents  were  worse  paid  out  of  it  than 
from  any  other  part  of  his  estate.     Could  there  be  a  stronger  case  to 
prove  how  much  the  present  state  of  Ireland  arises  from  the  state  of 
the  law?" 

The  present  writer  knows  of  several  similar  cases  ;  and  when  Lord 
DuflTerin  says  of  the  industrial  resources  of  Ireland,  "  A  hundred 
fountains  remain  to  be  unsealed,"  he  might  have  added  that  it  is 
the  seal  of  the  law  which  closes  them  up,  and  that  the  law  furnishes 
w^  answer  to  Bishop  Berkeley's  last  question  in  the  Qtwrist,  a  hundred 
^J^d  thirty  years  ago,  "  Whose  fault  is  it  if  poor  Ireland  still  con- 
™ues  poor  ?"  A  part  of  the  impoverishment  which  Ireland  sufibrs, 
iw)t  only  pecuniarily,  but  socially  and  morally,  from  entails,  insecure 
t^iiures,  incumbrances,  and  other  consequences  of  the  present  state 
®^  the  law,  is  absenteeism ;  the  evil  of  which  is  the  one  point  about 
^hich  aU  parties  in  Ireland  are  agreed,  and  in  removing  which  the 
^palature  would  be  really  legislating  according  to  Irish  ideas. 

The  excellent  results  which  in  several  counties  have  followed  the 
^vernment  grant  for  instructors  in  the  best  methods  of  growing  and 
••^g  flax,  exemplify  another  direction  in  which  the  interference  of 
the  State  is  urgently  required,  namely,  for  general  agricultural  in- 
*tmction  throughout  Ireland.  The  suppression  of  the  Chairs  of 
^riculture  in  the  Queen's  Colleges  was  an  act  of  sheer  fatuity,  as  the 
*^Ppi«88ion  of  the  Professorships  of  Irish  was  an  act  of  sheer  barbarism, 
^^  the  part  of  the  Treasury.  There  ought  to  be  a  model-farm 
attached  to  a  national  school  in  every  parish,  and  there  is  no  sort  of 
'^^^  why   the  Irish  peasant  should  not  learn  the  all-important 
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lesson  of  a  rotation  of  crops,  and  of  the  proper  house-feeding  of  cattl 
«8  well  as  to  read,  write,  and  count.  The  intervention  of  the  State 
also  indispensable  for  the  deepening  of  rivers  and  providing  outfid 
for  arterial  drainage.  The  state  of  the  Suck,  for  example,  is  a  scand 
to  a  civilised  Government,  and  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  id 
provement  bv  private  enterprise  of  a  vast  district  which  it  flood 
LasUy  remains  the  extension  and  cheapening  of  railway  communis 
tion.  The  completion  of  a  commercial  union  between  the  two  islani 
is  almost  as  vital  a  point  as  the  maintenance  of  their  political  unioi 
and  a  Government  can  look  to  indirect  and  distant  results  in  promo 
ing  it,  which  are  not  economically  within  the  contemplation  of  privai 
enterprise.  The  English  buyer,  for  example,  who  pays  but  a  sma 
sum  to  a  company  for  his  ftire,  may  be  worth  more  than  a  thousax 
times  the  amount  to  the  trade  of  both  islands  ;  and  a  not  unim^po: 
tant  economy  in  the  workings  of  the  Irish  lines  could  be  effected  I 
a  centralisation  of  management.^ 

Other  things  there  are,  doubtless,  which  ought  to  be  done  ti 
Ireland,  and  among  them  are  some  which  Parliament  has  not  i 
present  the  requisite  information  to  do ;  therefore,  among  the  thinj 
which  ought  at  once  to  be  done  is,  to  make  a  Parliamentary  inquis 
into  the  actual  condition  and  resources  of  the  island,  not  for  tl 
purpose  for  which  such  inquiries  have  too  often  been  made,  of  pofl 
poning  legislation,  but  to  prepare  for  it.  But  if  even  the  measur 
sketched  out  in  these  pages  were  carried  at  once  into  effect,  in  til 
next  generation  but  one  economic  current  of  progress  would  be  fom 
flowing  through  Ireland,  and  the  answer  to  Bishop  Berkeley 
question  would  be  that  "  poor  Ireland  "  does  fiof  still  continue  poc 
The  ballad  might  then  ask  with  truth  in  1898,  the  centenary  of  tl 
last  Rebellion, — 

"  Who  fears  to  speak  of  '98  f 
Who  hlushes  at  the  name  F  " 

T.  E.  CLrFFE  Leslie. 

(1)  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  purchase  of  the  Irish  railways  by  the  State  will  m 
with  great  difficulty  from  the  exorbitAnt  demands  of  Companies ;  and,  perhaps,  «] 
from  a  demand  on  the  part  of  the  Government  for  a  guarantee  on  the  part  of  Irels 
alone  against  loss,  which  the  shareholders  are  very  ready  to  offer  on  behalf  of  the  peo 
of  Ireland,  but  which  the  latter  ought  not  to  bo  expected  to  give.  A  railway  wh 
carries  the  produce  of  the  west  of  In^land  chciiper  to  England,  benefits  producers  in 
former  and  consumers  in  the  latter;  and  why  should  the  consumer  in  Ireland,  who  d 
not  benefit  as  a  producer — t)io  fundholder,  for  example — pay  part  of  the  carria^ 
provisions  away  from  himself?  If  the  cost  of  carriage  were  annihilated  between 
islands,  meat  and  other  provisions  would  become  cheaper  in  London,  and  dearer 
Limerick  and  Galway.  Why  should  consumers  in  Limerick  and  Galway,  but  ! 
in  London,  guarantee  the  State  against  loss  by  a  measure  tending  to  that  result  F 
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Chapter  LIV. 

palliatives. 

M!»s.  Vandeleuk  dried  her  tears  and  rang  for  the  carriage.     It  had 
been  twenty  minutes  at  the  door.     She  hastened  upstairs,  bathed  her 
eyes,  sprinkled  a  little  dirt  in  the  shape  of  pearl  powder  on  her  face, 
and,  discarding  her  maid's  choice,  selected  a  bonnet  she  considered 
more  becoming  under  the  circumstances.     It  was  no  use  looking  her 
'Worst,  she  thought,  and  despite  such  judicious  applications,  the  tell- 
tale eye-lids  were  still  reddened — ^the  delicate  face  was  paler  than  itr 
w-ont.     But  she  felt  better.     Some  of  the  sharpness  of  the  blow  had 
passed  away.     Burton's  letter  proved  to  a  certain  extent  an  anodyne. 
It  diverted  her  mind  from  the  one  great  sorrow,  gave  her  cause  for 
reflection  as  to  what  she  must  decide  about  the  play,  and  above  all, 
opened  up  a  narrow  glimpse  of  hope.     Yes,  there  was  a  chance,  nay, 
almost  a  certainty,  of  seeing  Gerard  once  again.     Happiness  is,  after 
all,  very  relative.     Yesterday  she  pined  and  fretted  because  she  could 
not  spend  her  whole  life  with  him,  to-day  she  blessed  and  cherished 
*Ii.e  mere  possibility  of  hearing  his  voice  for  five  minutes  in  the 
<?xx>^ded  box  of  a  theatre ! 

Of  course  he  would  come  !     She  had  heard  much  of  the  eagerness 

"^VTitli  which  authors  are  believed  to  watch  the  progress  of  their  own 

I>xx>ductions,  and  not  being  familiar  with  the  class,  voted  it  an  im- 

I>08aibiKty  that  Gerard  should  absent  himself  from  the  Accordion  on 

"tlxe  first  night  of  his  play.     Madame  Molinara  too  had  made  such  a 

i;>oiiit  of  her  presence.     Poor  Fanny  might  feel  hurt  if  she  never 

'^^eat  to  see  her  act.     This  would  be  an  excellent  opportunity,  and  to 

fi^d  husband  and  wife  under  the  same  roof,  whether  they  recognised 

^^Qch  other  or  not,  would  confirm  her  own  good  resolutions  so  strongly, 

-^nd  be  so  beneficial  to  herself !     The  last  seemed  an  unanswerable 

^^^ument.     She  was  persuaded,  no  doubt,  that  for  a  hundred  such 

^^■^^^sons,  and  not  because  of  her  intense  thirst  and  longing  to  set  eyes 

**^  Gerard  once  more,  she  had  determined  to  accept  Burton's  invi- 

^^ion,  should  she  find  on  inquiry  there   was  any  likelihood  Mr. 

"^^die  would  make  one  of  the  party. 

To  ascertain  this  point,  she  bethought  herself  it  would  bo  well  to 

^^  on  Jane  Tregunter  forthwith.     Were  not  Gerard  Ainslie  and 

^Uy  Egremont  fast  friends,  sure  to  be  familiar  with  each  other's 

^^ovements  ?  Was  not  the  latter  gentleman  boimd  in  the  most  abject 

^^"Very  to  his  affianced  bride  ?    He  could  have  no  secrets  from  dear 

^^,  and  dear  Jane,  she  was  sure,  had  no  secrets  from  her. 
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Now  With  Miss  Tregimter's  family,  and  in  her  own  circle,  there 
existed  a  pleasant  fiction,  upheld  zealously  enough,  that  the  heiress 
never  occupied  her  excellent  town  house  in  solitude,  or,  as  she  was 
pleased  to  term  it,  "on  her  own  hook." 

Relatives  of  diflfcrent  degrees,  but  of  steady  age  and  habits,  were 
supposed  to  reside  with  her  in  continual  succession,  thus  warding  o 
the  offensive  strictures  of  Mrs.  Gnmdy,  who,  with  her  usual  consis- 
tency, saw  not  the  slightest  impropriety  so  long  as  the  young  lad; 
only  ordered  her  own  carriages  at  her  own  time  to  go  where  shi 
pleased,  with  entire  independence  of  action  when  out  of  her  o 
house. 

It  was  at  present  Aunt  Emily's  turn  of  duty  to  mount  g^uard  ove 
her  niece,  but  Aunt  Emily,  who  was  prolific,  and  fond  of  her  children 
had  been  summoned  home  to  nurse  a  croupy  little  girl,  the  youngesi 
of  ten,  and  Jane  Treguntcr,  absorbed  in  her  trousseau^  was  just  a^ 
much  a  Jhnme  seule  as  Lady  Baker,  who  had  buried  two  husband 
and  might  have  seen  out  half  a  dozen,  or  Madame  Molinara,  who  h 
foimd  one  more  than  enough. 

All  this  she  explained  with  considerable  volubility,  before  Norall 
had  been  in  the  house  five  minutes,  pausing  in  her  discourse  b 
once  to  kiss  her  visitor  rapturously,  and  exclaim 

"  Darling !     What  a  love  of  a  bonnet !  " 

"  And  so,  dear,"  continued  \\iq  fiancee,  "here  I  am  as  independ 
as  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  only  mine  isn't  a  Solomon,  you  know ;  fi 
from  it,  dear  fellow !  he  was  always  a  goose  ;  but  then  he's  such  £ 


honest  one.     And  I'm  ready  to  go  anywhere  with  you,  and  do  an" 
thing,  and,  in  short,  I'm  game  for  any  enormity  you  like  to  menti( 
in  the  way  of  a  lark.     Only  put  a  name  to  it  and  here  you 

Do  you  know,  it's  a  great  pull  not  having  married  yoimg No 

sence,  Norah,  I'm  very  nearly  as  old  as  you,  only  I  don't  look 
That  sounds  complimentary  !     Darling,  you  know  I  always  said  y 
were  beautiful,  and  so  you  are,  but  it's  impossible  for  me,  with  r 
chubby  cheeks,  and  tumed-up  nose,  ever  to  look  like  anything  bi 
school-girl !     I  wish  it   wasn't.     It's  so  much  nicer  to  have  so 
expression  of  countenance.     A  woman  at  my  age  should  have  1 
her  baby- face.     She  ought  to  seem  more  as  if  she  had  *  been,  do; 
and  suffered,'  like  a  verb,  you  know.     Even  Dolly  says  yours  is 
most  loveable  face  he  ever  saw.     I'm  not  jealous  though.     I  d 
consider  him  a  very  good  judge,  so  you  see  I'm  not  vain  either,  tho 
you'll  declare  I  am  when  I've  taken  you  upstairs  to  show  you 
new  dresses,  and  I'm  sure  the  presents  on  that  table  in  the 
drawing-room  are  enough  to  make  one  as  proud  as  a  peacock !  " 

It  is,  perhaps,  needless  to  observe  that  for  everybody  who  cam^ 
<;all  on  the  future  Mrs.   Egremont,  these   "presents   in   the 
drawing-room  "  were  just  as  much  a  part  of  the  show  as  the 
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^owns,  the  new  bonnets,  the  new  stockings,  handkerchiefs,  gloves, 
sLXxd  petticoats,  nay,  the  new  fiancie  herself. 

Mrs.  Vandeleur,  as  in  duty  bound,  exhausted  her  whole  vocabulary 
oiT  praise.  "  Beautiful !  exquisite !  uncommon !  perfect.  How 
tla-croughly  French  !  How  completely  Spanish !  What  extraordi- 
Txjajj  workmanship,  in  such  good  taste  too !  And  the  writing-case, 
dear,  it  must  have  been  made  on  purpose  ;   who  gave  you  that  ?  " 

31iss  Tregunter's  rosy  face  became  the  rosier  for  a  passing  suf- 
ftxsion.  "  Oh,  that  is  a  little  attention  of  Mr.  Burton's.  You  know 
he  proposed  to  me,  dear.  Wasn't  it  fiinny  ?  Do  you  think  I  ought 
to  take  it  ?  " 

Hrs.  Vandeleur  opened  her  blue  eyes.  "  Proposed  to  you,  Jane ! " 
slie  repeated.     "  And  you  never  told  me !     When  was  it  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  a  long  time  ago,"  answered  the  other,  hastily.  "  At  the 
end  of  last  season,  just  before  I  went  abroad.  I  met  him  the  same 
night  at  Lady  Featherbrain's  fancy  ball.     Wasn't  it  awkward  ?  " 

^orah  pondered.     That  was  {he  very  day  she  had  herself  refused 
this  adventurous  swain,  without,  however,  considering  it  necessary  to 
poxifide  his  offer  to  her  intimate  friend.     Obviously,  neither  lady  had 
n  sufficiently  proud  of  her  conquest  to  make  it  public. 
Well,  you  can't  send  it  back  now,"  she  replied,  gravely  ;  adding, 
r  a  moment's  thought,  "  Janey,  you  were  quite  right  not  to 
him." 
**  Harry  him !  "  echoed  Miss  Tregunter,  and  the  tone  sufficiently 
^^^^vinced  her  listener  that  Dolly  never  had  anything  to  fear  from 
e  rivalry  of  his  old  fellow-pupil. 

But  what  a  duck  of  a  bracelet ! "  continued  Mrs.  Vandeleur, 
g  from  the  purple  morocco  case  in  which  it  was   coiled  an 
^^^x^equalled  specimen  of  the  jeweller's  art. 

Oh !  the  bracelet,"  exclaimed  the  other.      "  Isn't  it  a  love  P 

*t  it  per — ^fection  !     Now,  who  do  you  suppose  sent  me  that  ?     I 

't  think  why,  I'm  sure,  except  that  he  is  a  great  friend  of  yours. 

o  but  dear,  quiet,  melancholy,  good-looking  Mr.  Ainslie.     The 

J^^"els  are  magnificent,  and  the  setting  too  beautiful !    Do  you  know, 

^i^,  every  morsel  of  that  gold  he  found  and  dug  out  himself, 

^^ile  he  was  in  Australia  or  California,  or  wherever  people  go  who 

ruined,  and  want  to  make  their  fortimes  !  " 
It  was  Mrs.  Vandeleur's  turn  to  blush,  but  she  hid  her  crimson 
^^^^^  over  the  ornament,  and  in  a  few  seconds  it  had  grown  even  paler 
'^'^  before. 


<« 


-^e  dug  the  gold  himself,  did  he,  poor  fellow !     How  she  pictured 

ter  mind  the  bivouac  fires,  the  red  shirts,  the  bronzed,  bearded 

^^^rades,  the  barren  ridges,  the  starlit  sky,  the  gloomy,  desolate 

^l^'^^oideur  of  the  scene.     She  could  almost  fancy  she  saw  the  dear 

,  thoughtful,  weather-beaten,  careworn,  gazing  wistfully  into  the 
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glowing  embers,  while  his  thoughts  travelled  back  to  England; 
hushed  and  calm  in  sleep,  while  he  dreamed  of  the  woman  he  hi 
loved  so  hopelessly  and  so  well. 

A  tear  fell  heavily  on  those  burnished  links  of  hard- won  g^ld.  "Jj 
was  all  very  well  to  be  patient,  resolute,  right-minded,  but  f'Xc 
rebellious  heart  would  make  itself  heard,  and  she  must  see  him  on^cc 
again.     Just  once  again,  and  then  she  would  accept  her  fate  ! 

"  Janey,"  asked  the  White  Rose,  discreetly  changing  the  subjecfcr    at 
far  as  her  companion  was  concerned.     "  What  are  you  going  to       dc 
on  the  10th  ?     I  had  some  thoughts  of  the  play  if  this  cool  weatlkei 
lasts.     Come  and  dine  with  me.     I'll  ask  Mr.  Egremont,  of  rnii  ^  iji 
and  we'll  all  go  together." 

"  Play  !  my  dear,"  answered  the  other.     "  I'm  sick  of  the  '^r^  erj 
name  of  plays.     How  any  man  in  his  senses  can  make  himself        th( 
slave  Dolly  is  to  a  parcel  of  odious  mountebanks,  seems  to  me    t^zjct- 
fectly  incomprehensible.     Would  you  believe  it,  Norah,  he  never       got 
away  from  that  hateful  Accordion  till  half- past  twelve  last  ni^-litf 
And  he  couldn't  stay  to  luncheon,  or  you'd  have  found  him  her^^, — 
where,  to  be  sure,  he'd  have  been  rather  in  our  way, — becaus^^  ie 
had  a  disgusting  rehearsal  at  two.     Then  the  letters  he  gets,*and      the 
bills,  and  the  bothers  with   the   newspapers,   and   those   shocfc^^u^^g 
actresses  !     My  dear,  it's  a  continual  worry,  that  drives  me  ou^^  ^^ 
mv  senses  ! " 

"  I  suppose  you  will  soon  put  a  stop  to  it,"  observed  Mrs.  Vaiu 
leur,  meaningly. 

"  I  believe  you !  "  answered  Jane.     "  Wait  till  I'm  fairly  in 
saddle,  and  if  I  don't  make  him  as  tractable  as  Tomboy,  I'm  vi 
much  mistaken.     Poor  fellow !  it's  only  fair  to  say  he'd  get  out  ol 
at  once  if  he  could,  but  he's  so  deep  in  the  thing  now,  he  must  go 
till  the  theatre  closes.     I  wish  they'd  shut  it  up  to-morrow.     W^^ 
qtfi  rirra  verra.    If  that  Madame  Molijiara  ever  sets  foot  in  my  hou 
I'll  give  her  leave  to  stay  there  for  good  and  all !  " 

Ere  Miss  Tregunter  could  work  herself  into  a  fume  under  t0 
imaginary  grievance,  Norah  recalled  the  conversation  artfully  to  t^ 
point. 

"  Then  you'd  rather  not  go,  dear,"  said  she  in  her  soft,  quiet  ton, 
**  Don't,  if  it  bores  you." 

**  I  must,"  replied  this  energetic  martyr.     "  I  can^;  get  out  of 
I'll  come  to  you  and  welcome,  but  we  must  dine  awfully  early, 
I've  promised  to  be  there  for  the  first  scene.     It's  some  new  p 
DoUv  makes  a  ridiculous  fuss   about,   onlv  because   this   dresf 
American  woman  acts  in  it,  I  verily  believe.     There's  a  lot  o 
going.       Theresa,  and  Cousin   Charlie,  aud  Mr.  Ainslie;    and 
short,  as  many  as  the  box  will  hold.     It's  Mr.  Burton's  party, 
I  don't  want  to  be  ruder  to  him  just  now  than  I  can  help." 
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ndeleur's  heart  gave  a  little  leap,  not,  I  imagine,  from 
ct  of  meeting  either  Theresa  or  Cousin  Charlie.  She 
jFerard  then,  possibly  speak  to  him,  and  it  would,  of  course, 
mer  after  that  to  sustain  an  eternal  separation. 
Jied  her  voice  admirably  while  she  repeated  her  invitation, 
lie  guest  to  name  her  own  dinner-hour,  insisting  with 
ergy  on  the  inconvenience  of  making  it  too  late. 
Dw,"  said  Miss  Tregunter,  holding  the  door  open  witL  the 
lirman  at  a  Board  of  Directors,  "  all  this  Ib  what  1  call 
matter.     Let  ub  proceed  with  the  real  business  of  the 

)6e  that  to  our  coarser  male  organisation  the  deep  and 
iblimity  of  Dress  must  ever  remain  a  forbidden  worship — 
unrevealed.  Not  to  man's  grosser  sense  is  vouchsafed  the 
aste  in  colour,[  the  discriminating  touch  for  texture,  the 
j;lance  for  shape.  We  possess,  indeed,  our  uniforms 
our  sporting  dresses  (barbarous),  our  official  costumes 
),  but  to  the  stronger  and  stupider  animal  undoubtedly 
enied  that  heartfelt  rapture  which  in  all  matters  of  gauzes, 
IkSy  satins,  and  brocades,  springs  from  a  sense  essentially 
to  be  termed  with  propriety  "  the  pleasure  of  the  eye." 
regimter's  "  tromseaUy*  exclusive  [of  a  closet  in  which, 
>eard'8  wives,  hung  six  various-coloured  dresses,  filled  two 
xlrooms  and  a  dressing-room.  For  one  heavenly  half-hour 
roamed  at  will  through  these  gardens  of  delight.  During 
ief  period  of  enjoyment,  it  is  my  belief  that  Miss  Tregunter, 
i  remote  first  cause  for  such  gratifying  display,  never  gave 
I  husband  a  thought,  that  the  pain  in  Mrs.  Vandeleur's 
was  lulled,  even  deadened,  by  the  power  of  that  wondrous 
ch  has  never  been  known  to  fail.  Alas !  that  it  came  out 
rper  and  more  piercing  later  in  the  day,  when,  driving 
met  the  well-known  figure  on  horseback.  And  Gerard 
ot  stopping  to  speak,  took  his  hat  off  with  a  cold,  proud, 
^ting. 

ome  little  consolation  to  mark  that  he  looked  pale,  worn, 
)  gather  from  his  appearance  that  he  too  was  not  without 
that  however  cross  he  might  be,  he  felt  likewise  almost  as 
A  herself. 


Chapter  LV. 
anodynes. 


16  have  loved  him  better  had  she  guessed  his  morning's 
Ices  not  the  water-lily,  torn  cruelly  up  by  its  roots,  only  to 
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[§lide  firom  an  eager,  disappointed  grasp,  seem  fairer  and  fairer 
pitiless  stream  bears  it  farther  and  farther  out  of  reach  P  A 
of  us  really  aware  of  its  worth  while  our  treasure  lies  under  lo< 
key,  ready  to  gladden  the  eye,  and  warm  the  heart,  at  oui 
caprice  ?  No.  I  think  when  the  thief  is  at  the  door,  we  wa] 
sense  of  its  importance,  perhaps  only  to  learn  its  fiill  value, 
the  casket  has  been  rifled  and  the  jewel  stolen  away. 

Gerard  Ainslie,  like  the  majority  of  mankind,  was  not  so  • 
tuted  as  to  resist  oft-repeated  attacks  of  vexation  and  disappoin 
Nay,  there  was  so  much  of  the  woman  in  his  temperament  i 
dered  him  patient  and  trusting  at  one  season,  suspicious  and 
disheartened  at  another.  Like  a  woman,  too,  while  full  of  o 
to  dare,  and  fortitude  to  endure,  there  were  certain  blows  from 
he  made  no  efifort  to  recover,  certain  injuries  he  would  acce] 
resisting,  to  sink  under  them  without  a  struggle.  When  th 
camel  falls  beneath  that  last  oimce  of  burden,  the  meek  eye 
urge  their  piteous  reproach  in  silence  ;  the  weary  head  droops 
to  its  rest  without  complaint,  but  never  rises  from  the  deser 
again  !  Some  years  ago,  perhaps,  our  gold-digger  might  hav< 
a  great  sorrow  as  becomes  a  man,  but  the  heart  has  thus  m 
affinity  with  the  brain — should  I  not  add,  the  stomach  P — ^1 
will  only  bear  a  fixed  amount  of  ill-usage,  or  even  of  justifiable 
and-tear.  Take  too  many  liberties  with  it,  and,  no  more  than  1 
tellect  or  the  digestion,  will  it  continue  to  perform  its  frm 
Thei^  comes  a  paralysis  of  the  feelings,  as  of  the  senses ;  an 
is  indeed  a  dreary  death-in-life  which  drops  its  arms  in  h< 
lassitude,  and  says,  "  I  have  shot  my  bolt ;  I  have  run  my  ch« 
sink  or  swim,  what  matter  P    I  accept  my  fate  !  " 

Rank  cowardice,  is  it  not  P  But  a  cowardice  to  which  the  I 
spirits  are  sometimes  the  most  susceptible.  Accept  your 
What  is  this  but  yielding  the  stakes  before  the  game  is  playec 
Scuttling  the  ship  before  she  strikes  aud  fills  ?  Surrenderi 
fort,  and  going  oyer  with  arms,  standards,  and  ammunition 
enemy  ?  The  man  who  succeeds  in  love,  war,  money-makin j 
who  will  not  accept  his  fate — ^no,  not  though  it  be  rammed  do 
throat ! — ^but  frowns,  and  grins,  and  strives,  never  yielding  a] 
imless  to  win  back  two,  and  so  bjr  sheer  force  of  dogged  oh 
and  perseverance,  gaining  the  hard  fight  at  last,  and  graspi] 
prize — to  find,  perhaps,  after  all,  that  it  is  scarce  worth  1 
Never  mind,  however  valueless  the  victory,  the  struggle  is  noi 
out  its  good  results. 

Now  Gerard,  from  an  inconsistencey  of  character  peculiar  t 
sensitive  dispositions,  though  he  had  hoped  on  while  there 
seemed  no  hope,  gallantly  enough,  became  so  relaxed  by  a  gl 
unexpected  happiness,  that  when  adversity  lowered  once  m< 
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could  not  endure  the  reaction,  and  gave  in.  He  felt  like  some 
mariner,  who,  after  battling  with  contrary  gales  a  whole  voyage 
through,  makes  his  port  in  a  fair  wind  that  veers  round  and  drives 
him  out  to  sea  again  ere  he  can  enter  the  harbour ;  like  some 
gold-seeker,  who  has  travelled,  and  starved,  and  shivered,  and 
prospected,  and  reached  a  likely  spot  at  last,  to  find  nothing  but 
qnflrtz,  dirty  water,  sand,  perhaps  a  little  mica,  but  never  a  grain  of 
the  pure,  yellow,  virgin  gold. 

I  do  not  hold  this  man  was  by  any  means  wise  thus  to  set  up  a 
ffeUow-creature  for  a  fetish,  and  exact  from  his  idol  supernatural  per- 
fection ;  but,  having  adopted  the  superstition,  degrading  or  other- 
fFise,  it  would  perhaps  have  been  more  consistent  and  more  com- 
fortable to  stick  fanatically  to  his  worship,  how  much  soever  the 
image  had  become  defaced,  its  pedestal  lowered,  its  gilding  tarnished, 
its  paint  worn  off. 

It  is  a  hard  truth,  but  probably  no  woman  that  ever  wore  a  smile 
worth  one-tenth  of  the  vexation,  the  longing,  the  weariness  of 
»irit,  caused  by  hundreds  of  them  in  hearts  twice  as  kindly  and 
lionest  as  their  own.  Yet  if  men  did  not  thus  put  a  fictitious  price 
oiM  that  which  they  covet,  and  pay  it  too,  readily  enough,  what  would 
)me  of  romance,  poetry,  three- volume  novels,  the  book  of  fashions, 
I'd  the  ladies'  newspaper  ?  Cosmetics  would  be  a  drug,  chignons 
■^^^aaleable,  jewellers  might  shut  up  shop,  Madame  D^vy  would  be 
^•^Jikrupt,  Madame  Yigoureuse  paralysed,  and  Madame  Rachel  in  the 
bonch. 

Such  questions  of  demand  and  supply  never  occurred  to  Gerard's 
^^^liing  heart.  Sore  and  angry  he  determined  that  Norah  was  no 
lc>xiger  worthy  of  her  place  in  his  breast,  and  resolved,  therefore, 
^philosophically  enough,  to  make  himself  as  miserable  as  he  could 
ig  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  was  one  of  those  gentlemen,  very 
^^^=^rce,  they  tell  me,  in  the  present  day,  who  despise  Moore's 
^^'gacious  warning, — 

"  'Tis  folly  when  flowers  around  us  rise, 
To  make  light  of  the  rest,  if  the  rose  be  not  there, 
And  the  world  is  so  rich  in  voluptuous  eyes, 
'Twere  a  pity  to  limit  one's  love  to  a  pair." 

^e  a  spoilt  child  whose  favourite  toy  is  broken,  he  declined  ta 
I>Xay  aay  more,  and  refused  to  be  comforted. 

There  is  a  strange  impulse  in  restless  spirits,  that  urges  them  ever 

'^^^wards  set  of  sun.     "  Westward  ho !  "  seems  the  natural  outcry  of 

'^'''eariiiess  and  discontent.     "  You  may  go  to  h — 11 !  "  said  the  stump 

^x^tor  to  hifl  constituents,  who  had  failed  to  re-elect  him  for  Congress, 

*  ^  rU  go  to  Texas! "    Something  of  the  same  sentiment  hardened 

Gerald's  heart  when  he  saw  the  round  of  fashion  and  amusement 
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whirling  about  him  in  the  gaiety  of  a  London  season ;  that  j 
which,  pleasant  as  it  is,  seems  such  a  bitter  mockery  to  an  em; 
an  aching  heart.  Of  Texas,  indeed,  he  had  heard  too  much  to 
it  his  refuge,  but  for  a  very  few  thousand  poimds  he  bought  a 
many  thousand  acres  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Buenos  Ayrei 
thither  he  resolved  to  betake  himself  forthwith,  fitting  out  f 
purpose  a  goodly  barque  of  considerable  tonnage,  which  he  pre 
to  command  as  captain  and  sailing-master,  lading  her  with  a 
of  "notions"  that  could  not  fail  to  make  handsome  profite 
selecting  with  great  care  a  crew  of  honest,  able-bodied  "  salts/ 
as  it  would  be  a  pride  and  a  pleasure  to  employ.  "  If  anythii] 
take  the  nonsense  out  of  a  fellow,''  thought  Gerard,  "  it  will  be 
a  trip  as  this.  Constant  work,  heavy  responsibility,  lots  o 
weather,  and  then  a  bad  bargain  to  make  the  best  of,  a  life 
open  air,  and  a  score  of  half-broken  horses  to  gallop  about  a  ffi 
fifty  thousand  acres !  " 

To  this  end  he  proceeded  to  dispose,  by  sale  and  gift,  of  the 
sar}'  articles  constituting  a  bachelor's  establishment  in  London, 
or  three  pictures,  several  boxes  of  cigars,  a  self-adjusting  filt€ 
Racing  Calendar  complete,  two  bull-terriers,  a  piping  bullfii 
mail-phaeton,  a  circular  brougham,  several  valuable  canes,  a 
monium,  and  a  stud  of  hunters. 

It  was  pleasant  for  Mrs.  Vandelcur,  reading  the  Morning  F 
breakfast,  to  come  on  such  an  advertisement  as  this,  from  the  ] 
Messrs.  Tattcrsall, — 

"To  be  sold  without  reserve,  as  the  owner  is  about  to 
England,  the  following  horses  well-known  in  Leicestershire 
property  of  Gerard  AinsHe,  Esq.,"  succeeded  by  a  string  of 
soimding  appellations  dwindling  at  last  to  "  Jack  and  Gill,  qu 
harness,  and  have  been  constantly  driven  together,"  and  cone 
by  "  ^orah  Creina,  a  favourite  hack." 

"He  might  have  kept  /^r,"  thought  Mrs.  Vandeleur,  "if  on 
the  name ! "  but  her  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  to  swallow  thei 
not  improve  her  appetite  for  breakfast. 

Their  joint  sorrow  was  unequally  divided,  the  woman  as 
having  the  larger  share.  Gerard  sought  relief  in  sheer  hard 
of  mind  and  body.  To  a  certain  extent  he  found  it.  A  Ion 
passed  at  the  docks,  carefully  overlooking  fittings  and  repairs  f 
ship,  a  dozen  interviews  with  different  merchants,  all  men  c 
strictest  probity,  but  with  whom  it  was  "  business  "  to  get  the 
of  him  if  he  neglected  to  keep  his  eyes  open,  a  hunt  th: 
Wapping  and  its  purlieus,  after,  here  a  boatswain's  mate,  and 
a  ship's  carpenter,  with  xmceasing  research  for  top-men,  smai 
not  "  cheeky,"  knowing  their  duty  yet  not  wholly  given  ov 
drink.     These  varied  labours  would  sometimes  tire  him  so  comp 
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that  after  an  hour's  smoking  he  was  glad  to  go  to  sleep  in  his  chair, 
only  leaving  it  to  toss  and  tumble  through  a  wakeful  night  in  bed. 

Then,  mistaking  fatigue  of  body  for  peace  of  mind,  he  would  vote 
himself  cured  of  his  infatuation,  and  to  prove  it,  even  changed  the 
barque's  name,  substituting  for  her  humble  appellation  of  the  Simple 
Susan,  a  more  suggestive  title  as  the  TF/n'fo  Rose. 

He  **  pitied  himself,"  as  the  French  say,  very  deeply,  and  this  form 
of  sympathy  is  not  without  a  spurious  consolation  of  its  own.  His 
friends,  too,  afforded  him  the  usual  commiseration,  vaguely  wonder- 
ing why  they  saw  him  so  seldom,  but  accepting  the  loss  of  his  society 
f^th  resignation,  and  troubling  themselves  not  at  all  about  its  cause. 
Dolly,  entering  the  Club  he  most  afifected,  about  five  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  found  a  knot  of  intimates  thus  bewailing  the  absentee. 

*'  Has  Ainslie  got  any  sound  horses  amongst  those  wretches  I  saw 
to-day  at  Tattersall's  ?  I  want  two  or  three  hunters  if  I  can  get  my 
sotI    Anybody  know  anything  about  any  of  them  ?  " 

The  speaker  was  a  stout  florid  young  man,  who  looked  rich,  stupid, 
aixd  good-natured.  He  loved  hunting  very  dearly,  was  extremely 
well  mounted,  very  particular  that  his  horses  should  be  safe  fencers, 
aTLd  equally  careful  only  to  ride  them  at  safe  places.  As  his  friend 
and  toady,  Mr.  Agincourt,  commonly  called  Blueskin,  was  wont  to 
observe,  "  It  seemed  a  good  system,  making  the  odds  two  to  one  in 
bis  favour." 

That  gentleman  laid  down  the   Olohc  and  rose  from  his  chair. 
"  There's  one  you  ought  to  buy,"  said  he  dictatorially,  for  he  under- 
stood his  profession  and  smoothed  a  patron's  plumage   from   the 
higher  standing-point ;   "  the  chestnut  with  a  thin  tail,  *  Bobstay ' 
they  call  him  in  the  list.     I  saw  him  go  last  season  from  Gumley 
Wood  to   the  Caldwell,  right  across  the  Langtons,  and  he  never 
put  a  foot  wrong !     I  don't  believe  there's  such  another  fencer  in 
England.     Old  Fly-by-night  gave  me  two  falls  following  him,  in 
^^d  out  of  the  Harborough  Road.      The  distance  isn't  much,  but 
f  U  trouble   you  for  the  'oxers.'      No  horse  that  can  go  straight 
^  that  country  should  slip  through  your   fingers.     I  shall  be  at 
•Tattersall's  at  any  rate,  and  I'll  bid  for  him  if  you  like." 

"I  suppose  Ainslie  don't  ride  much,"  observed  the  other,  a 
S^^tuitous  assumption  enthusiastically  repudiated  by  young  Lord 
*«8perdale. 

"Ride,  Jerry  !  "  exclaimed  that  outspoken  nobleman  ;  "I  should 
J^t  like  to  see  you  bound  to  follow  him.  Why,  he  beat  every  man 
J^  of  us  last  March  on  a  thorough-bred  horse  he  calls  Lucifer 
\^he  beggar  they  returned  so  often  as  unridcable),  in  that  good  run 
*rom '  John-o'-Gaunt.'  There  were  only  three  follows  out  of  Melton 
8^t  to  the  end,  and  I  wasn't  one  of  them,  but  he  was.  Ride, 
^«eed !  the  only  fault  I  can  find  in  his  riding  is  that  he's  a  turn 
tec  hard!'* 

^'OL.  in.  X.S.  M 
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"  The  more  fool  he,"  replied  imperturbable  Jerry.  "  Then,  Blue 
skin,  I  think  you  and  I  will  just  pop  in  presently,  and  have  a  loo 
at  ]3obstay.  But  why  is  he  sending  them  up  P  Is  it  a  bond  fk 
sale,  or  does  he  only  want  to  get  rid  of  the  drafts?" 

"  Don't  you  know?"  observed  an  elderly  smoke-dried  man  froi 
the  writing-table.  "  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  haven't  heard  P  Th: 
Mr.  Ainslie  is  but  a  man-of-straw,  after  all.  What  you  youn 
fellows  call  a  *  chalk'  performer.  I  don't  believe  ho  ever  had 
shilling  more  than  two  thousand  a-year,  and  he's  been  living  as 
he'd  twenty.  Good  fun,  I  dare  say,  while  it  lasted ;  but  result- 
smash  !  Everything's  to  be  sold — pianofortes,  guinea-fowls,  cai 
riages,  villa  at  Teddington,  yacht  at  Cowes ;  in  short,  the  whol 
plant.  Jerry  needn't  alarm  himself  about  the  horses.  Take  m 
word  for  it  they're  not  to  bo  bought  in,  if  they  go  for  five  pounc 
a-piccc ! " 

"  I  think  you're  mistaken  about  the  money,"  said  Mr.  Agincour 
"  I've  always  understood  he  succeeded  to  a  large  fortune,  but  it  wi 
all  in  Blight's  bank ;  and  when  that  broke,  our  friend  *  went  hi 
mucker '  with  the  others,  and  we  shall  never  see  him  liere  again." 

"  I'll  take  ten  to  one  about  that,"  interposed  a  young  guardsmai 
solacing  himself  with  a  chicken  sandwich  and  dry  sherry.  "  I  don 
believe  he'd  money  in  Blight's  Bank,  any  more  than  I  have  in  Cox*« 
No,  it's  that  American  woman  who  has  cleaned  out  Ainslie.  What 
her  name  ?  This  new  actress  coming  out  at  the  Accordion.  Here 
a  fellow  who'll  tell  us  all  about  it.  Dolly,  what's  the  name  of  yoi: 
new  star,  that  you  make  such  a  row  about,  and  why  did  you  let  h< 
have  a  run  at  Ainslie  first,  instead  of  the  other  Jerry  here,  who 
twice  as  big  a  fool  with  twice  as  big  a  fortune  ?" 

"  He's  not  a  fool.  He's  not  ruined.  He's  no  more  to  do  wit 
Madame  Molinara  than  you  have,"  answered  Dolly,  honestly  enoug! 
and  standing  up  as  usual  for  his  friend.  "  Why  a  fellow  can't  se 
his  horses  and  go  abroad  for  a  lark,  without  everybody  swearing  he 
a  blackguard  and  a  sharper,  is  one  of  those  scandals  which  beat  n 
altogether,  I  confess.  Ainslie's  got  six  thousand  a  year  if  he  haa 
penny,  and  I  don't  believe  he  ever  spoke  to  my  new  actress  in  t 
Hfe ! " 

"Bravo,  manager !  "  shouted  half-a-dozen  voices.  "  That's  rigl 
Dolly.  Stick  up  for  the  shop!  You  only  say  so  to  defend  t' 
respectability  of  your  theatre !  " 

Like  a  baited  bull,  Dolly  turned  from  one  to  another  of  his  tc 
mentors. 

"  Ask  Burton,"  said  he,    pointing  to  the  latter,  who  had  be 
sitting  silent  in  a  comer,  behind  the  evening  paper  ;  "ho  knows 
about  him.     Ask  the  Dandy,  if  you  don't  believe  me." 

That  gentleman  pointed  to  his  forehead.  "  Quite  true,"  he  replu 
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Ah  a  gentle  smile  of  commiseration.     ''  I  have  known  poor  Ainslie 

f^-om  a  boy.     He  was  always  very  queer.     Not  mad  exactly ;  at  least 

n^ot  mad  enough  to  be  shut  up  ;  but  subject  to  fits  of  flightiness,  you 

^:ixow,  and  alarmingly  violent  at  times.     It  is  best  to  get  Him  abroad 

jLioxing  these  attacks>  and  I'm  glad  he  is  going.     Poor  fellow,  it's 

T€try  sad  for  himself  and  very  painful  to  his  friends ! " 

As  usual,  not  for  ten  men  who  heard  the  slander,  did  one  listen  to 
its  contradiction — ^Dolly's  indignant  protest  being  lost  in  the  uprising 
of  the  conclave  to  go  and  talk  the  whole  thing  over  again,  a  mile 
and  a-half  o£^  in  the  Park. 


Chapter  LVI. 

TOLD   OUT. 

The  Dandy  was  not  mad,  far  from  it,  and  nobody  would  have  attri- 
buted his  ruin  to  anything  like  want  of  caution  or  care  for  Nimiber 
One.  Nevertheless,  he  was  at  this  very  period  in  the  last  stage  of 
imdeclared  bankruptcy,  having  arrived  at  that  hopeless  point,  so 
touchingly  described  in  the  well-known  parody  (perhaps  the  best  of 
Its  kind  ever  written)  on  Locksley  Hall : — 

"  Credit  shook  the  glass  of  Time,  and  dribbled  out  the  golden  sand, 
Every  day  became  more  valueless  my  frequent  note  of  hand." 

Mr.  Burton,  to  use  an  expression  of  the  money-market,  had  "  a 
8^  deal  of  paper  out."  Little  of  it,  I  fear,  was  of  greater  value 
^  that  which  is  made  into  tags  for  the  tail  of  a  kite.  Certain  of 
|fle  tribe  of  Judah  had  already  refused  to  look  at  it.  They  declared 
it  "wouldn't  wash," — an  objection  one  would  hardly  have  expected 
gentlemen  of  their  appearance  to  entertain.  His  own  Christian 
^^  of  business,  a  respectable  solicitor,  had  long  ago  given  him  up  as 
*  bad  job.  "  Your  position,  my  good  sir,"  said  that  sagacious 
Person,  "  is  beset  with  difficulties.  I  scarcely  know  what  to  advise, 
*^t)  under  all  circumstances,  the  closest  retrenchment  is  indis- 
pensable!" 

^ow  "  the  closest  retrenchment  "  was  exactly  that  form  of  amend- 
'^t  to  which  the  Dandy  was  most  averse.  In  his  eyes,  any  other 
^^y  of  escape  seemed  preferable.  His  habits  were  formed  now,  and 
^oee  indulgences,  which  once  afforded  such  keen  gratification  as 
"^perfluities  of  luxury,  had  become  daily  necessities  of  life.  It  is 
^^  your  thoughtless,  reckless,  devil-may-care  spendthrift,  who  walks 
**^oqgb  big  thousands,  few  or  many,  in  a  couple  of  London  seasons 
J^  a  winter  at  Rome,  that  feels  the  real  pressure  of  poverty  when 
'^ la«t hundred  has  vanished  after  the  rest.     No;  these  graceless 
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spirits  arc  usually  endowed  with  considerable  energy,  &ull 
digestions,  and  marvellous  powers  of  enjoyment.  The  Lord  Ma 
or  the  Pope,  or  somebody,  gives  them  a  lift  when  they  least  ex] 
it ;  they  turn  their  hands  to  work  with  as  ke^i  a  zest  as  once  1 
did  to  play,  and  find  as  much  fun  in  five  shillings  as  they  use 
extract  from  five  pounds.  Such  men  often  end  by  building  u 
fortune  ten  times  as  large  as  the  one  they  kicked  down.  But 
selfish,  cold-blooded  sensualist,  the  drone  that  loves  the  honey  fo: 
own  sake,  and  thinks  by  superior  cimning  to  over-reach  the  h 
the  man  of  pleasure,  who  draws  from  every  sovereign  its  tw< 
shillings' -worth  of  gratification,  neither  throwing  away  nor  gii 
away  a  farthing,  who  calculates  extravagance  as  others  do  econo 
and  deliberately  weighs  the  present  indulgence  against  the  con 
crash,  imdeterred  by  the  consciousness  that  prearranged  insolvc 
is  neither  more  nor  less  than  swindling,  he  it  is  who  discovers,  tc 
cost,  when  money  and  credit  are  both  gone,  that  they  have  taken  y 
them  everj'ihing  that  makes  life  worth  having,  and  left  nothing 
their  place  but  a  broken  constitution,  an  enfeebled  mind,  a  nerv< 
arm,  and  a  diabolical  temper.  Such  are  the  results  of  system 
pleasure-seeking,  and  for  such  ailments  friends  advise  and  doc 
prescribe  in  vain. 

This  deplorable  state  Dandy  Burton,  notwithstanding  his  envi 
start  in  life,  bade  fair  to  reach  at  last.     Latterly,  as  he  told  him 
with  bitter  emphasis,  for  he  confided  in  none  else,  everjrthing 
gone  against  him.     His  winnings  on  the  Turf  had  been  investe( 
high  interest  in  a  foreign  railway,  which  must  have  paid  admin 
had  it  ever  been  constructed  on  anything  but  an  engineer's  p 
To  meet  his  losses  he  had  been  compelled  to  borrow  of  the  Jews. 
bought  a  share  in  the  best  two-year-old  of  its  own,  or  perhaps 
other  year,  and  in  this  transaction  showed  his  usual  judgment; 
the  two-year-old  broke  its  leg  at  exercise,  and  no  amount  of  can 
forethought  could  have  prevented  the  catastrophe.     A  farm  he  i 
realised  less  than  was  anticipated.     A  great-aunt,  from  whom 
expected  an  opportune  legacy,  died  suddenly,  and  "  cut  up,"  as 
expressed  it,  far  worse  than  anybody  would  have  supposed.     T 
came  powers  of  attorney,  calling  in  of  balances,  mortgaging  of  ac 
and  sale  of  reversions.     Lastly,  bills  drawn,  accepted,  renewed : 
so  the  clouds  seemed  to  gather  from  each  quarter  of  the  heav 
ready  to  burst  in  a  thunderstorm  over  his  head. 

And  all  the  time  he  had  not  the  heart  to  forego  the  vainest  pleas 
the  resolution  to  give  up  the  smallest  luxury.  He  must  keep 
brougham,  of  course — ^no  fellow  could  do  without  his  brougham ; 
the  tea-cart-— every  fellow  had  a  tea-cart ;  also,  it  was  impossible 
the  same  animal  to  go  in  both.  Putting  down  the  saddle-hc 
would  be  simply  to  advertise  his  ruin,  and  bring  the  Philistinef 
him  at  once.     A  stall  at  each  opera-house  seemed  a  positive  eoonc 
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for  'where  else  could  lie  pass  the  evening  without  spending  more 

money  ?     The  same  argument  held  good  regarding  his  share  in  the 

omnibus-box.     Poole  he  didn't  pay,  of  course,  that  great  and  good 

man  never  expected  it ;  while  bills  for  gloves,  boots,  eau-de-Cologne, 

and  such  small  personalities,  were  liquidated  by  fresh  orders  easily 

enough.     He  often  considered  the  subject,  and  as  often  came  to  the 

conclusion  that  his  habits  were  really  regulated  with  due  regard  to 

economy,  and  there  was  no  direction  in  which  he  could   retrench. 

To  leave  off  attending   races    would   certainly   save   a   few  paltry 

**  fivers  "  in  railway-fares  ;  but  then  was  it  wise  to  lose  the  experience 

of  a  lifetime,  and  miss,  perhaps,  the  one  good  thing  that  to  pull  off 

'Would  put  matters    again    almost  on   the   square?      Ho   certainly 

l>elonged  to  too  many  clubs,  but  out  of  which  should  he  take  his 

iiaine,  for  the  sake  of  the  miserable  ten-pound  subscription  he  had 

paid  his  entrance-money  on  purpose  to  defray  ?     One  was  the  only 

place  in  London  where  **  fellows  "  were  to  be  met  with  between  four 

ftnd  five  p.m.     It  would  be  a  pity  to  leave  another  till  that  '34  claret 

w-aa  drunk  out.     At  a  third  a  man  might  ask  a  friend  to  dinner  ;  at 

a.  fourth,  play  whist  for  hundred  pound  points,  if  he  fancied  it ;  at  a 

fifth,  smoke  cigars  in  an  atmosphere  you  could  cut  with  a  knife 

during  any  hour  of  the  twenty- four;   while   a   sixth   boasted   the 

^Mispeakable  advantage  that  its  members  comprised  all  the  stars  of 

the  literary  world,  though  none  of  them  ever  seemed  to  go  near  it  by 

day  or  night.     Obviously,  nothing  in  the  way  of  retrenchment  could 

w  done  as  regarded  clubs.     Then  his  daily  life,  he  argued,  his  own 

personal  habits,  were  of  the  simplest  and  most  ascetic.     Chocolate 

^^^  the  only  thing  he  ever  could  drink  for  breakfast,  and  it  could 

®^^y  be  no  fault  of  his  that  cigars  were  not  to  be  bought  fit  to  smoke 

^^der  sevent}''  shillings  a  pound.     Turkish  baths  every  day  came 

cheaper  than  visits  from  a  doctor,  and  nothing  but  those  searching 

^^dorifics  enabled  him  to  drink  dry  champagne,  the  only  wine  that 

'^^y  agreed  with   him  now.     He  might  save  a  ten-pound  note, 

P^J'haps,  on  the  whole  year,  by  dismissing  Brown,  to  whom  he  paid 

^Usually  high  wages;  but  then  Brown  saved  him  a  fortune,  he 

**^ay8  reckoned,  in  many  valuable   receipts  for   varnish,  hair-oil, 

*^ving-8oap,  and  such  articles  of  the  toilet ;  while  his  system  of 

^^Ver  settling  the  valet's  book  till  it  rose  to  a  hundred  pounds,  and 

*^^ix  writing  a  cheque  for  the  amount,  spared  him  an  infinity  of 

^^Uble,  and  seemed  a  wise  financial  transaction  enough.     Brown,  too, 

^  an  invaluable  servant  in  so  many  ways.     Everybody  wanted  to 

^gage  a  Brown.     He  knew  the  addresses  of  all  his  master's  friends, 

^^^  post-towns  of  every  country-house  they  frequented,  the  stations 

*"  Which  fast  trains  stopped,  and  those  where  post-horses  were  not  to 

y^    procured.     Arriving  late  at  his  Grace's,  or  my  Lord's,  or  the 

^^^^ire'g,  in  five  minutes  dressing-things  were  laid  out  as  if  by  magic 

"■"^Vwith  ready,  towels  aired,   letters    inquired    for,    all    necessary 
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information  as  to  hours,  habits,  and  guests,  respectfiiUy  reported, 
while,  however  early  a  start  might  be  made  next  morning,  leathers 
appeared  spotless,  and  g^s  oiled,  as  if  Brown  sat  up  all  night.  He 
could  guess  from  the  proposed  "  beat  "  what  number  of  cartridges 
were  likely  to  be  shot  away  before  luncheon ;  and  not  another  valet 
in  Europe  but  Brown  could  tell  whether  a  frost  was  too  hard  for 
hunting.  It  was  a  mystery  how  he  foimd  time  to  make  acquaintance 
with  all  the  ladies'-maids,  and  through  them  to  learn  so  much  about 
the  doings  of  their  mistresses. 

An  invaluable  servant,  thought  Burton — so  quick,  so  quiet,  so 
respectful,  so  trustworthy,  such  a  good  manner,  and,  above  all,  so 
devoted  to  his  master's  interests.  No ;  he  could  not  afford  to  part 
with  Brown ! 

So  the  Dandy  wrote  one  or  two  letters,  which,  notwithstanding  his 
high  opinion  of  the  valet's  fidelity,  he  resolved  to  post  with  his  own 
hands ;  and  dressing  scrupulously,  as  usual,  sauntered  off  to  his  club. 

Mr.  Brown  laid  out  his  master's  evening's  clothes,  shook,  brushed, 
and  folded  those  lately  taken  off,  removed  every  speck  from  his  own 
irreproachable  costimie,  and  proceeded  to  the  house  of  call  he  most 
affected,  where  he  ordered  a  glass  of  cold  brandy-and-water,  not  too 
strong,  with  which  he  diluted  the  perusal  of  BelPs  Life,  not  omitting 
to  study  the  odds  for  a  great  race,  on  which  many  a  nobleman  would 
have  liked  to  make  as  good  a  book  as  Mr.  Brown's. 

His  occupation  was  interrupted  by  a  showily-dressed,  flash-looking 
individual,  with  dark  eyes,  a  good  deal  of  whisker,  and  a  red  face, 
who  accosted  him  with  great  cordiality,  and  a  pressing  invitation  to 
drink,  calling  for  a  bottle  of  champagne  on  the  spot,  which  was 
promptly  placed  before  them,  both  gentlemen  preferring  that 
pleasant  wine  out  of  ice. 

**Mr.  Jacobs,"  said  the  valet  in  his  usual  staid  tones,  "here's 
your  good  health.  You're  looking  well,  sir,  and  I'm  glad  to  see 
our  horse  holds  his  own  in  the  betting,  though  Tim  telegraphs  as 
he's  done  our  commission  this  morning  at  Liverpool." 

Mr.  Jacobs  leered  with  his  fine  eyes,  and  smiled  with  his  ugly 
mouth.  "Here's  luck  !  "  said  he.  "We've  pulled  together  in  this 
here  business  strong,  Mr.  Brown,  and  it's  the  best  thing  as  I've  been 
in  since  Corkscrew's  year.  It's  not  half  so  good  a  game  as  it  wa« 
then.  There's  plenty  of  flats  left,"  he  added,  in  a  voice  of  plaintive 
regret ;  "  but  the  flats  knows  they  is  flats  now.  Ah !  it's  a  great 
pity,  it  is.  While  as  for  the  young  ones — why  there's  never  such 
a  thing.  It  seems  to  me  in  these  days  they're  all  born  with  theii 
wisdom-teeth  cut,  and  their  whiskers  growed." 

Mr.  Brown  made  no  answer.  His  own  wisdom-teeth  had  be^i 
through  the  gums  many  a  long  year,  and  kept  his  tongue  habitually 
in  their  custody.     The  other,  filling  both  glasses,  proceeded  more 
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cheerfully,  "  We  might  do  a  good  stroke  of  business,  you  and  me, 
itr.  Brown,  suppose  we  worked  together  regular  with  nothing  to 
interfere.  Why,  as  I  was  a-saying  to  *  Nobby'  only  last  night 
at  this  here  table,  a  man  of  your  form  is  quite  thrown  away  in  such 
a  profession  as  yours.  There  ain't  no  scope  for  you,  not  what  I 
calls  elbow-room.  *  It's  downright  foolery,'  says  Nobby.  '  I  wonder 
as  Brown  ain't  sick  and  tired  of  it,  and  that's  the  truth ! ' " 

**  I  have  some  thoughts  of  retiring,"  answered  Mr.  Brown,  who 
had  indeed  made  his  mind  up  long  ago  as  to  the  course  he  should 
adopt,  and  was  only  here  now  for  what  he  could  get.  *'  My  'ealth 
isn't  quite  what  it  used  to  be,  and  change  of  hair  at  the  different 
meetings  always  does  me  a  world  of  good.  We  might  work  it,  as 
you  say,  Mr.  Jacobs,  you  and  me.  We  can  depend  on  one  another, 
can't  us?" 

The  dark  eyes  shot  an  eager  glance  in  the  speaker's  face.     "  Then 

te  is  going !  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Jacobs,  emptying  his  glass  at  a  gulp. 

*'  I'm  a  straight-forward  chap,  I  am,  and  I  never  has  no  secrets  from 

*  paL     There  isn't  another  man  in  the  ring  what  I  call  so  fair  and 

above-board,  as  yours  truly.      Now  I  tell  you  what  it  is.  Brown. 

^  ve    calculated  your  *  boss '  to  a  day — I  may  say  to  an  hour.     I 

liever  gave  him  longer  than  the  week  after  next.     If  he  goes  a 

'^'^i^ute  sooner  you'll  tip  me  the  office,  won't  you  now  ?     Honour  !  " 

He  pulled  a  note-case  from  his  breast-pocket,  and  thrust  a  crumpled 

P^^oe  of  thin  suggestive  paper  into  Mr.  Brown's  unresisting  hand. 

^at  worthy  never  moved  a  muscle  of  his  countenance. 

**  He  bought  a  foreign  Bradshaw,"  said  he,  "the  day  before  yester- 

y-      Mr.  Poole,  he  sent  in  a  lot  of  new  clothes  last  night.     There's 

^l^^n.  three  gentlemen  and  a  horse-dealer  to  look  at  our  hacks.     More 

_    ^U  that,  he's  posted  five  letters  in  the  last  two  days  himself.     I'm 

of  it,  for  I  keep  count  of  the  envelopes  in  his  writing-case, 

there's  the  same  number  of  postage-stamps  missing.     I  shall 

^W,  never  fear,  if  he  means  bolting;  and  you  can  trust  me  as 

^t  was  yourself.     No,  I  won't  have  another  bottle,  thank  ye,  Mr. 

I'm  going  out  to  tea  directly.     If  there's  anything  fresh 

^^orrow,  I'll  drop  you  a  line  by  post." 

So  Mr.  Brown  walked  leisurely  off  to  his  tea-party,  and  thence 

^^^oeeded  home  to  superintend  his  master's  dinner- toilet,  affording 

the   usual  assistance  in  his   usual  quiet  unobtrusive  manner, 

as  much  tact  and  forethought  as  if  he  had  no  other  study  on 

,  nor  intended  to  apply  himself  to  anything  else  while  he  lived. 

Dandy,  dressing  early  and  somewhat  in  haste  for  a  club-dinner, 

^^flected  how  impossible  it  would  be  to  do  without  such  a  servant, 

^^*^d  even  pondered  on  the  wisdom  of  confiding  to  his  faithful  valet 

^'*^e  secret  of  his  ruin,  to  afford  him  the  option  of  accompanying  his 

^*^^Bter  at  a  lower  rate  of  wages  into  exile. 
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Chapter  LVII. 

"  FOR   AULD   lANG   SYNE." 

If  Gerard  AinsUe,  disgusted  with  life  in  general,  and  the  White 
Rose  in  particular,  took  but  little  interest  in  his  own  play,  now  on 
the  eve  of  representation,  so  culpable  an  indifference  could  not  be 
said  to  extend  to  manager,  actors,  or  subordinates  of  the  Accordion 
Theatre.  The  bills  stated  no  more  than  the  truth,  when  they  affirmed 
that  scenery,  dresses,  decorations,  &c.,  were  all  new.  Full  rehearsals 
had  rendered  the  players  exceedingly  perfect  in  their  parts,  and 
although  much  dissatisfaction  was  expressed  at  a  certain  want  of 
fire  in  the  dialogue,  not  a  word  could  be  said  in  disparagement  of 
the  gorgeous]  costumes  that  decorated  the  very  supernumeraries  in 
such  scenes  as  the  Pope's  universal  benediction,  or  the  Grand  Chorus 
(upwards  of  a  hundred  voices)  in  front  of  the  Cardinal's  Palace. 
An  illustrative  piece  of  music  had  also  been  written  on  purpose  for 
the  melo-drama,  that  is  to  say,  favourite  airs  from  various  operas, 
slightly  altered,  were  tacked  together,  and  played  a  little  faster  than 
usual.  Every  nerve  was  strained,  every  resource  of  the  establish- 
ment exhausted  to  render  Pope  Clement ^  or  the  CardinaVs  CollapsCf 
what  is  termed  a  success,  and  his  whole  company  seconded  their 
manager's  efforts  with  something  more  than  common  professional 
zeal,  something  due  to  the  genial  character  and  universal  popularity 
of  the  man.  Madame  Molinara  had  shown  herself  indeed  a  little 
troublesome  in  occasional  absence  from  rehearsal,  and  carelessness 
when  there ;  but  nobody  who  saw  her  walk  across  the  stage,  even 
by  daylight,  coidd  doubt  she  was  a  thorough  artist,  and  understood 
the  very  smallest  minutice  of  her  profession.  Dolly  could  not 
repress  his  raptures  ;  much  to  that  young  lady's  disgust,  he  even 
enlarged  on  the  excellencies  of  his  importation  in  presence  of  Miss 
Tregunter. 

"She  can  just  act  above  a  bit,"  exclaimed  our  enthusiastic 
manager.  "  If  I'd  only  known  of  her  six  months  sooner,  before 
they  gave  her  that  exorbitant  engagement  at  New  York,  she  would 
have  made  all  our  fortunes,  and  I'd  have  got  a  tromsean  of  my 
own — 

**  Like  other  charmers  wooing  the  caress 
More  dazzlingly,  when  daring  in  full  dress. 
I  won*t  go  on — the  sequel  you  can  guess !  ** 

Miss  Tregunter  very  properly  snubbed  him  no  less  for  the  glaring 
impropriety  of  his  quotation,  than  the  approval  he  chose  to  profess, 
"  under  her  very  nose,"  as  she  said,  *'  of  this  detestable  Yankee !  " 

Still  Janey  was  woman  enough  to  entertain  no  small  amount  of 
curiosity  concerning  Madame  Molinara,  and  woidd  have  been  exceed- 
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ingly  unwilling  to  miss  that  artist's  first  appearance.     So  she  dined 

solemnly  by  daylight  at  Mrs.  Vandeleiu-'s  house,  expressly  to  be  in 

time,  but  was  compelled  to  forego  her  lover's  attendance  because  that 

gentleman  had  contracted  a  previous  engagement  elsewhere. 

A'obody  in  London  gave  such  pleasant  little  men-dinners  as  Dandy 

Burton.    Professing  keen  interest  in  Gerard's  play,  he  had  long 

since  obtained  a  promise  from  author  and  manager  to  dine  early 

with  liim  on  the  first  night  of  its  performance,  that  they  might  see 

it  afterwards  in  company.      He   had  reminded   Gerard  only  that 

momingof  his  engagement,  and  the  latter  had  agreed  to  join  the 

dinner-party  at  least.     Thus  much  he  felt  due  to  his  old  fellow- 

popiJ,     -with  whom  his    conscience   smote   him   that  he   should  be 

unreasonably  aggrieved.  **I  won't  throw  you  over,"  said  he  cordially. 

"Vm    off  in  less  than  a  week,  and  I  don't  think  I  shall  ever  come 

to  England  again."      To  which  the  other  replied,   hypocritically 

enoug^li,  *'Good  luck  to  you,  my  dear   fellow,  on  either   side  the 

Atlaa-tic.     I  trust  we  shall  see  you  back  again  before  next  year's 
Derby  !  " 

Tb^  Dandy  having  then  secured  Dolly  Egremont's  box,  made  up 
^  PJ^rty,  ordered  a  little  gem  of  a  dinner  for  four  at  "  The  Ver- 
^^™^U8,"  and  felt  now  his  traps  were  artfully  set  and  baited,  that 
there  was  nothing  more  to  be  done  but  await  the  result. 

To-night  would  bo  his  grand  coup.     To-night  the  appearance  on 

*  public  stage  of  Gerard  Ainslie's  lawful  wife  could  not  but  fall  like 

*  shell  amongst  the  party  collected  in  the  manager's  box.  "  Theresa," 
^^eed,  and  "Cousin  Charlie,"  might  escape  unwoimded;  but  for  Dolly 
*^^  his  future  bride,  must  not  such  an  exposure  produce  dismay  and 
^itfuaion  of  face  ?  For  Gerard  himself  destruction — for  Mrs.  Van- 
<leleur  despair?  By  that  lady's  demeanour  imder  the  torture  he 
^^uld  learn  whether  a  chance  existed  of  his  own  eventual  success. 

^  Hot " — ^he  stuck  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  ground  an  oath  between 

*^^  teeth,  and  paced  across  the  strangers'  room  at  "  The  Vertimmus  " 

^**  if  not,  I  must  make  a  bolt  of  it  before  Jacobs  and  his  partner — 

^»ioever  he  is,  d — n  him ! — know  anything  about  my  movements. 

1^  the  meantime,  why  don't  these  fellows  come  ?     They  made  such 

^  point  of  being  early.     Waiter  !  get  dinner  directly !  " 

Egremont  and  Ainslie  arrived  together ;  the  latter  silent,  out  of 
spirits,  preoccupied — the  former  in  a  state  of  intense  bustle  and 
excitement,  looking  so  like  the  Dolly  of  former  days  on  the  eve  of 
some  holiday-making  frolic,  that  even  Burton's  worldly  heart  warmed 
^  tim  for  the  moment,  and  beat  during  half-a-dozen  pulsations  with 
the  sanguine,  sympathetic  cordiality  of  nineteen. 

"What  a  day  for  Archer's !  "  he  exclaimed,  shaking  each  guest  by 
the  hand.  "  Dolly,  I  read  victory  on  your  brow ;  and  as  for  Jerry 
here,  he  looks  a  cross  between  Shakspeare  and  Sheridan.  I've  nobody 
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to  meet  you  but  Tourbillon,  and  he's  always  late,  so  we  won't 
moment/* 

As  if  to  redeem  his  character  for  punctuality,  the  Count  e 
while  he  spoke,  smiUng,  radiant,  well  dressed ;  looking  prosj 
wicked,  and  on  exceedingly  good  terms  with  himself.  The  sou 
made  its  appearance ;  and  the  four  men  sat  down  to  get  th 
out  of  their  short  hour  and  a  half  before  they  were  due 
theatre. 

"When  people  meet,  either  at  dinner  or  elsewhere,  expre« 
celebrate  a  particular  event,  or  discuss  a  particular  subject,  '. 
always  remarked  the  conversation  drifts  about  in  every  other  dirt 
so  that  the  assemblage  often  breaks  up  without  having  in  an 
furthered  the  object  for  which  it  was  convened.  On  the  p 
occasion,  soup  and  whitebait  were  discussed  without  eliciting 
thing  of  greater  interest  than  a  late  Paris  scandal  from  Tourl 
but  after  a  lobster  rissole  and  second  glass  of  champagne  the 
became  more  talkative,  and  the  Frenchman,  turning  to  G 
observed,  with  a  meaning  air  completely  lost  on  the  other — 

"  So  you  are  off  again,  I  understand,  to  make  long  voyages, 
explorations — to  bid  farewell  to  England,  to  Europe?  My 
I  think  you  are  right." 

Now,  Gerard's  first  impulse,  like  that  of  any  other  right-thi 
person,  had  prompted  him  to  leave  the  room  the  moment  Tou] 
entered  it.  You  can't  well  sit  down  to  dinner  with  a  man  w] 
uway  with  your  wife,  even  after  many  years'  interval ;  neith< 
you  reasonably  pick  a  fresh  quarrel  with  him,  the  old  one  havin] 
disposed  of,  because  you  have  both  accepted  invitations  to  the 
party.  It  speaks  ill  for  Gerard's  fi-ame  of  mind  that  with  a  moi 
reflection  he  dismissed  his  first  idea,  and  elected  to  remain.  E 
80  restless,  so  unhappy,  altogether  in  so  excited  a  state,  that  he 
little  what  might  happen  next,  and  even  looked  forward  to  th 
sibility  of  a  row  arising  out  of  their  juxtaposition,  into  whi 
could  enter  with  savage  zest. 

All  this  Dandy  Burton  had  calcidatod  to  a  nicety,  when  he 
tated  such  a  solecism  as  to  place  these  two  men  at  the  same 
Anything  that  should  put  Gerard  "  off  his  head,"  as  the  sajn 
before  the  grand  final  exposure  at  the  theatre,  would  count  very 
in  favour  of  his  own  manoeuvres.  He  was  therefore  prepared 
explosion,  and  somewhat  disappointed  at  its  failure.  The  Coi 
is  needless  to  observe,  accepted  the  situation  with  his  usual 
humoured  sang-froid^  simply  addressing  Mr.  Ainslie  as  a  pi 
acquaintance  with  whom  he  was  not  on  very  intimate  terms. 

The  latter  grew  brighter  and  kindlier  under  the  influence  of 
Even  now,  in  his  misery,  it  rendered  him  neither  morose  nor 
relsome.     Something,  too,  in  the  absurdity  of  the  whole  pc 
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struck  him  as  irresistibly  comical,  and  he  almost  laughed  in  the 
Frenchman's  face  while  he  replied  to  his  observation.  After  that, 
of  course,  there  could  be  no  more  question  of  a  quarrel,  and  they 
remained  perfectly  good  friends  till  the  dessert. 

**  I  sail  this  day  week,"  said  Gerard,  cheerfully.  "  I've  got  the 
1>est-built,  best-fitted,  best-found  barque  between  London  Docks  and 
Deptford.  Won't  you  take  a  cruise  with  me,  Count  ?  1*11  give  you 
a  berth.  Will  either  of  you  fellows  come  ?  It  is  but  a  stone's-throw 
across  the  Atlantic,  if  you're  in  anything  like  a  craft ;  and  the  climate 
of  South  America  is  the  finest  in  the  world.  Come,  won't  you  be 
tempted  ? '' 

'*  Who's  to  take  my  book  on  the  Leger  P  "  asked  Burton,  wishing 
in  his  heart  he  might  not  be  compelled  to  leave  England  whether  he 
liked  it  or  not. 

**  Who's  to  manage  my  theatre  ?  "  said  Dolly,  with  his  mouth  full. 

**  And  who  is  to  write  plays  for  it  when  Monsieur  Enslee  is  gone?" 
^ded  the  Coimt,  bowing  courteously  over  the  glass  he  lifted  to  his 
lips. 

**  Plays !  "  exclaimed  the  manager.  "  After  to-night  no  more  plays 
^eed  be  written  for  the  British  public.  I  venture  to  predict  that 
^ope  Clement,  as  I  have  put  it  on  the  stage,  will  be  the  great  triumph 
^f  the  season.  I  tell  you  I  shall  be  disappointed  if  it  don't  run  a 
h^uidred  nights,  and  go  down  as  good  as  new  into  the  provinces 
afterwards." 

**  Here's  success  to  it !  "  said  Burton.    *'  Give  me  some  champagne. 
Why^  Jerry,  who  would  have .  thought  of  your  turning  out  a  great 
^l^^matic  author  when  we  were  all  at  Archer's  together  !     We  con- 
sidered him  stupid  as  a  boy.  Count,  I  give  you  my  honour.     It  only 
shows  how  people  are  deceived." 

**  Monsieur  Enslee  has  seen  a  great  deal  since  those  days,"  observed 
Tourljillon.  "  To  dramatise  them,  a  man  should  have  exhausted  the 
Passions.  It  is  but  anatomy,  you  see,  my  friends,  studied  on  the 
Serves  and  fibres  of  the  surgeon's  own  body.  How  painful,  yet  how 
iiiterestmg ! " 

"  Not  the  least  painful,"  answered  Gerard,  laughing ;  "  and  to  the 
author,  at  least,  anything  but  interesting.  Only  a  bore,  Count,  while 
*^e  works  at  it,  and  a  disappointment  when  it  is  finished." 

**  Ah,  bore  !  "  replied  the  Count ;  "  that  is  an  English  disease — 
incurable,  irremediable.  The  philosopher  has  migvaine,  he  has  grippe, 
but  he  knows  not  what  is  understood  by  bore.     I  think  the  bore,  as 

you  call  it,  of  you  authors,  is  often  worn  like  a  pretty  woman's  veil,  to 

hide  the  blush  of  some  real  feeling  that  a  false  shame  tells  her  to 

oppress." 

-^  far  as  Ainslie  was  concerned,  the  Count's  arrow  reached  its 
n^wk.    Of  interest,  indeed,  in  his  own  plot,  he  might  have  none ; 
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but  it  was  false  to  say  there  was  no  pain  connected  with  it.  Every 
line,  every  word,  was  more  or  less  associated  in  his  mind  with  the 
woman  he  had  loved  so  long,  and  whom  he  had  determined  to  see  nc 
more.  He  wished  the  play  at  the  devil,  wished  he  had  never  writter 
it,  never  thought  of  it !  Wished  he  was  fairly  across  the  Atlantic, 
and  the  next  two  months  were  past !  Then  something  smote  at  hh 
heart,  and  told  him  that  henceforth  there  would  be  a  blank  in  hi 
life.     So  he  emptied  his  glass,  and  called  for  more  champagne. 

"  We  must  make  the  best  use  of  our  time,"  said  the  host,  at  thii 
juncture ;  "  Dolly  is  getting  fidgety  already.  He  sees  an  impatient 
audience,  a  company  without  a  captain,  and  a  gallery  in  overt  rebel- 
lion. Suppose  you  got  drunk,  Dolly,  and  didn't  go  at  all  ?  Whai 
would  happen  ?" 

"The  supposition  involves  an  impossibility,'*  answered  Egremont 
gravely  ;  "  but  they'd  pull  the  house  down — that's  what  wonlc 
happen." 

"  You  don't  mean  it ! "  replied  the  other.  "  What  a  lark  it  wouli 
be  !  Waiter,  coffee  in  five  minutes.  Just  one  glass  of  that  ol 
Madeira,  and  we'll  start.  I  have  places,  as  you  know,  for  you  all^ 
Dolly  has  kindly  lent  me  his  box." 

"  I  thank  you,"  said  the  Count ;  "  I  shall  enter  later.  I  have  take; 
a  stall." 

"  I  don't  think  I  shall  go,"  observed  Gerard  carelessly,  and  openiiE 
his  cigar-case. 

"Not  go  !"  exclaimed  Dolly,  in  accents  of  unaffected  disappoim 
ment. 

"Not  go!"  echoed  Burton,  beholding,  as  he  thought,  the  whc 
fabric  he  had  taken  such  trouble  to  erect  crumbling  in  pieces. 

"  You're  sure  to  make  a  mess  of  it  the  first  night,"  argued  Geraa 
"  Grooves  stifl' — scenes  awry — actors  nervous — ^prompter  audible— 
and  fiddles  out  of  tunc.     Besides,  how  shall  I  look  if  they  hiss  it 
the  stage  ?" 

"And  how  shall  I  look,"  expostulated  Dolly,  "if^they  call  for  ^ 
author  and  I  can't  produce  him  ?  They'll  pull  the  house  down  !  1 
dear  fellow,  you  don't  know  what  it  is !  Under  any  circiunstancz: 
my  theatre  seems  destined  to  destruction  this  blessed  night !  Fi: 
thou —  gone !     Well,  it  might  have  been  worse  ! " 

They  all  laughed,  and  AinsHe  looked  inclined  to  give  way. 

"  You  are  right,"  said  the  Count,  who,  in  the  plenitude  of  his 
nature,  really  wished  to  spare  Gerard  the  pain  in  store  for 
should  he  recognise,  in  the  Madame  Molinara  from  whom  so  na."* 
was  expected,  his  runaway  wife.  "  I  shall  go  late.  I  am  not  H 
our  friend  here,  to  whom  five  minutes'  delay  must  cost  fifty  thoi 
pounds.  Ah  !  hl^igueur !  I  shall  smoke  one  cigar ;  you  will 
and  smoke  with  me.     I  tell  you,  my  friend,  it  is  better." 
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Something  admonitory,  almost  dictatorial,  in  the  Count's  tone, 
jarred  on  the  other.  Ainslie's  frame  of  mind  was  that  in  which  men 
start  off  at  a  tangent  from  anything  like  advice,  resenting  it  as  they 
would  coercion. 

**I  don't  see  why,"  ho  answered  rather  shortly.  "I  shall  have 
plenty  of  time  to  smoke  between  this  and  the  Accordion.  After  all, 
hazi£^  it !  I  ought  to  stick  by  the  manager.  I'm  ready,  Dolly,  if  you 
are.      Count  Tourbillon,  I  wish  you  a  good  evening." 

Surton  said  not  a  word.  The  judicious  angler  knows  when  to  let 
his  fish  alone,  giving  it  line,  and  suffering  it  to  play  itself.  The 
Count  looked  a  little  surprised,  but  attributed  Gerard's  unexpected 
al>ruptne8S  to  the  champagne. 

**  II  parait  qu'il  a  le  vin  mauvais.  C'est  ^gal !  "  said  he  ;  and,  undis- 
tirrl>ed  by  the  departure  of  the  others,  proceeded  to  smoke  a  tranquil 
in  solitude. 


Chapter  LVIII. 
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^^^E  Accordion,  from  its  front  row  of  stalls  to  the  extreme  verge  of 
^^    gallery  under  the  very  roof,  was  one  dense  mass  of  faces,  all 
^■^Tied  eagerly  towards  the  stage.     Playgoing  people  had  been  sub- 
^^sting  for  a  long  time  on  musical  extravaganzas,  of  which  the  extra- 
vagance outdid  the  music ;  far-fetched  burlesques,  of  little  humour 
'^^cl  less  wit ;   drowsy  readings  from  Shakspeare ;    translations  ill- 
^^'atulated ;  and  adaptations,  worse  adapted,  from  the  French.     The 
X^^tlic  were  hungry  for  a  real,  old-fashioned  melo-drama  once  more, 
^*^tli  love,  murder,  glittering  swords,  stage  jewellery,  frantic  dialogue, 
*^d  appropriate  action.     They  longed  to  see  the  stride,  the  strut,  the 
^top, — ^a  scowling  villain,  a  daring  lover, — a  Gothic  hall,  a  moon-lit 
I^^*^s, — ^above  all,  an  injured  heroine,  now  tearful  and  dishevelled, 
T^tt  pale  face  and  hollow  eyes,  despairing  at  the  back ;  anon,  radiant 
^^  smiles,  white  satin,  and  imitation  pearls,  exulting  before  the  foot- 
^^glits,  victorious  over  insult  and  oppression,  triumphantly  to  vindicate 
^^e  first  principle  of  stage  morality,  that  "  Beauty  can  do  no  wrong." 
This  starving  public  then — through  the  medium  of  posters,  news- 
paper advertisements,  men  in  cardboard   extinguishers,  and  other 
^^^odes  of  legitimate  puffing — had  been  informed  that  its  cravings 
^^re  at  last  to  be  satisfied,  in  a  grand,  new,  original  melo-drama 
^"uUed   Pope   Cknient,   or    the    Cardinal's    Collapse,       Critics   whis- 
pered one  another  that  this  was  none  of  your  foreign  plagiarisms, 
altered  only  in  costume  and  language,  but  a  real  novelty — startling 
^^i  action,  replete  with  incident,  and — ^well — yes,  it  had  been  pnmed 
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to  a  certain  extent,  for  in  these  days,  you  understand,  an  autho: 
cannot  be  too  careful.  But,  although  the  moral  was  doubtless  unim 
peachable,  some  of  the  situations  might  seem^  perhaps,  to  an  £nglis] 
audience  a  little — what  shall  we  say? — imiisual,  but  nothing  th< 
least  indelicate — ^far  from  it.*  Can  we  wonder  that  the  famishec 
public  rushed  incontinently  to  their  meal  ? 

Dolly  Egremont,  too,  who  had  learned  his  trade  by  this  time  prett; 
perfectly,  kept  up  the  right  amount  of  mystery  regarding  his  Ameri 
can  actress,  identifying  her  skilfully  enough  with  the  new  mela 
drama  in  which  she  was  to  appear.  He  also  told  several  Mendi 
imder  promise  of  inviolable  secrecy — a  manner  of  advertising  onL 
second  to  the  colimins  of  the  TimcH — that  this  much-talked-of  piec 
was  the  production  of  their  acquaintance,  Gerard  Ainslie,  who,  froi 
feelings  of  modesty,  did  not  wish  his  name  to  be  made  known  ;  thi 
it  was  by  far  the  best  thing  out  for  many  years ;  that  even  the  actoi 
at  rehearsal  could  not  forbear  their  applause ;  that  the  dresses  he 
cost  him  three  times  as  much  as  dresses  ever  cost  a  treasury  before 
and  that  soft  music  would  play  continuously  throughout  the  whoi 
action  of  the  piece. 

A  thrilling  drama — a  new  actress — a  dandy  playwright — and 
liberal  manager  !     What  more  could  be  desired  ? 

The  bait  took,  the  public  were  tempted,  and  the  house  filled.  Dol 
Egremont,  peeping  through  a  hole  in  the  curtain,  positively  shi^ 
with  mingled  nervousness  and  delight  while  he  scanned  the  overfi<M 
and  reflected  that  his  check-takers  were  still  driving  supplicants 
imsatisfied  from  the  doors. 

There  was  one  part  of  the  house,  however,  on  which  the  ro 
eye  of  cupidity,  even  in  a  manager,  could  linger  without  countS 
profits  or  returns.     For  a  few  seconds  it  rested  on  his  own  box,  ^ 
Dolly  Egremont  forgot  that  the  world  or  the  theatre  contained, 
object  besides  Jane  Tregunter,  dressed  in  pink — a  colour  which- 
other  eyes  than  a  lover's  might  have  appeared  a  little  too  bright 
her  complexion,  a  little  too  juvenile  for  her  years. 

It  is  with  that  box  we  also  have  to  do.  Let  us  imagine  ourseL' 
impalpable,  invisible,  jammed  into  a  comer  under  the  peg  on  wis-' 
the  White  Hose  has  hung  up  her  bemouse.  She  has  taken  a  plao^ 
front,  furthest  removed  from  the  stage ;  perhaps  because  there 
nook  behind  it  containing  the  worst  seat  in  the  box,  and  likely  th 
fore  to  remain  vacant  the  longest.  No  chance  is  so  minute  as  to 
neglected  in  a  woman's  calculations.  Mrs.  Vandeleur  looks  very 
and  her  manner  is  more  restless  than  usual,  while  the  gloved 
that  holds  her  opera-glasses  would  shake  ridiculously  but  for  - 
clenching  it  so  tight.  All  the  party  have  not  yet  arrived.  Co»^ 
Charlie  indeed,  an  ensign  in  the  Guards,  has  made  his  appearsiJS 
and  already  told  them  the  whole  plot  and  history  of  the  l^ji  "^ 
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comments  of  his  own,  facetious,  not  to  say  disrespectful ;  for  Charlie, 

like  many  of  his  kind,  possesses  unflagging  spirits,  any  amount  of 

that  self-reliant  quality  which  the  rising  generation  call  *'  cheek," 

imperturbable  good-humour,  very  little  sympathy  with  anything  or 

anybody,  and  no  faculty  of  veneration  whatever.     **  Theresa,"  ten 

years  older  than  himself — which,  after  all,  scarcely  makes  her  thirty 

— takes  Mm  up,  as  she  calls  it,  and  pets  him  considerably ;  laughing 

at  his  nonsense  while  encouraging  his  impertinence,  treating  him 

with  a  regard  almost  as  demonstrative  as  she  shows  towards  her 

bull-finch,  and  with  about  as  much  respect  as  she  entertains  for  her 

poodle! 

Miss  Tregunter,  because  she  disapproves  of  Dolly's  connection  with 

the  Accordion,  superintends  the  whole  ceremony,  as  it  were,  lender 

protest,  yet  cannot  but  feel  a  certain  accession  of  dignity  in  her  own 

position,  and  has  never  perhaps  looked  on  theatrical  matters  with  so 

indulgent  an  eye  as  to-night. 

Cousin  Charlie  disappears  to  return  with  half-a-dozen  play-bills, 

which  he  distributes  not  without  buffoonerj^,  venturing  even  to  address 

a  far-fetched  witticism  to  Norah,  but  recoiling  a  good  deal  chilled 

from  the  cold,  absent  expression  of  that  lady's  face,  who  has  not  indeed 

heard  a  syllable,  to  take  refuge  with  Theresa,  and  whisper  in  her 

^Dg  ear  that  "  Mrs.  V.  has  got  her  back  up  about  something,  and 

he  can  guess  why,  but  he  isn't  going  to  say." 

The  orchestra  strikes  up.     A  child  in  the  galleiy  begins  to  crj' ; 

its  removal  in  such  a  crowd  is  no  more  possible  than  to  take  away  the 

peat  glittering  chandelier  from  the  middle  of  the  roof.  An  unfeeling 

joker  suggests,  "Throw  it  over!"     The  audience  cry,  "Hush!" 

"Silence !  "  "  Order !  "     Fainter  and  fainter  the  fiddles  die  off;  the 

music  sinks  and  swells,  and  sinks  again,  into  harmony  such  as  an 

m^aginative  mind,  predisposed  by  the  play-bills,  might  fancy  the 

resemblance  of  a  morning  breeze ;  and  with  a  fresh  burst,  which 

Norah,  preoccupied  as  she  is,  thinks  not  unlike  something  she  has 

keard  long  ago  in  David's  symphony  of  The  Desert,  the  curtain  rises 

^  a  "Sunrise  in  the  Campagna  " — wide  plains,  distant  mountains, 

dassic  ruins,  white  oxen,  flat-capped  women,  peasants  cross-gartered, 

g^lands,  grapes,  and  garnishing  all  complete. 

The  scene   reflects   great   credit   on   the   stage-carpenters.     The 

audience,  prepared  to  be  pleased,  applaud  loudly.     Norah's  thoughts 

"*ve  travelled  back.  Heaven  knows  why,  to  the  marshes  about  Ripley, 

^  the  box-door  opening,  with  considerable  bustle,  announces  a  fresh 

*^vaL    By  no  small  effort  she  concentrates  her  whole  attention  on 
the  play. 

She  has  quite  lost  the  clue  to  its  opening,  nevertheless.  Already 
tne  peasants  have  dispersed ;  the  scene  has  changed  to  a  street  in 
^^^>  where  a  "  typically-developed  "  monk,  with  round  stomach 
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and  red  nose,  is  accepting  a  purse  of  zeechins — ringing  and  chinki: 
with  a  rich  luxuriance  money  never  seems  to  possess  in  real  life- 
from  "a  gallant"  (no  other  word  expresses  the  character),  weari 
a  black  mask,  long  boots,  a  wide  hat,  a  drooping  feather,  an  am] 
cloak,  and  huge  spurs  that  jingle  as  he  walks. 

Mrs.  Vandeleur's  ear,  quickened  by  anxiety,  recognises  a  mai 
heavier  tread  close  behind  her.  Pooh  !  it's  only  Mr.  Burton  !  S 
turns  to  shake  hands  with  him  ci\'illy  and  even  cordially.  Wl 
does  it  matter  ?  What  does  anything  matter  now  ?  The  Dand; 
manner  is  perfect  of  its  kind — guarded,  conventional,  the  least  thi 
penitent ;  interested,  yet  exceedingly  respectful. 

**  Thank  you  so  much  for  coming,"  is  all  he  says,  and  procee 
gracefuUy  enough,  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  other  ladies  in  the  h 
Heavy  and  sore  at  heart,  Norah  turns  her  face  once  mOre  towai 
the  stage. 

**  You  must  listen  to  this,"  observes  Bui'ton,  for  the  general  bene 
"  it's  almost  the  best  thing  in  the  play.  I'm  so  glad  we're  in  tii 
I  know  Dolly's  on  tenter-hooks  now.  He  would  never  have  forgi" 
us  if  we  had  missed  it." 

By  twos,  and  fours,  and  sixes,  the  manager's  whole  force,  su|^ 
numeraries  and  all,  are  trooping  on  the  stage.  Great  masses  of 
and  white  group  themselves  artistically  in  the  old  Roman  street,  c: 
which  a  judicious  arrangement  of  gas  sheds  all  the  warmth  and  g; 
of  real  Italian  sunshine.  It  is  impossible  to  detect  where  the  hiu 
figures  end  and  the  painted  crowd  begins.  Deeper  and  deeper  1 
gorgeous  phalanx  gathers,  and  still,  by  a  waving  movement  ii.€ 
discontinued,  the  effect  is  gained  of  an  ever-increasing  multif 
massed  together  in  the  streets  and  squares  of  a  city.  Processioni 
white-robed  priests  and  acolytes  wind  in  stately  measure  through, 
midst ;  censers  are  swinging,  choristers  chanting,  waving  banJ 
and  massive  croziers  are  borne  to  the  front.  It  is  the  great  sci 
triumph  of  the  play,  and  a  burst  of  grand  music  appropriately  hera 
its  exhibition  to  the  audience.  While  she  looks  and  listens,  Nora 
heart  seems  very  full ;  but  a  quiet  sensation  of  repose  steals  over  I 
and  she  attributes  it,  perhaps,  to  the  influence  of  those  exalted  strff 
rather  than  to  an  instinctive  consciousness  of  the  presence  of  - 
whom  she  still  so  dearly  loves. 

His  sleeve  just  touches  her  shoulder  as  ho  slides  into  that  va* 
seat  in  the  dark  corner  which  nobody  has  thought  it  worth  whiB 
occupy.  He  has  come  in  very  quietly  after  Burton,  and  the  atteiv 
of  the  whole  party  being  riveted  on  the  stage,  his  arrival  reii*^ 
unnoticed.  How  is  it  that  Xorah  knows  Gerard  Ainslie  is  witfc 
foot  of  her  before  she  dare  turn  her  face  to  look — that  face  no  lo-" 
pale,  but  blushing  crimson  to  the  temples  ?  He  does  not  see  it. 
sees  nothing  but  a  dazzling  vision  of  lavender  and  black  lace  and 
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gloves,  and  a  white  flower  nestling  in  coils  of  golden  chestnut  hair ; 
but  lie  is  conscious  that  the  blood  is  rushing  wildly  to  his  own  brow, 
and  his  heart  aches  with  a  keen  thrilling  sensation  of  delight,  utterly 
unreasonable,  and  actually  painful  in  its  intensity. 

Author  as  he  is,  too — the  first  night  of  his  play  and  all — yet  has 
he  quite  forgotten  drama,  theatre,  actors,  the  manager's  anxiety,  his 
own  literary  fame,  and  the  ostensible  reason  for  his  being  there.  This 
18  no  imaginary  sorrow,  that  must  henceforth  darken  all  his  future — 
no  fictitious  passion  that  has  endured  through  his  whole  past,  that 
still  so  completely  enslaves  him  ;  he  is  trembling  with  a  mad,  cause- 
less happiness  even  now. 

Their  whispered  greeting  was  of  the  coldest,  the  most  common- 
place, but  something  in  the  tone  of  each  struck  the  same  chord, 
called  forth  the  same  feeling.  Their  eyes  met,  and  in  an  instant 
Norah  slid  her  hand  in  his,  while  both  felt  that  in  spite  of  doubt, 
^^Hsiety,  alienation,  so  much  that  had  seemed  harsh,  unjust,  inex- 
plicable, their  true  feelings  remained  imchanged,  unchangeable. 

Mrs.  Vandeleur  dared  not  trust  her  #oice,  and  Gerard  was  the 
fi^^t  to  speak.  His  face  looked  very  sad,  and  his  tone,  though 
kindly,  was  sorrowful  in  the  extreme. 

"  I  am  80  glad  to  have  seen  you  again  to-night.     But  I  should  not 

" ^I  could  not  have  sailed  without  wishing  you  good-bye." 

"  Sailed  !  "  she  gasped.  "  Good-bye !  What  do  you  mean  ? 
^^Tiere  are  you  going,  and  when  ?  " 

"  To  South  America,"  he  answered,  simply.  "  We  shall  be  at  sea 
*xi  less  than  a  week." 

All  this  in  a  low  subdued  voice,  but  they  could  have  spoken  out 
loud  had  they  pleased,  for  burst  after  burst  of  applause  now  shook 
Oie  very  walls  of  the  theatre,  and  excited  spectators  waving  fans, 
^^adkerchiefs,  opera-glasses,  rose  tumultuously  in  their  places,  to 
'Welcome  the  great  American  actress,  at  this  moment  making  her 
™^  appearance  before  a  British  public. 

From  his  ill-contrived  comer  Gerard  could  see  so  little  of  the 
performance  that  he  might  indeed  have  left  the  box  without  further 
^xilightenment,  but  that  Mrs.  Vandeleur,  hurt,  confused,  dismayed, 
^^uld  think  of  nothing  better  than  to  make  room  for  him,  and  direct 
*^i«  attention  to  the  stage. 

The  scene,  representing  the  confessional  of  a  cathedral,  left  nothing 

*^  be  desired    in    architectural    grandeur    and    florid    decoration. 

Iff  adame  Molinara,  as  Violante,  about  to  relieve  her  conscience  from 

^  leavy  list  of  theatrical  sins,  came  forward  with  peculiar  dignity  of 

8^t  and  gesture,  enveloped  from  head  to  foot  in  a  long  white  veil. 

^▼cu  Mrs.  Vandeleur  could  not  have  recognised  her  under  its  folds. 

^^^wid  applauded  like  the  rest,  and  observed  to  his  companion,  "  You 

k        can  lee  ahe  is  an  actress  by  the  way  she  walks  across  the  stage  !  " 

i  ^OL.  ra.  K.8.  N 
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Round  after  round,  the  well-trained  artist  sustained  that  deafen- 
ing applause  without  being  tempted  to  destroy  the  illusion  of  the 
piece  by  abandoning  her  dramatic  character;  but  at  length  the 
enthusiasm  reached  such  a  height,  that  to  delay  its  acknowledg- 
ment would  have  seemed  alike  imcourteous  and  ungrateful.  The  stai 
came  forward  to  the  footlights,  raised  her  veil,  and  executed  a 
curtsey  to  the  very  groimd. 

Then,  indeed,  the  excitement  became  a  tumult.  A  storm  oi 
bouquets  burst  up6n  the  stage,  besides  one  that  fell  short  of  it: 
mark,  and  only  reached  the  big  drum  in  the  orchestra.  Shouts  cz 
'*  brava  !  "  resoimded  from  pit  and  boxes,  while  repeated  calls  Om 
the  band  to  strike  up  ''  Yankee-Doodle "  pealed  from  the  gaUerj^ 
but  through  it  all  there  came  to  Norah's  car  a  hoarse  whisper,  as  m 
one  in  extremity  of  pain,  and  every  syllable  smote  like  a  knell  \xjfcz 
her  heart. 

"Believe  me,"  it  said,  **I  did  not  know  of  this.  You  must  fee 
I  could  never  have  so  insulted  you.  It  is  well  I  am  to  leave  EnglnnM 
My  own — my  only  love — ^may  God  in  heaven  bless  you.  We  sh^ 
never  meet  again  !  " 

And  this  while  Cousin  Charlie  and  Theresa  and  the  others, 
feet  off,  were  laughing  and  jesting  and  criticising  the  new 
Her  eyes,  her  arms,  her  ankles,  the  depth  of  her  curtsey,  and 
general  turn  of  her  draperies. 

Norah  heard  the  box  door  shut,  and  then  lights,  audience,  sta 
pit,  boxes,  all  seemed  to  swim  before  her  eyes. 

**Mr.  Burton,"  said  she,  in  a  faint  voice,  putting  out  her 
with  that  helpless  gesture  of  entreaty  peculiar  to  the  blind,  "  i 
you  take  me  out  ?     I  desired  my  carriage  to  wait.    Would  you  m. 
asking  for  it  P     The  gas  or  something  makes  me  feel  ilL"     And 
rejecting  every  kindly  offer  of  assistance  and  companionship 
on  her  by  Theresa  and  Miss  Tregunter,  Norah  left  the  box, 
descended  the  private  staircase  of  the  theatre,  arm-in-arm  with 
man  she  most  disliked  in   London,  conscious  only  that   she 
vaguely  grateful  to  somebody,   it  mattered  not  to  whom,  for 
relief  it  afforded  her  to  get  away. 


Chapter  UX. 

EXIT. 


For  the  convenience  of  its  manager,  the  Accordion 

private  door,  opening  on  a  quiet  narrow  street,  and  tere  Mrs.  U^* 

deleur'i^  carriage  was  found  in  waiting  according  to  ordeis. 
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•eah  air  revived  its  mistress  almost  immediately.  She  implored 
lurton  to  rejoin  his  party  without  delay,  a  request  that  gentleman 
ad  the  good  taste  to  accord  at  once,  congratulating  himself,  it  must 
&  admitted,  that  so  far  at  least  his  scheme  had  been  tolerably 
iccess^. 

Itetuming  to  the  box,  he  found  Gerard  Ainslie  too  had  vanished, 
fobody  else  was  sufficiently  anxious  about  Mrs.  Yandelcur  to  press 
lim  with  further  questions,  when  he  observed  quietly,  "She  was 
mfferiag  from  a  bad  headache,  so  he  had  packed  her  up  in  her 
carriage  and  sent  her  home."  In  truth,  these,  like  the  rest  of  the 
Bpectators,  could  spare  attention  for  nothing  but  the  all-engrossing 
Vusiness  of  the  stage. 

The  long-drawn  aisles  of  its  scenic  cathedral  had  been  darkened 
»  skilfully,  as  to  convey  an  idea  of  dim  religious  grandeur,  and  vast 
irehitectural  space.     A  few  wax-tapers  twinkled  through  the  gloom. 
Violante,  her  white  veil  fallen    from  her  brow,   her    black  hair 
levelled  on  her  shoulders,  knelt  with  clasped  hands  and  wild 
imploring  eyes  before  the  love-stricken  Cardinal,  while  enumerating 
ihe  catalogue  of  her  sins.     It  was  to  the  credit  of  our  old  friend 
Mr.  BruflF, — we  beg  his  pardon,  Mr.  Barrington  Belgrave, — ^that 
•Wwugh  he  recognised  her  at  rehearsal,  he  had  respected  the  in- 
cognita of  his  former  pupil.     It  was  also  to  his  credit  that  on  the 
prcsent  occasion  he  abstained  from  his  customary  rant.     The  tones 
rf  repressed  passion  in  which  he  addressed  her  as  "  my  daughter," 
the  shiver,  admirably  controlled,  that  shook  him  from  head  to  heel, 
^rtien  she  besought  his  blessing,   must  have  elicited  its  meed  of 
•P^^ise,  then  and  there,  but  for  the  invincible  attraction  of  the 
penitent  herself.     Those  low  tones  of  hers,  from  which  intense  power 
w  histrionic  genius  had  purged  all  provincialism  of  expression  or 
*^cent,  vibrated  to  every  heart;  and  many  an  eye  was  wet  with 
*eMs,  while  the  whisper — for  it  was  scarcely  more  than  a  whisper — 
thrilled  through  the  whole  house,  that  told  how  the  beautiful  Italian 
^ggled  with  her  sin,  and  her  despair. 

**  So  when  entreaty  comes, 
Not  like  an  angel,  all  in  robes  of  light, 
Nor  hero  nodding  from  a  golden  car ; 
But  earthly-troubled,  weary,  worn,  and  sad, 
Yet  for  defeat  the  prouder;— and  the  eyes, 
The  haunting  eyes,  draw  tears  from  out  my  heart, 
Pleading  an  endless,  hopeless,  wordless  grief; 
Must  I  not  pity,  Father  'f  " 

.  "  ^M,  it  is  not  with  her  we  have  to  do,  with  the  successfid  actress 
^^  crowded,  lighted  theatre,  holding  hundreds  entranced  by  the 
™W  of  her  fictitious  woes.  No.  It  is  with  the  lonely  suflfering 
!/^  oatside  in  the  dark  deserted  street,  pressing  her  temples 
^  Against  the  cushions  of  her  carriage,  weeping  bitter  tears  in 

n2 
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solitude,  yet  not  so  bitter  as  to   flow  iinmingled  with  a  sp 
consolation  in  the  thought  that,  now  as  ever,  for  good  and 
spite  of  all  that  had  come  and  gone,  through  shame,  sorr 
separation,  her  image   was   still   cherished,   still   worshippc 
beloved ! 

Yes,  it  was  impossible  to  mistake  those  tones  of  passionate 
felt  despair  in  which  he  bade  her  farewell.  Not  the  most  c 
mate  power  of  acting,  not  his  own  wife's,  could  have  feigned  i 
weariness  of  desolation  that  spoke  in  every  one  of  those  ha] 
words.  Her  tears  flowed  faster  while  she  recalled  their  tende 
proachful  sadness,  their  meek,  undying  love,  and  brain  grew 
heart  stouter,  as  she  wept  on.  He  should  not  part  like  this  I 
if  she  waited  in  that  dismal  street  all  night !  Of  womanly 
and  womanly  pride,  the  ^Vhite  Rose  cherished  more  than  he: 
To  a  presimiing  suitor  none  could,  or  would,  have  dealt  a  si 
rebuff;  but  here  was  an  emergency  in  which  to  the  false  shai 
moment  might  be  sacrificed  the  repose — more,  the  very  pu 
a  lifetime.  She  must  go  mad,  she  felt,  if  he  went  away  witl 
seeing  him  again,  to  ask  what  had  happened  ?  how  she  had  < 
him  ?  why  this  change  had  grown  up  between  them  ?  and 
him  that,  though  she  was  well  satisfied  to  lose  him  for  ever, 
of  justice  and  right,  nothing  here,  or  hereafter — no,  not  a  1 
wives — should  drive  him  from  the  place  he  had  always  he 
always !  though  she  had  been  so  cruelly  false  to  him),  and 
should  hold  in  her  heart. 

After  that,  she  thought,  it  would  be  much  easier  to  give 
and  perhaps  in  time  this  woman  would   amend,  and  make 
devoted  wife. 

Far  off  in  the  future  might  be  a  life  of  success,  usefuln 
even  domestic  comfort,  for  Gerard ;  while,  for  herself  I — 
mattered  little  what  became  of  her.  She  was  no  Roman  Cat' 
the  refuge  would  have  occurred  to  her  of  a  cloister.  At  prese 
Norah  felt  as  if  she  could  never  be  at  rest  but  in  the  tomb. 

Meanwhile  she  waited  on,  watching  the  door  from  wh 
expected  Gerard  every  moment  to  emerge.  And,  though  whil 
eagerly  desired  it,  and  half  dreaded  the  interview  as  positive 
last,  time  lengthened  itself  out,  till  she  began  to  feel  j 
on  her  senses  the  unrealised  horror,  the  vague  apprchensi 
dream. 

Suddenly,  with  a  start,  she  thrust  her  delicate,  bare  head  f 
carriage- window,  and  observed  that  a  couple  of  foot-passeng 
stopped  mid-way  in  the  crossing  at  the  end  of  the  street, 
faces  Ipoked  very  pale  under  a  glare  of  gaslight ;  their  attitu 
pressed  curiosity  and  consternation.  Great-coated  policem 
hurried  rapidly  past,  vouchsafing  no  answer  to  the  eager  i 
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poured  on  them.     Presently  the  trampling  of  many  footsteps  rained 
along  the  adjacent  street,  and  smothered,  scuffling  noises  came  from 
ihe  theatre  itself.     Then,  even  ere  Norah  could  frame  the  idea  sud- 
denly presented  to  her  mind,  it  was  substantiated  by  that  thrilling 
cry   which,  more  than  any  other  alarm,  seems  to  paralyse  the  boldest 
hearts,  habituated   to   every  other   extremity   of  danger.     **Fire! 
fire  !  "  was  shouted,  loud  and  clear.     She  could  not  be  mistaken ;  she 
was   .sure  of  it  before  the  startling  words  had  been  taken  up  and 
re-echoed   by  a  hundred  voices.     Listening  with  strained,  horror- 
stricken  attention,  Norah  could  hear  a  suppressed  stir  and  bustle 
inside  the  theatre,  rising  to  wild,  tumultuous  confusion,  and  subsiding 
again  as  quickly  in  an  unaccountable  calm,  while  over  all  arose  long, 
swelling  bursts  of  harmony  from  the  grand,  majestic  music  of  the 
March  in  Faust. 

Robert  Smart,  in  attendance  on  his  mistress,  turned  a  very  white, 
helpless  face  towards  the  carriage- window,  and  it  is  possible  that  at 
this  juncture  may  have  dawned  on  him  some  vag^e  intention  of 
going  to  inquire  what  had  happened.  If  so,  it  was  put  to  immediate 
flight  by  the  appearance,  at  the  manager's  door,  of  the  manager  him- 
self, pale  as  death,  haggard,  disordered,  trembling  all  over,  yet  pre- 
serving that  presence  of  mind  which  seldom  deserts  those  who  are 
accustomed  to  trust  in  their  own  resources  and  to  act  for  themselves. 
His  hair,  whiskers,  and  eyelashes  were  singed,  his  gloves  and  dress 
discoloured,  scorched,  and  smelling  strongly  of  fire ;  about  him, 
^,  there  climg  a  faint,  fearful  odour  as  of  roasted  flesh.  Utterly 
^hast  though  he  looked,  into  his  eyes  came  a  gleam  of  satisfaction 
^hen  they  rested  on  the  carriage.  "  How  providential ! "  he  exclaimed. 
"■Mrs.  Vandeleur,  a  frightful  accident  has  happened.  They  are 
'^ringing  it  out  here." 

It ! — was  there  no  hope  then  ?  Her  heart  stopped  beating  while  he 
fpoke ;  but  she  leapt  out  unhesitating,  and  intimated  to  him — more 
^  dumb  show  than  words — that  her  carriage  shoidd  be  at  his  and 
•^e  sufferer's  disposal.  Ere  he  could  thank  her,  Gerard  Ainslie, 
"^.  Bruff  and  two  more  actors — these  three  Still  in  the  costumes  of 
^he  parts  they  had  been  playing — moved  heavily  and  carefully 
through  the  doorway,  bearing  amongst  them,  covered  over  with  a 
^oak,  a  shapeless  bimdle  of  rags,  shreds,  stage  jewellery,  and  human 
^^ering,  that  had  been  a  beautiful  woman  and  a  consummate  actress 
"^t  ten  minutes  ago  ! 

Making  room  for  these  on  the  pavement,  Mrs.  Vandeleur  was  touched 
"J  Gerard's  shoulder  as  he  passed.  She  did  not  yet  understand  the 
^tastrophe,  though  it  was  a  relief  to  learn  that  he,  at  least,  seemed 
•*fe,  "Who  is  it  ?"  she  asked ;  and  even  at  such  a  time  the  well- 
known  voice  caused  him  to  turn  his  head.  "  It  is  my  wife  !  "  he 
•ttswered,  and  she.  found  herself  thinking  she  had  never  heard  him 
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8X)eak  in  that  strange,  hoarse  tone  before.  "  Gerard,"  she  whisper 
very  softly,  and  laid  her  hand  unconsciously  on  his  shoulder ;  "  eve 
moment  is  precious  !     Take  her  home  at  once  to  my  house/* 

A  doctor  was  already  in  attendance.  He  and  Gerard  lifted  H 
poor  actress,  now  moaning  feebly  in  extremity  of  pain,  into  the  ca 
riage,  while  Norah — roused  to  all  her  natural  energy  under  pressa 
of  emergency — ^hailed  a  passing  Hansom,  woimd  herself  into  it  jn 
as  she  was,  with  bare  head  and  evening  dress,  to  dash  home  and  g 
every  thing  ready,  only  pausing  an  instant  for  the  despatch  of  Kobe 
Smart,  who  recovered  his  wits  slowly,  in  another  direction,  to  aecc 
fresh  advice  and  more  assistance. 

So  poor  Fanny  was  carried  helplessly  off  to  the  very  house  of 
others  in  London  which,  perhaps,  she  would  have  been  most  lotiL 
enter  of  her  own  free  will,  and  Gerard  Ainslie  found  himself,  unde- 
new  and  frightful  complication  of  circumstances,  crossing  once  m. 
that  well-known  threshold,  at  which  he  had  thought  to  lay  do^ 
once  for  all,  every  hope  of  happiness  he  had  cherished  upon  earth. 


Chapter  LX. 

after  long  years. 

Day  after  day  poor  Fanny  lingered  on,  suffering  less,  perhap « 
physical  pain,  than  if  her  case  had  been  more  hopeless  from  the  G 
Doctors  looked  grave,  and  shook  their  heads,  but  ordered  brax: 
stimulants,  opiates,  nevertheless  ;  everything  to  relieve  pain,  to  r<. 
vitality,  and  to  sustain  strength.  Still  she  pined  and  faded  gradtai 
away,  lying  for  hours  together  in  a  state  of  utter  unconsciousix: 
and  stupor,  varied  at  intervals,  further  and  further  apart,  by  a  v»i 
longing  restlessness,  that  produced  fever  and  exhaustion.  She  co 
only  speak  in  whispers,  and  even  such  weak  efforts  were  atten* 
with  considerable  exertion,  but  her  largo  black  eyes,  glowing  ^ 
beautiful  with  the  light  that  is  kindled  in  some  other  world  tl 
this,  would  follow  Norah  about  the  sick  room,  with  a  touching  wic^ 
gaze,  that  seemed  to  implore  forgiveness,  while  it  expressed  remo 
gratitude,  and  affection. 

Mrs. ,  Vandeleur  scarcely  left  her    side,    and,   indeed,    the    1 
sufferer  grew  verj'  desponding  and  querulous  when  she  missed 
gentle  touch  that  anticipated  all  her  wants,  and  the  kind  loving^ 
that  never  looked  upon  her  but  with  8}nnpathy,  forgiveness^ 
compassion. 

Here  were  two  women,  each  of  whom  had  injured  the  other  L"^ 
dearest  hopes,  her  deepest  and  most  sacred  affections  ;  but  on^^ 
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learned  those  lessons  of  resignation  and  self-sacrifice  by  which 
mortals  must  be  trained  for  immortality.  And  the  other  was  even 
no'w  trembling  on  a  shore,  where  much  that  seemed  so  necessary  in 
lier  earthly  journey  was  to  be  discarded  and  abandoned,  as  but  vain 
incumbrance  for  her  Aiture  voyage  on  the  silent  sea — so  vague,  so 
dark,  so  cold,  so  terrible  to  all.  Yet  over  its  dreary  surface  is  there 
not  ahed  a  light  from  the  shining  form  of  Him  who  walks  upon  the 
waters,  and  stretches  out  a  hand  to  save  the  weakest  of  us  ere  we 
sink  into  an  imfathomable  deep  ? 

These  two  had  forgiven  each  other  their  injuries,  as  they  hoped 
themselves  to  be  forgiven.  There  was  nothing  between  them  now 
but  peace,  and  confidence,  and  goodwill.  I  suppose  if  patients  were 
doctors  they,  too,  would  err  on  the  side  of  timidity,  and  shrink  with 
professional  caution  from  anything  in  the  shape  of  responsibility^ 
The  best  advice  in  London  forbade  all  excitement  as  most  injurious 
to  the  sufferer,  and  peremptorily  interdicted  Fanny  from  the  visits 
of  her  husband.  At  last,  however,  on  one  occasion,  when,  after  an 
exceedingly  bad  night,  the  invalid  had  prayed  very  earnestly  for  a 
few  minutes'  conversation  with  Gerard,  three  wise  men,  whose  faces 
locked  wiser  and  more  solemn  than  usual,  annoimced  that  her  peti- 
tion might  be  granted,  and  then  Mrs.  Vandeleur  knew  that  there 
''^^aa  no  longer  any  hope. 

It  lasted  but  a  short  time,  that  interview  between  husband  and 
^ife,  the  first  for  long  years  of  separation,  never  to  be  repeated  here 
^*^  earth.  No  one  else  was  present,  and  mutual  forgiveness,  penitence, 
'^^conciliation,  whatever  took  place,  remained  as  they  ought  to  remain, 
Without  witness  and  without  record ;  only,  weak  as  she  was,  Fanny's 
'^iies  could  be  heard  uninterrupted  for  many  minutes  consecutivdy, 
^  if  she  were  arguing  and  expostulating  on  some  subject  very  near 
*^^  heart,  so  that  when  Gerard  left  the  room,  pale,  trembling,  with 
'^ftrfid  eyes,  and  she  called  him  back  once  more  to  her  bedside,  the 
*^^  words  she  ever  spoke  to  her  husband,  were  heard  plainly  by,  at 
*®^at,  one  mourning  listener,  through  the  half-closed  door. 

**  Then  you've  promised,  dear,  and  I'm  easy.     It's  the  only  way  to 

^^^o  all  the  harm  I've  done  you ;  and  you'll  be  happy,  Gerard,  never 

*sar.    You're  yoimg  still,  you  know, — young  for  a  man.     And  I 

^^uldn't  have  made  you  the  right  sort  of  wife — ^not  if  it  was  ever  so. 

1  wasn't  brought  up  to  it.     And  Gerard,  dear,  in  Ripley  Church- 

y^urd,  as  I  said,  dose  to  father— d'ye  mind  ? — I'm  tired  now — I 

^iunk  rU  take  a  sleep.     God  bless  you,  Gerard !     Perhaps  I'll  see 

you  to-morrow — ^perhaps,  dear,  I'll  never  see  you  again  !  " 

It  is  easy  to  understand  how  a  lady  of  Miss  Tregunter's  wealth, 
laduon,  and  general  pretensions  coidd  only  be  married  at  such  a 
chuoh  as  St.  George's  or  St.  James's,  and  of  these  she  elected  the 
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latter,  in  consequence,  I  imagine,  of  some  technical  necessity  con—* 
nected  with  her  bridegroom's  residence  in  that  parish.  Of  brides- 
maids, I  understand,  she  had  exactly  four  couple,  though  why  sc^ 
large  an  escort  should  have  been  requisite,  what  were  the  duties  ot:  ^ 
these  beautiful  auxiliaries,  or  how  far  the  bride  derived  moral  suppor^— 
from  their  presence,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conjecture.  There  they  were^ 
nevertheless,  all  in  pink,  decorated,  besides,  with  ornaments  of  rubie^a 
precisely  similar  in  pattern,  presented  by  the  bridegroom. 

Miss  Tregunter  herself  was  obliged  to  abandon  her  favourite 
colour,  in  compliance  with  the  dictates  of  an  over-fastidious  cr 
tion,  but  preserved  as  much  of  it  as  possible  in  her  cheeks,  so  thi 
when  she  dropped  her  veil,  Burton,  who  was  best  man  on 
occasion,  felt  forcibly  reminded  of  the  lace-covered  toilet-table  i^r 
her  dressing-room,  as  he  beheld  it  when  admitted  with  oth*-_ 
hymeneal  officials  to  a  public  view  of  her  trousseau  laid  out  in 
apartment. 

The  Dandy  was  free  from  his  difficulties  after  all,  and  had  escap  - 
far  better  than  he  deserved.  There  are  men  in  the  world,  more  thr 
we  generally  suppose,  for  whom  it  is  an  impossibility  to  hit  an  enerr 
when  he  is  do^vn,  and  Gerard  Ainslie  was  one  of  them.  Durir 
Fanny's  illness  this  gentleman  could  not,  of  course,  leave  Engl 
as  he  had  originally  intended,  and  the  disposal,  at  considerable  1 
of  the  district  he  had  purchased  in  South  America,  with  the  sal^ 
that  well-found  barque,  T/te  Wliitc  Bose,  letter  A,  No.  1,  entered 
Lloyd's  clinker-built  and  copper-fastened,  besides  full  freight  a 
provisions  lying  on  board  of  her  in  London  Docks,  put  him  in  possess' 
of  a  large  sum  of  ready  money,  for  which  he  believed  he  coidd 
no  more  fitting  use  than  to  extricate  Burton  from  his  most  pressixK:^^ 
liabilities,  thus,  to  use  Dolly  Egremont's  expression,  "  setting  him  o^c: 
his  legs  again,  though  the  beggar  didn't  deserve  it,  and  giving  hic:^ 
one  more  chance  to  be  a  man  or  a  mouse !  " 

There  was  but  little  of  the  sentimental  in  Mr.  Burton's  composi — ' 
tion ;  but  his  wonted  eloquence  deserted  him  when  he  grasped  the  ^ 
friend's  hand  whom  he  had  injured  so  cruelly,  and  tried  to  thank    - 
him,  with  dry  lips  and  a  knot  in  his  throat.     For  once  his  heart  was 
too  full  to  speak. 

He  made  a  capital  "  best  man  "  for  Dolly  though,  nevertheless, 
arranging  all  the  details  and  ceremonious  observances  of  the 
wedding  with  a  tact  that  seems  especially  accorded  by  nature  to 
those  who  are  predestined  to  remain  bachelors  themselves.  The 
cake  with  its  ring  and  thimble  was  ordered,  and  I  believe  com- 
poimded  under  his  directions.  The  lawyers  were  hastened,  the 
license  was  procured,  the  clergyman  advertised,  the  wedding-feast  pro- 
vided, and  the  invitations  were  sent  out.  Not  the  most  distant  rela- 
tion of  bride  or  bridegroom  was  omitted,  and  I  have  been  unable  to 
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learn  that  anybody  took  offence  at  the  slightest  neglect  or  want  of 

deference  during  the  whole  proceedings,  so  that  when  Theresa  in  the 

try  signed  her  name  to  the  register  with  a  flourish,  just  below 

Cousin  Charles/'  she  was  justified  in  affirming  that  through  the 

liole  course  of  her  experience  she  had  never  been  concerned  in  so 

oi^erly,  so  well-conducted,  and  altogether  so  decorous  a  wedding  ! 

They  were  likely  to  be  indeed  a  happy  couple  ;  and  every  one  of 
-tLheir  friends  wished  them  well.     None  more  so  than  a  man  in  deep 
ZELOuming  passing  down  the  street,  as   the  last  carriage  with  its 
liveried  servants,  brilliant  in  bouquets  and  white  favours,  set  its 
freight  of  beauty  down  at  the  church  door.     His  dress  denoted  that 
lB.e    had  lately  sustained  some  domestic  bereavement,  but  on  Gerard 
Ainslie's  brow  might  be  traced  a  joyous  expression  of  hope  and  con- 
fidence, such  as  it  had  not  worn  since  the  days  of  Marston  Rectory 
Ripley  Marshes,  long  ago.     In  his   eyes  had  come  that  light 
liieh  the  poet  tells  \is  "  never  was  on  sea  or  shore,"  but  which 
XKioet  of  us  have  seen  at  some  period  of  our  lives,  in  the  eyes  we  best 
love  to  look  on  here  below,  that  we  humbly  hope  will  shine  on  us 
^axLchanged  in  heaven  hereafter. 

The  association  of  ideas,  the  links  on  which  thought  follows 
tJiought,  as  wave  succeeds  to  wave,  and  the  tendency  to  speak  aloud 
vrhen  none  but  ourselves  can  hear,  are  amongst  the  eccentricities  of 
X'cason,  the  most  eccentric,  the  most  unreasonable.  Turning  into  St. 
JTames's  Street,  a  crossing-sweeper  on  whom  he  bestowed  a  shilling, 
^¥as  the  only  listener  to  Gerard's  imconnected  thanksgiving — 

"  What  have  I  done  to  deserve  to  be  so  happy  P    How  can  I  ever 
\iope  to  be  worthy  of  her  ?     I  suppose  my  darling  will  have  to  be 
married  in  a  bonnet,  when  the  year  is  out.     She  surely  won't  insist 
on  waitmg  longer  than  that  ?  " 
And Norah  didn't! 

G.  J.  Whyte  Melville. 
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ON  THE  CHRISTIAN  HYPOTHESIS,  AND  THE  METH« 

OF  ITS  VERIFICATION. 

Professor  Tynd.vll,  in  an  interesting  article  <m  ''Miracles  i 
Special  Providences,"  in  the  Fortnightly  Revibw  of  June  1 
concluded  with  a  warning  to  theologians  ''to  keep  to  their  c 
region,"  albeit  he  added  that  "  it  is  not  exclusively  theirs."  "  Un 
you  come  to  her  as  a  learner,"  wrote  the  Professor,  "keep  a^ 
from  physical  nature.  Here,  in  all  frankness,  I  would  observe,  1 
at  present  you  are  ill-informed,  self-deluded,  and  Ukely  to  del 
others.     Farewell ! " 

Why  is  the  region  of  the  theologian  "  not  cxchmvely  his  "  ?  ^ 
this  claim  on  the  part  of  science  to  the  right  of  traversing  1 
region  ?  Why  ?  if  not  because  science  has  to  do  with  facts,  and 
facts  lie  within  her  sphere,  and  therefore  that  for  science  to  8 
her  eye  to  any  fact,  to  leave  any  dark  comer  unexplored,  as 
which  she  dare  not  enter,  would  be  unscientific  indeed.  Beea 
also,  facts  are  so  intimately  related  to  each  other,  that  purposely 
overlook  one  set  of  facts  would  be  purposely  to  put  up  with  a  pai 
and  one-sided,  and  therefore  distorted,  knowledge  of  the  rest. 

This  is  why  the  scientific  layman,  and,  more  than  all,  the  poail 
philosopher,  cannot  allow  theologians  to  claim  the  ground  of  relig 
as  exclusively  their  own.  Men  whose  habitual  attitude  towa 
facts  must  of  necessity  be  that  of  learners,  who  cannot  put  off 
childlike  spirit  of  true  inductive  inquiry  without  ceasing  to  be  i 
of  science  and  positive  philosophers,  ought  not  to  be  warned  a^ 
from  the  manors  of  theology,  as  they  themselves  thus  warn  ai 
theologians  from  the  fields  of  science.  They  should  rather 
welcomed. 

Still,  however  willing  one  may  be  to  grant  this,  it  must,  I  fear 
confessed  that  in  the  words  in  which  Professor  Tyndall  chose  to  w 
ofi"  the  theological  poacher  there  is  a  tone  which  augurs  ill  for 
attainment  of  that  earnest  desire  for  the  reconcilement  of  relij 
and  science,  which  pervaded  another  and  equally  interesting  ari 
in  a  later  number — that  in  which  Mr.  Lewes  reviewed  the  Duk 
Argyll's  "  Reign  of  Law." 

There  is  an  impleasant  ring  about  this  "  farewell "  of  Profe 
,  Tyndall,  which  seems  to  speak,  intentionally  or  not,  of  an  f/nscien 
indifference,  which  seems  to  say,  "  Neither  do  I  care  to  enter  j 
region,  as  a  learner  or  otherwise."  And  yet,  if  Mr.  Lewes  be  righ 
thinking  that  there  is  a  religion  which,  if  we  could  get  hold  oi 
"  would  be  the  most  precious  of  man's  possessions,"  and  that 
religion  and  science  "  not  only  can  be  reconciled,  but  must  both 
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imperfect  until  they  are  reccmciled,"  surely  it  were  at  least 
wliile  for  the  positive  philoeopher  and  scientific  layman, 
fe'feixig  theolog^ns  and  current  theology  alone^  if  he  likes,  in  true 
a.(eTitific  spirit  himself  to  explore  the  facts  on  which  the  Christian 
y^HDthedys  rests,  and  so  far  as  possible  to  subject  it  to  the  test  of 
e9ri£cation  which  every  other  hypothesis  must  undergo  before  it 
i  accepted  or  rejected. 

Silt  has  this  really  been  done  ? 

Ck)mte,  indeed,  in  his  dislike  of  open  questions^  t^/^philosophicaUy 
z^sufned,  without  proofs  the  truth  of  the  Atheistic  hypothesis ;  but 
llkat  he  transgressed  a  fundamental  canon  of  his  own  philosophy  in 
doing  80,  we  have  upon  the  authority  of  one  of  his  greatest  and 
fiairest  English  disciples.     And  though  it  would  not  be  fair  to  con- 
dude  that  Comte's   unphilosophical  assumption  is   shared  by  our 
"Engliah  positivists  and  most  clear-headed  men  of  science,  yet  an 
equally  unphilosophical  assumption,  that  the  Christian  hypothesis  is 
not  worth  their  scientific  study,  seems  to  me  to  be  traceable  here  and 
there  in  their  writings ;  and  if  I  may  venture  to  say  so,  to  keep  them 
from  that  earnest  investigation  of  its  nature,  and  the  method  of  its 
verification,  which,  in  my  humble  view,  it  may  fairly  demand  at  the 
hands  of  any  philosophical  and  scientific  inquirer  who  wishes  to  be 
consistent  throughout  with  his  own  principles,  and  to  leave  no  stone 
unturned  in  their  fmthful  application. 

But  what  do  we  mean  by  the  "  Christian  hypothesis  '*  ?  Not  any 
particular  theology.  It  does  not  follow  that  because  mediaeval 
wtronomy,  with  its  crystalline  spheres  and  epicycles,  was  a  system  of 
«»verified  hypotheses,  that  therefore  there  are  no  stars  and  planets 
at  all — ^no  knowledge  of  them  possible — ^all  astronomy  a  fiction. 
The  stars  and  planets  remained  the  same  throughout.  What  had  to 
be  done  was  to  substitute  hypotheses  which  can  be  verified  for  those 
*l»t  could  not.  So  of  Christianity.  It  does  not  follow  that  because 
"■^^val  theology,  with  its  unverifiable  hypotheses  of  original  sin, 
ekctuMi,  vicarious  satis&ction,  verbal  inspiration,  priestly  power, 
<^^*Mnunion  of  saints,  and  the  like,  is  unbelievable,  that  therefore 
"icre  is  no  God,  no  Christ,  no  eternal  life,  no  change  of  heart — no 
*aowledge  of  them  possible — all  theology  a  fiction.  The  Christianity 
®» the  future,  if  it  is  to  be  believable,  cannot,  it  is  true,  consist  of 
^^^verified  hypotheses ;  but  the  question  is  whether,  after  all  the 
^'"iumerable  theological  epicycles  have  been  cut  away  from  it,  there 
"^  not  remain  a  "  Christian  hypothesis  "  which  can  be  verified. 

^  there  be,  it  must  clearly  be  based,  like  every  other  hypothesis 
®pable  of  verification,  upon  facts  which,  however  superhuman  they 
^y  ^,  have  somehow  or  other  come  within  the  sphere  of  our 
™wle<lge. 

^at  are  these  iacts  ? 
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Whence  did  a  believing  Jew  before  the  Christian  era  derive  ] 
religious  faith  ?  From  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  in  the  first  pla 
Perhaps  so.  But  what  was  it  in  these  Scriptures  which  gave  h 
his  faith  ?  Their  supposed  plenary  inspiration  ?  Certainly  n 
For,  even  though  probably  he  did  believe  in  their  inspiration,  a 
read  therein  an  authoritative  declaration  of  Jewish  theology,  whi 
on  the  faith  of  their  being  inspired  he  would  have  swallowed  withi 
further  verification,  yet  those  Scriptures  themselves  did  not  g 
him  a  chance  of  so  accepting  a  dogmatic  theology.  The  Scriptui 
inspired  or  not,  were  a  record  of  phenomena,  of  facts,  in  the  religii 
experience  of  his  nation  from  the  earliest  times,  from  which  the  write 
and  he  aft«r  them,  inferred  the  presence  and  influence  of  a  Div 
Spirit,  whom  consistently  with  that  inference  they  spoke  of  as  " 
God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,"  "  the  God  of  Israel,"  a 
ultimately  the  "  God  of  the  whole  earth."  Those  phenomena  t 
great  extent  might  have  been  separated  from  the  inferences.  * 
call  of  Abraham  might  have  been  attributed  in  the  Book  of  Gen 
to  Mercury,  and  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  to  the  • 
influences  of  planets  in  unpropitious  conjunction,  and  still  the  b 
might  have  contained  a  moderately  truthful  record  of  the  facts, 
the  phenomena  themselves. 

And  whence  did  the  first  Christians  derive  their  faith  in  Clr 
tianity?  Do  their  own  accounts  of  it  leave  us  in  doubt  on  fl 
point  P  Are  they  not  records  of  further  phenomena  which  th 
themselves  had  seen,  and  from  which  they  drew  those  infereac 
out  of  which  they  formed  their  creed ;  inferences  which  might 
like  manner  be  separated  from  the  phenomena,  leaving  the  latt* 
strange  and  unaccounted  for,  no  doubt,  but  bXtXL  facts  which  sdei 
is  bound  to  explore  and  try  to  account  for  ? 

So  then  the  facts  of  the  religious  life  of  the  Jews,  of  the  li 
character,  and  teaching  of  Christ,  of  the  conversion,  labours,  a 
faith  of  St.  Paul,  of  the  history  of  the  first  Christians  and  the  eff 
of  Christianity  on  its  first  diffusion,  are  the  phenomena  from  which  i 
Christian  hypothesis,  scientifically  considered,  was  originally  inferr 
The  facts  of  Christian  life  for  eighteen  centuries,  and  the  lives  c 
experience  of  Christians  under  varied  circumstances  during  t 
period,  have  since  been  added  to  the  stock  of  phenomena  on  wh 
it  rests. 

Nor  do  these  phenomena  claim  exemption  from  the  ordini 
rules  as  to  evidence  or  verification.  They  may  be  traced,  those 
them  which  are  within  the  range  of  sense,  to  "  the  primordial  1 
of  sensation,"  those  of  them  transcending  sense  to  "  conformity  w 
the  necessary  laws  of  thought."  The  reality  of  the  phenomena  of  i 
lives  of  Abraham,  Joseph,  Moses,  Joshua,  Samuel,  David,  the  Hebi 
prophets,  John,  of  Christ,  of  Paul,  of  the  thousands  of  Christii 
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who  lave  lived  and  died  since  during  eighteen  centuries,  though  not 
all  of  them  altogether  with  the  same  degree  of  certainty,  rest  like 
those  of   the  lives  of   other    men — Zoroaster,    Homer,    Socrates, 
Alexander,  CsBsar,  Charlemagne,  Napoleon — upon  historical  testi- 
mony.    Some  doubt  may  rest  upon  the  existence  of  a  Homer,  and  so 
speculations  may  be  raised  as  to  what  kind  of  an  Exodus  Moses  may 
have  led.     But   the  broad  facts  of  the  religious  life  of  the  Jewish 
nation  and  of  sixty  generations  of  Christians  remain,  I  presume, 
indestructible.     From  the  days  of  Abraham  till  now   there   have 
always  been  men  who  have  believed  themselves  to  have  been  subjects 
of  9ome  influence,  whatever  it  be,  which  they  have  followed,  believing 
it  to  be  the  influence  of  a  Divine  Spirit.     That  influence,  whatever 
it  be,  centred  in  the  person  of  Christ ;  Se  said  he  came  to  bear 
witness  to  ffim  from  whence  it  came,  that  He  came   from  Sim, 
that  the  worship  of  the  "  Unseen  God,*'  instead  of  being  confined  as 
formerly  to  the  descendants  of  Abraham,  was  thenceforth  to  spread 
among  the  Gentiles  also.     And  the  fact  is,  it  did  spread  from  that 
nioment,  so  that  from  that  time  to  this  the  Christian  religion  has 
I>een  the  one  powerful  living  religion  of  the  civilised  world.     Thou- 
sands of  Christians  meanwhile,  from  that  time  to  this,  have  believed 
tliat  they  have  been  recipients  of  this  same  spiritual  influence,  that 
It  has  changed  their  hearts,  that  in  following  it  some  of  them  have 
^t  times  been  led  in  a  very  remarkable  way  which  to  themselves  and 
otliers  around  them  seemed  superhuman  ;  that  their  prayers  have  in 
*^^fce  manner  apparently  been  answered,  sometimes  in  a  way  which 
they  believed  could  not  be  the  result  of  mere  coincidence  or  chance. 
-"iey  may  or  may  not  have  been  mistaken,  but  the  facts  remain. 

In  like  manner,  whether  miracles  are  considered  unbelievable  d 

f^^iori  or  not,  there  remains  the  fact  of  their  having  been  supposed 

^^^  Have  been  facts,  and  of  that  supposition  having  had  great  influence 

^^  the  lives  of  Christians.    And  here  I  would  observe  that  the  whole 

^^credibility  of  the  Christian  miracles  is  logically  deducible  to  the 

^^^nial  that  there  is  a  God,  or  that  if  there  be  a  God,  So  can,  con- 

^^^ently  with  his  own  laws,  have  produced  these  particular  results. 

"^^  ^1^  the  power  to  work  miracles  was  not  assumed  to  himself  even  by 

^l^rist.     His  miracles  were  attributed  by  him  to  the  power  of  God. 

-■^  the  same  breath  in  which  he  seemed  to  declare  his  Divinity  he 

^^clared,  "  The  Father  who  dwelleth  in  me  He  doeth  the  works." 

"^J^d  80  of  all  other  miracles  recorded  in  the  Old  or  New  Testament, 

the  Holy  Ghost  bearing  them  witness  with  signs  and  wonders,"  &c. 

Hence  the  point  of  the  evidence  of  miracles.     They  were  taken  to 

prove,  not  that  the  worker  of  them  was  a  superhuman  being,  but  that 

**  God  was  with  him."     Hence  the  raising  of  Lazarus  following  the 

audible  prayer  of  Christ  proved  that  "  God  had  sent  him."     Hence, 

^»  the  blind  man  held  the  lawyers  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma : 
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"  Herein  is  a  marvellous  thing.  Ye  say  that  he  is  a  sinner,  ax: 
yet  he  hath  opened  mine  eyes.  Now  we  know  that  God  hearci-i 
not  sinners,"  &c.  They  never  dreamed  that  any  one  but  (5-<i 
could  have  made  the  blind  to  see.  Hence,  also,  when  Christ  g^ 
the  alternative,  "  If  I  cast  out  de\ils  by  the  prince  of  the  devils,"  &:- 
on  the  one  hand,  "  If  by  the  finger  of  God,"  &c.,  on  the  other,  ihrn^- 
never  dreamed  of  a  third  way  by  which  they  might  escape  the 
elusion  they  shunned.  Hence,  with  regard  to  the  Christian  miracl 
the  case  stands  thus :  To  those  who  saw  them,  or  believed  tl^ 
upon  credible  testimony,  they  were  evidence  in  direct  verificatio 
the  Christian  hypothesis.  To  those  who  hold  on  through  thick 
thin  to  the  unrerifiahlc  hypothem  of  their  impoHsihilityy  they  are  doiml 
less  hindrances  in  the  way  of  its  verification.  But  whichever  vr£ 
of  miracles  we  take,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  multitudes  of  veraci« 
and  self-den}T[ng  men  staked  their  all  upon  their  belief,  at  all  ev 
in  the  two  greatest  of  all  Christian  miracles — the  resurrectio 
Christ  and  his  continued  spiritual  presence  with  them  afterwsi- 
This  itself  is  a  fact  within  the  range  of  sense  verified  by  reference  < 
the  test  of  sensation  as  fully  as  the  fact  that  Caosar  was  stabbe(3. 
Brutus  or  Jerusalem  destroyed  by  Titus. 

Let  it  be  clearly  understood  that  I  am  not  overstating  the 
or  gliding  smoothly  over  a  diflSculty.  I  am  asserting  only  that  ~~ 
facts  of  Christian  life  and  history,  whatever  they  may  be  found 
be  after  the  most  rigid  and  remorseless  subjection  to  the  scient^::: 
process  of  verification  —  these  facts  stand  in  the  same  relation 
the  Christian  hypothesis  as  the  fact  that  an  apple  falls  to  the  grour:::^ 
and  the  attractive  power  of  the  magnet,  did  to  the  Newtonian  hyp^ 
thesis  of  gravitation. 

The  Christian  h}'pothe8is  then  does  not,  considered  from  a  sciei^ 
tific  point  of  view,  claim  a  different  basis  from  other  seientiS 
hypotheses.  It  claims  to  be  an  ncioifific  as  they  are  (if  Christiai^ 
did  but  know  it !).  It  claims  to  be  an  inference  from  phenomena, 
which  can  be  reduced  to  the  ordinary  t<jst  of  sensation. 
But  can  the  hf/pof/iesis  be  verified  P 

Is  it  not  in  its  nature  unbelievable  to  the  scientific  mind! 
Does  not  its  main  conception  transgress  the  fundamental  canoi 
of  the  Positive  Philosophy,  \4z.,  that  all  knowledge  of  Notimem 
is  impossible,  human  knowledge  being  restricted  to  Phenomena 
I  think  not.  When  the  Christian  speaks  of  the  unseen  agen 
whose  existence  he  infers  from  the  phenomena  of  human  life  a 
his  "  Heavenly  Father,"  he  docs  not  claim  a  knowledge  of  "  Noc 
mena  "  any  more  than  the  physical  philosopher  does  in  calling  th?- 
unscen,  imponderable  agent  to  which  he  owes  his  telegraphs  El^ 
tricity. 

From  certain  phenomena  the  physical  philosopher  infers  the 
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sence  and  power  of  the  unseen,  imponderable  agent  which  he  calls 
Electricity.  In  like  manner,  from  certain  other  phenomena,  the 
Christian  philosopher  infers  the  presence  and  power  of  an  unseen 
agent  whom  he  calls  the  Spirit  of  God.  In  both  cases,  equally  and 
by  tlie  same  process  of  reasoning,  the  presence  and  power  of  an  agent, 
not  itself  directly  cognizable  to  the  senses,  is  inferred  from  its  effects 
upon  something  eke  which  is  thus  cognisable. 

In  both  cases  also  the  unseen  agent  is  known  only  in  its  (or  in 
Bk)  phenomenal  relation  to  ourselves.  It  is  true  that  the  Christian 
speakg  of  a  "personal  God,"  but  in  doing  so  he  surely  is  conscious 
that  he  is  using  a  word  expressive  of  an  analogy  which  must  not  be 
pashed  too  far.  What  he  means  is  not,  I  think,  that  "  God  *'  is  limited 
by  any  of  the  conditions  which  go  to  make  up  our  notion  of  a  human 
perwn,  but  that  the  phenomena  from  which  his  presence  is  inferred 
speak  of  his  relation  to  man  being  one  most  analogous  to  that  of 
nund  to  mind  or,  still  more  closely,  of  /teart  to  heart.  The  relationship, 
80  far  as  he  can  judge  from  the  phenomena,  is  not  one  of  physical 
attraction,  or  chemical  affinity,  or  magnetic  polarity,  but  a  loving  rela- 
tionship, as  I  have  said,  of  heart  to  heart ;  and  this,  I  think,  is  what  is 
BMant  by  the  Christian  when  he  speaks  of  a  "  personal  God."  He 
remembers  that  Christ  was  a  person  when  on  earth.  Whether  he  may 
rightly  be  called  a  "  person "  still,  when  no  longer  limited  by  th^ 
conditions  of  a  human  body,  is  of  little  matter,  so  long  as  his  spiritual 
idation  to  man  and  God's  relation  to  man  is  understood  to  be  one  as 
of  heart  to  heart.  If  this  be  what  Mr.  Carlyle  meant  when  he 
wphed  to  John  Sterling's  question,  whether  he  believed  in  a  "  per- 
gonal God,"  by  the  words,  "  That  is  unspeakable !  "  he  may  have  been 
^re  Christian  as  well  as  more  philosophical  than  many  Christians 
^uo  endorse  with  zeal  the  anathemas  of  the  Athanasian  creed. 

*'  There  is  more  faith  in  honest  doubt, 
Believe  me,  than  in  half  the  creeds.*' 

But  Btill  may  it  not  be  urged  that  the  Christian  hypothesis,  though 

« may  not  transgress  this  canon  of  the  Positive  philosophy,  yet  is 

'^^withstanding  unbelievable  on  another  ground — as  transgressing 

***  that  we  know  through  the  revelations  of  modern  science  of  the 

^"^^t  of  nature  and  "  the  reign  of  Law  "  ? 

*  can  well  understand  that  the  Positive  philosopher,  and  the  mind 

f^ooled  in  physical  science,  may  find  an  insurmountable  difficulty  in 

*Jeving  in  any  miracles  or  special  providences  (so  called)  which 

^^^  to  be  miracles  according  to  the  popular  notion  of  them,  vix,, 

'^ersak  of  the  law  of  nature,  or  as  results  obtained  without  tibe 

1*^  of  means.     But  apart  from  the  view  recently  so  ably  advocated 

5"  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  that  God  may  have  worked  all  His  miracles, 

^^^cluding  even  those   mighty  works  whereby    he   accredited   tlio 

^^^on  of  Christ  as  of  one  sent  from  hrm)  through  and  by  the  laics  of 
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n/ifure,  and  not  by  reversing  them — apart  from  whatever  difficu] 
attach  to  some  alleged  physical  miracles,  which  it  is  not  neec 
to  discuss  hero,  I  submit  that  there  is  nothing  necessarily  incoc 
tent  with  the  "  reign  of  Law,"  at  least  in  the  hypothesis  that 
Creator,  in  creating  nature  and  in  fixing  the  laws  which  should  go^ 
the  relation  of  the  forces  to  matter  and  the  action  of  mind  upon  m 
and  heart  upon  heart,  may  or  might,  in  fixing  his  own  relation! 
man,  have  provided  by  law  of  nature  a  channel  of  communication  a 
influence  between  his  spirit  and  the  spirit  of  man.  There  is  nothi 
d  priori  unbelievable  in  it,  provided  the  evidence  in  its  support 
sufficient  in  amount. 

It  is  submitted,  therefore,  that  the  Positive  philosopher,  provic 
that  he  could  free  himself  from  all  participation  in  Comte's  i 
philosophical  atheistical  bias,  would,  upon  full  consideration,  : 
deem  it  beneath  his  dignity  as  a  scientific  inquirer  to  exam 
upon  its  merits  the  hypothesis  on  which  Christians  for  th 
eighteen  hundred  years  past  have  relied  as  accounting  for  these  fa 
He  would  be  still  less  likely,  I  think,  to  be  prejudiced  against 
could  he  still  further  free  himself  from  the  equally  illogical  assui 
tion,  that  it  must  stand  or  fall  with  the  epicycles  tacked  on  to  it 
scholastic  theologians. 

He  would  probably  start  by  using  the  hypothesis,  in  accorda 
with  the  methods  of  his  science,  only  as  an  instrument  of  inquiryj 
Professor  Huxley  points  out  that  the  celebrated  Darwinian  hypotb 
is  being  used  now.  Just  as  Newton,  in  the  beautiful  illustration 
the  scientific  method  given  by  Professor  Tyndall,  having  made  himi 
acquainted  with  what  Kepler  and  others  had  deduced  from  previ* 
observation,  ''first  pondered  his  facts,  illuminated  them  with  p 
sist^nt  thought,  and  finally  divined  the  character  of  the  force 
gravitation ;''  so  taking  up  the  thread  of  the  "  persistent  thougl 
of  the  greatest  Christian  men  of  the  past,  he  would  in  the  same  j 
ponder  over  the  Christian  hypothesis,  separate  it  from  its  epicyd 
reduce  it  to  its  purest  form,  until  in  some  measure  he  should  h\ 
diinnod  the  character  of  Christ,  and  the  nature  of  his  teaching  f 
work. 

And  having  done  this  (in  something  of  the  spirit  in  which  * 
author  of  "  Ecce  Homo "  appears  to  have  been  doing  it) ;  havii 
as  Professor  Tyndall  says  of  Newton,  thus  "  travelled  inward  to 
principle,"  he  would  then  have  to  do  exactly  what  Newton  had 
do,  viz. :  test  his  hypothesis,  "  reverse  his  steps,  carry  the  princi 
outward,  and  justify  it  by  demonstrating  its  fitness  to  exter 
nature."  This  Newton  did,  we  are  told,  first  by  weighing  the  attr 
tion  of  the  moon,  and  comparing  it  with  his  hypothesis. 

What  if  the  Positive  philosopher  were  in  like  manner  to  test 
Christian  hypothesis  first  in  its  relation  to  the  laws  of  social  1= 
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If  I  mistake  not,  the  cardinal  point  of  its  morality,  the  vital  principle 

whereby  it  has  ever  sought  to  regenerate  social  life, — its  assertion,  viz., 

that  the  laio  of  love — the  golden  rule — is  the  true   morality  and 

basis  of  human  society, — ^has  received  a  strikingly  full  verification  in 

the    discoveries    and  conclusions    of   modern  political   economists. 

Christians  may  naturally  be  scared  by  the  "  Doctrine  of  Utility," 

when  they  hear  it  declared  to  bo  the  aole  criterion  of  morals.   But 

if  the  Christian  hypothesis  be  true,  that  the  Creator  of  the  laws  of 

nature  was  also  the  Giver  of  the  golden  ndo,  utility  ought  to  be  a 

criterion  of  morals,  it  ought  to  add  the  force  of  its  independent 

fianction  to  the  golden  nile.     Accordingly  Mr.  Mill,  in  his  luminous 

essay  on  utilitarianism,  after  asserting  his  own  belief  that  utility  is 

fhe  sole  criterion  of  right  and  wrong,  that  our  conscience  is  the  result 

of  the  experience  of  mankind,  and  not   of  any  moral   instinct   or 

^ligious  intuition,  and  thus  putting  himself  in  a  position  antagonistic 

*o  Christianity,  yet  ends  by  urging  that  Christians,  more  than  all 

others,  ought  most  eagerly  to  adopt  the  utilitarian  doctrine,  inasmuch 

•*  the  "  golden  rule  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  u  the  complete  expression 

of  the  ethics  of  utility."     If  it  be  so,  then  eighteen  hundred  years' 

^^^perience,  and  fifty  years  of  modern  scientific  thought,  have  verified 

™^e  Christian  h)rpothesi8  in  this  particular.     Nor  would  it  be  un- 

''^^^sonable  to  draw  from  this  direct  verification  of  a  part  of  the 

^-'luistian  hypothesis  an  indirect  presumption  in  favour  of  the  whole. 

^or  it  may  be  asked.  How  came  it  to  pass,  that  while  Aristotle  and 

*lato  built  their  ideal  commonwealths  upon  a  narrow  utilitarian 

^^^«is,  aiming  only  at  the  selfish  benefit  of  citizens,  at  the  expense^  one 

5*^ight  almost  say,  of  an  outer  world  of  barbarians,  as  well  as  of  an 

^^^er  world  of  slaves, — ^how  came  it  to  pass  that  another  philosophy 

*Piimg  historically  from  the  most  exclusive  and  selfish  race  of  the 

^^cient  world,  which  looked  upon  its  imcivilised  Samaritan  neigh- 

*^Urs  as  "  dogs,"  and  its  highly-civilised  Greek  and  Roman  con- 

^^erors  as  imcircumcised  Gentiles,  proclaimed   as  its  fundamental 

the  equal  right  and  brotherhood  of  all  men,  whether  "  Greek 

Jew,  circiuncision  or  uncircumcision,  barbarian,  Scythian,  bond 

^^  free  "  ?     There  is  no  mystery  about  it ;  it  came  from  a  belief  that 

Christ  was  all  and  in  all "  alike.     It  was  the  paonumbra  which 

^^^Xtrounded  the  bright  nucleus  of  a  faith  in  a  "  God  who  is  love."     It 

dimly  foreshadowed  in  the  moral  code  of  the  Jewish  nation   at 

t  as  far  back  as  the  date  of  the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  where  the 

t  great  commandment  is  stated  as  the  underlying  reason  of  the 

^liole  Decalogue.      If,  upon  other  groimds,  we  are  led  to  believe  in 

^*^^  existence  of  a  "God  of  love,"  we  might  well   ask,   Whence 

^^^e  it  if  not  from  Him  ? 

-Again,  if  there  be  one  point  more  than  another  which  distinguishes 
^o  Christian  hypothesis  from  tlic  hypotheses  of  heathen  religions,  it 

VOL.  III.  N.s.  o 
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lies  surely  in  this,  that  whereaa  your  virtuous  heathen,  vexed  by  the 
capriciousnegs,  and  fickleness,  and  vindictiveness  of  ill-natured 
deities,  seek  by  prayers  and  sacrifices  to  buy  tJmr  favour,  to  change 
tJieir  hearts,  to  appease  them;  in  the  Christian  hypothesis  a  QoSl 
altogether  righteous,  of  no  changeableness  nor  shadow  of  turning, 
full  of  loving-kindness  towards  men  who  had  gone  astray  from  him, 
brings  Jm  sacrifice  in  order  to  draw  men  back  to  himself  to  change 
men's  hearts  ;  so  that  instead  of  heathen  priests  having  on  behalf  of 
m^n  to  pray  and  beseech  their  gods  to  be  reconciled  to  them^  Christian 
ministers,  if  we  may  believe  St.  Paul,  are,  as  it  were,  "  ambassadors 
for  Christy  praying  and  beseeching  tis  in  Christ's  stead,  be  ye  recon- 
ciled to  Gody  And  now  comes  the  point — the  verification  in  thia 
respect  also  of  the  Christian  hypothesis.  Eighteen  hundred  years 
ago  it  was  a  problem  whether  Christ  coukly  by  the  sacrifice  he  was 
willing  to  make  of  himself,  reconcile  men  to  God.  It  was  impossible 
that  the  blood  of  bulls  and  goats  could  put  God  and  man  at  one. 
The  heathen  hypothesis  had  been  tried,  and  had  failed  in  its  verifi- 
cation.  The  number  of  professed  believers  in  the  one  Invisible  God 
had  been  an  ever-dwindling  one.  The  Christian  sacrifice  has,  however, 
during  these  eighteen  hundred  years  past,  also  been  put  to  the  test. 
It  has  reconciled  thousands  and  thousands  in  every  Christian  genera- 
tion  to  God.  It  has  more  than  reconciled  them.  It  has  kindled  in 
the  hearts  of  Christians,  from  St.  Paul's  downwards  during  eighteen 
centuries,  and  is  kindling  still  a  love  of  Christ  so  tender  that  the 
very  mention  of  his  name  will  sometimes  bring  a  tear  into  the  eye 
of  the  strong  and  the  brave;  a  love  not  confined  to  his  beloved 
disciple,  or  to  one  or  two  of  his  nearest  companions,  but  so  widely 
felt  amongst  Christians  that  there  have  been  thousands  in  every  age 
who  would  at  any  moment  have  been  ready  to  die  for  him ;  a  love, 
both  in  depth  and  extent,  unique  in  the  history  of  mankind.  It — the 
sacrifice — has  kindled  this  love.  As  a  matter  of  fact  in  the  lives  of 
Christians  it  has  been  so.  As  iron  can  only  be  melted  by  heat,  and 
is  so  melted  every  day  in  the  forge,  so  the  selfish  heart  can  only  bo 
melted  by  lovCj  and  is  so  melted  every  day  by  the  love  of  Christ* 
And  the  Christian,  whatever  his  creed  and  whatever  his  theory^ 
verifiable  or  not,  to  explain  it,  will  give  you  this  all  but  unanimous 
statement — that  the  love  of  Christ  firovciw]i\c\i  his  own  heart  took  fire  and 
by  which  it  was  melted,  was  brought  home  to  him  by  the  self-sacrifice 
of  Christ,  And  this  result,  achieved  by  the  love  which  burned  in 
that  sacrifice,  has  been  wrought,  be  it  observed,  in  spite  of  those 
strange  perversions  of  its  meaning  which  would  fain  have  dragged  it 
back  into  harmony  with  heathen  conceptions  of  Divine  injustice, 
vindictiveness,  and  partiality.  It  has  been,  in  spite  of  its  having 
been  set  forth  by  priests  as  the  means  used  to  change  the  heart  of  a 
once-alienated  God,  that  it  has  achieved  that  work  which  no  power 
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of  eelf-interest  could  achieve — ^the  work  of  changing — of  melting — 

the    heart  of  man.     There  is  surely  here  an  accordance  with  man's 

nature,  an  adaptation  of   means  to  an  end,  a  wonderful    stretch, 

if   I  may  so  speak,  of  prophetic  insight  in  the  divination  of  a  cause, 

so  ixnlikely  at  first  sight,  and  yet  intrinsically  so  powerful  to  pro- 

dixce  an  eflfect  so  apparently  hopeless,  that  it  would  be  hard,  I  think, 

plausibly  to  accoimt  for  it  upon  any  other  theory  than  that  implied 

in  the  Christian  hypothesis — viz.,  the  reality  of  that  "  Divine  love  " 

l>y  ^which  it  is  alleged  that  it  was  conceived  and  done. 

The  same  process  of  verification  might  also  be  applied  in  respect 
to  the  reality  and  power  of  Christian  prayer.  But  here,  too,  the 
might  probably  be  very  unsatisfactory  if  Christian  prayer 
assumed  to  be  identical  in  its  theory  with  heathenish  notions 
I>rayer.  A  man's  notion  of  prayer  must  be  coloured  by  his  notions 
^**  the  character  of  him  to  whom  he  prays.  The  Greek  hero,  for 
P^^tance,  knowing  what  he  wanted,  thinking  that  he  knew  what  he 
need  of,  used  prayer  as  a  means  of  getting  what  he  wanted  from 
deity  upon  whom  he  or  his  family  could  plead  some  special 
xrci,  but  who,  until  thus  reminded,  was  not  likely  to  know  or  to 
what  he  wanted.  The  question  of  the  efficacy  of  such  prayers, 
^y  ^^homsoever  oflfered,  might  be  tested,  perhaps — as  Professor 
**  yixdall  suggests — by  observation  whether  a  larger  proportion  were 
*I^^i^  by  the  pestilence  of  those  who  prayed  against  it,  or  of  those 
^Ixo  obeyed  the  laws  of  health  and  took  scientific  precautions  against 
*  coming.  But,  notwithstanding  that  the  result  of  such  an  inquiry 
t  be  what  the  Professor  would  expect,  yet  it  would  tell  neither 
nor  against  the  efficacy  of  Christian  prayer.  For  he  who  would 
^ixqiure  scientifically  whether  Christian  prayer  has  been  answered 
**^^i8t  first  learn  what  it  is.  He  must  learn  to  distinguish  from 
*ieathen  notions,  albeit  they  may  linger  in  Christian  minds,  the 
^^sence  of  what  is  involved  in  the  Christian  belief  in  a  God  who  is 
*^eart  to  heart,  "  who  knows  what  we  have  need  of  before  we  ask 
™i,"  while  "  we  know  not  what  to  pray  for  as  we  ought " — ^to 
'whom,  therefore,  the  Christian  thinks  he  can  go,  and  in  practice  has 
ever  gone,  as  a  child  to  an  all-knowing  and  loving  parent,  not  to 
^^xtige  that  parent's  will,  but  to  get  his  own  will  changed  into  imison 
^th  it :  not  to  seek  the  gratification  of  his  own  foolish  and  selfish 
^^riws,  but  to  be  taught  what  he  ought  to  desire  ;  dreading,  it  may 
D^itlie  cup  which  he  longs  might  pass  from  him,  but  finding  an 
•^^er  to  his  prayer,  most  often,  in  being  strengthened  to  drink  it. 
If  the  inquiry  be  put  in  this  form — whether,  in  that  access  to  the 
'MnQ  heart  for  sympathy  which  is  involved  in  the  Christian  idea  of 
prayer,  Christians  have  found  a  source  of  spiritual  food  and  strength, 
*^d  have  thence  received  a  power  which  has  enabled  them  to  fight 
^c  battle  of  life  and  to  brave  its  sorrows,  and,  if  need  be,  to  meet 

o2 
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torture  and  deaths — the  results  of  Christian  experience  will,  I  thii 
not  give  an  uncertain  reply. 

Now,  what  would  be  the  next  step  of  the  truly  scientific  inquii 
after  testing,  in  these  points  and  others,  the  truth  of  the  Christ 
h}"pothesis  and  finding  it  answer  the  test  ?  Would  he  not  seel 
more  direct  verification  of  the  nwin  element  of  the  hypothesis^ ' 
existence  and  presence  of  the  Divine  spiritual  influence  ? 

How  is  he  to  test  its  reality  ?  That  he  does  not  feel  it  himseU 
no  proof  of  the  negative.  That  an  electrical  machine  damp  and 
of  order  gives  no  sparks  is  no  proof  that  one  dry  and  in  order  ^ 
not.  That  a  tube  of  glass  is  a  bad  conductor  of  electricity,  ox 
conductor  at  all,  is  no  proof  that  a  metal  wire  will  not  be  a  good  < 
So  it  may  bo  that  a  certain  moral  state  is  a  condition  of  the  recept 
of  spiritual  influence — that  a  certain  delicacy  of  sensation  is  need 
to  perceive  it,  which  all  of  us,  it  may  be,  have  not  got. 

How,  then,  are  we  to  t^st  the  presence  and  power  of  such  an  unsc 
agent,  unfelt — or,  if  felt,  unrecognised — by  ourselves,  if  not 
carefully  observing  the  conditions  imder  which  its  presence  a 
power  have  been  manifested  to  of/iers  ?  This  is  what  is  done 
researches  into  the  nature  of  the  imponderable  agents  of  the  physi 
world.  The  magnetism  which  human  sensation  cannot  directly  det 
is  detected  indirectly  by  means  of  the  needle.  The  electricity,  wh 
in  its  ordinary  intensity  can  hardly  be  appreciated,  is  concentra 
and  produced  in  {»jr/raordinar)^  intensity  by  means  of  machines,  Ley( 
jars,  and  batteries ;  and  by  experiments  with  electricity  so  intensifi 
its  laws  arc  discovered.  But  when  bv  these  means  discoveries  hi 
been  made,  such  faith  have  scientific  observers  in  what  they  hi 
thus  learned  of  the  omnipresence  and  character  of  this  impondera 
agent,  and  such  faith  have  others  in  their  demonstrations,  t 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  poimds  are  willingly  invested  upon 
expectation  that  when  the  wires  have  been  laid  across  the  bed  of 
Atlantic  an  electric  communication  will  be  established  between  Lon< 
and  New  York.  Until  the  expectation  is  realized,  it  rests  upon  ft 
— the  evidence  of  things  not  seen — a  faith  which  calmly  awaits 
result,  and  is  not  unreasonable  in  doing  so.  The  wire  is  laid.  Th 
is  now  no  need  for  a  battery  of  extraordinary  power  to  test  it.  1 
ends  of  the  wire  are  dipped  into  a  thimble,  and  the  current 
produced — faith  is  changed  into  knowledge,  scientific  expectat 
into  science ;  the  hypothesis  on  which  it  rested  is  verified. 

So  to  test  the  reality  of  Divine  spiritual  influence  ought  we 
to  take  a  somewhat  analogous  course  P    Not,  indeed,  precisely 
same  ;  for  every  class  of  phenomena  having  laws  of  its  own,  ei 
requires  in  the  means  used  for  its  verification  an  exact  adaptation 
its  own  special  peculiarities.     If,  for  instance,  holiness  and  pu 
of  heart  be  conditions  without  which  we  are  not  in  a  state  capabi 
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receiving  spiritual  influence,  the  obvious  course  to  be  pursued   in 

any  attempt  practically  to  test  its  reality  and  character  would  be 

to  observe  the  phenomena  of  its  influence  on  men,  singled  out  from 

all  others,  as  men  of  the  greatest  holiness  and  purity.     If  Christ  was 

altogether  holy,  in  Him  surely  would  it  be  foimd  without  measure. 

And  may  not  the  man  who  fails  to  find  the  necessary  e\adence  in 

his  own  experience  fairly  ask  himself,  after  careful  examination  of 

the   phenomena  of  the  life  of  Christ, — Would  He  have  prayed  to 

God  if  he  had  not  been  sensible  or  had  not  received  sufficient  proof 

of  the  reality  of  his  presence  P     Would  He  have  spent  whole  nights 

among  the  hills  in  communion  with  God,  if  he  did  not  feel  such 

communion  to  be  a  reality  ?     Would  He  have  spoken  so  confidently 

of  his  Aiture  presence  with  his  disciples  in  spirit  to  the  end  of  the 

'World  without  knowing  what  He  was  promising  ?     Would  He  have 

<^lled  Lazarus  forth  if  He  had  not  known  that  God  always  heard  him  P 

^V'ould  He  have  attributed  his  mighty  works  and  message  of  love  to 

*^  Father,  if  he  had  not  known  that  it  was  God  who  worked  the 

'Works,  and  sent  him  to  deliver  the  message  P   Would  He  have  spoken 

^Ji  words  which  were  understood  to  mean  his  oneness  with  God,  if  he 

'^''Us  not  sensible  of  it  ?     This,  if  I  understand  it  rightly,  is  the  form 

of  the  argiunent  pursued  by  the  author  of  "  Ecce  Homo,'*  in  that 

^'dnarkable  passage  in  which  he  contrasts  the  extreme  humility  of 

^-^ist  frith  his  "  enormous  pretensions."     Having  pointed  out  the 

humbleness  of  Christ,  and  established  that  "Christ  was  then  this 

tumble  man,"  he  concludes,  "  When  we  have  fully  pondered  the 

f'^t,  we  may  be  in   a  condition  to  esthnate  the  force  of  the  evidence 

^hichy  submitted  to  his  mind,  could  induce  him,  in  direct  opposition  to 

all  his  tastes  and  instincts,  to  lay  claim,  with  the  calmness  of  entire 

^liviction,  in  opposition  to  the  whole  religious  world,  in  spite  of 

tte  offence  which  his  own  followers  conceived,  to  a  dominion  more 

^J^scendent,  more  universal,  more  complete  than  the  most  delirious 

Notary  of  glory  ever  aspired  to  in  his  dreams."  (p.  179.) — A  dominion 

^tich  Erasmus  pointed  out  *•'  was  not  to  be  soimded  through  the 

'^l^ole  world   till  after  his  death,  lest  it  should  seem  that  he  had 

*^^ght  anything  for  himself  while  alive." 

,     To  Christ  surely  the  Christian  hypothesis  must  have  been  verified 

^^deed !     To  St.  Paul,  also,  that  knowledge  which  he  gained  from 

hiist  and  his  disciples  must  surely  have  been  verified  in  his  own 

^perience,  before  he,  the  persecutor  of  Christians,  could  so  realise 

*^^  still  living  existence  of  Christ,  as  to  look  forward  so  triumphantly 

^^  his  own  cruel  death,  resting  on  what  to  him  was  an  undoubted 

^^^lainty,  that  "  to  be  absent  from  the  body  is  to  be  present  with 

^he  Loid."     The  more  the  Pauline  epistles  (whose  authorship  has 

^^tdly  ever  been  challenged),  and  especially  the  triumphant  ones 

^^tten  from  his  Roman  prison,  arc  studied  in  close  connection  with 
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the  facts  of  his  life,  the  more  strong,  I  think,  will  become  the  i 
likelihood  that  such  a  life  as  his,  boilt  upon  the  truth  of  the  Christ 
hypothesis,  and  utterly  baseless  without  it,  should  have  been  bi 
upon  an  imaginary  and  unverified  foundation. 

I  will  not'  trust  myself  to  state  the  character  and  weight  of  1 
evidence  of  the  experience  of  holy  Christian  men  whose  lives  hi 
also  been  built  upon  the  same  belief,  men  who  have  lived  in  ev) 
Christian  centurv  and  in  everv  Christian  countrv,  whose  faith  ] 
been,  it  must  be  allowed,  tested  by  a  great  variety  of  circumstanc 
I  will  content  myself  with  suggesting  that  in  the  facts  of  the  li 
of  these  Christians  of  more  than  ordinary  holiness  is  presented,  8C 
speak,  in  a  more  or  less  intensified  form,  evidence  in  verificatior 
the  Christian  hypothesis ;  evidence  which  would  not  be  disproved, " 
which  would  be,  on  the  contrary,  illustrated  and  sifted  by  a  carv 
examination  of  the  phenomena  produced,  by  even  the  same  religi 
beliefs  in  the  case  of  disordered  intellects  and  fanatical  minds, 
the  same  way  as  the  circulation  of  the  blood  may  be  usefully  stuc 
in  the  phenomena  of  the  fevered  pulse,  and  the  healthy  actios 
physical  organs  illustrated  by  watching  their  action  when  disease 

It  is  enough  for  my  present  purpose  to  have  suggested  that  ia 
history  of  Christ,  and  St.  Paul,  and  other  men  of  extraordinary  holii 
religious  phenomena  may  be  observed  in  extraordinary  intensitr 
action,  and  that  the  Christian  may  consistently,  as  I  venture 
think,  with  scientific  methods  of  induction  and  verification,  le 
from  such  observation,  as  the  electrician  learns  from  the  experimc 
of  his  battery,  to  put  reasonable  faith  in  a  h3rpothe8is  which  he  fi 
to  be  su£Bicicntly  verified  to  be  relied  on  in  practical  life,  even  thot 
for  its /«// verification  in  his  own  individual  experience  he  may  hj 
to  wait  till  he  is  emancipated  from  those  conditions  of  hun 
nature  which  shut  out  from  us  all  knowledge  of  "  Noumena,'* 
which  do  not  make  it  therefore  impossible  for  us  to  believe  in  a  C 
who  18  "  heart  to  heart,"  and  who  was  declared  by  Christ  to  be  * 
secret''  Frederic  Seeboh:^ 
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Tttr  chameleon  was  not  a  greater  puzzle  to  the  two  travellers  in  the 
fable  than  Fenianism  is  to  politicians.     If  we  consult  the  Church 
about  this  pest,  Protestant  divines  of  all  shades  will  tell  us,   with 
one  voice,  that  it  springs  from  what  Archbishop  Magee,  with  delight- 
fiilly  sibilant  alliteration,  caUed  "  the  slough  of  a  slavish  supersti- 
tion.'*   The  Church  to  whose  religion  this  graceful  compliment  was 
paid   can  quote  high  Protestant  authority  for  a  diflTerent  origin  of 
Fenianism,  and  declare  that  it  has  sprung  from  the  slough  of  a  slavish 
land  system^  formed  by  the  foul  waters  of  Protestant  ascendency, 
trickling  from  ten  thousand  channels  ("agents'  offices  "),  and  oozing 
tbrough  the  soil.     The  frowning  ramparts  of  ascendency  cast  a  chill- 
^i^g  sliade  over  this  damp  and  sunless  region,  now  "  the  Slough  of 
Despond."     From   this  slough  issue  the  Fenian  hrvce,   which  the 
American  sun  quickens  into  fierce  life,  and  develops  so  prodigiously, 
^^^t  they  come  in  swarms  across  the  Atlantic,  infest  our  cities,  and 
threaten  to  sting  England  into  madness.     It  is  a  plague  of  scorpions. 
^*^e  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  who  are  obliged  to  live  in  and  about  the 
^^*tive  plague-spot,  and   breathe    its   miasma,  sometimes   complain 
bitterly  of  their  hard  lot,  in  being  deprived  of  the  sim  by  the  obstruct- 
^8  fortress  of  Protestant  ascendency.     It  is  not  unnatural,  nor  does 
^^  seem  to  be  a  proof  of  great  wickedness  that  they  should  feel  un- 
^mfortable  and  discontented.     Yet  there  are  disinterested  men  look- 
^^8  on  from  an    independent    stand-point  who  believe  that  their 
^^^plaints  are  the  chief,  if  not  the  sole,  cause  of  the  Fenian  plague  ! 
Mr.  J.  M.  Capes  is  a  reformer,  and  I  suppose  he  may  be  con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  enlightened  of  his  class  in  England.     On 
^be  18th  of  December,  a  letter  bearing  his  signature  appeared  in  the 
-^nll  Jtfall   GhizettCy  on    the   subject  of   "  The  Catholic   Clergy  and 
^^^iiianism."     He  started  with  an  assertion  to  the  truth  of  which  aU 
^istory  might  be  summoned  to  bear  witness.     "  The  moment,"  said 
*^^>  **  that  a  religious  body  is  thrown  into  violent  antagonism  to  the 
^tate,  clerical  influence  is  enormously  increased,  and  the  laity  deem 
^^  a  jxrint  of  honour  to  yield  absolutely  to  the  dictates  of  men  whom 
^bey  look  upon  as  persecuted,  but  from  whom  they  would  keep  at  a 
^^^spectftd  distance  in  times  of  quiet  and  prosperity." 

It  is  undoubtedly  the  nature  of  all  clerical  corporations  to  seek  to 

^^creaae  their  influence,  power,  or  despotism — call  it  what  you  will. 

We -may  regard  this  tendency  as  a  constant  force  in  all  hierarchies, 

*na  it  may  be  admitted  to  be  stronger  in  the  Papal  hierarchy  than  in 
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any  other,  and  strongest  of  all  in  Ireland.  Certainly  no  priesthood 
was  ever  so  highly  favoured,  in  this  respect,  as  the  Irish  priesthood. 
For  three  hundred  years  the  whole  action  of  the  State  respecting  that 
body  has  tended  to  excite  and  inflame  its  antagonism.  It  began  by 
despoiling  the  Koman  Catholic  Church  of  her  revemues,  suppressing  her 
worship,  and  banishing  her  clergy.  It  persisted  in  its  proscription  for 
ages,  framing  laws  which  were  designed  for  the  utter  extirpation  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  ;  and  it  abolished  the  penal  code  only  when 
there  was  no  alternative  in  the  minds  of  the  most  Conservative  British 
statesmen  but  religious  liberty  or  civil  war.  If  ever  there  was  a 
people  with  whom  it  was  a  point  of  honour  to  stand  by  their  clergy 
through  e\'il  report  and  good  report,  that  people  is  the  Irish.  The 
consequence  is  that  nowhere  in  Christendom  has  the  priesthood  so 
much  influence,  so  much  moral  power,  so  much  real  authority,  as  in 
Ireland. 

This  does  not  arise  merely  from  religious  sympathy,  from  the  pas- 
sions kindled  by  persecution,  or  from  the  charred  fanaticism  which, 
when  their  flames  have  burnt  out,  remains  to  be  lit  up  again  by  the 
least  spark  of  fresh  provocation.  It  arises  also  from  another  feeling 
of  our  nature  at  least  equally  strong — the  feeling  of  patriotism.  In 
Ireland  these  two  forces  have  combined — the  religious  and  the 
national — and  flowed  on  together  in  one  deep  channel,  qidetly  at 
times,  but  fiercely  beating  against  the  English  Government,  like 
waves  against  a  rock,  whenever  they  were  lashed  into  fury  by  the 
storms  of  persecution.  To  rail  against  the  Irish  priests  and  their 
people,  because  of  tendencies  inherent  in  our  nature — ^tendencies 
which,  in  all  ages  and  countries,  have  been  roused  into  action  by  the 
same  causes — is  about  as  rational  as  to  rail  against  a  hurricane  or  a 
volcano.  It  is  unworthy  of  statesmen  or  students  of  history  to  whine 
and  grumble  and  scold  about  phenomena  that  are  the  natural  and 
necessary  effects  of  removable  causes,  which  they  have  not  the 
courage  to  touch  or  the  sagacity  to  investigate. 

For  example,  Mr.  Capes  asks  what  must  be  said  of  Irishmen  who, 
like  Archbishop  M'Hale,  are  lending  their  coimtenance  to  the 
Fenian  agitation,  by  subscribing  to  a  fund  for  the  purpose  of  express* 
ing  s)Tnpathy  with  the  "justly-executed  traitor-murderers,"  and  he 
affirms  that  "  the  men  who  are  chiefly  responsible  for  Fenian  sedi- 
tion and  Fenian  crimes  are  those  ecclesiastical  chiefs  who  take 
every  possible  occasion  for  keeping  up  a  savage  feeling  against  the 
Imperial  Government  in  the  minds  of  the  shopkeepers  and  labouring 
classes  in  Ireland."  lie  adds  that  the  tone  of  every  speech  and 
manifesto  of  Cardinal  Cullen  is  designed  to  strengthen  his  own 
spiritual  despotism  over  Irishmen,  and  that  the  inevitable  eflfect  of 
"his  incessant  irritants"  is  to  make  Roman  Catholics  hate  Protestants, 
and  to  make  Irishmen  hate  England  and  the  English  Government 
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He  declares  that  in  no  other   European  country  would  dignified 

ecclesiastics  be  permitted  habitually  to  denounce  the  Government  of 

the  State,  or  to  subscribe  to  a  fund  for  the  families  of  the  Fenian 

convicts.     This  antagonistic  spirit  of  the  Irish  prelates  is  certainly 

very  deplorable;    so  also  is  the  tone  of  the  continental  press  and 

the  American  press,  which   is   quite  in  unison  with  the  tone  of 

Cardinal  Cullen.     But  let  us  grant  everjiihing  that  an  indignant 

English  Protestant  can  affirm  on  this  subject.     Let  the  irritants  of 

the  Cardinal  and  the  subscriptions  of  the  Archbishop  be  as  seditious 

and  rebellious  as  you  please, — ^what  then  ?     The  logical  conclusion 

of  a  discourse  like  that  of  Mr.  Capes  is  that  both  prelates  should  be 

prosecuted,  as  they  would  be  on  the  Continent.     Does  he  think  that 

«ny  jury  in  Ireland,  except  one  packed  by  an  Orange  sheriff,  could 

bo  got  to  convict  either  of  them  ?     Does  he  suppose,  if  they  were 

^^nvicted   and  incarcerated,  that   their   spiritual  power  would  be 

thereby  diminished  ?     Would  it  not  rather  be  increased  enormously, 

*iid  would  not  the  antagonism  of  the  Irish  people  against  the  English 

Grovemment  rage  more  madly  and  widely  than  ever  it  did  before  P 

Surely  it  is  very  idle,  in  a  crisis  like  this,  to  reproach  and  reprobate 

the  ecclesiastical  chiefs  of  a  disaffected  race ;  to  taunt  them  with 

*  the  hollowness  of  their  stereotyped  professions  of  loyalty ; "  and  to 

**y>  **  we  know  well  enough  what  it  all  means." 

I  am  far  from  defending  the  tone  of  Cardinal  Cullen's  speeches 
*^d  pastorals.  They  are  undoubtedly  powerful  irritants ;  and  I  am 
^''^are  that  they  have  had  a  great  effect  on  the  temper  of  the  Catholic 
population.  But  I  have  been  rather  surprised  that  no  English 
^^^^ter,  in  reviewing  recent  events,  has  noticed  the  irritants  applied 
**^fly  to  the  Cardinal  himself  and  his  episcopal  brethren.  I  do  not 
^*er  to  the  offensive  attacks  of  the  Tory  press,  and  some  of  the 
.  ^^emment  organs,  which  are  often  of  the  coarsest  and  most  insult- 
^R  character.  I  refer  to  the  official  action  of  the  Government  itself, 
!;^d  the  state  of  the  law  which  it  has  to  execute.  The  Roman 
""^^^olic  hierarchy,  it  must  be  admitted,  has  a  right  to  be  as  proud 
^ny  other  hierarchy.  It  ruled  Christendom  for  many  centuries 
*^*ore  the  Beformation ;  it  is  still  powerful  in  France,  Italy,  Spain, 
^^tria,  and  Belgium.  It  is  very  influential  and  very  much 
^^Pected  in  the  United  States  of  America.  It  is  recognised  and 
^^Uonred  by  our  Government  in  Canada.  In  Ireland  it  has  special 
^^Vins  to  consideration  in  consequence  of  the  sufferings  it  endured 
^^  past  ages  at  the  hands  of  England.  It  is  true  that  the  penal 
"^^ters  that  bound  and  galled  it  so  long  have  been  struck  off. 
^  ^t  although  it  ministers  to  four  and  a  half  millions  of  the  popida- 
9  it  is  to  the  present  hour  imrecognised  by  the  Government.  As 
ecclesiastical  corporation  it  has  no  civil  rights,  no  status  ;  while 
hierarchy  of  seven    hundred  thousand  Protestants  is  part  and 
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parcel  of  the  constitution  and  Gt>vemment  of  the  country.  Is  i 
this  fact  in  itself  a  source  of  irritation  and  jealousy,  a  fountain 
bitterness,  poisoning  all  the  relations  between  this  Church  and  t 
Ooyemment ;  and  does  not  a  Church  so  situated  necessarily  die 
the  spirit  of  disaffection  throughout  the  whole  Catholic  communit; 
Let  us  reflect  for  a  moment  upon  this.  Shortly  before  Christn 
the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland  issued  a  number  of  proclamatic 
prohibiting  the  funeral  processions  in  honour  of  the  three  Irishin 
executed  at  Manchester  for  the  murder  of  a  policeman.  Thi 
proclamations  were  signed  by  certain  members  of  the  Irish  Pri 
Council,  and  what  was  the  first  name  on  the  list  P  It  was  1 
name  of  the  Protestant  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  who  is  a  great  St 
functionary,  as  well  as  an  archbishop,  and  who  regards  Cardi: 
Cullen  as  an  intruder  in  his  diocese.  The  Anglican  Archbish* 
with  the  Lord  Primate  and  the  Bishop  of  Meath,  is,  ex  officic 
privy  councillor ;  and — ^mark  this  ! — ^he  ranks  above  the  Lord  Hi 
Chancellor,  the  head  of  the  magistracy  of  the  kingdom.  This 
the  position  of  a  prelate  whose  people  are  only  one  to  six  of  1 
population  that  look  up  for  guidance  to  his  rival,  Cardinal  Cull* 
Now,  would  not  the  Cardinal  be  something  more  or  less  than  hmr 
if  he  did  not  personally  feel  deeply  mortified  at  this  distinctio 
But  if  he  were  humble  enough  not  to  feel  it  or  resent  it  as  a  prelfl 
must  he  not  painfully  feel  it  as  a  humiliation  to  his  Church  a 
nation,  as  well  as  an  indignity  to  the  Pope,  whom  he  specially  rep 
sents,  and  who  in  his  present  tribulation  may  be  supposed  to  be  mi 
than  usually  sensitive  P  Consider  the  contrast.  Archbishop  Trer 
is  a  great  State  functionary,  who  is  the  first  to  sign  Government  p 
clamations  that  may  lead  to  collisions  between  the  people  and 
military,  and  to  bloodshed.  Archbishop  Cullen  is  the  spiritual  d 
of  the  race  against  which  these  proclamations  are  directed.  Ar 
bishop  Trench  takes  precedence  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  on  all  St 
occasions.  Archbishop  Cullen  has  no  status  at  all — ^the  Queen  c 
not  know  him.  Archbishop  Trench  has  £6,569  net  a  year  from 
State.  Archbishop  Cullen,  who  ministers  to  the  mass  of  the  pec 
in  the  same  diocese,  has  not  a  shilling.  Archbishop  Trench  is 
Englishman,  lately  appointed  to  what  is,  practically,  the  highest  p 
tion  in  the  Irish  Establishment,  and  belongs  to  the  Irish  aristocn 
whose  power  has  been  always  identified  with  Protestant  ascender 
Archbishop  Cullen  belongs  to  the  people,  which  that  ascends 
had  continued  to  trample  under  foot  up  to  the  period  when  \ 
these  archbishops  were  boys.  Is  it  reasonable,  then,  to  expect  "^ 
the  "  tone "  of  Cardinal  Cullen's  speeches  and  pastorals  sh.< 
always  sweetly  accord  with  the  notes  of  the  National  Anthem, 
that  he  should  sing  "  God  save  the  Queen  "  as  fervently  as  he  »" 
"  God  save  Ireland  P '' 
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T^Te  may  judge  of  the  perverting  influence  of  the  Irish  Church 
and  State  system  from  the  fact  that  a  learned  and  amiable  prelate 
like  Archbishop  Trench,  who  believes  himself  to  be  a  successor  of 
the  apostles,  sees  nothing  incongruous  with  his  sacred  mission  in 
these  political  functions.     If  he  saw  them  in  their  true  light,  he 
ntiiut  believe  that  St.  Peter  or  St.  Paul  would  sufler  his  right  hand 
to  be  cut  off  or  burned  before  he  would  sign  those  anti-Fenian  pro- 
clamations.    He  would  say  to  the  Government,  "  My  Master's  king- 
dom is  not  of  this  world :  the  weapons  of  our  warfare  are  not  carnal." 
He  would  tell  the  people,  indeed,  that  the  magistrate  bears  not  the 
ffw-ord  in  vain ;  that  he  is  a  terror  to  evil-doers.     But  the  apostle 
^*^oiild  not  be  a  magistrate, — ^would  not  bear  the   sword, — would 
not  be  a  terror,  nor  sign  terror-striking  proclamations.     He  would 
•ay  that  he  was  a  minister  of  peace ;    that,  as  an  ambassador  of 
Ohrist,  he  came  beseeching  men  to  be  reconciled  to  God.     He 
^^ould  not  preach  the  Gospel  of  peace  from  a  fortress  full  of  troops, 
^^k  mounted  guns  menacing  sinners  from  its  battlements.     Let  us 
•Appose  the  converse  of  the  case.      Let  us   suppose  Archbishop 
^-Hjlen,  the  chief  mi  aister  of  a  mere  fraction  of  the  population,  to  be 
^    State  functionary  ranking  above   the   Lord  Chancellor,  and    as 
''^^^ch  signing  proclamations  to  put  down  Orange  processions,  the 
^-^^langemen   belonging  to  the  majority  of  the  nation,  and  feeling 
*^tterly  their  real  or  imaginary  grievances.     What  would  English- 
len  think  of  that  state  of  things  ?     Would  they  be  surprised  if 
ie  tone  of  Protestant  bishops  was  not  quite  as  loyal  as  might  be 
^•sired  ?     When  will  nations  and  churches  learn  to  do  unto  others 
^«  they  would  that  others  should  do  unto  them  ? 

The  contrast  existing  in  Dublin  between  the  Archbishop  of  the 
dominant  sect  and  the  Archbishop  of  the  subject  millions  is  seen  in 
^^eiy  city  and  parish  of  the  island.     The  bitter  feeling  roused  by  it 
Penetrates  everywhere  throughout  Catholic  society,  cutting  like  an 
^^  wind.     It  produces  the  most  offensive  ecclesiastical  snobbery  to 
oe  found  in  Christendom.     The  meanest  curate  deems  himself  incom- 
parably superior  to  the  most  respectable  parish  priest,  or  even  to  the 
^oman  Catholic  bishop.     The  Protestant  curate  may  be  a  plebeian, 
«ie  son  of  a  small  farmer  or  shopkeeper,  like  the  clergyman  upon 
^hom  he  looks  down.     But  good  society  overlooks  his  plebeianism 
^  the  encircling  dignity  of  a  privileged   corporation.      He  may 
"ecome  a  rector,  a  dean,  a  bishop.      The  liberal  bursaries   of  the 
*Jidowed   Schools  have  enabled   him   to   pass  freely  through   the 
J^blin  University,  which  exists  mainly  for  the  benefit  of  the  Esta- 
bushment ;  and  through  that  magnificently-endowed  institution  the 
^^  of  a  humble  peasant  may  find  his  way  to  a  bishopric  and  a  seat 
^  the  House  of  Peers.     But  in  a  country  cursed  more  than  any  other 
^Europe  with  the  odious  exclusiveness  of  so-called  "  gentle  blood," 
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there  is  nothing  to  redeem  the  plebeianism  of  the  Catholic  pric 
Few  of  the  Catholic  nobility  or  gentry  devote  themselves  to  1 
clerical  profession  in  Ireland,  and  of  those  few  scarcely  any  are 
the  ranks  of  the  secular  clergy,  or  engaged  in  parochial  duty.     Ck 
sequently,  the  Irish  gentry  do  not  "  know "  the  Catholic  priei 
They  are  not  met  in  what  is  called  good  society.     No  matter  h 
eminent  may  be  their  talents,  or  how  great  their  influence  with 
people,   or  their  usefulness   in  promoting    social  order,   they 
shunned  by  the  landed  gentry  and  their  families,  except  when, 
election  is  coming  on.     Then  the  young  scion  of  some  noble  hoi 
or  some  Whig  proprietor  of  the  county,  may  condescend  to  ask 
parish  priest  to  dinner  for  the  sake  of  his  "  vote  and  influence." 

In  the  controversies  between  Protestants  and  Homan  Catholii 
the  charge  of  "  idolatry  "  is  often  freely  brought  against  the  Chun 
of  Rome.     In  England  the  most  zealous   Protestants,  with  boi 
rare  exceptions  like  Mr.  Whalley,  would  be  content  to  regard  i! 
idolatry  merely  in  the  abstract,  and  would  not  associate  it  practical 
with  the  Catholic  clergy  whom  they  meet  in  society,  and  whose  "He 
Orders"  they  admit  to  be  valid,  not  merely  in  churches  established 
law,  but  even  where  they  are  supported  by  the  voluntary  syste 
In  Ireland,  however,  the  charge  of  idolatry  is  terribly  concrete,  a 
most  odiously  personal.     Protestant  lords  of  the  soil,  bearing  t 
commission  of  the  peace,  have  refused  to  sell  or  let  plots  of  grou 
for  the  erection  of  Roman  Catholic  chapels,  simply  and  avowee 
because  they  believed  the  Roman  Catholic  worship  to  be  "  idd 
trous,"  and  they  could  not  conscientiously  allow  its  being  perform 
on   their  estates.      The    great   majority   of   the  Irish   Protestai 
and  the  Anglican  clergy,  with  rare  exceptions,  view  the  subject 
the  same  light,  and  regard  the  Roman  Catholic  clergyman  as 
idolatrous  priest,  with  whom  it  is  contamination  to  come  into  perso: 
contact.     Protestant  Dissenters  of  all  denominations  are  infected  w 
the   spirit  of  the  Establishment  on  this,   and  many  other  poir 
They  live  under  its  shadow — it  chills  their  charity  and  blights  tfa 
humanity.     I  remember  a  case  which  strikingly  illustrates  this  fe 
About  thirty  years  ago   the  Rev.  Josiah  Wilson  was  the  mu 
respected  minister  of  a  small  Presbyterian  congregation  in  Droghe 
There  was  some  pressing  distress  in  the  town  at  the  time  ;  and  at 
request  of  the  Relief  Committee  Mr.  Wilson,  and  one  of  the  pai 
priests  went  round  from  house  to  house  to  collect  funds.     Thepri- 
venturing  to  make  some  advance  towards  breaking  down  the  so* 
barrier  that  separated  Protestants  and  Catholics,  took  the  arm  of 
reverend  companion  as  they  walked  along  the  street.     Instantly 
Presbyterian  minister  stopped  short,  and  disengaging  himself, 
into  a  shop,  and  when  he  returned,  he  thrust  his  umbrella  under 
arm  next  to  the  priest.     The  incident  was  noticed  in  the  newspap 
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Mr.  Wilson  published  a  letter  in  one  of  the  journals,  in  which 
rindicated  the  course  he  had  adopted,  declaring  that  he  felt  "  a 
11  of  horror"  run  through  his  frame  the  moment  the  priest's  hand 
laid  on  his  arm ! 

Tow,  let  any  one  consider  the  effect  of  an  occurrence  like  that  upon 
whole  Boman  Catholic  population,  which  the  hostile  action  of  the 
»  has  enabled  the  hierarchy  to  unite  so  closely,  that  on  all  such 
ects  it  may  be  said  they  feel  with  one  heart  and  think  with  one 
n.  To  what  do  they  ascribe  such  wounds  as  these  Vhich  pierce 
lie  quick  the  national  honour  and  the  national  conscience  P  They 
ere  that  the  foul  stigma  of  idolatry  is  branded  upon  them  and  their 
gy  by  the  British  Government,  and  that  they  are  thus  degraded 
insulted,  for  the  sake  of  the  Established  Church,  at  the  instigation 
t8  ministers.  The  Irish  subjects  of  the  Queen  are  not  a  stupid 
L  They  are  well  aware  that  the  priests  of  Hindooism  and  Maho- 
anism  have  been  recognised  and  endowed,  while  their  own  clergy, 

of  the  most  exemplary  in  Christendom,  are  degraded  by  the 
«,  and  vilified  by  the  ruling  classes  of  their  coimtry.  They  have 
1  told  again  and  again  by  the  organs  of  those  classes  that  this 
em  of  ascendency  on  the  one  side,  and  degradation  on  the  other, 
ludntained  by  the  will  of  the  English  people,  guaranteed  by  the 
of  Union,  and  that  it  must  be  maintained  at  all  hazards  to  the 
of  time.  Who,  then,  is  so  blinded  by  prejudice  as  not  to  see  in 
Chnrch  Establishment  one  of  the  principal  and  most  vital  roots 
|*enianism  ?  The  Fenians,  and  those  who  sympathise  with  them, 
lair  of  any  constitutional  remedy  for  this  state  of  things.  The 
ians  want  to  show  that  their  object  is  not  sectarian,  but  national, 
ot  to  substitute  one  Church  ascendency  for  another ;  and  they 
te  the  co-operation  of  Protestants  as  well  as  Catholics.     There- 

they  have  not  mentioned  the  Established  Church  among  their 
Tances.  With  them  the  upas-tree  which  poisons  all  national  life 
[reland  is  British  domination.  Why,  then,  they  say,  waste  time 
energy  in  the  effort  to  lop  off  one  of  its  branches  ?  Their  policy 
ot  to  prune,  but  to  eradicate. 

Iiese  are  times  when  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  clergy  of  a 
U  minority  of  the  population,  in  the  enjoyment  of  exclusive  pri- 
ges  and  large  national  revenues,  would  be  very  careful  to  avoid 
ing  offence  "  to  them  that  are  without."  It  is  admitted  that  the 
arch  is  in  danger,  and  that  even  the  State  is  in  danger  on  accoimt 
the  Church.  A  year  ago  there  was  an  open  rebellion  in  Ireland ; 
«dily  crushed,  no  doubt,  but  at  great  cost,  by  overwhelming  military 
«e,  protracted  special  commissions,  the  siLspension  of  the  consti- 
bion,  and  the  deportation  of  a  considerable  number  of  Irishmen  as 
nvicts  supported  at  the  public  expense.  But  the  multiplication  of 
ctiiM  on  the  altar  of  justice  served  only  to  increase  tenfold  the 
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number  of  the  diBaffected,  and  to  alienate  more  widely  than  eT< 
the  hearts  of  the  Queen's  subjects  from  the  constituted  authoritie 
During  the  year  that  has  just  passed,  marked  in  our  calendar  b 
open  rebellion,  audacious  defiance  of  law,  State  prosecutionSy  an 
suspended  liberties,  what  has  been  the  tone  of  the  great  ftmctionari< 
of  the  State  Church  towards  the  four  millions  and  a  half  of  the  Irie 
population  among  whom  the  few  scattered  Protestant  families  ai 
mixed  throughout  three  provinces  of  the  island  ?  Considering  il 
di£Sculties  of  the  British  Government  in  connection  with  the  Iris 
Church  question — considering  the  odium  which  the  Establishmei 
brings  upon  England  throughout  the  civilised  world— considerin 
the  breakers  ahead  which  menace  its  very  existence — we  migli 
expect  that,  if  not  gratitude,  if  not  loyalty,  if  not  the  love  of  peac< 
at  least  common  prudence  would  restrain  the  Irish  bishops  from  th 
use  of  imchristian  and  irritating  language  towards  the  Roman  Catholi 
priests  and  people  by  whom  they  are  surrounded.  It  would  not  I 
an  extraordinary  stretch  of  charity  in  the  Anglican  prelates,  who  li^ 
in  palaces,  enjoy  princely  revenues,  and  rejoice  in  the  style  and  titi 
of  "  Lords  Spiritual,"  if  they,  in  their  Charges,  adopted  a  tone  < 
conciliation  towards  the  toiling  and  tax-paying  millions  who  ooe 
scientiously  disown  their  ministry,  and  towards  liberal  men  of  a 
classes  who  firmly  believe  that  Protestantism  in  Ireland  is  injuTE 
and  impeded  by  its  connection  with  the  State.  Yet  these  Lora 
Spiritual,  when  they  condescend  to  plead,  do  not  make  the  least  aHom 
ance  for  conscientious  convictions^  or  a  sincere  regard  for  the  spiritv 
interests  of  the  Church,  in  those  who  differ  from  them  about  d 
expediency  of  its  connection  with  the  State.  On  the  contrary,  tlu 
denounce  all  such  persons  as  "  enemies,"  "  foes,"  "  spoliators,"  "  re 
bers,"  "  plunderers,"  **  calumniators,"  &c.  For  example,  I  take 
the  Charge  of  the  Bishop  of  Kilmore,  Dr.  Verschoyle,  not  a  fi^ 
zealot,  or  an  impassioned  declaimer,  but  a  mild,  quiet,  cold,  dignify 
divine.     It  is  not  an  extemporaneous  effusion.     It  was  written 


fully,  after  months  of  meditation ;  it  was  delivered  successively 
the  clergy  of  the  three  united  dioceses  over  which  he  presides,  a 
then  printed,  revised,  and  published  for  the  edification  of  the  Ch 
in  general.  Very  solemnly,  as  if  before  the  throne  of  Eternal  JustS 
"on  the  great  day  of  visitation,"  he  reviewed  the  position  of  ^ 
Church.  In  doing  so,  he  alluded  to  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarc: 
as  having  justly  forfeited  its  title  to  the  Church  endowm^ 
because  it  did  not  preach  "the  Gospel;"  because  of "  the  detects 
of  gross  errors  and  abuses,"  which  had  converted  the  Church  foiT" 
many  ages  into  a  "  synagogue  of  Sat«m."  Consequently  it  was 
a  righteous  judgment  of  God  that  the  Roman  Catholic  priesth 
whose  property  was  confiscated,  should,  like  the  unfaithful  brana1= 
the  family  of  Aaron,  "  crouch  for  a  morsel  of  bread  ; "  or  "  that  *! 
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'who  still  adhere  to  them  should  be  in  the  humiliating  position  of 
asking  alms  for  their  support."  The  clergy  of  the  Irish  nation,  as 
dLstinguished  from  the  Anglican  colony,  are  not  only  taunted  with 
their  poverty  in  all  the  high-flo^vn  insolence  of  a  State-pampered  pre- 
lato — ^it  is  further  alleged  that  the  "entrance  of  the  Romish  bishops/* 

in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, — ^was  like  that  of  "  a  thief  climbing 

over  the  wall."     Bishop  Yerschoyle  has  the  CathoL'c  sat  his  feet,  and 
lie    kicks  them  thus : — "  What  we  complain  of  is  that  now,  when 
lELoman  Catholics  have  been  relieved  from  all  pains  and  penalties  on 
aeeount  of  their  religion,  through  the  forbearance  and  toleration  of 
Pxx>te8tant8 ;  and  when,  after  they  had  crouched  at  the  door  of  Parliu- 
m^ni  and  the  feet  of  the  nation^  with  the  most  solemn  assurance  that 
they  would  never  employ  political  privileges,  if  conceded  to  them, 
the  overthrow  of  the  Established  Church,"  &c.     After  picturing 
five  millions  of  Roman  Catholics  crouching  at  the  door  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  at  the  feet  of  the  (English)  nation,  this  gentle  prelate, 
^iXT-ning  his  polite  attention  to  their  Church,  speaks  of  her,  not  as  a 
Clxristian  society,  not  as  a  civilised  society,  not  as  a  human  society, 
l>\it  as  a  ravening  and  all-devouring  wild  beast.     He  says,  in  a  note 
Cl>-  8) : — "This  will  at  least  justify  us  in  distrusting  the  promise  that 
the  Church  and  land  questions  were  settled,  Ireland  would  be  con- 
it  and  tranquiL  Any  settlement  short  of  an  absorption  of  the  whole 
cccleaiastieal  and  lat/ property  of  the  realm  into  the  maw  of  the  Romish 
Cliurch  woidd  never  content  the  agitators  who  are  and  have  been 
troubling  the  waters,"  &c.    Another  specimen  of  the  refined  rhetoric 
"^^th  which  this  meek  evangelical  bishop,  in  his  most  studied  utter- 
^XLceg,  edifies  his  clergy  will  suffice: — "  Should  the  British  Parliament 
^^onfleat  to  degrade  the  weaker  sister  Church  in  Ireland  to  a  level  with 
« Church  of  Rome,  as  a  recognised  teacher  of  the  people,  it  will 
in  the  face  of  the  English  Church,  who  must  share  in  the  degra- 
^tion  which  the  other  suffers  "  (p.  15). 

Now,  my  argument  is  that  no  divine  who  did  not  believe  that  he 
mged  to  a  superior  caste,  who  did  not  enjoy,  or  hope  to  enjoy,  a 
ge  interest  in  the   rich   inheritance   of    a   small    monopolising 
inority,  would  thus  deliberately  write  about  the  clergy  of  another 
ligioos  denomination.     It  is  almost  certain  that  no  other  body  of 
Tiristians  in  the  world  would  be  reviled  and  insulted  by  Bishop 
wschoyle  in  terms  so  coarse,  and  by  comparisons  so  odious — I  might 
^y.  80  brataL     It  is  only  those  who  have  imbibed  from  childhood 
'e  spirit  of  Protestant  ascendency  in  Ireland  that  could  so  far  forget 
'^Tiienwdves. 

Let  08  consider  the  effect  of  the  Bishop's  Charge  on  the  Irish 
i  T^Tiesta  and  people.  It  was  delivered  at  Cavan,  at  Longford,  and  at 
I  -t-lphin.  It  was  noticed  in  the  newspapers.  It  was  alluded  to 
m       T^^'^^Hy  in  cverj*  Roman  Catholic  chapel  in  the  three  or  four  coun- 
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ties  included  in  his  lordship's  extensive  diocese.  Not  only  every  pr 
but  every  national  schoolmaster,  read  and  talked  about  it  ' 
indignant  feelings.  This  Church  question  is  not  a  question  mei 
or  chiefly,  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence.  It  touches  feelings  in 
Irish  heart  deeper  and  stronger  than  the  love  of  money.  Prob 
there  is  not  a  Catholic  peasant  in  Ireland  who  would  not  pi 
seeing  his  only  pig  driven  to  the  pound  and  sold  for  tithes 
witnessing  the  humiliation  of  his  priest,  and  seeing  the  priest 
rival  Church  crowing  over  him,  and  insulting  him  as  a  croucl 
mendicant.  There  is,  therefore,  no  exaggeration  in  the  languag 
Louis  Blanc,  who,  in  one  of  his  "  Letters  on  England,"  remarks 
"  There  is  no  room  to  question  the  fact  that  what,  more  than 
other  thing,  irritates  the  Irish,  exasperates  them,  fires  their  bl 
gnaws  at  their  heart,  is  the  domination  of  priests  who,  in  their  e 
are  wolves  at  the  door  of  the  sheepfold." 

I  need  scarcely  remark  that  the  bishops  of  the  degraded  Chi 
feel  most  keenly  these  attacks  upon  the  hierarchy.     But  what  pc 
and  poisons  the  weapon  that  inflicts  the  rankling  wound  is  the 
that  the  man  who  wields  it  is  not  only  a  rival  bishop,  but  a  S\ 
paid  bis/ioj),  appointed  by  the  Sovereign  on  the  recommendatioi 
the  Prime  Minister.     And  some  of  the  most  arrogant  and  offen 
of  them  have  been  placed  on  their  vantage-ground  in  the  I 
garrison  by  the  head  of  a  Liberal  administration.     Lord  Palmen 
was  not  orthodox:  he  believed  that  infants  are  bom  without 
taint  of  Adam's  sin,  and  he  did  not  believe  that  cholera  was  sen 
a  national  punishment  for  the  favour  shown  to  "  Popery.'*     But 
was,  nevertheless,  regarded  as  an  inspired  bishop-maker,  because 
elevated  to  the  bench  in  Ireland  men  whom  the  Evangelical  pi 
recommended  as  sound  Protestants.  It  is  certainly  not  the  least  stra 
part  of  the  administration  of  Irish  affairs,  that  at  a  time  when 
conciliation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  people  ought  to  be  promotec 
every  legitimate  way,  the  Government  should  elevate  to  the  higl 
places  in  the  Establishment  clergjrmen  of  such  strong  prejudices 
fanatical  tempers,  that  they  think  they  are  honouring   God 
serving  Protestantism  by  delivering  the  most  inflammatory  Char 
It  is  not  of  the  chief  ministers  of  the  grave  and  staid  Angl 
Church  that  it  should  be  said — 

"  They  rave,  recite,  and  madden  all  the  land." 

It  may  be  supposed  that  the  Charge  of  the  Bishop  of  Eilmoi 
exceptional.  Doubtless  it  is  so  to  some  extent  in  the  coarsenee 
its  vituperation,  but  not  in  the  exclusive  spirit  of  its  assumpti 
Dr.  Lee,  Archdeacon  of  Dublin,  was  selected  by  the  Lord  Prin 
to  preach  the  sermon  at  the  consecration  of  the  present  Bisha 
Derry  in  the  cathedral  at  Armagh.  He  was  also  selected  by 
Archbishop  of  Dublin  to  preach  at  his  grace's  last  annual  visita ' 
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tKe  sermon  being  delivered  in  lieu  of  the  episcopal  charge.     These 

trwo    sermons,  thus  sanctioned  by  the  two  archbishops,  have  been 

piil>lished  together  with  this  title,  "  The  Position  and  Prospects  of 

the  Church  in  Ireland."     The  present  crisis  has  roused  the  Irish 

IVotestant  gentry  from  one  end  of  the  island  to  the  other — has  made 

tliem  forget  their  distance,  relax  their  hauteur^  and  set  them  to 

implore  Presbyterians  and  Wesleyans  to  come  forward  in  defence  of 

tlie  menaced  Establishment  as  the  bulwark  of  Protestantism.    While 

tlie  aristocracy,  the  gentry,  and  the  fast  diminishing  section  of  the 

clergy  called  *^  Evangelical "  stood  at  Hillsborough  and  elsewhere 

ux  tliis  supplicating  attitude,"  Archdeacon  Lee  came  forth,  ex  cathedra^ 

'^th  the  following  enunciation  of  Church  principles  : — "  Combined 

'^th  the  unwavering  maintenance  of  apostolic  truth,  it  is  the  unin- 

^rrupted  inheritance  of  apostolic  succession  which  constitutes  the 

Indefeasible  title  of  the  Established  Church  of  these  kingdoms  to 

^^e  allegiance  of  all  their  inhabitants.     It  is  this  fact  which  renders  the 

^^trmon  of  a  Roman  episcopate  and  of  a  body  of  Roman  clergy 

^^thin  the  limits  of  the  United  Church,  on  any  principle  of  revealed 

^'^th,  or  canon  law,  or  ancient   precedent,  uncatholic   and  schis- 

J^aatdcal." 

In  the  same  sermon,  at  the  consecration  of  the  Bishop  of  Derry, 
*te  Archdeacon  said  : — "  When  I  mention  the  name  of  Bramhall,  I 
P*t>po8e  an  example  than  which  few  are  brighter  in  the  annals  of 
*iiy  church.  Assuredly,  to  emulate  the  labours  of  such  a  predecessor 
^  an  object  sufficient  to  stimulate  the  highest  energies,  and  to 
kindle  the  warmest  zeal." 

Sishop  Bramhall   occupied   the  see  of  Derry   in   the   reign   of 

Charles  I.     He  was  one  of  the  principal  instruments  employed  bj- 

the  Lord  Deputy  StraflFord  and  Archbishop  Laud  to  make   their 

i&aster  the  most  absolute  prince  in  Christendom.     They  established 

ia  Dublin  a  "  High  Commission,"  to  support  the  ecclesiastical  courts 

and  officers,  "  to  bring  the  people  to  a  conformity  of  religion,"  and  to 

"  raise  a  good  revenue  for  the  Crown."     In  pursuance  of  the  first 

object,  proceedings  were  taken  to  exterminate  Presbyterianism  in 

l^ter ;  in  pursuance  of  the  second  object,  proceedings  were  taken 

*8^8t  the   London  Companies  which   had  estates  in  the  count}' 

^^  liondonderry ;  and  in  the  year  1637  they  were  sentenced  to  pay 

^  the  Crown  the  enormous  fine   of  £70,000 ;    their  patent  was 

''^_^oked,  their  lands  were  seized  in  the  name   of  the  king;   ami 

""^^hop  Bramhall  was  appointed  Receiver-General  of  all  their  Irish 

^Venues.     If  any  one  in  Ireland  breathed  a  word  of  objection  lo 

^^^  arbitrary  and  rapacious  proceedings,  he  was  at  once  crushed 

T^^ugh  the  instrumentality  of  the  Dublin  Star  Chamber.     And  tUis 

^  the  example  which  the  Archdeacon  of  Dublin,  in  the  presence  of 

^^  Lord  Primate  Beresford,  exhorts  Dr.  Alexander,  the  new  Bish(;p 

^'OL.  III.  x.s.  p 
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of  Derry,  to  emulate,  as  one  of  the  brightest  in  the  annals  of  a 
church !  Fortunately,  if  this  amiable  and  accomplished  prelate  wc 
disposed  to  follow  such  an  example,  he  could  not  inyoke  the  aid  oi 
Star  Chamber  to  expel  the  Presbyterians  from  his  diocese;  n 
could  he,  without  a  revolution  very  like  what  the  Fenians  8 
seeking,  get  the  estates  of  the  London  Companies  confiscated,  a 
himself  appointed  Receiver- General.  I  allude  to  these  historii 
facts  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  sort  of  Churchmen  the  presc 
heads  of  the  Irish  Establishment  hold  up  to  the  clergy  and  peo] 
as  pattern  saints.  I  do  not  say  that  they  are  inconsistent  in  doi] 
so.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  that  they  are  only  carrying  out  t 
spirit  of  the  canon  law  which  they  are  sworn  to  observe.  B 
this  fact  renders  still  more  serious  the  question — Should  the  bisho 
of  a  community  little  larger  than  thct  population  of  the  coun 
Cork  was  in  1851  be  invested  with  the  privileges  and  powers  of 
national  Church  Establishment  in  the  midst  of  a  race  which  th< 
ascendency  has  so  often  goaded  into  sedition,  that  it  is  now  harden 
in  disaffection  P 

In  the  sermon  which,  as  archdeacon,  Dr.  Lee  preached  for  t 
Archbishop  in  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  he  set  forth  still  more  empha 
cally  the  exclusive  claims  of  the  Episcopalian  commimity  in  Irelao 
"Now,"  he  says,  "the  present  position  and  prospects  of  the  Chur 
of  Ireland  seem  to  render  it  of  special  importance  that  her  membc 
at  large  should  fully  understand  the  nature  of  her  claims  upon  thi 

aUofjiance The  present  juncture  specially  calls  upon  us 

urge  upon  our  people  the  distinctive  claims  of  our  Church."     Th 
he  goes  on  to  show  (p.  35)  how  this  is  to  be  done.     "  The  course 
be  adopted  nmst  be  the  fearless  and  unswerving  assertion  by  1 
clergy  of  the  claims  of  our  ancient  Church  of  Ireland ;  the  pL 
setting  forth  of  the  great  truth  that  this  Church,  as  purified  at  " 
Kcformation,  is  the  sole  community  in  this  land,  which,  by  Ghz 
blessing,  possesses  in  full  measure  both  scriptural  truth  and  aposta 
order  ;  the  careful  exposition  to  our  people  that  any  deviation  fir 
the   principles   which ,  are  embodied  in    our  Church's  formuhur 
wliether  that  deviation  be  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left,  is  so 
forth  a  departure  from  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints, 
such  principles,  and  on  such  pritwiplcs  alonCy  can  we  call  upon 
people  to  rally  in  defence  of  the  Church.     On  such  principles,  s 
on  such  principles  alone,  can  we  fearlessly  encounter  the  memv 
dangers." 

I  ^^This   is   certainly  raising   the  issue  very   fairly.      There  is 
mistake  about  the   colours,   and    the    trumpet   does   not  give 
uncertain  sound.      But  surely  the  two  archbishops  and  their    < 
fragans,  and  their  archdeacons  and  deans,  cannot  expect  the  P 
byterians  and  the  Wesleyans  to  rally  for  the  defence  of  the  "SZ 
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blialunent  under  such  a  banner !     Nor  is  it  likely  that  the  laity  of 
th.e  Established  Church  itself  will  very  eagerly  fight  its  battles. 

The  Bishop  of  Cork  (Dr.  Gregg)  is  quite  as  martial  as  his  High 
Church  brethren  on  the  bench ;  but  if  a  fight  came,  it  is  not  at  all 
certain  that  he  would  not  be  found  knocking  the  mitres  off  some  of 
tbeir  Ritualistic  lordships.     No  prophet  of  Israel  ever  more  vehe- 
Daently  denounced  the  priests  of  Baal.     What  does  he  care  for  their 
patrician  rank  or  their  patristic  learning  ?     It  is  enough  for  him 
that  they  resemble  the  Irish  ministers  of  Antichrist.     Accordingly 
ie  laughs  them  to  scorn  as  blind  idolaters — to  use  his  own  words, 
**  hlind  and  besotted ;  dark  amid  the  blaze  of  noon ;"  worshipping 
Maker  of  heaven  and  earth  "  in  a  few  drops  of  common  wine, 
in  a  small  portion  of  wheat  bread,  and  then  preposterously  and 
Profanely  eat,  drink,  and  consume  them." 

The  Roman  Catholics  of  Queenstown  held  an  indignation  meeting 
denounce  this  as  a  gross  insult  to  their  Church.  I  make  no 
comment  on  the  taste  evinced  in  the  phrases,  "a  few  drops  of 
^^ornmon  wine,"  **  a  small  portion  of  wheat  bread,"  and  "  prepos- 
^■^I'oualy  and  profanely,"  as  applied  to  the  commimion,  either  in 
"^li-o  Church  of  England  or  the  Church  of  Rome.  No  doubt  it  was 
e  latter  he  had  in  his  mind  in  his  grand  peroration,  which  winds 
thus :  "  The  English  laity,  the  great  body  of  the  Church,  are 
ongst  the  foremost  men  of  all  the  world ;  they  hate  idolatry  as 
^«^ir  fathers  did,  for  they  know  that  it  blights  where  it  breathes,  and 
^^Bolates  where  it  comes  ;  it  is  a  creeping  pestilence,"  &c.  Bishop 
gg  knew  what  he  was  about  when  lauding  the  English  people 
**  the  happy  breed  of  men,"  **the  foremost  men  of  all  the  world." 
^le  wants  them  to  stand  by  the  Irish  Establishment.  **  We  have 
**iany  steadfast  friends,"  he  says,  "  in  and  out  of  Parliament, 
^oble  and  true-hearted  men  among  the  peers  and  prelates  of  Eng- 
«nd;  troops  of  friends  we  have  multitudinous  in  number  among 
"the  gentry  and  middle  classes  of  Protestant  England."  But  what 
does  he  say  of  the  English  statesmen,  including  some  of  the  Cabinet, 
that  made  him  a  bishop,  who  believe  that  sound  policy  and  jus- 
tice require  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church?  He 
declares  authoritatively  that  the  State  has  no  right  to  alienate 
the  property  of  the  Church,  and  if  it  did  so,  it  would  be  like  the 
^^gle  that  stole  a  coal  from  the  altar  and  set  fire  to  its  own  nest. 
He  knows  "  that  political  power  and  party  objects  would  be  gladly 
P^wchased  by  men  of  wicked  and  worldly  ambition,  at  any  sacrifice, 

whether  of  Irish  Church,  or  English,  or  both Many  such 

'^^^li  no  doubt  there  be  whose  hearts  are  not  right  with  God ;  who  are 
*^^  ^nfire  uith  unholy  lust  of  power ^  or  place ^  or  pdf^ 

If  from  any  member  of  the  bench  we  might  expect  comprehensive 
^^Ws  and  large  national  sympathies,  it  would  be  the  Bishop  of 

p2 
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Limerick.  Dr.  Graves  was  for  many  years  President  of  the  Roy 
Irisli  Academy,  and  was  the  author  of  some  learned  papers  on  Irif 
antiquities.  His  diocese  has  a  total  population  of  394,562,  of  whic 
only  11,122  are  members  of  the  Established  Church.  For  takix 
care  of  this  small  fraction  of  the  popidation  the  Bishop  receives  i 
round  nimibers  £4,000  a  year  net ;  while  his  clergy  enjoy  a  n 
revenue  of  £12,000.  Now,  when  Bishop  Graves,  the  liberal^  ti 
learned  divine,  whose  antiquarian  pursuits  might  be  supposed  i 
have  inspired  national  sympathies,  found  himself  in  the  midst  of 
Roman  Catholic  population  of  246,300  souls,  how  did  he  act  P  Wh; 
he  followed  the  example  of  the  State,  and  simply  ignored  them.  ] 
passing  through  the  coimtry  he  saw  nothing  but  an  odd  Protesta] 
here  and  there  like  an  exotic  in  a  wood,  and  to  the  culture  of  th 
rare  plant  he  carefully  and  tenderly  applied  his  learning  and  piet 
with  the  aid  of  his  assistant  gardeners,  all  the  other  trees  that  gre 
thickly  around  him  being  entirely  unheeded.  Yet,  oddly  enough,  1 
calls  the  diocese  "a  portion  of  our  Master's  vineyard,"  and  Bay 
"  Others  planted  and  watered,  and  trained  and  pruned ;  and  Gk 
vouchsafed  to  give  the  increase.  I  have  had  the  happiness  to  stai 
by  while  the  fruit  was  counted  and  gathered  into  the  gamer 
How  true !  but  he  never  mentions  the  real  workmen  who  did  tl 
planting  and  watering  and  training,  and  were  obliged  to  gather 
and  count  the  fruit  for  others.  Nor  is  this  want  of  candour  to 
ascribed  to  the  fact  that  his  lordship  did  not  discuss  the  Establia 
ment  question.  He  did  discuss  it,  and  spoke  as  scornfully  as  a= 
Tory  of  those  "  who  clamour  for  the  disendowment  of  our  Churcb 
He  owns,  indeed,  that  the  position  of  the  Protestant  clergy  * 
unnatural,  and  in  many  ways  disadvantageous ;"  but  he  consc^ 
himself  with  the  reflection  that  his  clergy  form  a  valuable  body" 
resident  gentrj'^ ;  that  the  preponderance  of  wealth  and  intelligcK 
in  this  country  is  on  the  side  of  Protestantism ;  that  the  Protesta 
Church  has  been  ''  an  abundant  source  of  blessings  to  the  pooE 
powerful  engine  of  civilisation,  the  nurse  of  loyalty,  the  champioiB 
freedom,  the  guardian  of  a  pure  faith."  Yet  I  am  afraid  that  wk 
the  Queen  looks  there  for  sweet  and  wholesome  fruit  she  will  S 
little  but  the  "wild  grapes"  or  sour  crabs  of  Fenianism. 
matter,  the  present  system  is  to  be  maintained  because,  says  Bisft 
Graves,  the  transference  of  part  of  the  revenues  of  the  Establishm^ 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  "  would  give  intense  dissatisfactioi::! 
the  Protestant  inhabitants  of  Ireland,  whose  loyalty  and  attachn». 
to  existing  institutions  is  one  of  the  best  guarantees  for  ox:^ 
and  prosperity  in  the  country."  It  is  true  he  puts  these  and 
like  arguments  in  the  mouths  of  other  advocate.  But  he  ado; 
them  as  his  own,  and  deliberately  comes  to  this  conclusion  concei 
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ing  the  Establislunent :  "  It  is  not  a  tree  to  be  cut  down  because 

FRUIT  IS  LOOKED  FOR  IN  VAIN  UPON  ITS  BRANCHES." 

I  conclude  by  asking  my  readers  to  reflect  upon  two  points.  First, 
the  feeling  with  which  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops,  priests,  and 
people  must  regard  the  position  of  the  Establishment;  and  the 
oanviction  it  must  work  in  their  minds  and  hearts  that  there  is  no 
liope  oi  justice  from  a  Goyemment  that  maintains  such  a  state  of 
ihingia,  and  threatens  to  maintain  it  for  ever  by  sheer  military  force. 
Second^  that  the  defenders  of  the  Establishment,  lay  and  clerical, 
at  all  'their  public  meetings  frankly  admit  that  its  existence  depends 
•olely  and  entirely  upon  the  mil  of  the  English  people. 

James  Godkin. 


RUSSIAN  RAILWAYS. 

Within  the  last  few  years  a  railway  mania  has  broken  out  in  RiisaiA. 
The  Central  Government  has  given  the  initiative,  but  the  movem^il 
is  not  purely  official.  In  projecting,  surveying,  and  actually  construct- 
ing railways,  provincial  goveriiors,  district  assemblies,  associations  oi 
merchants,  not  only  second  the  initiative  of  their  superiors,  but  act 
on  their  own  account.  The  Russian  newspapers  teem  with  para- 
graphs announcing  new  projects,  or  some  step  taken  in  canyin^  them 
out,  while  leading  articles  discuss,  at  great  length  and  with  no  little 
fervour,  the  comparative  advantages  of  rival  schemes.  It  is  possible 
that  a  good  deal  of  this  excitement,  as  it  is  reported  of  other  movements 
in  Russia,  is  got  up  for  the  benefit  of  foreigners.  The  Government 
may  borrow  more  easily  abroad  by  presenting  a  show  of  evidence 
that  the  railways  for  which  money  is  ostensibly  sought,  are  really 
being  made.  It  may  also  be  useful  to  impress  European  nations, 
rivals  or  allies  of  Russia,  with  the  notion  that  the  material  resources  oi 
the  empire  are  being  rapidly  strengthened.  But,  whatever  allowance! 
may  be  made  on  these  accounts,  there  is  plainly  a  great  deal  of  sub- 
stance behind  the  show.  The  sincerity  of  the  Government  is  shown 
in  the  extensive  employment  of  soldiers  to  make  the  preliminary 
works  ;  the  sincerity  of  the  people,  in  the  rapid  execution  of  certain 
lines — such  as  that  from  Riajsk  to  Morchansk,  which  has  been  con- 
structed in  fifteen  months — with  little  Government  aid.  The  truth  ii 
that  in  devoting  all  the  energies  of  the  empire  to  making  railways, 
the  Russian  Government  and  people  are  only  doing  the  work  of  most 
immediate  necessity — simply  giving  proof  that  they  appreciate  at  last 
one  of  the  most  powerftil  agencies  for  increasing  the  national  wealth. 
Few  countries  need  railways  more  than  Russia,  with  enormous  spaoee 
intervening  between  important  centres  of  industry,  and  between  hei 
grain-fields  and  the  sea.  It  is  every  way  credible  that  the  labour  so 
essential  and  so  long  neglected  is  correctly  represented  as  now  calling 
forth  the  activity  of  the  whole  nation. 

The  reasons  are  on  the  surface  why  this  great  movement  of  a 
power  like  Russia  should  attract  the  attention  of  her  neighbours. 
Commercially,  those  who  trade  with  Russia  must  have  the  benefit  oi 
measures  which  increase  enormously  the  possible  amount  of  hei 
transactions.  It  is  no  small  matter  that  a  population  like  thai 
of  European  Russia  should  be  doubling  its  commercial  force.  The 
calculation  is  soberly  made  that  the  increased  facilities  for  pouring 
Russian  corn  into  the  markets  of  Europe  will  permanently  lowei 
the  price  of  bread.  The  military  force  of  Russia  must  also  be 
entirely  transformed.     Her  appearance  of  magnitude  and  strength  is 
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resent  somewhat  deceptive.  Enormous  legions  are  of  little  use 
r  ou  cannot  move  them  ;  if  you  must  disperse  them  in  widely-sepa- 
^d  garrisons  unable  to  support  each  other.  Railways  will  make 
"the  difference.  The  force  of  Russia  will  become  by  this  means  as 
TDile  as  that  of  a  nation  of  smaller  area  ;  and  perhaps  for  the  first 
^  the  full  weight  of  her  numbers  will  begin  to  be  felt.  Changes 
reat  might  have  passed  without  remark,  had  the  Russian  move- 
t  commenced  sooner,  ere  the  effect  of  railways  in  war  had  been 
trated  by  experiment;  or  even  now,  were  the  progress  only 
It  is  the  suddenness  of  the  threatened  changes,  and  the 
tainty  of  their  effect,  which  make  them  so  striking.  What,  then, 
i^  t:lie  actual  rate  of  progress?  And  in  what  order  are  the  various 
].{ XX ^^s  being  made?  On  the  answer  to  these  questions  depends  any 
C3:3t^t<jt  estimate  of  the  revolution  going  on,  and  perhaps  the  solution 
^  some  doubts  as  to  the  inmiediate  policy  of  Russia. 

It  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  imtil  the  present  mania, 
Xi.ich  has  been  at  its  height  for  about  a  twelvemonth,  set  in,  nothing 
peak  of  had  been  done.    Grand  projects  had  been  formed  ;  foreign 
c^ompanies  had  received  favourable   concessions;    but  to  whatever 
owing,  the  result  was  small.     According  to  an  official  chart 
<i  explanatory  conmient  published  in  1866,  the  works  then  executed 
opened  for  traffic  were  about  2,500  miles  in  length.     This  is  a 
xidiculously  small  mileage  when  the  map  of  Russia  is  looked  at, — 
liardly  enough  for  a  single  trunk  railway  from  north  to  south,  or 
iroxn  Warsaw  to  the  Siberian  frontier.     The  mention  of  the  places 
connected  shows  yet  more  strikingly  the  slightness  of  the  impression 
^liich  had  been  made.     The  most  important  lines  are  those  from 
St,  Petersburg  to  Warsaw,  and  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Moscow ;  the 
former  800,  the  latter  400  miles  in  length.     These  represent,  indeed, 
the  only  approach  to  a  network  which  had  been  made,  the  linking 
together  of  the  two  Russian  capitals  with  each  other,  and  with  the 
capUal  of  the  Polish  annexe.     The  connection  of  Moscow,  however, 
with  Warsaw,  and  thence  with  Europe,  being  by  way  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, ia  a  very  roimdabout  one.     The  other  lines  on  the  list  include 
three  proceeding  in  different  directions  from  Moscow  towards  the 
'  olga,  namely,  northward  to  Serguievsk,  in  the  direction  of  Jaroslav ; 
®^ward  to  Nijni-Novgorod ;  and  south-eastward  to  Kozlov ;  alto- 
gether nearly  600  miles  in  length.     Besides  these  there  is  a  line 
"oin  Riga,  140  miles  long,  to  Dunaburg,  on  the  St.  Petersburg  and 
Vvarsaw  line,  the  beginning  but  only  the  beginning  of  a  line  to  Orel, 
*o  important  town  situated  about  250  miles  south  of  Moscow,  and 
^^pyixkg  a  prominent  position  in  all  the  projected  systems  of  Russian 
liiraya.     There  are  also  various  Polish  lines,  extending  to  about 
^oiueBf  including  a  line  proceeding  eastward  from  Warsaw  in  the 
^"^tioxx  of  Moscow  as  far  as  Brzesc-Litevsky,  situated  on  the  Bug. 
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Add  to  these  about  50  miles  of  railway  to  various  places  neai 
St.  Petersburg ;  a  line  in  Finland,  from  Helsingfors  to  Tavasthua 
68  miles  in  length ;  a  short  branch  connecting  the  Don  with  th< 
Volga ;  and  a  line  from  Aksai,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Don,  north wardi 
to  Grouchevka  ;  last  of  all,  a  line  from  Odessa  northwards  to  Balta 
with  a  branch  to  Tiraspol  on  the  Dniester ;  and  the  list  is  complet< 
of  the  lines  which,  in  1866,  could  be  reckoned  as  finished.  Plainly 
there  are  here  only  hints  of  a  system,  even  if  we  include  the  whoh 
length  from  Riga  to  Orel,  the  execution  of  which  had  been  arrangec 
and  shortly  afterwards  was  completed  as  far  as  Yitepsk,  about  half 
way  from  Riga  to  OreL  It  may  also  be  questioned  whether  th< 
districts  selected  for  the  lines,  the  poverty-stricken  lands  of  the  north 
were  those  whose  development  was  likely  to  be  most  remunerative. 

Such,  however,  is  the  basis  from  which  the  present  start  was  made — 
by  comparison  with  which  we  must  estimate  what  is  being  done.  L 
doing  so,  one  is  at  first  sight  bewildered  by  the  number  of  proposals 
and  the  variety  of  methods  in  which  the  construction  of  lines  is  pro 
vided  for.  It  may  be  of  use  in  disentangling  the  mass  to  fix  our  atten 
tion  first  on  the  lines  which  have  been  opened  since  1866,  or  are  noi 
in  progress,  and  among  them  to  distinguish  those  which  fit  in  as  part 
of  a  general  system.  It  happens  to  be  chiefly  the  latter  which  th 
Government  favour,  and  by  this  method  we  shall  see  more  clearl; 
the  ends  they  are  pursuing.  The  first  conclusion  is  important.  Th 
completion  of  anything  like  a  perfect  system  is  not  looked  for  imme 
diately.  Such  a  system  would  necessarily  include  two  sets  of  lines- 
one  running  north-west  from  the  Black  Sea,  the  Sea  of  Azoph,  ihn 
Don,  and  the  Volga,  to  the  Baltic  ;  the  others,  intersecting  the  fin 
set,  and  connecting  them  with  the  railways  of  Germany  and  Austria 
The  general  purpose  is  to  enable  the  produce  of  the  South  to  be 
directed  at  pleasure  to  the  Baltic  or  Black  Sea  ports,  or  direct  bj 
railway  to  the  markets  of  other  European  countries ;  while  the  seconc 
set  of  railways,  facilitating  the  transport  of  troops'  and  material  U 
the  western  frontier,  is  of  especial  importance  in  a  military  view 
Now  the  least  that  will  be  necessary  to  provide  for  these  objects  a» 
the  present  lines  from  the  Baltic — viz.,  from  Riga  and  St.  Petersburg 
to  Orel  and  Moscow  respectively,  the  two  inland  termini  being  con 
nected,  and  various  lines  proceeding  from  each  to  gather  up  the  pro 
duce  of  the  south,  while  the  intersecting  lines,  in  addition  to  th< 
present  one  between  Warsaw  and  St.  Petersburg,  should  be  a  direc 
line  from  Warsaw  to  Moscow,  and  another  from  the  Austrian  fron 
tier  in  Galicia  to  Kiev  and  Orel,  terminating  on  the  Volga,  For  th 
present,  however,  these  intersecting  lines  are  almost  left  out  of  sight 
and  of  three  southern  lines  from  Orel,  which  have  long  been  pro 
jected,  the  Russian  Government  only  prosecutes  two.  It  supports 
tnmk  line  of  the  south  from  Moscow  by  Orel  to  Koursk,  and  thenc 
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a  kx-anch  by  Kiev  to  Odessa,  and  another  by  Kharkov  to  the  Sea  of 
Azoph,  with  a  junction  line  between  the  two  branches  from  Kharkov 
to  Balta.     The  favourite  project  of  a  line  from  Orel  to  Sebastopol, 
intermediate  between  the  other  two  branches,  is  not  among  those 
wkich  are  regarded  as  of  first  necessity  by  the  Russian  Government. 
Our  first  inquiry,  therefore,  comes  to  be — what  progress  is  being 
made  with  these  more  important  branches  ?     With  regard  to  one  of 
tliein  the  answer  is  almost  nothing.    The  line  from  Koursk  to  the  Sea 
of  Azoph  (480  miles)  is  as  yet  untouched.  Quite  recently  the  Russian 
Government  was  still  engaged  in  negotiations  with  a  private  company 
for  the  execution  of  the  scheme.     Whether  an  arrangement  has  now 
l>eeii  made  or  not,  nothing  can  be  done  till  the  spring,  though  it  is 
pirobable  a  beginning  will  then  be  made.     The  other  branch,  how- 
•,  including  the  line  from  Moscow  to  Orel,  is  in  a  different  con- 
tion,  being  forward  enough  to  give  the  promise  of  one  trunk  line 
from  the  Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea.     Excluding   the  section  between 
Odessa  and  Balta,  which  was  open  in  1866,  the  works  now  proceeding 
divided  into  three  separate  sections  at  different  stages  of  advance- 
The  first  between  Moscow  and  Koursk  (350  miles)  has  been 
hands  since  1864,  and  may  be  considered  quite  finished.     It  was 
lately  opened  for  traffic  as  far  as  Serpoukhof  ;  it  is  imderstood  to  be 
''^ady  for  opening  as  far  as  Orel ;    the  works  between   Orel  and 
Xoursk  were  far  enough  advanced  to  allow  of  the  Emperor  Alexander 
travelling  by  it  from  Koursk  to  Moscow  during  his  last   autumn 
^ur.    The  second  section  between  Koursk  and  Kiev  (292  miles)  is 
^Iso  very  far  advanced ;   the   embanking  works  finished,  the  line 
Partly  ballasted,  the  rails  ready  to  be  put  down,  the  materials  for 
4e  bridges   on  the   spot,  the   stations   in   course   of  construction. 
There  is  some  reason,  then,  for  the  calculation  that  this   section 
^^ill  be  opened  for  traffic  next  autumn.     The  third  section  is  com- 
prised between  Kiev  and  Balta,  286  miles,  and  should  have  been, 
but  is  not,  equally  far  advanced.     The  private  company  entrusted 
^th  the  execution  of  the  work  is  accused  of  proceeding  so  slowly, 
that  the  energetic  interference  of  the  Governor-General  of  the  pro- 
duce was  required  to  push  on  operations.     The  company  had  had 
some  diflBculty  in  obtaining  labour,  and  would  have  stood  still  but 
*^t  the  assistance  of  some  thousands  of  soldiers  and  military  work- 
®«n,  who  were  placed  in  their  employ.     No  date  is  assigned  for  the 
^naination  of  these  works,  and  perhaps  some  period  in  the  course  of 
^m  year  will  be   the   soonest  practicable.      Not   till   then   will 
Moscow  have  direct  communication   with  Odessa,  though   it   may 
lave  8uch  communication  with  Kiev,  if  all  goes  well,  in  the  course 
or  the  present  year.     It  will  be  observed,  however,  that  of  all  the 
lifl€8  to  proceed  from  Orel,  and  gather  up  the  produce  of  the  south 
ibr  transmission  to  the  Baltic,  only  that  to  Koursk  and  Kiev  will 
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soon  be  In  existence,  although  the  lines  converging  at  Moscow  in 
tion  to  their  present  access  to  the  Baltic  by  the  St.  Petersburg 
Moscow  line  will  be  enabled  by  the  line  from  Moscow  to  Orel  to 
use  of  the  Riga- Orel  line  as  well.     Some  progress  has  also  been 
with  the  junction  line  from  Balta  to  Kharkov.     It  is  already  nearr^^^^-jy 
completed  between  Balta  and  Elizabethgrad — a  distance  of  about  1^^    ^ 
miles — under  the  direction  of  Baron  Ungern-Sternberg,  who  has  ha-  _^ 
the  construction  of  the  Odessa-Balta  section  and  branches.     The  tofr^  ,y 
distance  still  untouched  between  Elizabethgrad  and  Kharkov  is  2^^SoO 

miles.     To  sum  up  the  results  as  to  these  lines,  which  are  the  m ogt 

urgently  needed  parts  of  a  general  system,  we  may  say,  that  in. 

eluding  the  Vitepsk-Orel  section,  about  330  miles,  and  allowing  t^3kat 

the  whole  line  from  Moscow  to  Odessa  will  be  open  in  the  spring  of  n ext 

year,  about  1,400  miles  in  all  out  of  2,100  will  have  been  construc^^ted 
in  the   course  of  about  three  years.     This  is  at  the  rate  of  ratz^zier 
more  than  400  mUes  per  annum,  and  may  servo  to  indicate         the 
length  of  time  which  must  elapse  before  the  other  parts  selecteck_  for 
favour  are  complete.     Their  length  being  700  miles,  their  oper — mg 
cannot  be  looked  for  till  about  two  years  after  1869.     The  calcid^k^tioD 
is  perhaps  rather  too  favourable.     It  may  be  late  in  1869  befor^&    the 
line  is  complete  between  iloscow  and  Odessa,  whUe  the  constructiczz)ii  of 
a  considerable  part  of  the  1,400  miles  has  been  proceeding  since  L  £64. 
With  regard  to  lines  made  outside  of  the  main  system,  the  -^oiost 
important  facts  are  the  extension  of  a  line  from  Riazan,  on  the      line 
between  Moscow  and  Kozlov,  to  Morchansk,  a  distance  of  90  jrkileB ; 
and  the  continuation  of  the  Kozlov  line  to  Voronej,  160  miles.      By 
these  extensions  the  importance  of  the  lines  converging  at  Moscow 
is  very  much  increased  ;  few  districts  in  Russia  being  more  importasxt 
than  those  of  Voronej  and  Tambov,  which  they  supply  with  meaX^* 
of  communication.      These  are   the   only  lines   which    have   be^^^ 
actually  made  or  are  very  far  advanced,  even  among  those  ^^^^^\. 
are  considered  urgent  although  they  are  not  trunk  lines.     Sever^^^^ 
of  these  have,  however,  been  commenced.     On  a  branch  &om  th^ 
Kiev-Balta  section  towards  Volostchisk  on  the  frontier  of  Austrii 
Galicia — 112  miles — half  the  embankment  has  been  made  :  a  sho: 
branch — 43  miles — from  Tiraspol  on  the  Dniester  to  Kichinef,  i^i  ^  | 
Besserabia,  is  also  in  progress ;  and  totally  disconnected  from  all  ^"^ 
these,  on  a  line  from  Poti  to  Tiflis  in  Georgia,  160  miles  in  length,    ^  ^ 
the  preliminary   works  have  been    executed  by   the   Government, 
and  a  company  has  engaged  to  finish  them  in  the  course  of  three     ^ 
years.      An   important,    though  short  branch   of  those  considered  ^^ 
urgent,  viz.,  from   the    Kiev-Balta  section  to  the  manufacturing 
town  of  Berdytchef — 18  miles — is  still,  like  the  trunk  line 
Koursk  to  the  Sea  of  Azoph,  entirely  untouched.    The  total  length  o; 
all  these  unfinished  branches,  however,  is  only  about  340  miles ; 
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speed  with  which  the  Morchansk  and  Yoronej  extensions  have 
rosecutedy  their  completion  may  be  accomplished  easily  in  the 
of  two  years. 

le  are  the  bare  facts  as  to  what  is  actually  being  done,  or  is 
ed  by  the  Oovemment  as  most  important.  This  being  the  case, 
^t  discuss  the  changes  fairly  in  prospect,  without  noticing  at 
numerous  projects  and  surveys  which  have  been  made.  But 
lesible  that  some  of  these — like  the  continuation  of  the  Moscow- 
'  line  to  Voronej — ^may  be  advanced  pari  passu  with  the  more 
worksy  through  the  activity  of  local  governors  and  private 
lies.  A  statement  of  them  will  indicate,  besides,  the  extent  of 
^-making  required  in  Russia  for  the  satisfaction  of  its  first 
ties. 

t  in  importance  comes  the  project  to  fill  up  the  interval  between 
-Litevski  and  Moscow,  on  the  transverse  line  between  Moscow 
arsaw.  According  to  the  latest  reports,  this  section,  which  for 
ime  has  been  warmly  advocated  by  the  Moscoic  Gazette,  has  now 
iken  under  the  especial  patronage  of  the  Government,  and  the 
are  to  be  commenced  in  the  spring.  Next  to  this,  we  may 
the  project  of  a  line  from  Kharkov  to  the  southern  shore  of 
imea — ^the  old  Sebastopol  line— as  well  as  a  branch  from 
^thgrad  to  the  important  workshop  of  Nicholaef,  on  the  Dnieper, 
will  have  the  incidental  efiect  of  turning  the  rapids  on  that 
nd  connecting  the  navigation  in  its  upper  and  lower  course, 
complete  the  trunk-lines  proceeding  from  Orel  southwards. 
.▼e  also  to  note  the  beginning  of  a  third  trunk-line  from  the 
in  the  proposal  of  a  branch  line  from  Yitepsk  southwards  to 
T,  in  the  direction  of  Kiev.  This  would  furnish  the  most  direct 
L  Russia  from  Odessa  to  ports  in  the  Baltic,  and  from  all  those 
f  the  south  in  easy  communication  with  Kiev, 
come  next  to  two  projects  of  double  importance,  as  opening 
•  into  the  Siberian  and  Tartar  possessions  of  Russia,  and  serving 
rpose  of  the  intersecting  lines  in  a  general  system.  The  first 
berian  line,  which  has  been  thoroughly  surveyed  &om  Sarapol 
Kama,  one  of  the  eastern  affluents  of  the  Volga,  to  Tinmen  in 
,  already  a  rival  of  the  better-known  town  of  Irbit,  This  line 
188  through  the  most  important  mining  and  manufacturing 
B  of  the  Ural  mountains,  including  the  border  city  of  Ekater- 
:.  The  districts  concerned  have  warmly  adopted  the  proposal, 
e  pe^le  of  the  government  of  Kazan  propose  to  supplement  it 
line  from  their  city  to  Sarapol  in  one  direction,  and  to  Nijni- 
)K)d  in  another — by  that  means  linking  the  Siberian  railway 
the  general  railway  system.  The  total  distance  is  nearly 
^  miles.  Without  the  supplement,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the 
10&  between  Sarapol  and  Tiumen  will  greatly  facilitate  the 
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Siberian  trade,  providing,  as  it  does,  for  the  most  difficult  parf^ 
the  journey  between  Moscow  and  Irkutsk.      Between  Nijni-IT^ 
gorod  and  Sarapol  there  is  already  water  communication  by  mec 
of  the   Volga   and   the    Kama;    and    from  Tiumen  there   is  wl 
water  communication   by   the    Siberian  rivers  as   far   eastward 
Tomsk,  capable  of  easy  extension  to  Irkutsk.     It  is  on  the  bord< 
between   Europe   and    Asia    that    it    is   necessary  to    substitute 
railroad   for   the  present   arduous  paths.       The  second  project  i 
that  of  a  line  into  Tartarj',  which  has  also  been  thoroughly  surveyed 
from   Samara   on   the  Volga   to    (Jrenburg  on    the  Ural,   througl 
which  lies  the  chief  caravan  route  from   Russia   into  her  Tarta 
possessions.     Like   the   Siberian   scheme,  it  is  supplemented  by  : 
project  for  effecting  a  direct  railway  communication  between  it  an 
the  general  system.     This  is  to  be  done  by  extending  the  Biajal 
Morchansk  line  through   Penza   to   Samara;    and   the  proposal 
eagerly  supported  by  the  localities  interested.     The  total  distan* 
will  be  about  700  miles.     The  Russians  contemplate  in  future  tl 
prolongation  of  the  Orenburg  line  to  the  Sea  of  Aral,  and  even 
Tashkend,  in  the  heart  of  Tartary ;  but  the  time  has  not  yet  coi 
for  surveying  or  pushing  forward  these  projects.     A  railway  throaj 
the  Kirgliese  steppe  will  be  a  most  formidable  enterprise. 

To  these  schemes  we  must  add  a  number  of  projects  of  a  mc 
modest  description, — a  lino  from  Riga  to  Mittau,  the  works  of  whi 
have  been  commenced  ;  a  line  from  Kowno  to  Libau  on  the  Balti 
a  project  competing  with  this  last  for  a  line  between  Eonigsberg  a 
Pinsk,  passing  by  Bialystok,  on  the  Warsaw-St.  Petersburg  lin 
a  line  from  Viatka  on  the  Volga,  in  the  government  of  Perm, 
Vytchegda  on  the  Dwina,  opening  up  a  path  into  the  interior  fit) 
the  now  languishing  port  of  Archangel ;  a  line  from  St.  Petersbur 
by  Viborg,  to  Ilelsingfors ;  another  line  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Bait 
Port ;  a  line  from  Rybinsk  on  the  Volga,  either  direct  to  St.  Peter 
burg  or  to  a  station  on  the  Moscow-St.  Petersburg  line ;  and,  finaU; 
a  circle  railway  for  St.  Petersburg,  on  the  model  of  the  circle  railwa 
of  Berlin,  to  connect  together  the  various  lines  which  will  be  comio 
into  it  from  all  directions  when  these  schemes  are  carried  out.  Whi 
have  been  mentioned  may  not  be  all  the  projects  put  forward,  ba 
with  hardly  an  exception,  they  are  receiving  more  or  less  of  offici 
countenance,  or  are  promoted  by  those  who  are  locaUy  intereste 
Their  total  length  will  not  be  far  short  of  5,000  miles. 

This  is  what  has  to  be  done  in  Russia,  in  addition  to  the  m(^ 
advanced  works  we  have  already  described,  before  the  country  ci 
possess  anything  like  a  perfect  network,  embracing  all  the  gre 
towns  of  the  centre  and  the  south,  and  stretching  out  its  giai 
antennaB  to  the  confines  of  Asia  and  the  gat^  of  Western  Eurog 
It  is  useless  to  speculate  what  time  must  be  consumed  in  effecting 
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miicli.  Everything  will  depend  on  the  progress  of  the  next  few 
years,  but  at  the  rate  of  500  miles  to  be  given  to  the  public  in  each 
year,  about  ten  years  must  elapse  before  the  system  would  be  getting 
into  shape. 

It  remains  to  point  out  how  the  successive  changes  now  occurring 
may  affect  the  position  of  Russia  in  Europe.  The  commercial  results — 
tlie  addition  to  the  national  wealth— must  be  both  large  and  immediate. 
Tlie  traffic  on  the  present  lines  gives  little  indication  of  the  tide  of 
bujsiness  which  must  soon  begin  to  flow.  One  has  only  to  calcu- 
late that  more  than  half  the  population  of  European  Russia,  between 
tlxirty  and  forty  millions  of  people,  will  be  affected  by  the  new  lines 
«o\ith  of  Moscow,  to  imderstand  how  these  lines  must  be  used  apart 
ftx)m  any  special  needs.  The  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow  line  passes 
^^'V'er  a  distance  of  400  miles  Without  touching  a  single  place  of  more 
^•^Oaportance  than  a  village.  The  corresponding  line  south  of  Moscow 
less  than  that  distance  passes  through  four  important  towns — 
^rpoukhof,  with  13,000  inhabitants ;  Tula,  the  manufacturing  capital 
Russia,  with  60,000  inhabitants, ;  Orel,  the  conmiercial  entrepot 
Jtween  North  and  South  Russia,  with  32,000  inhabitants  ;  and 
-ourak,  nearly  the  size  of  Orel.  About  290  miles  further  on,  on 
le  line  to  Odessa,  lies  Kiev,  with  a  population  of  nearly  70,000 ; 
id  Berdytchev,  which  lies  near,  and  is  to  be  joined  by  a  branch 
^^^way,  possesses  upwards  of  50,000.  It  is  the  same  with  the  other 
lines  of  the  south — Kharkov,  Poltava,  Krementchoug,  Taganrog,  and 
^^oany  other  stations,  being  all  towns  of  importance,  the  centres  of 
^xiaiiufacturing  and  agricultural  districts.  Such  is  the  region  to  be 
Opened  up,  partly  this  year,  and  partly  in  the  two  or  three  years 
Succeeding.  Then  it  has  special  wants  to  be  supplied.  Distance  and 
«d  roads  shut  it  out  altogether  from  markets  to  which,  when  the 
^^ways  are  open,  it  may  send  its  abundant  harvests.  Produce  will 
^^ecome  suddenly  valuable,  which  has  literally  been  worth  nothing, 
^we  who  were  lately  serfs  will  awake  some  fine  morning  to 
^d  themBelves  rich,  receiving  a  sudden  shower  of  gold,  like 
tke  peasants  of  India  whose  crops  of  cotton,  when  the  American 
•^ly  failed,  were  suddenly  demanded  for  the  Manchester  mills. 
The  infusion  of  wealth,  it  is  needless  to  add,  will  be  a  great 
^tion  to  the  resources  of  Russia ;  will  perhaps  help  in  restor- 
^  order  to  the  finances,  and  equip  her,  if  so  inclined,  for  ambitious 
^^rfs.  As  to  the  contre-coiip  in  Europe  of  this  great  movement,  it 
^  perhaps  be  less  observable,  because  widely  distributed  over  com- 
^^ties  already  so  much  richer  than  Russia.  So  far  as  it  may  go, 
^^  will  be  purely  beneficial.  The  more  Russia  sells,  the  more  she 
nittst  buy,  tari&  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Even  if  the 
^eolation  should  prove  correct — that  the  price  of  grain  will  be 
wrne  down  to  a  lower  level  on  all  our  markets — there  are  cir- 
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oumstances  which  will  make  the  result  not  so  disastrous  as  app 
at  first  sight  to  agricultural  interests.  Rents  may  fall  for  a  t 
but  the  tendency  of  the  Russian  agriculturists,  as  prosperity  gi 
on  them,  will  be  to  exact  a  higher  reward  for  their  labour, 
the  permanent  level  of  depression  may  be  little  below  the  ayei 
of  our  good  seasons.  In  all  other  respects  cheap  food  will  be  a  ] 
gain  to  the  communities  of  the  West. 

Of  course  by  increasing  her  financial  strength  Russia  also  incre 
her  military  power ;  but  she  will  do  so  in  a  far  more  direct 
through  the  strategical  effect  of  the  railways.  In  either  case  i 
important  to  observe  that  she  must  wait.  Every  year  for  ten  or  fifl 
years  to  come  must  add  enormously  to  her  means,  and  she  oaz 
but  be  tempted  from  year  to  year  to  postpone  all  action  till  a  i 
accumulation  is  made.  She  will  be  gaining  relative  weight 
merely  lying  by.  It  is  difficult  to  say  how  long  it  would  be  judici 
to  wait  in  order  to  use  the  railways  for  purposes  of  war.  Stfl 
may  be  safely  affirmed  that  the  present  in  a  Russian  view  can  bi 
time  for  action.  The  only  railway  to  the  western  frontier — ^viac., 
Warsaw  line — ^proved  its  utility  in  the  last  Polish  insurrection, 
would  be  of  little  service  if  Russia's  quarrel  was  with  a  rival  po^ 
It  would  be  insufficient  against  Prussia,  being  apparently  erpi 
by  passing  close  to  the  frontier  of  that  power  in  East  Pmi 
For  operating  against  Austria,  unless  in  concert  with  Prussia,  ii 
far  too  eccentric,  taking  Moscow  or  St.  Petersburg  as  the  base  fir 
which  men  and  supplies  must  be  despatched.  Russia's  real  hi 
besides,  is  still  farther  away,  in  the  fertile  and  manufacturing  p 
vinces  south  of  Moscow,  which  the  railways  are  now  only  beginni 
to  enter.  Towards  the  south  and  south-west  the  present  deficieo 
is  more  glaring  :  only  a  few  lines  here  and  there — ^not  a  line  tl 
<;ould  be  used  in  approaching  Austria  or  Turkey.  So  necessary  i 
railways  now  to  the  movement  of  great  armies,  that  whether  Rua 
has  or  has  not  ''breech-loaders,  men,  and  money,"  it  is  ban 
conceivable  that  she  would  seek  a  great  conflict  until  she  has  | 
ready  the  indispensable  roads. 

It  is  very  doubtful  even  whether  the  progress  to  be  made  witl 
the  next  two  years  would  make  it  much  less  injudicious  for  Russia 
make  a  forward  movement.  Practically  by  that  time,  as  we  hi 
seen,  she  will  have  got  nothing  more  than  the  trunk-line  fr 
Moscow  to  Odessa,  with  perhaps  a  branch  from  near  Kiev  to 
Austrian  frontier  in  Galicia,  and  another  from  Odessa  to  Kichi 
in  Besserabia  ;  with  the  branch  from  Balta  towards  Kharkov  pre 
well  advanced.  The  line  from  Orel  to  Riga  will  also  be  worki: 
and  through  Moscow  the  trunk-line  of  the  south  will  be  virtua 
connected  with  all  the  railways  meeting  at  that  point.  Thus  fr 
a  wide  area  reinforcements  of  men  and  material  could  be  sent 
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OaJicia.  The  railway  in  this  manner  would  be  of  vast  utiHty ;  but 
it  A^ould  be  only  one  line,  and  therefore  perhaps  insufficient  for  the 
supply  of  an  army  on  the  largest  scale.  Still  more  the  economy  of 
force  to  be  effected  by  the  railways  then  in  existence,  in  reducing 
the  numbers  of  garrisons,  and  saving  the  time  lost  in  marches,  would 
be  short  of  what  is  needed  to  let  Russia  mobilise  an  army  of  con- 
siderable magnitude  without  a  superhuman  strain. 

But  if  such  is  to  be  the  state  of  matters  even  a  year  or  two  hence, 
it  must  be  allowed  that  several  years  afterwards  the  position  may 
be  greatly  changed.     By  that  time  the  Koursk-Taganrog  line  may 
have  been  constructed,  as  well  as  the  junction  between  Balta  and 
Kharkov.  Very  likely,  too,  the  Moscow  and  Warsaw  line  will  have  been 
pushed  forward.  Something  will  also  have  been  done  in  constructing 
the  other  lines  of  the  south,  and  perhaps  the  south-eastern  railways 
fit)m  Moscow  will  be  extended  still  farther  in  the  direction  of  the 
Volga.     By  these  means,  and  when  small  feeders  have  been  added  to 
the  trunk-lines,  not  only  will  the  area  from  which  troops  and  material 
can  be  drawn  be  greatly  widened,  but  Russia  will  possess  the  three 
essential  trunk-lines  towards  the  west — from  Kiev  to  Galicia,  from 
Moecow  to  Brzesc-Litevski,  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Warsaw — all  ter- 
minating as  in  a  common  centre  at  Cracow,  as  well  as  the  line  in 
BeBserabia   to   the  Turkish  frontier.      At  the  same  time  the  pre- 
ponderating numbers  of  Russia,  assisted  by  the  new  development 
of  wealth,  will  begin  to  tell.    When  a  mighty  force  can  be  assembled 
^  a  few  days  from  the  borders  of  Siberia,  and   from  the  shores 
<rf  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Baltic,  and  launched  from  the  Polish 
Quadrilateral  against  Vienna  or   Berlin,   or   from   the   south-west 
•gainst  Galicia  or  the  Danubian  Principalities,  Europe  may  begin  to 
ftel  that  a  new  power — an  old  power  so  transformed  as  to  be  really 
itew — ^haa  made  its  appearance  on  her  stage. 

It  18  a  great  deal,  nevertheless,  to  put  off  for  nearly  ten  years 
toe  date  of  this  transformation.  Much  may  happen  in  that  time. 
^  great  revolution  is  going  on  in  Russia,  and  only  a  bold  prophet 
^ould  venture  to  foretell  what  kind  of  people  will  emerge  from  the 
V^^mi  period  of  transition.  The  railways,  by  bringing  Russia  into 
^l^^er  contact  with  the  west,  will  not  be  without  their  influence  in 
•federating  or  modifying  the  changes  that  are  taking  place. 
*^^temal  events  may  also  alter  greatly  in  the  interval  the  relative 
lotion  of  Russia  and  her  neighbours. 

Robert  Geffen. 
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William  Blake  :  A  Critical  Essay.    By  Algernon  Charles  Swinbub 

London :  Hotten. 

When  the  Jows  went  into  captivity,  Jeremiah,  it  is  said,  hid  the  sacred  Fii« 
the  bottom  of  a  cistern,  and  the  holy  Ark  in  the  hollow  of  a  rock,  the  antra 
to  which  he  closed  with  care.  Later  interpreters  have  found  that  the  cist 
signifies  the  symbol  at  the  bottom  of  which  truth  is  found,  and  the  roc] 
identified  with  the  allegories  of  the  law,  in  which  the  spirit  is  concea 
**When  man,"  says  Constant,  ''deluded  by  the  folly  of  power,  begai 
t}Tannise  over  speech,  the  Word  was  fain  to  conceal  itself  in  mysterious  c 
gories,  to  seek  analogies  more  abstruse,  images  loss  accessible  to  the  comj 
mind.'*  But  that  symbolism,  which  began  with  the  early  oppressions  to  w] 
cherished  creeds  were  subjected,  acquired  presently  a  charm  of  its  own,  t 
while  the  corresponding  faculty  was  strengthened,  the  disposition  of  enu 
minds  to  dwell  under  the  shadows  of  the  greatest  of  their  predecessor; 
disposition  on  which  nearly  all  sects  are  based — secured  the  porpetuatioi 
each  successive  envelope  of  truth  as  long  as  possible.  This  is  the  nat 
history  of  mysticism,  which  has  scattered  its  seed  throughout  the  world, — 
that  has  from  time  to  time  sprung  up  in  Flotinus,  Behmen,  Swodonborg,  BI 
— and  is  now  running  to  seed  again  in  Andrew  Jackson  Davis,  and  the  moc 
Spiritists.  Neither  the  times  at  which  the  great  mystics  appear,  nor  the  tc 
of  their  oracles,  are  accidental ;  the  relation  of  these  to  the  current  age 
subject  requiring  far  more  investigation  than  it  has  yet  received.  As  a  gen 
rule,  they  would  seem  to  come  at  the  end  of  sceptical  generations,  and  tc 
representatives  of  advancing  reactions  against  a  prevalent  and  inadequate  3 
terialism — itself  a  reaction  against  some  previous  inadequate  mysticism, 
human  mind  shares  the  general  peristaltic  movement  of  things,  and,  like 
span-worm,  now  lifts  itself  heavenward,  now  stretches  itself  along 
earth.  A  century  ago  the  human  spirit  was  gaining  its  first  successes  L: 
rebellion  against  heaven,  refusing  to  accept  alleged  Divine  authority  for  eait? 
wrongs,  or  the  joys  of  a  future  world  as  compensation  for  the  inequalities 
this.  Thomas  Paine  was  the  Ooryphseus  of  this  movement,  whose  great  BooQ 
was  the  independence  of  America — a  land  thenceforth  to  be  pitted  against  1 
heavenly  Jerusalem  by  the  materialists  who  made  it  a  republic,  and  their  all 
in  England  and  France  who  attempted  to  create  an  America  on  this  side  of  i 
Atlantic.  But  it  is  hard  to  reason  down  the  facts  of  the  human  souL  Withe 
subscribing  exactly  to  Mr.  Swinburne's  phrase  of  '*  the  tape-yard  infidelitiefl 
Paine,"  their  impotence  toward  any  measurement  of  the  mysterious  nati 
of  man  will  bo  conceded  by  his  friends,  and  Blake  was  already  inaugorating 
his  side  the  era  of  the  rebound.  It  is  an  incident  to  which  I  have  lately  reoan 
with  enhanced  interest,  that  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  the  name  of  WHls 
Blake  mentioned,  was  on  the  occasion  of  an  assemblage  of  the  Mends 
Thomas  Paine  in  a  city  of  the  Far  West,  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of 
birth.  He  was  there  named  with  honour  as  a  faithful  friend  of  Paine,  iih 
he  had  rescued  from  his  political  pursuers ;  but  no  one  in  the  meeting 
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to   liaye  any  farther  association  with  Blake.    Immediately  after  the  disciple 
'wlio  made  this  allusion,  there  arose  a  **  spiritualist,"  who  proceeded  to  announce 
that  the  work  of  Paine  was  good,  but  negative ;  he  was  but  the  wild-honey-fed 
precTiraor  of  the  higher  religion ;  he  prepared  the  way  for  the  new  revelation  of 
the  Spirits.    So  dose  did  Faine  and  Blake  come  to  each  other  again,  without 
personal  recognition,  in  the  New  World,  where  each  had  projected  his  visions. 
America  was,  indeed,  the  New  Atlantis  of  many  poets  and  prophets :  Berkeley, 
Montesquieu,  Shelley,  Coleridge,  Southey,  and  many  others,  saw  the  unfulfilled 
dreams  of  Humanity  hovering  over  it ;  but  thus  far  only  the  dreams  of  Paine 
And  Blake  have  descended  upon  it — that  of  the  former  in  its  liberation  from 
the  govenimental  and  religious  establishments   of  the  Old  World — that  of 
Blake,  in  the  re-ascent  of  mystical  beliefs  which  have  taken  the  form  of  tran- 
scendentalism amongst  the  cultivated,  and  spiritism  with  the  vulgar. 

The  tendency  of  mysticism  throughout  its  history  to  simplify  its  symbols  and 

uIuiDinate  its  images,  has  kept  pace  with  the  extension  of  civil  liberty.     In  its 

Uiception  and  expansion  it  has  always  been  in  the  direction  of  emancipation 

^otn  the  letter.    In  the  curious  picture  of  the  Stonehenge  arch,  with  the  almost 

ftilly  eclipsed  sun  shining  through,  which  Mr.  Swinburne  has  happily  chosen  as 

ttie  frontispiece  of  his  work,  Blake,  however  unconsciously,  traced  his  pedigree  ; 

but  in  the  long  journey  from  the  astronomical  -circles  on  Salisbury  Plain  to 

"  The  Marriage  of  Heaven  and  Hell,''  the  eclipse  has  perpetually  waned,  and 

^^  harmony  of  the  altar  with  universal  laws  been  steadily  attained.     Nature, 

^^^tiacised  by  priests  in  every  age,  has  been  admitted  in  larger  measure  by  each 

''usoessive  revival  of  mysticism ;  and  its  encroachments  upon  hell  are  notorious. 

Madame  Ghiion  saw  an  angel  with  a  pitcher  of  water  going  to  quench  those 

^Axnes,  that  man  might  not  love  God  through  fear.     It  could  have  been  wished 

*^t  Mr.  Swinburne  had  felt  equal  to  the  rather  heavy  task  of  showing  the 

''^Ution  of  Blake  to  Swedenborg.     Superficially  there  is  reason  enough  for 

^lake's  dislike  of  Swedenborg,  whose  temperament  was  without  poetry  or 

AtmioTir,  and  acted  like  a  Medusa  upon  his  hells,  heavens,  and  angels ;  the 

Huglish  artist  demonstrated  the  vast  difference   between   himself   and  the 

^^ediah  seer  in  one  exquisite  stroke  where  he  describes  himself  as  using 

^Wedenborg's  volumes  as  weights  to  sink  himself  from  a  certain  **  glorious 

^Kme  '*  to  an  iron  void  between  the  fixed  stars  and  Saturn.    Nevertheless,  hard 

••  were  the  fetters  of  Calvinism  upon  him,  Swedenborg,  in  sundry  passages, 

***€eniously  overlooked  by  his  followers,  had  the  germs  of  the  optimist  faith 

^*^  him.    He  sees  spirits  in  hell  quite  happy  in  a  belief  that  they  are  in  heaven, 

•*U  giving  thanks.    And  where  they  were  suffering  he  saw  hope  brooding  over 

^*«ni.    "  Moreover,  I  desire  to  state  this  fact.  .  .  .  that  many  of  them  have 

^^^^  raised  from  hell  and  torments  into  heaven,  where  they  now  live ;  and  that 

^  appeared  to  a  certain  one  who  had  ^been  in  the  greatest  torment  as  though 

^^  Messiah  embraced  and  kissed  him."    With  Blake  the  soul  of  the  current 

^'^^^ology  which  still  hatmted  Swedenborg  is  utterly  dead  and  trampled  on ;  but 

^  W  not  been  able  to  rid  himself  of  its  body  of  language  and  images,  however  he 

^  force  these  to  strange  and  for  them  suicidal  services.    Nature,  without  and 

'^^  with  all  her  powers  and  passions,  is  vindicated  and  worshipped ;  but  these 

*^  to  be  baptized  and  struggle  for  Christian  shrines,  and  to  supersede  church 

■inti  in  the  same  niches.    Perhaps  Mr.  Swinburne  is  right  in  thinking  that 

^^*B  prophetic  works  would  have  been  in  his  age  tmbearable  if  they  had  not 

VOL.  m.  H.8.  O 
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been  generally  incomprehenBible.     This  strange  fire  needed  a  deep  cistem, 
doubt.   It  has  burst  forth  again,  however,  and  now  in  the  large  and  free  gemiui 
Walt  Whitman,  by  whom  the  traditional  and  theological  language  and  form 
entirely  ignored,  and  Nature  and  Life,  without  regard  to  lines  of  good  and 
are  everywhere  loved  and  celebrated  as  the  physiognomical  expressions  of 
all-fair  unity.    On  this  re-appearance  of  William  Blake  in  America  Mr.  8m 
bume  has  touched  in  the  spirit  of  literary,  rather  than  historical  or  philoaoplii 
criticism ;  but  the  passage  is  remarkable. 

'*  The  points  of  contact  and  sides  of  likeness  between  William  Blake  and  Walt  W] 
man  arc  so  many  and  so  grare  as  to  afford  some  gromid  of  reason  to  those  who  pre 
the  transition  of  souls  or  transfusion  of  spirits.  ...  A  sound  as  of  a  sweeping  wii 
a  prospect  as  over  drawing  continents  at  the  fiery  instant  of  a  sudden  sunrise ;  a  spl 
dour  now  of  stars  and  now  of  storms ;  an  expanse  and  exultation  of  wing  acroas  stn: 
spaces  of  air  and  above  shoreless  stretches  of  sea ;  a  resolute  and  reflective  love 
liberty  in  all  times  and  in  all  things  where  it  should  be ;  a  depth  of  sympathy  aa. 
height  of  scorn  which  complete  and  explain  each  other,  as  tender  and  bitter  as  Dani 
a  power,  intense  and  infallible,  of  pictorial  concentration  and  absorption,  most  nie  ir 
combined  with  the  sense  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  widest  and  the  highest  thincB  ; 
exquisite  and  lyrical  excellence  of  form  when  the  subject  is  well  in  keeping  witk 
poct*s  tone  of  feeling ;  a  strength  and  security  of  touch  in  small  sweet  sketches  of  caH 
and  outline,  which  bring  before  the  eyes  of  their  student  a  clear  glimpse  of  the  fli 
designed — some  little  inlet  of  sky  lighted  by  moon  or  star,  some  dim  reach  of  wm 
water,  or  gentle  growth  of  meadow-land  or  wood ;  these  are  qualities  common  to  t 
work  of  cither.  .  .  .  Whitman  has  seldom  struck  a  note  of  thought  and  speech  so  ji 
and  so  profound  as  Blake  has  now  and  then  touched  upon  ;  but  his  work  is  genenl 
mor )  frank  and  fresh,  smelling  of  sweeter  air,  and  readier  to  expound  or  expose  : 
message,  than  this  of  the  prophetic  books." 

To  one  who  has  studied  the  works  of  the  two  writers  in  question,  the  fdrthf 
anoe  of  the  thought  and,  measurably,  of  the  accent  of  the  one  by  the  othei 
any  knowledge  of  his  prodoocssor*s  works  by  whom  is  felt  to  be  out  of  the  qui 
tion — will  seem  even  understated  in  the  above  extract.  I  think  it  may 
justly  added  that  there  is  a  theological  defiance  bristling  on  much  of  BLgJc 
poetry  which  is  significantly  absent  from  that  of  the  American,  to  whom  n 
gions  also  are  **  leaves  of  grass.** 

**  All  deities  reside  in  the  human  breast.**  This  should  be  taken  as  i^e  k< 
stone  of  Blake*s  splendid  arch.  It  is  necessary  again  and  again  to  recur 
this,  for  there  are  some  writings  of  his,  especially  the  later,  where  he  seemus 
have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Nemesis  that  pursues  mysticism,  and  si 
rendered  himself  to  the  dangerous  idea  that  his  thoughts  were  personal  spua 
As  Cicero  feared  that  the  populace  might,  in  course  of  time,  believe  that  i 
statues  of  the  gods  are  the  gods  themselves,  there  is  always  a  peril  besetting  i 
imagination  when  introduced  into  religious  speculations  that  it  will  ooofi: 
the  planes  of  substance  and  form ;  of  which  Swedenborg  is  the  saddest  € 
ample,  and  Blake  came  too  near  being  another.  By  bearing  in  mind,  ho* 
ever,  his  declaration  that  all  deities  reside  in  the  human  breast,  we  may  find 
ooherenoe  in  his  wildest  prophecies,  especially  when  aided  by  the  dear  « 
consistent  analysis  of  Mr.  Swinburne.  Blake*s  inversion  of  the  aven^ 
Christian  creed  amounts  almost  to  a  method.  With  him  things  are  not  on 
not  what  they  seem,  but  the  exact  reverse  of  what  they  seem.  Popular  viria 
axe  for  the  most  part  vices,  and  so-oalled  vices  virtues.  Humility  la  egotui 
revenge  is  love. 
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*'  Both  read  the  Bible  day  and  night. 
But  thou  read'st  black  where  I  read  white.** 

Je'lioYah  is  an  onvious  Saturn,  devouring  his  own  children,  and  Jesus  is  the 

x^eaJ.  Zeus — theologically,  but  little  different  from  Satan — ^with  whose  effort  to 

dotJhrone  Jehoyah  he  heartily  joins.     Of  course,  it  is  only  with  this  use  of 

"ygirords  that  any  student  of  his  works  will  quarrel.    If  Jehovah  and  Jesus  bo 

x^ediiced  to  expressions  for  thoughts,  Christian  philosophy  itself  will  agree  that 

tli.o  latter  dethroned  the  former,  and  superseded  his  laws.     **  The  most  wonder- 

ftil   part  of  his  belief  or  theory,"  says  Mr.  Swinburne,  **  is  this:  *  That  after 

Olurist^B  death  he  became  Jehovah.* "    But  this  would  seem  to  be  the  logical 

necessity  of  his  position,  supposing  that  the  place  and  not  the  nature  of  Jehovah 

is  meant.    The  relation  of  all  this,  though  wrought  in  many  and  inconsistent 

ibznifi,  to  the  general  truth  seems  to  be  about  this :  a  religion  victorious  in  any 

country  over  the  previous  religion  of  that  country,  outlaws  the  divinities  of  the 

conquered  rival  religion,  and  gradually  converts  those  divinities  into  devils. 

XHe  serpent  was  worshipped  as  a  god  before  it  was  cursed  as  a  devil.    The  god 

Odin  is  now  the  diabolical  wild  huntsman  of  the  Alps ;  and  every  Bon  Diahle, 

dad  in  fruitful  green,  may  trace  his  lineage  to  Pan.    Jehovah,  whom  so-called 

Olunstianity  worships  still  even  under  the  name  of  Christ,  really  crucified  Christ, 

Christ  is  leader  of  the  outlawed  gods — theologically,  devils— of  Nature. 

L,  now  surviving  as  Morality,  represents  the  dominion  of  Jehovah ; 

tliat  Jesus,  the  Forgiver,  overthrows,  thus  restoring  the  passions  and  impulses 

to  fieedom  and  power.     Blake  ardently  vindicates  Christ  from  having  been 

virluoas  in  the  theological  sense ;  he  is  a  rebel,  an  outlaw,  a  defender  of  the 

'^uu^liaste,  an  agitator  for  the  freedom  of  the  instincts  and  of  the  mind,  and  his 

siipc  triumph  is  to  be  the  downfEill  of  Jehovah,  and  his  law  the  victory  of  divine 

^^an.  Then  **  Heaven,  Earth,  and  Hell  henceforth  shall  live  in  harmony."  Mr. 

S-winbume  well  describes  his  belief  as  "  moral  pantheism.** 

**  The  pride  of  the  peacock  is  the'glory  of  God ; 
The  lust  of  the  goat  is  the  bounty  of  €k>d ; 
The  wrath  of  the  lion  is  the  wisdom  of  Qod ; 
The  nakedness  of  woman  is  the  work  of  God." 

Xt  k  impossible  here  to  give  any  idea  of  the  rare,  flashing,  fiery  gems  that 

**l*ke  has  strung  on  this  thread ;  for  this  the  reader  must  be  referred  to  the 

^'^^tb  themselves — of  which  an  edition  may  now  be  hoped  for — and  to  the 

^^^y  of  Mr.  Swinburne,  who  has  polished  those  that  were  rough  almost  to 

r^^^^Ufmacy,  and  shown  the  grain  and  the  lustre  of  all  in  their  best  lights. 

^*^  patient  labour  which  has  been  put  into  this  essay  could  only  have  been 

^^^°5ght  by  love  and  reverence ;  and  the  personal  portrait  of  Blake  laid  before 

'^iggests  that  its  author  has  in  literature  anticipated  the  period  when  the 

^^^^^Oaoope  shall  add  to  its  powers  that  of  catching  and  retaining  the  colours 

shades  of  nature.    Indeed,  if  there  were  any  censure  of  Mr.  Swinburne's 

to  be  suggested,  it  must  be  that  its  pictorial  affluence  is  excessive.    The 

^l^^**|>hon  at  times  almost  crowd  one  another.    We  are  reminded,  for  instance, 

^^  CQe  antagonism  of  the  priestly  and  prophetic  offices  when  the  critio  speaks 

-w    PlUpit  logic  as  "  chopped  or  minced  on  the  altar  of  this  prophet's  vision." 

^/^*^  hands  words  blossom  again  into  the  flowers  from  which  they  were  once 

^^^^ored  as  seed,  and  even  letters  hint  the  forms  of  which  they  were  originally 

^^"^^    The  wark>  is  a  very  important  contribution  to  both  the  poetical  and 

o2 
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philosophical  literature  of  our  time ;  and  it  should  be  added  that  the  puUis! 
and  the  artist  who  has  reproduced  in  it  some  of  the  most  characteristio  work 
Blake*s  pencil,  haye  spared  no  pains  to  present  worthily  things  of  which  ] 
Blake,  sitting  in  his  comfortless  room,  said,  "  I  wrote  and  painted  then 
ages  of  eternity,  before  my  mortal  life."  Moncuke  D.  Conwa' 


The  Irish  in  America.    By  John  Francis  Maouire,  M.P.    Londoi 

Longmans.     1868. 

At  none  of  the  many  points  of  our  policy,  where  we  talk  about  supply 

demand,  is  our  complacent  acquiescence  in  these  '*  inexorable  laws*'  so  sli 

sighted  as  it  will  shortly  prove  to  have  been  in  the  case  of  the  exodus  oi 

Jxiah  to  the  United  States.    There  is  a  greater  demand,  we  are  told,  for  ] 

peasants  in  America  than  there  is  in  Ireland ;  consequently  the  supply  in< 

ably  flows  to  America.    What  can  be  more  simple  ?    The  reasoning  migl: 

perfectly  satisfactory  and  exhaustive  if  the  emigrant  were  a  machine  or  a  < 

modity ,  landing  in  America  without  any  conscious  reminiscence,  and  su8oe|: 

of  no  moral  or  social  imprcstdons.    Perhaps  even  in  this  case,  and  fraai 

merely  economical  point  of  view,  the  **  inexorable  laws  "  would  not  be  fom 

work  so  satisfactorily  as  an  English  patriot  might  wish.   Even  thus  the  quef 

might  be  worth  discussing,  whether  the  sluggish  demand  for  Irish  labon 

Irish  land  might  not  be  quickened  into  something  nearer  a  just  proportioni 

the  supply.    But  the  inexorable  laws  are  still  less  satisfactory  when  we  red 

that  the  Irishman,  whom  their  operation  transports  to  the  other  side,  is 

mediately  placed  in  the  centre  of  influences  which  inevitably  tend  to  make ! 

the  fervent  and  active  enemy  of  the  government  under  which  he  was  b 

Even  if  we  had  a  right  to  be  thankful  at  the  departure  of  the  Iiishman  to 

cotmtry  where  there  is  no  place  for  him,  at  oil  events  it  is  extremely  impor 

to  us  to  know  what  becomes  of  him  after  his  arrival  elsewhere.    It  is  only 

blindest  self-concoit  which  prevents  us  from  inquiring  more  specifically 

more  solicitously  as  to  the  present  condition  and  probable  prospects  of  the  1 

race  in  the  United  States.    Mr.  Maguire's  book — though  not  the  best  that 

could  wish  for — is  still  welcome  as  a  contribution  to  this  urgently  important 

neglected  subject.    The  author  is  not  an  extreme  partisan ;  he  is  not  by 

means  violentiy  hostile  to  England ;  and,  in  spite  of  some  excusable  partial 

he  does  not  shut  his  eyes  to  his  countrymen's  weaknesses.    On  the  whoL 

might  have  reasonably  been  expected,  he  dwells  more  upon  the  good  fbi 

which  waits  on  the  emigrant  who  hastens  on  to  the  Western  States  than  ^ 

the  too  numerous  hordes  who  never  get  beyond  the  first  great  city  at  ii 

they  arrive.    We  hear  a  great  deal  more  of  the  successful  Irishman  in  Cai 

or  California,  or  Illinois,  than  of  those  tens  of  thousands  of  Irish  men 

women  who  reproduce  the  foulest  life  of  a  St.  Giles's  or  Bethnal  Green  ( 

in  the  tenement  -houses  of  New  York.    And  we  do  not  hear  anything  o 

kind  of  estimate  of  the  Irish  laboiurer  of  which  Mr.  Hewitt,  a  well-ki 

American  ironmaster,  gave  a  specimen  in  his  evidence  before  the  Trade-I 

Commission.    For  all  this,  Mr.  Maguire  cannot  be  blamed ;  his  book  rea 

if  it  had  been  composed  with  a  view  rather  to  the  ear  of  the  Irish  serfs 

to  the  eye  of  the  statesman  or  the  political  student.    And  though  the  ge 

impreesion  from  the  book  would  probably  be  that  the  Irish  in  America  i 
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wondeifiilly  thriving  and  prosperous  population,  still  Mr.  Maguire  has  not 
flinched  firom  pointing  out  the  ruin  and  degradation  which  belong  to  life  in 
overcrowded  cities.  His  warnings  are  ample  and  impressive  enough.  For  his 
pQipoee  it  was  obviously  more  desirable  to  dwell  upon  the  Irishman  at  his  best, 
than  to  reproduce  that  enormous  phase  of  Irish  life  in  America  which  makes 
Americans  place  the  Irish  difficulty  somewhere  midway  between  the  Negro 
difficulty  and  the  Indian  difficulty.  Englishmen,  at  any  rate,  have  no  right  to 
point  the  moral  of  the  corruption  and  inefficiency  of  democratic  government  by 
the  outrageous  scandals  of  the  New  York  municipality.  The  Irish  who  in  that 
city  and  elsewhere  do  their  best  to  spoil  the  great  republican  experiment  are 
the  direct  products  not  of  the  American  republican,  but  of  the  English 
oligarchic,  system.  There  is  nothing  more  heroic  about  the  Americans  than 
the  fortitude  and  resolution  with  which  they  encoimter  these  annual  floods  of 
Irish  whom  we  send  over,  as  a  rule,  without  a  shilling  in  their  pockets,  or  two 
<siTiliaed  and  orderly  ideas  in  their  heads. 

It  would  have  been  very  instructive  if  Mr.  Maguire  had  instituted  a  full 
ttttnpariflon  between  the  Irish  emigrants  and  those  who  flock  over  in  pretty 
i^early  the  same  numbers  from  Germany,  as  well  as  those  from  Sweden  and 
Korway.    While  the  former  are  generally  fotmd  to  be  as  thriftless  and  aim- 
less and  do-less  in  their  new  country  as  in  the  old,  the  latter  are  as  con- 
stantly found  to  have  a  little  stock  of  money,  a  decent  kit,  sober  habits,  a 
voodiness  to  push  on  from  the  cities  to  the  West,  and  a  republicanism  with  which 
the  only  fault  that  the  American  can  And  is  that  it  is  a  shade  too  Bed.    It  is  a 
Teiy  signiflcant  fact  that  in  1860,  while  the  State  of  New  York,  with  its  gigantic 
^fyi  was  fotmd  to  have  absorbed  rather  less  than  one-third  of  the  total  number 
of  Irish  immigrants,  it  had  only  absorbed  about  one-sixth  of  the  German  im- 
''^^rants.    That  is,  about  twice  as  many  Germans  as  Irish  had  pushed  on  to 
***®  West    Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Missouri — ^three  great  agricultural  States — pos- 
'^SBed  in  round  numbers  three  hundred  and  forty  thousand  German  immigrants, 
^hile  they  had  only  a  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  Irish.    This  is  only  one  of 
'^^y  proofs  of  the  reluctance  of  the  Irish  to  push  energetically  out  to  the 
'^^^ler  country,  compared  with  the  vigour  and  enterprise  of  the  Germans.    Mr. 
^^^Bgnire  gives  a  number  of  reasons  which  in  his  opinion  account  for  the  aversion 
^  the  Irishman  to  leave  New  York,  or  Philadelphia,  or  any  other  big  city  in 
^bich  he  finds  himself.    But  nearly  all  these  reasons  ought  to  hold  just  as  good 
^  the  case  of  the  German,  and  yet  the  German  pushes  on  notwithstanding. 
''^^Qre  is  one  powerful  reason  which  Mr.  Maguire  does  not  mention,  the  aversion 
^  tlie  Irish  Boman  Catholic  to  being  out  of  the  reach  of  the  priest.    If  we  con- 
^tder,  first,  the  importance  attached  by  the  honest  CathoHc  to  the  functions 
^^  powers  of  the  priest,  and,  second,  the  fact  that  to  go  out  into  the  Far  West 
^^^^uis,  in  most  cases,  to  get  further  away  from  the  priest  than  a  man  in  need 
^  extreme  unction,  for  instance,  would  at  all  relish,  the  joy,  of  which  Mr. 
'Kftguire  gives  so  many  graphic  examples,  expressed  by  the  Irishman,  who  has 
'^  pluck  enough  to  go  into  the  wilds,  when  a  priest  comes  into  the  district, 
^'^y  be  taken  for  a  measure  of  the  horror  with  which  an  Irishman  of  less  pluck 
'^^^^  the  prospect  of  being  in  a  district  where  there  is  no  priest.    In  con- 
'^^ction  with  this  subject,  we  may  notice  another  point  in  which  the  influence 
^  the  Catholic  priests  is,  or  at  least  has  been,  distinctly  injurious.    Mr.  Maguire 
^Tery  angry  (c.  zxvii.)  with  certain  societies  founded  by  Protestants  for  the 
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purpose  of  picking  up  the  little  waifs  and  strays  of  the  streets  of  New  Yo 
and  sending  them  out  to  the  west,  where  they  grow  up  to  be  respectable  yoi 
men  and  women.  For  example,  in  the  year  1866-7,  one  of  these  societiefi 
New  York  sent  no  less  than  sixteen  hundred  children — ^the  outcasts  of 
streets — out  to  western  farms.  Instead  of  becoming  beggars  and  criminals  t 
will  grow  up  decent  men  and  women,  with  a  career  before  them.  Of  the  child 
thus  sent  out  a  good  many  are  Catholics,  or  at  least  the  progeny  of  Cath 
parents.  Naturally,  therefore,  the  priests  hotly  opposed  all  these  societies.  ( 
of  the  most  ardent  founders  of  one  of  them  would  have  been  killed  by  an  L 
Catholic  mob  if  he  had  not  been  a  six-foot  Kentuckian  who  combines  piety  -^ 
pluck  and  muscle.  This  is  only  by  the  way,  for  a  Protestant  mob  is  every "« 
as  ready  to  commit  murder,  or  any  other  atrocity,  in  the  cause  of  its  own  crc 
Still  nobody  who  has  gone  closely  into  the  operation  of  these  societies  can  d< 
that  their  design  and  working  have  been  most  admirable.  If  Mr.  Maguire  1 
visited  them,  instead  of  taking  his  notions  from  prejudiced  informants,  he  wo 
have  admitted  as  much.  If  any  proof  were  needed  of  the  usefulness  of  ih 
emigrations  of  the  stray  children,  it  would  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  pric 
themselves  are  now,  after  long  protest,  building  houses  for  the  same  purpose 
A  similar  kind  of  prejudice  must  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  extraordinary  pi 
sage  to  the  effect  that  the  people  called  the  Scotch-Irish  are  despised  by  eve 
genuine  American.  They  would  not  be  so  anxious  to  distinguish  themseL 
by  the  peculiar  name,  as  Mr.  Maguire  admits  them  to  be,  if  there  were  g 
contempt  of  this  kind.  If  Mr.  Maguire  will  turn  to  a  recent  article  in 
Atlantic  Monthly ,  on  Pittsburg,  written  by  a  man  who  is  very  genuinely  Aa 
rican  indeed,  ho  will  see  that  the  Scotch- Irish  are  looked  upon  with  feelL 
the  reverse  of  contemptuous.  In  spite,  however,  of  a  few  blots  of  this  ki 
Mr.  Maguire's  book  is  very  interesting  and  very  instructive.  He  condusiv 
establishes  one  thing — ^that  there  are  Irishmen  in  America  numerous  enoia 
prosperous  enough,  and  Fenian  enough,  to  dissipate  any  impression  on 
part  that  wo  have  only  to  deal  with  a  handful  of  poverty-stricken  rowdies. 

Ebito: 


History  of  tiie  Fre^^gh  in  India.     By  Major  G.  B.  Mallbson,  Ben 

Staff  Corps.  Longman  and  Co.,  1868. 
Some  ten  years  ago,  when  the  sepoy  mutineers  in  India  were  still  red-han.< 
and  our  British  troops  were  yet  in  the  field  against  them,  there  appeared  a  i 
pamphlet,  in  small  type,  and  with  a  red  cover,  entitled,  '*  The  Mutiny  oC 
Bengal  Army ;  an  Historical  Narrative :  By  One  who  has  served  under  Si- 
Napier."  This  brochure,  which  soon  come  to  be  known  as  the  *'  Bed  Pamphlc 
was  followed  by  another  of  larger  dimimsions,  which  continued  the  naxr^ 
down  to  the  period  of  the  fall  of  Delhu  The  freshness,  at  that  time,  o£ 
story,  the  fulness  of  the  details,  the  vigour  of  the  style,  and  above  all,  perlK 
the  audadty  of  the  commentaries  on  the  character  and  conduct  of  living  xn 
gave  this  work  immediate  popularity.  That  its  publication  must  have  caused  <= 
dderable  excitement  in  India,  and  brought  the  writer  into  that  kind  of  trov 
which  is  metaphorically  known  as  "  hot  water,"  may  be  readily  believed, 
notwithstanding  the  '*  evil  tongues  "  and  **  rash  judgments"  discernible  i* 
pages,  the  book  was  conspicuous  for  its  historical  merit.  More  oorre« 
perhaps,  it  should  be  said  that  the  writer  displayed  in  it  a  nre  capa<^t3 
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liistorical  compoflition.    The  errors,  whether  of  fact  or  of  opinion,  were  errors 
o£  liaste.    There  was,  doubtless,  much  to  be  corrected,  and  much  to  be  softened 
do^vTi.     But  when   the  circumstances  of  its  production  are  considered,  the 
^^ronder  is  not  that  a  narrative  so  produced  contained  some  inaccuracies  of  detail, 
ttnd  represented  in  parts  a  certain  cmdeness  of  judgment,  but  that  the  inac- 
curacies were  not  far  more  numerous  and  the  crudeness  £m*  greater.    And 
nothing  was  plainer  than  that  one,  who  had  done  so  well  in  a  hurry,  might 
accomplish  great  tjiings  in  history  with  time  and  patience  in  his  favour. 

It  was  no  secret  that  the  writer  of  the  '<  Bed  Pamphlet  '*  was  Captain,  now 
^Cajor,  Malleeon,  an  officer  of  the  Bengal  army,  whose  conspicuous  merits 
liaTe  since  recommended  him,  in  spite  of  this  escapade,  to  his  official  superiors 
as  one  deserving  of  detached  employment  of  the  higher  class.  Thus  officially 
employed,  he  has  had  the  advantage  (and  to  a  man  of  literary  tastes,  bent  on 
liistorical  research,  the  advantage  is  immense)  of  a  continued  residence  at  the 
liead-quarters  of  the  Government.  There  he  has  turned  both  his  abilities  and 
liis  opportunities  to  excellent  account.  Availing  himself  of  the  Calcutta  Review ^ 
through  the  pages  of  which  Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  Mr. 
^Canhman,  Sir  Herbert  Edwardes,  Dr.  Duff,  Colonel  Baird  Smith,  and  other 
eminent  Indian  authorities,  have  addressed  the  public,  Major  Malleson  has  now 
for  some  years  past  been  cultivating  historical  literature  with  conspicuous  suo- 
^^688;  and  he  has  published  in  that  periodical  not  only  a  number  of  detached 
^itides  illustrative  both  of  the  earlier  and  the  later  history  of  the  English  in 
^i^dia,  but  a  series  of  papers  on  the  French  in  India,  which,  having  been 
^c^^lficted  and  in  a  great  measure  re-written,  now  appear  in  a  substantial 
"^^lune.  The  subject  has  been  wisely  chosen.  It  is  one  which  English 
^Jstoriana  have  much  neglected,  and  French  writers  seem  purposely  to  have 
^B^ewed.  Major  Malleson  accounts  for  this  disinclination  on  the  part  of  French 
^^istorians  very  shrewdly  when  he  says : — 

We  have  sometimes  wondered  why  a  more  modem  history  of  this  eventful  episode 
neyerheen  midertaken  by  the  French.  It  cannot  be  because  a  brilliant  career 
^^^Imioated  in  disaster.  It  was  a  disaster  that,  at  all  events,  reflected  no  discredit  upon 
^he  loldien  of  France.  What  discredit  there  was  is  directly  to  be  imputed  to  the  effete 
^^'Biiustration  of  the  most  effete  and  degraded  representative  of  a  house  which  France 
^^®*^*elf  has  expelled.  We  believe  that  it  is  rather  due  to  the  fact  that  the  mighty  gulf 
^  the  French  Revolution  intervenes  between  the  times  of  which  we  are  writing  and  the 
J^^Bflot;  that  the  military  history  of  modem  France  begins  with  the  wars  of  1792 ;  and 
^^  however  much  France  may  regret  that  the  great  Eastern  prize  did  not  fall  into  her 
^^*>^  she  cares  little  for  the  details  of  a  struggle  which  occurred  before  the  period  at 
'^tiieh  she  oonqnered  the  g^reat  nations  of  the  Continent,  and  constituted  herself  for  a 
^^'^  mistrets  and  arbitress  of  the  greater  part  of  Europe." 

It  may  be  doubtful,  however,  whether  the  fact  of  the  failure,  although  it 
^^  a  brilliant  failure,  should  not  be  taken  into  account  as  one  of  the  indis- 
P^^^bg  causes ;  for  histories  of  failures  are  seldom  or  never  popular.  They 
<)*^  Txpon  the  national  mind.  And  in  this  case,  notwithstanding  the  brilliancy, 
^tM  readily  admitted,  there  was  some  littleness  at  the  bottom  of  it — the 
litllenees  of  great  men — not  to  be  dwelt  upon  without  a  sentiment  of  shame. 

5op  what  was  the  history  of  the  failure  ?  Major  Malleson  has  clearly  told 
'"^  tt«ee  pages  how  it  happened  that  the  history  of  the  French  in  India  is  but 

a  monnment  of  an  unaccomplished  purpose.*'  It  is  set  forth,  more  than  once, 
^"^•Bdepigxammatically,  that  Dupleix  made  the  French  empire  in  India, 
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and  that  Franco  lost  it.    The  ingratitude  of  France  to  her  Indian  heroes 

stain  upon  her  character,  but  it  belongs  to  an  epoch  on  which  there  are  m 

stains.    La-Bourdonnais  spent  three  years  in  the  Bastile,  and  crawled  out  < 

to  die.   Dupleix,  disgraced  and  persecuted,  died  in  abject  poverty.    And  la 

more  fortunate  than  either,  simply  perished  upon  the  block.      These  thi 

could  not  have  happened,  perhaps,  at  any  other  period  of  France's  hist 

But  it  is  not  only  to  the  perverse  action  of  the  French  monarchy  that 

failure  is  ascribed.      England  systematically  thwarted  the  builders  of 

Indian  empire ;  but  the  empire  rose  in  spite  of  orders,  and  Acts  of  Parliaic 

and  ingratitude  to  her  great  men.    And  the  French  in  India  might  have  ti 

root  in  spite  of  such  discouragements,  if  they  had  been  true  to  themselve 

being  true  to  one  another.    But  from  the  first  the  canker  of  personal  jeal< 

ate  into  the  flower  of  their  success. 

*'  It  seldom,"  writes  Major  Malleson,  "  happened  that  a  man  high  in  ofl&oe  oonid 
dure  that  any  great  feat  should  be  accompliBhed  by  another  than  himself.  Barely  o 
a  sense  of  patriotism,  a  love  of  country,  an  anxiety  to  forward  the  common  weal,  zw 
die  a  servant  of  the  French  Company  to  the  success  of  a  rival.  We  shall  see,  u 
proceed,  what  golden  opportunities  were  lost,  what  openings  were  deliberately  saonfl 
to  the  gratification  of  feelings  as  mean  and  paltry  in  themselyes  as  they  were  biae  \ 
even  treasonable  in  men  who  had  been  sent  to  advance  the  fortunes  of  their  countrj 
a  dirtant  land." 

It  is  the  old,  old  story.    Dum  singuli  praliantur,  univeni  viticuntur. 

But  the  story  is  one  which,  with  all  the  stains  upon  it,  should  be  told  ii 
tenderness  and  generosity,  and  in  such  a  spirit,  lovingly  indeed,  does  Mi 
Malleson  tell  it.  The  riper  fruit  of  historical  research  has  ever  in  it  a  kei 
of  toleration.  Horace  Walpole  said  that  in  his  youth  he  thought  of  writix 
satire  on  mankind,  but  in  his  old  ago  he  thought  of  writing  an  apology 
them.  '*  Several  worthy  men,"  he  added,  **whom  I  know,  fall  into  s 
unexpected  situations,  that  to  me,  who  know  these  situations,  their  condm 
matter  of  compassion,  not  of  blame ;  *'  and  so  it  is  with  most  men — and  n 
of  all  with  historical  writers,  whose  work  it  is  to  study  well  *'  the  situatioi 
and  to  take  account  of  all  the  difficulties  surreunding  them — that  as  t 
grow  older,  they  grow  more  compassionate  and  more  generous.  If  we  do 
leam  from  the  study  of  history  to  make  allowances,  it  has  done  very  little 
us.  It  is  pleasant  in  this  respect  to  contrast  the  work  now  before  us  with 
writer's  first  bold  plunge  into  historical  composition,  which  splashed  every 
within  his  reach.  He  swims  now  with  a  steady  stroke,  and  there  is  no  fea 
his  sinking.  The  years  which  have  passed — a  decade  now — since  the 
instalment  of  the  **  Bed  Pamphlet"  was  published,  have  *'  brought  the  pi 
sophic  mind,"  without  impairing  the  youthful  vigour  of  the  writer. .  Wi 
keener  insight  into  human  character  and  a  larger  understanding  of  the  aou 
of  human  action,  he  combines  all  the  power  of  animated  recital  whidi  invc 
his  early  narratives  with  popularity.  I  regret  that  the  space  at  my  dispos 
too  limited  to  allow  me  to  justify  my  commendation  by  sufficient  extracts  i 
the  book. 

Briefly,  but  emphatically,  it  may  be  said  that  what  Migor  Malleson  has 
done  he  has  done  right  well.    If  we  have  any  fault  to  find  with  his  book, 
that  it  closes  somewhat  abruptly,  and  hardly  tells  out  the  story.    His  < 
eluding  chapter  is  entitled  *'  The  Last  Struggle  for  Empire."    But  do 
events  therein  recorded  represent  the  last  struggle  P    Was  there  not  somet] 
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aftex'^craidB  ?  Was  there  not  in  the  present  century  a  final  straggle  in  Hindostan 
— axi  tLnsaocessfal,  but  not  a  feeble  one — ^worthy  of  record  in  a  history  of  the 
French  in  India  ?    But  Major  Malleson  may  yet  give  us  an  historical  chapter 
devoted  to  the  deeds  of  De-Boigne  and  Perron.    Of  these  soldiers  of  fortune  he 
has  g^yen  a  slight  account  in  an  excellent  sketch  of  the  career  of  Lord  Lake, 
whicli  originally  appeared  in  the  Calcutta  Review^  and  which  now  forms  part  of 
the  collected  yolume  of  '*  Essays  and  Lectures ;"  but  something  more  than  this 
is  required  from  him.    They  were  adventurers,  it  is  true ;   perhaps  wholly  un- 
accredited.   France  may  have  done  nothing  to  promote  their  views ;  neither 
did  England  do  anything  for  our  Eastern  conquerors  except  thwart  them.    But 
whatever  these  French  Mahratta  officers  may  have  been,  or  whatever  they  may 
have  designed,  they  very  nearly,  in  perhaps  the  greatest  crisis  which  Lidia  has 
ever  seen,  got  hold  of  the  Emperor  of  Delhi,  the  great  Mogul,  and  turned  him 
to  their  own  uses.    It  is  certain,  at  least,  that  Lord  Wellesley's  Government, 
when  Shah  Allnni  fell  into  our  hands,  believed  that  the  greatest  danger  which 
we  had  escaped  was  French  supremacy  in  Upper  India.    He  did  not  write  of 
the  personal  enterprises  of  De-Boigne  and  Perron,  but  of  the  designs  of  the 
French  Gk>vemment.    It  was  believed  to  be  the  policy  of  France  at  that  time 
to  obtain  a  secure  position  in  India  by  hanging  on  to  the  skirts  of  some  great 
native  potentate;  and  having  failed  in  Southern  India  by  the  collapse  of 
"  Citizen  Tippoo "  (of  whose  French  connections  Major  Malleson  should  give 
OS  some  account  in  the  supplementary  chapter  which  we  have  suggested),  to 
make  use  of  the  rising  power  of  the  Mahrattas,  and  through  them  to  obtain 
posseeBion  of  the  person,  and  to  work  in  the  name,  of  the  Mogul.    Whether 
^iwBe  designs  were  or  were  not  merely  children  of  Lord  WeUesley's  imagina- 
tion, there  is  interesting  matter  still  left  for  the  investigation  of  Major  Malle- 
*^»  and  we  hope  soon  to  learn  that  he  has  turned  the  suggestion  to  account, 
-^cre  is  so  mudi  good  workmanship  in  this  volume  that  I  am  anxious  to  see 
^ore  from  the  same  hand.  J.  W.  Kaye. 


^^Hips  FROM  A  Gebman  Wobeshop.    By  Max  Mulleb,  M.A.    Vols.  I. 

and  n.    London:  Longmans.    1867. 

"^^  giant  in  the  old  story,  when  he  was  shown  the  champion  seven  feet  high, 
^^'^ddled  in  baby  clothes,  went  off  in  dismay  at  the  assurance  that  a  father  of 
^^'^^^portionate  bigness  was  expected  home  presently.  This  is  something  like 
^^  effisct  that  the  present  volumes,  title  and  contents  taken  together,  may 
^^^^xioe  upon  many  readers.  They  are  full  of  condensed  matter  of  so  high  a 
^^^ality  that  the  remark  comes  naturally,  *'  If  these  are  the  chips,  what  must 
^  block  be  ?"  The  editing  of  the  Big- Veda  has  been  Max  Miiller's  twenty- 
^^^^^'  labour,  and  an  estimate  of  the  difficulty  and  importance  of  this  colossal 
^^  is  perhaps  not  unfairly  given  by  inspecting  the  incidental  work  which  has 
&o^Ti  up  round  it.  The  first  publication  in  print  of  the  Veda  is  an  epoch  in 
**^  modem  philosophy  of  history,  so  few  are  the  scholars  who  can  ever  hope 
^  master  a  book  in  which  an  acquaintance  with  the  form  of  Sanskrit  it  is  com- 
posed'in  18  only  a  beginning  of  the  labour  of  arriving  at  its  meaning.  Still 
U«  inftoence  is  already  becoming  felt  through  these  few  specialists,  and  when 
H&Uer's  English  translation  is  published,  its  use  to  ethnographers  whose 
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knowledge  of  Sanskrit  fiedls  short  of  this  point  will  be  yastly  greater, 
meanwhile,  it  was  high  time  that  these  essays  should  be  collected  i 
printed.  Treating  of  ancient  religion,  philosophy,  mythology,  and  en] 
general,  their  central  point  is  still  the  Yeda,  and  the  records  of  the  eail3 
race  as  connected  with  it.  The  course  of  this  great  people  can  now  \> 
onward  to  the  highest  ciyiliBation  of  our  own  times,  from  that  barbwii 
to  which  their  language  and  literature  bear  such  striking  witness,  a  peciic 
the  ancient  Aryans,  standing  midway  in  material  culture  between  sava 
ourselves,  were  speaking  the  highly-organised  tongue  which  has  since  h 
out  into  the  Indo-European  languages,  were  developing  the  poetic  pen 
tions  of  nature  which  have  since  branched  out  into  the  Indo-Europeaa 
logy,  were  laying  the  foundations  of  the  religions  which  still  number 
a  share  of  the  population  of  the  world,  and  were  showing  already,  in  tl 
of  their  rude  and  simple  life,  those  moral  and  mental  qualities  which  ha* 
given  them  the  leading  place  among  the  nations. 

No  doubt  many  who  open  these  volumes  well  remember  their  first  rei 
the  essay  on  Comparative  Mythology  when  it  appeared  ten  years  and  nc 
in  the  '*  Oxford  Essays,"  and  gave  them  their  first  glimpse  of  the  b 
theory  of  m3rthologic  development  which  the  Sanskritists  were  then  just  be 
to  establish  in  some  settled  form.  The  time  which  has  elapsed  since 
been  enough  to  bring  into  fall  currency  in  England  the  theory  of  the  gi 
myths  from  personified  nature— Sky  and  Sun,  Day  and  Night,  Wind  and 
ning.  But  its  study,  if  not  yet  vigorously  enough  prosecuted  among^  u 
frt)m  being  in  an  imhealthy  state.  The  closely-connected  Indo-Europeai 
of  language  has  carried  conviction,  almost  without  an  exception,  to  all ! 
students  who  have  approached  it  with  the  necessary  preparation — a  km 
of  the  rudiments  of  Sanskrit.  And  when  any  philologist  has  denied  the ; 
that  English,  Welsh,  Greek,  Bussian,  Armenian,  and  the  rest,  are  really 
of  one  old  language,  wonderfully  well  represented  by  the  languages  of  tl 
and  the  Zend-Avesta,  the  denial  has  almost  alvfays  to  be  coupled  i 
admission  that  the  denier  has  not  found  it  convenient  to  master  the  evid 
which  the  assertion  ia  founded.  As  might  have  been  expected,  the  effect 
weak  attack  has  been  to  strengthen  the  other  side.  But  when  we  c 
discuss  Comparative  Mythology,  we  find  the  argument  in  a  very  differei 
It  is  true  that  no  one,  however  prejudiced,  could  have  read  Max  1 
**  Oxford  Essay"  without  admitting  that  its  views  have  an  element  of  1 
them,  but  the  question  is  not  yet  nearly  settled  how  far  the  new  gn 
safe.  English  readers  who  compare,  for  instance,  the  books  of  Mr.  C 
Mr.  Kelly,  will  be  apt  to  think  that,  while  such  disagreement  even  c 
points  is  possible,  they  had  better  not  pin  their  faith  to  any  exxx>nent.  B 
the  subject  is  not  doomed  to  perpetual  war ;  for,  as  years  go  on,  opinion 
the  origin  of  each  classic  myth  are  gradually  settling  themselves.  1 
has  even  had  the  audacity  to  print  a  tiny  **  Manual  of  Mythology,"  in 
question  and  answer,  for  the  use  of  boys  and  girls  at  school ;  and  i 
explain — ^mostly  according  to  Professor  Miiller's  views — the  real  meai 
the  gods  and  heroes  of  the  Classical  Dictionary.  Undoubtedly  sound  i 
ciple,  we  may  expect  that  three-quarters  or  more  of  the  details  of  this  m 
may  stand  the  criticism  of  the  next  ten  years ;  and  the  view  it  represei 
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especially  one  unassailable  point,  of  which  erery  schoolmaster  ought  to  be  able 
to  avail  himself  in  teaching.  The  modem  theory  of  m3rths  is  only  an  extension 
of  tniths  which  have  been  obscured  but  never  extirpated.  It  did  not  require  a 
new  pliiloeophy  to  put  into  our  minds  that  XJranos  and  Gsea  are  the  Sky  and 
the  Earth.  The  mythologists  of  the  last  generation  might  mystify,  but  they 
oonld  not  do  away  with,  the  connexion  of  Eos  or  Aurora  with  the  Dawn,  as 
rite  opened  the  Eastern  gates  and  droTO  before  her  Night  and  Sleep.  Even  in 
wkateeems  to  us  now  so  ludicrous  a  statement  as  that  Apollo  '*  is  often  con- 
founded  with  the  sun,"  the  real  old  m3rth  was  only  partly  hidden.  What  the 
nev  school  of  mythologists  are  doing,  is  to  show  that  name  after  name  that  had 
fallen  into  obscurity,  even  to  the  Homeric  Greeks,  can  be  reinstated  in  place 
and  meaning  by  the  discoyeries  of  Aryan  philology.  To  show  the  imderlying 
cosmic  meaning  in  the  **  Odyssey**  and  the  "Nibelungen  Lied,**  to  revive  the 
long-forgotten  knowledge  that  Prokns  is  the  Dew  slain  by  the  unerring  shafts 
of  the  Son,  to  explain  Deianeira,  and  Heraklos  struggling  to  tear  off  the  splendid 
^*dly  garment  of  sunset  doud,  perhaps  even  to  explain  by  an  etymology  what 
"^^nu  BO  wild  a  fimcy  as  the  change  of  Daphne  into  a  laurel,  is  to  restore  reality 
•^  life  to  what  till  lately  seemed  but  vague  and  purposeless  poetic  fable.  The 
^^  Comparative  Mythology  has  its  strength  of  basis,  not  in  fancifiil  specula- 
*^^,  but  in  the  revival  of  ancient  knowledge. 

^  essays  on  lang^uage  and  mythology,  however  learned  and  thoughtful 

*eir  matter  may  be,  however  the  wonderftil  beauty  of  their  style  may  turn  to 

'^'^^^  the  most  crabbed  facts  of  the  lecture-room,  cannot  be  expected  to  touch 

^^^  public  mind  so  nearly  as  the  expositions  of  religion  bound  up  with  them. 

^^^ee  are  not  for  students  in  philology  and  mythology  alone,  but  for  all  thinking 

^^xu   There  is  in  England  at  this  moment  an  intellectual  interest  in  religion, 

^^ying  for  real  theological  knowledge,  such  as  seldom  has  been  known  before, 

^^  never  has  had  such  opportunity  of  being  satisfied.    When  an  inquirer 

^^^mines  some  doctrine  with  a  new  light,  and  declares  it  to  look  quite  different 

^^^^  what  it  seemed  before,  the  more  educated  part  of  the  religious  world  are 

^^^Qoming  less  and  less  satisfied  with  the  simple  old  plan  of  drawing  their  cur- 

and  dosing  their  shutters,  and  then  declaring  with  an  easy  conscience 

there  is  no  light  there.     Far  from  acquiescing  in  the  subjection  of  new 

owledge  to  old  opinion,  the  new  movement  is  a  revulsion  from  dead  to  living 

^^^otestantism,  from  the  formulas  of  Christianism  to  the  spirit  of  Christianit}'. 

any  who  do  not  believe  this  to  be  true,  compare  in  this  book  the  nobly 

view  of  a  philosopher  describing  the  faiths  of  Brahmans,  of  2joroa8- 

and  of  Buddhists,  with  the  abuse  and  ridicule  whiclr  theologians  and 

iee  of  the  lower  stamp  are  allowed,  and  even  encouraged,  to  pour  forth 

^S'^iOflt  heathenifon.    It  is  possible  to  read  pamphlet  after  pamphlet  about 

ions,  and  to  look  in  vain  for  a  glimpse  of  any  thought  that  the  long  earnest 

of  millions  of  mankind  after  a  religious  faith  and  life  has  ever  resulted 

^ything  but  hideous  superstition.    This  imhappy  state  of  things  is  in  part 

to  misonderstanding  and  want  of  liberal  judgment,  and  as  far  as  this  is  its 

» the  disease  is  curable  by  mere  learning.    Every  missionary  who  reads 

r^^e  descriptions  of  the  lower  phases  of  religion  will  be  more  ready  to  see  the 

^^et  meaning  within  the  shell  of  myth  or  fantastic  ceremony,  more  ready  to 

^^t  good  teaching  from  whatever  source,  and,  above  all,  less  prone  to  sneer 
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at  what  he  cannot  nndersUnd.    But  the  eril  in  part  lies  deeper.    It  beloc 

to  that  fri^tful  doctrine  of  the  dark  agea,  that  not  to  he  a  Christian— nay,  i 

t<^  he  an  orthodox  Christian — is  to  he  destined  hy  the  Ahnighty  to  eten 

pani^hment.    Though  the  vords  may  in  a  great  measure  haTe  lost  their  hon 

reality  of  meaning,  the  Church  of  England  still  tolerates  the  reading  of  t^ 

so-called  "  Athanasian  Creed  "  on  its  high  festirals.    'Vl^di  such  an  exan^b 

riew,  can  we  wonder  that  the  TiTimiliglttPti<»<l  Christian's  Tiew  of  rdigioos  n 

his  own  should  he  darkened  hy  prejudice  and  andisoiminating  oontenpf 

It  is  in  a  fsLr  diflierent  spirit  that  the  writer  of  these  essays  has  set  himself 

descrihe,  in  its  many  phases,  the  Christianity  hefioce  Christ  and  oatsideGhiirtee 

dom.    He  hrings  oat  from  the  ancient  Yeda  the  doctrines  of  the  effiescy 

prayer,  of  divine  teaching  and  inspiration,  of  the  oonsdoiisness  of  sin,  (tf  Difi: 

forgireness,  and  of  faith.    He  protests  against  the  religions  of  harharians  heii 

looked  on  as  their  languages  used  to  he  hy  old  traTellers,  who  thought  them  i 

articulate  speech,  hut  something  like  the  twittering  of  hirds.    He  urges  t 

missionary  to  study  the  religion  of  the  heathen  with  sympathy  and  iofl^ 

bringing  out  its  real  elements  of  wisdom,  goodness,  and  spirituality,  and  tiyx 

to  make  these  a  germ  of  better  knowledge.    And,  taming  to  another  siilje 

he  sets  himself  to  show  how  the  noblest  edifices  of  religion  haye  been  cnub 

under  dull  philosophy,  priestcraft,  and  superstition ;  how  the  religion  of  i 

modem  Hindu  has  fallen  away  from  the  old  simple  fidth  of  the  Veda ;  how 

the  modem  Parsi  the  grand  and  beautifdl  doctrines  of  Zarathustra  hare  heooi 

unmeaning  formulas ;  how  soon  it  was  necessary  for  the  Buddhist  King  Aso 

to  protest  against  the  corruption  of  Buddhism,  and  to  tell  the  priests  that "  iH 

had  been  said  by  Buddha,  that  alone  was  well  said; "  and  last,  but  not  Im 

how  different  in  principle  and  life  is  the  Christianity  of  the  nineteenth  cenfti 

from  the  Christianity  of  Christ    When  we  read  of  the  ineritable  decay  of 

religions,  and  the  consequent  necessity  of  continual  reformation,  what  bet 

instance  can  we  take  than  the  yery  doctrine  of  the  relation  which  Ghxislii 

haye  belieyed  their  faith  to  bear  to  other  fidths?    The  belief  that  the  goods 

of  the  Almighty  was  neyer  narrowed  to  a  race  or  a  sect  is  asserting  itself 

our  modem  times ;  but  it  is  a  thou^t  deadly  to  sectarianism,  and  till  n 

sectarianism  has  always  prevailed  against  it.    The  Quakers  of  the  old  di 

"  saw  *'  it  (to  use  the  striking  expression  of  the  ancient  Brahmans),  and  w 

they  *'  saw  **  they  proclaimed ;  but  the  time  was  not  yet  ripe.    It  is  wondei 

to  find  that  even  Augustine,  from  whose  writings  it  would  be  so  easy  to  ssl 

passages  of  very  different  import,  yet  had  at  times  a  view  of  a  doctrine  whs 

had  it  made  way  in  men*s  minds,  would  haye  altered  for  incalculable  good 

history  of  medisoyal  Christianity.    '*  What  is  now  called  the  Christian  relig 

has  existed  among  the  ancients,  and  was  not  absent  from  the  b^inning  of 

human  race,  until  Christ  came  in  the  flesh ;  from  which  time  the  true  reli^ 

which  existed  already,  began  to  be  called  Christian."    In  the  eloquent  pr9 

with  which  Professor  Muller  introduces  his  more  special  essays,  and  shows  w 

seems  to  him  their  bearing  on  modem  religious  thought,  he  may  well  q;: 

these  remarkable  words.  E.  B.  Ttlo* 
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;BEMINI8GSN0S8  of  a  SeFTUAOENABIAN  FBOM  1802  TO   1815.     By  ElOfA 

Sophia,  Conntess  Bbownlow.    London :  Murray. 

Tsx  high-bred,  plain  manner  of  the  writing  of  this  book  makes  it  pleasurable 
to  read.  Ab  a  mSmoire  pour  servir  it  is  valueless,  for  it  tells  nothing  that  is  new. 
But  it  reyiyes  impressions  of  &mous  times  and  persons,  and  it  may  serve  for  an 
English  model  of  the  class  of  book,  whether  containing  original  matter  or  not. 
"I  am  now  an  old  woman,"  the  writer  says,  "and  having  lived  in  stirring 
tunes  from  my  youth,  and  most  of  my  contemporaries  having  dropped  around 
me,  I  am  also  an  old  chronicle,  with  the  memories  of  bygone  days  stiU  fresh  in 
my  mind."    Her  earliest  recollection  is  of  the  period  immediately  following  the 
great  mutiny  of  the  fleet  in  1797,  .when,  as  a  very  young  child,  she  observed  a 
procession  of  boats  round  the  shijps  in  Plymouth  Sound,  and  was  told  that 
matineers  were  being  thus  impressively  flogged.    Hearing  that  the  toast  of  the 
men  under  punishment  had  been,  **  A  dark  night,  a  sharp  knife,  and  a  bloody 
blanket,"  she  went  to  her  bed  for  many  a  night  in  fear  and  trembling,  as  well 
slie  might.    Art  could  not  paint  the  contrast  between  those  times  and  these 
nu>ie  forcibly.     She  was  too  young,  or  too  English,  to  do  perfect  justice  to 
iCadame  Btounier's  beauty,  when  she  saw  her,  in  1802,  walking  in  Kensington 
C^^jdens,  dressed  in  the  quasi-classical  fashion  which  the  republic  had  be- 
qixcathed  to  the  ladies  of  the  empire.     Frenchwomen  are  never  much  to  her 
^•«4e.   The  exclamation,  **  What  a  strange  people  the  French  are ! "  is  implied 
S^BsienUy,  and  sometimes  expressed,  and  is  as  good  a  reminiscence  of  our  old 
^»ifwi1«r  habit  of  sitting  in  judgment  upon  foreigners  as  could  be.     Her  inter- 
with  Alexander  in  Paris,  when  he  posed  en  conqudrant  militaire  before 
iy  Gastlereagh,  puts  the  pragmatical  Czar  in  an  extremely  comical  light, 
pedantic  distinction  of  **  le  courage  moral,  et  le  courage  physique, ^^  on  which 
lays  severe,  though  unctuous,  emphasis,  as  if  to  show  that  he  is  in  possession 
both  high  qualities,  coupled  with  the  appearance  given  him  by  his  padded 
^■^ziifonn,  *'  so  tight  round  the  waist  and  the  arm-holes  that  ho  could  not  stand 
'Upright,  and  his  arms  did  not  touch  his  body,"  is  an  eflective  caricature.     Nor 
^<^  Napoleon  escape ;  but  this  easy  pen  cannot  relate  things  ridiculous  seen 
of  him.    He  is  merely  heard  of  as  flying  from  an  incensed  people  in  the  form  of 
•  courier,  with  the  round  livery-hat,  &c.    If  the  writer's  eye  had  been  on  h\m 
^hea  in  that  garb,  he  would  have  flg^ed  preposterously  enough.    Yet  he 
^'^^  tolerable  fiivour  in  her  sight  at  a  review  of  his  troops  in  the  Place  du 
^^ttioosel,  before  the  First  Consul  had  become  a  fat  emperor.     **  He  was  then 
Wn,  and  his  figure  appeared  to  be  mesquin  ;  but  how  grand  was  his  face,  with 
^  handsome  features,  its  grave,  stem,  and  somewhat  melancholy  expres- 
•*oii !    A  face,  once  seen,  never  to  be  forgotten.     It  fascinated  and  acted  on 
Jtte  like  a  rattlesnake,"  &c.  The  Tories  had  not  then  triumphed  over  him.  Full 
■yoipaihy  is  given  to  the  imfortunate  Duchess  d'Angoul^me.    The  French 
ladies,  in  oomimon  with  their  lords,  presumed  to  be  critical  of  the  restored 
i^oyil  family,  and  remarked  on  the  duchess,  *'  EUe  est  maussade,  elle  n'a  pas 
^  yrScc,  eiU  est  mal  mise,**  the  worst  fault  in  a  Frenchwoman's  eyes,  says 
^  initer,  adding  that  these  heartless  observations  put  her  out  of  all  patience. 
But  to  make  a  parade  of  affliction  in  the  presence  of  such  remorseless  eyes, 
^^  loyal  personages  had  come  to  be  tested  by  their  merits  in  France,  was 
^^Hainly  imprudent,  and  one  of  various  proofs  that  the  Bourbons  could  not 
^^^ni.   French  ladies  do  not  like  sorrow  to  persevere  and  show  itself ;  and  if  a 
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superior  consents  to  appear  *'  cxoss-grained,  iingiuoefol,  and  badly  dressed,*  * 
the  pica  of  sorrowful  antecedents,  they  will  not  excuse  her  for  the  sin  ag%.3 
Hociety.  There  are  times,  they  think,  for  all  things,  and  a  time  for  wearing*  ^ 
livery  of  grief  in  public.  Moreover,  there  were  reasons  why  the  horrors  of^  1 
days  in  the  Temple  should  not  have  been  made  visible  in  the  aspect  oF  t 
Duchess  at  that  season.  The  quick-witted  observers  saw  a  want  of  cominc 
energy  and  common  policy  in  the  absence  of  a  presentable  mask.  Unlike  H' 
the  French  refuse  to  render  hearty  allegiance  to  illustrious  personages  wti 
cannot  control,  or  who  weakly  indulge,  the  exhibition  of  their  emotions.  Th^ 
may  be  morally  wrong,  but  they  imagine  themselves  to  be  right,  and  they  hax^ 
a  right  to  demand  that  their  superiors  shall  make  some  effort  to  oonfona  U 
their  customs.  Lady  Castloreagh  receives  a  ceremonial  visit  from  the  DudififlBC 
de  Courlando  and  her  daughters,  Madame  de  Lagan  and  Madame  de  Perigord, 
subsequently  Duchesse  de  Dino,  a  very  clever  woman — Talleyrand's  right  hini 
when  in  London,  who  saved  him  from  more  than  one  portentous  blundez 
Madame  de  Perigord  is  described  as  ''dark,  with  magnificent  eyes,  hig^; 
rouged,  and  gaily  dressed  in  a  pink  gown,  and  roses  on  her  head."  Her  mothe 
imparted  to  her  hostess  that  her  daughter  is  very  unhappy — **  dh  vient  de  perdu 
son  en/auty^'  which  is  shocking  to  our  native  taste. 

'<  Why  she  Bhonld  have  thought  it  necessary  to  bring  her  rouge,  her  pink  drsH,  hf 
roees,  and  her  iriaUtse,  to  call  on  Lady  Castlereagh,  was  not  obyions ;  and  I  douk 
whether  Lady  Castlereagh  was  properly  grateful  to  these  ladies  for  their  visit,  £ar  wha 
they  were  gone,  she  said,  '  Emma,  I  am  afraid  we  live  in  very  bad  company.'  To 
true  !  but  we  could  not  help  ourselves." 

The  complacency  of  the  reflection  is  still  characteristic  of  the  F^Tigliah  ^ 
onjoy  and  reprobate  Paris.  Madamo  de  Perigord  was  simply  fulfilling  what  ak 
conceived  to  be  a  public  duty.  She  had  to  pay  a  visit,  and  she  did  not  choose- 
for  it  is  not  the  habit  of  the  country — to  affect  the  eyes  of  others  by  presentini 
herself  sombrely  clad.  Prenchwomen  are,  to  say  the  least,  as  tender-heartei 
mothers  as  Englishwomen.  She  may  have  been'^im  triste  for  the  loss  of  the  ohil! 
in  spite  of  her  rouge ;  nay,  coming  of  a  provident  race,  she  may  even  on  thfl 
occasion  have  thought  it  advisable  to  lay  on  an  extra  dab  of  her  artificial  blooic 
not  supposing  that  she  violated  any  laws  of  decency,  but  supposing  quite  tk 
reverse.  Why  should  she  wear  a  suffering  heart  on  her  sleeve  P  ErenchwomfiE 
hold  our  English  obtrusion  of  heavy  mourning  into  society  to  be  an  offence, 
selfish  insistance  on  a  private  grief,  evincing  absolute  want  of  consideration  £a 
others ;  in  short,  a  piece  of  our  national  bad  breeding.  They  enter  aodel 
because  society  comforts  them,  as  it  will  always  comfort  the  most  healthily  ua 
pressionable  natures.  They  are  not  of  a  temper  to  nurse  their  grief  in  secrcE 
and  it  is  a  principle  of  taste  with  them  to  decline  to  abstract  attention  as  Uaa 
dots,  and  be  out  of  harmony  with  the  scenes  they  visit. 

La  Marechale  Ney  does  hurt  to  our  English  sentiments  likewise.  A 
mornings  after  the  death  of  Josephine  at  Malmaison,  ''Lady  Castlereagh 
I  called  on  Madame  la  Marechale  Ney,  and,  being  admitted,  were  dismaja 
at  finding  her  seated  on  a  canapS  in  a  recess  at  the  end  of  the  room,  a  tabs 
before  her,  on  which  was  a  flacoii  and  a  pocket-handkerchief,  and  she 
in  floods  of  tears  !  We  felt  very  awkward,  and  were  inclined  to  beat  a 
but  Madame  la  liiarechale  did  not  appear  in  the  least  annoyed,  and  in&nnedi: 
that  her  grief  was  caused  by  the  loss  of  Josephine,  who  had  bxought  her  u] 
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and  to  wiioiii  she  was  much  attached.    Tho  grief  was  oU  yery  natural,  but  not 
so,  to  our  English  notions,  was  the  somewhat  theatrical  display  of  sorrow  before 
two  persons  almost  strangers."    Why  not  before  strangers,  when  La  Marechale 
was  not  suffering  from  the  instant  shock,  but  after  an  interval  of  some  days, 
ires  probably  craving  to  talk  of  her  lost  friend,  and  hear  kindly  things  spoken 
of  Josephine?   Which  is  the  more  amiable  proceeding — ^toshutoneself  up  in  gloom 
OTsr  a  blow  of  this  sort,  or  to  open  doors  to  the  world,  even  unto  strangers,  assum- 
ing that  they  will  bring  {dirases  of  sympathy  wholesome  for  grief  P    It  is  appended 
charilably:  "And  yet  I  belieye  the  poor  woman  was  really  unhappy," — not- 
withstanding the  arrangement  of  her  flacon  and  pocket-handkerchief  within 
leach  to  sacccmr  two  of  her  more  heavily-taxed  senses !    The  Conservative  sex 
ia  f^gland  preserves  this  habit  of  regarding  Frenchwomen  as  a  curious,  too 
dtea  as  a  degrading,  variety  of  the  sex.     What,  en  revattchey  do  Frenchmen  say 
of   them?    Things  not  to  be  summed  in  *fnal  mise,    ^maussad^y^  sans  grdce. 
HAdame  de  Girardin  struck  out  one  character  which  they  take  for  a  type  of 
the  average  'Bng'liwh  lady.    The  irony  of  a  desperate  attempt  at  charity  is  doubt- 
less a  severe  weapon  on  our  side ;  but  Frenchwomen  are  mistresses  of  the  irony 
of  txtter  scorn.    To  deserve  it  would  be  sad.     To  provoke  it  is  unwise. 

company  with  Lady  Castlereagh,  tho  Septuagenarian  witnessed  the  first 
of  Ney,  by  court-martial  of  his  brother  generals.  Her  description  of  him 
'^'V^Tes  our  faith  in  the  portraits  extant.  **  Tho  president  was  Marshal  Jourdan, 
^^08e  haton  had  been  taken  at  tho  battle  of  Vittoria,  and  sent  to  England.'* 
fi-^   cat  without  his  hcttoriy  then. 

On  his  right  sat  Massena,  a  spare,  dark,  ill-looking  man  with  only  one  eye,  the 

having  been  shot  by  Bonaparto  in  a  chasse.     Besides  these  were  Marshals  Auge- 

Doc  de  Castiglione,  and  Morticr,  Due  de  Treviso ;  Qencrals  Comte  Yillette, 

^^*^^*ttede,andMai8on,Grovemor  of  Paris.  .  .  .  WiththeexceptionofMortier,  they  were 

W!*l^aily  not  a  prepossessing  set.     When  Ney,  their  former  comrade,  entered  the  court, 

^'^^  was  placed  before  them,  their  countenances  were  pitiable  to  behold  ;  thoy  cast  down 

**^*»eye8,  as  if  wanting  the  courage  to  look  him  in  the  face.     Ney's  manner  was  calm 

^'^  simple,  which  gave  him  an  imusual  air  of  dignity.     He  was  a  strongly-built  man, 

*****'ve  the  middle  height,  fair  complexioned,  with  yellow  hair  and  eyebrows,  short  nose, 

^"^  long  upper  lip ;  nothing  distinguished,  or  even  French,  about  him.    In  fact,  he  had 

^^ich  the  look  of  an  English  yeoman." 

'  '^ith  the  dignity  superadded.  It  was  left  to  the  peers  of  France  to  show  the 
^^^'^oid  they  were  in  with  the  feelings  of  the  people  by  sending  this  man,  the 
^'^test  hero  of  the  empire,  the  most  illustrious  namo  in  military  chronicles 
"^  soldierly  steadfastness,  and  chivalry,  and  valour,  to  execution — **  to  meet  " 
(Countess  Brownlow  clearly  expresses  the  opinion  of  high  Toryism  at  that 
^poch,  though  it  is  not  so  sure  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  more  than  sub- 
^tted  to  the  implacable  verdict),  "  to  meet,  and  justly  too,  a  traitor's  doom." 
rile  death  of  Ney  was  a  blow  to  the  Bourbons.  So  it  may  be  deduced  by 
^^^noinn  of  them  that  their  keen  sense  of  justice  was  a  ground  of  their 
^^fistnetion.    They  perished  of  their  virtues. 

^iththe  exception  of  Talleyrand,  the  chief  diplomatists  are  mentioned  with 

approbation;  Pozzodi  Borgo  being  the  favourite.    He  was  Russian  ambassador 

it  the  tcme  when  the  allies  were  in  occupation  of  Paris.     He  was  therefore  on 

^tpal  terms  with  the  British  minister.    Is  there  any  truth  in  a  story  that  Pozzo 

di  Boi]go  was  discoyered  by  Lord  Ponsonby  in  Constantinople,  and  sent  over  to 
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our  Foreign  Office,  strongly  recommended  to  the  attention  of 
as  a  young  man  certain  to  achiere  eminent  distinotaon  i 
service,  because  of  his  possession  of  a  peculiar  genius  in  dip 
the  young  Corsican  presented  his  letters,  and  was  allowed  ao 
minister,  and  that  he  some  time  after  received  an  appointmen 
clerk's  post,  valued  at  £200  per  annum ;  which  act  of  experix 
tion  precipitated  Pozzo  di  Borgo  out  of  this  country  more  sp 
lordship's  toe  had  dislodged  him,  after  one  brief  national  cga 
summit  of  Shakspeare's  cliff?  The  story  is  told,  though  i 
whether  it  has  been  seen  in  print ;  and  if  the  story  is  true, 
know  who  was  the  British  minister,  and  with  what  sort  of  gn 
Paris  and  in  London.  With  something,  one  can  femcy,  o 
interchanged  by  Frederic  the  Great  and  the  general  he  had  1 
Austrian  service  to  cause  him  big  perplexities,  when  they  n 
in  which  they  grew  old. 

Gso] 
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Lbcturb  dbliybked  at  the  Rotal  Institution,  318T  Januaby,  1868. 

T^BiRE  are  some  who  suppose  that  the  battle  on  behalf  of  Educational 

^^form  is,  by  this  time,  half  over.     On  the  contrary,  it  has  scarcely 

*^^g"un.    Latin  and  Greek  still  continue  to  be  the  all  but  exclusive 

^^^ple  of  our  education.     There  are  thousands  of  schoolmasters  who 

'^^'v^e  not  even  taken  that  first  step  in  improvement  which  consists  in 

*^^  conviction  that  improvement  is  necessary,  and  who  regard  every 

^^^xige  we  are  trying  to  inaugurate  as  practically  mischievous  and 

^*^^oretically  false.    Now,  let  me  say  most  distinctly  that  I  am  no 

^Hernjr  to  a  classical  education  conducted  on  a  wise  and  fruitful  method. 

^^  this  subject  I  have  been  so  injuriously  misrepresented  that  I  am 

^^iven  to  mention,  in  sheer  self-defence,  that  I  have  devoted  many 

y ^a^rs  both  to  its  theory  and  to  its  practice ;  that  I  have  long  been 

"^ing  my  best  endeavours  to  show  how  it  may  be  made  easy  and  more 

^^teiesting — ^to  combine  it,  on  the  one  hand,  with  continual  illustra- 

"^^oua  from  our  own  language  and  literature,  and  on  the  other,  with 

^^me  appreciation  of  the  laws  and  results  of  the  science  of  language. 

^^  these  grounds  I  may  fairly  refuse  to  be  represented  as  the 

^^^dificriminate  enemy  of  classical  culture.    But  at  the  same  time  I  do 

^*iink  that  these  attempted  services  entitle  me  to  a  fair  hearing,  when 

*   declare  my  emphatic   conviction  that,   while  Greek  and  Latin 

^nshrine  a  literature    of   imperishable  interest    and  imperishable 

^^portance ;   while  it  is  always  most  desirable  that  a  knowledge  of 

^^  should  form  part  of  the  culture  of  the  most  highly-educated 

^'^^J^ ;  while  for  theologians  and  men  of  erudition  an  acquaintance 

^4  them  will  be  all  but  indispensable ;  yet  that,  on  the  other  hand, 

^®  educational  value  of  them  has  been  extravagantly  overrated; 

^t  the  evils  of  them  (and  their  moral  evils  alone  are  very  serious) 

^  to  this  day  resolutely  ignored ;  that  their  yoke  has  heen  made 
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needlessly  heavy  and  needlessly  humiliating ;  that  taken  alone  it  i 
doubtful  whether  they  furnish  the  best  mental  discipline  for  any,  bui 
most  absolutely  certain  that  they  do  not  furnish  even  a  good  disciplin 
for  all ;  and,  finally,  that  they  remain  to  this  day  intrenched  behind 
mountain-heap  of  fallacies,  of  which  no  small  number  ought  to  havi^ 
been  banished  ignominiously  to  the  region  of  the  most  exploded  erro 
But  what  has  been  constantly  overlooked  is  this — that  if  all  th 
arguments  in  favour  of  a  classical  education  were  as  tenable  as 
believe  half  of  them  to  be  fantastic,  they  are  entirely  beside  the  mar 
For  whatever  may  be  said  for  classical  education  in  theory,  the  fi 
with  which  alone  we  arc  concerned,  is  this — that  our  system  of  it 
practice  is  by  common  experience  and  by  clear  proof  what  I  m 
again    call — ^not    rashly,   not  rhetorically,  but  in  sad   and   bo 
seriousness — a  complete  and  disastrous  failure.     It  is  not  only  I 
say  this,  though  I  may  have  had  exceptional  opportimities  for  seeS 
that  it  is  so ;  it  has  been  said  far  more  emphatically  by  voices 
times  more  important  than  my  own.     Still,  it  is  a  very  strong  thir 


to  say — and  I  should  regard  it  not  only  as  a  very  strong,  but  also 
a  very  wrong  thing  to  say — a  thing  which  I  for  one   should 
utterly  ashamed  of  saying,  if  I  did  not  think  that  it  ought  to 
saidy  because  the  fact  has  been  established  by  indisputable  evidern 
And  if  that  evidence  be  sufficient ;  if,  both  by  common  admiaeio^^ 
and  by  clear  demonstration,  our  results  are  most  unsatisfactory ;  if,  i 
the  words  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  '^Boys  learn  but   little  here  belo 
and  learn  that  little  ill ; "  if  Mr.  Mill  be  justified  in  the 
terms  with   which  he  publicly  branded    our  great    schools  wii 
''  shameful  inefficiency ; "  if,  as  Dr.  Balston  admits,  the  results 
not  commensurate  with  the  labour  bestowed  upon  them ;  if,  in  th^ 
clear  and  pithy  summary  of  Professor  Jowett,  '^  the  schools  mighr 
teach  more  and  better  ;'*  then  I  say  that  it  is  our  clear  duty,  as  Eng* 
lishmen,  as  patriots,  nay,  even  as  mere  honest  men,  not  to  oonteni 
ourselves  with  any  idle  fingering  at  this  social  knot,  but,  in  the 
of  opposing  interests  and  delicate  susceptibilities,  to  6et  o 
with  resolute  determination  to  make  our  system  more  worthy  of  i 
own  immense  importance,  and  of  our  own  national  prestige. 

Now,  I  will  say  nothing  of  the  very  few  who  become  scho' 
though  I  have  the  amplest  evidence,  both  public  and  private,  to  sho 
that  many  of  the  most  enlightened  of  them  feel,  as  I  do,  that  to  o 
grand  classical  education  we  owe  a  humiliating  ignorance  of  y* 
much  that  we  might  have  known ;  but  I  will  ratiiier  dwell  on  the 
of  the  great  multitude  of  boys,  because  it  is  their  case  which  seems 
me  at  once  to  want  the  most  consideration,  and  to  be  most 
tematically  overlooked.      We  point  to  a  flame  of  genius  here 
there,   and  ignore   the  fact  that  under  those  heaps  of  grey 
treacherous  ashes  in  which  they  shine  a  thousand  minor  sparks 
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be^x  stifled  into  darkness.       The  fundamental  fallacy — ^the  irpSnny 

m^Sof  of  the  Classicists — ^is  that  of  supposing  that  one  in  a  thousand 

to  the  grand  results  which  they  describe.      People  read  fine 

if^imates  of  GFreek  and  Roman  literature, — glowing  eulogies  of  the 

S3rK^thetic  beauty  and  finish  of   those  languages,  and  the  wealth 

splendour  of  poetry,  thought,  and  eloquence  which  they  enshrine; 

.y  taking  this  for  a  defence  of  classical  education,  they  rest  con- 

"f  with  the  time  devoted — ^to  what  P  To  the  n€>n-attainment  of  such 

ificent  results  !   Now,  there  must  be  parents  of  public-school  boys 

't^his  room  ;  and  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  experience 

xnany  of  them  has  been  much  as  follows.     Their  sons  come  back 

them,  from  some  expensive  classical  school,  fine,  manly  English 

full  of  natural  tact  and  shrewdness.      A  beneficent  nature  has 

^^^^owed  them  with  the  same  "  adaptive  mimicry  '*  which  enables  so 

^^«^^y  living  creatures  to  avoid  the  scrutiny  of  their  enemies,  and  by  its 

they  conceal  their  ignorance  with  astonishing  ingenuity.     Still, 

most  superficial  testis  sufficient  to  show  that,  in  numberless  cases, 

boys  on  whose  teaching  hundreds  of  poimds  have  been  spent 

far  less,  and  have  far  less,  of  real  culture  than  their  sisters 

"l^^  have  only  enjoyed  the  modest  aid  of  a  single  governess ;  that 

low  neither  French,  nor  German,  nor  Italian, — neither  Historj", 

C^eography,  nor  Chronology ;  that  they  have  a  traditional  con- 

ipt  for  Mathematics,  and  a  midnight  ignorance  of  the  commoneet 

of  Experimental  Physics  ;  independently  of  the  very  practical 

[t  that,  if  they  want  to  pass  in  a  competitive  examination,  they 

it  be  hastily  sent  to  some  professional  tutor  to  have  their  minds 

^^"•unmed   for   the  purpose,  like  a  hurriedly-packed   portmanteau. 

c  parent,  however,  comforts  himself  with  the  thought  that  the  boj- 

not  had  one  of  your  vulgar,  utilitarian  educations,  such  as  may 

for  your  ordinary  Philistine,  but  that  he  has  been  undergoing  a 

^^«fc;r«fid  literary  training.     Oddly  enough,  indeed,  this  training — so 

^^itlimely  and   exclusively  literary — ^has    left   him  very  shaky  in 

^'pelling,  and  has  spoiled  his  handwriting  with  punishments  ;  and  it 

^s  cue  of  its  singular  results  that  the  average  boy,  while  barely  aware 

of  the  names  of  the  greatest  English  poets,  alive  or  dead,  finds  his 

^▼(mrite  and  satisfying  literature  in  such  books  as  the  "Dog  Fiend," 

tfce  "Black  Angel,"  the  "  Yellow  Frigate,"  "  Mr.  Jorrocks's  Hunt," 

*^  **Mr.  Facey  Rumford's  Hounds"  !      The  puzzled  parents  then 

^*^  refuge  in  the  belief  that  this  is  but  the  relaxation  of  a  brain 

^^ertaxed    by    severe    philological   studies,   and    that,    if  the  boy 

^^OfWs  nothing  else,  at  least  he  has  been  learning  Latin  and  Greek ; 

i  J^  into  Hiose  "  antres  vast  and  deserts  idle  "  they  do  not  follow 

I  ^'^    Alas  !  if  they  did,  they  would  find  only  a  thick  darkness  or  a 

A  '"^'^eptive  mirage.     The  perfect  mastery  of  a  language  consists  in 

^         '^oiriiig  three  things — ^the  vocabxdary,  the  grammar,  and  the  litera* 

1  r2 
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turc.     Of  the  first,  and  most  valueless,  the  boy  knows  a  little ;  of 

second,  still  less ;  and  of  the  third,  just  nothing.     He  has  ind 

been  parsed  and  otherwise  tortured  through  some  dreary  fragnu 

of  a  few  easy  miscellaneous  authors,  but  he  has  never  regarded  tl 

as  anything  but  ingenious  mills  for  grinding  gerunds.     To  sup] 

that  the  average  boy,  who  cannot  be  got  to  trouble  himself  with  i 

serious  or  noble  literature  in  his  own  language, — ^who  finds  Sir 

Scott  rather  heavy,  and  has  to  be  bribed  into  reading  Shakspeare 

will  yet  solace  his  elegant  leisure  with  Homer  or  Cicero,  is  a  delus 

too  utterly  grotesque  to  satisfy  even  the  mind  of  a  partisan.     1 

certainty  is  that,  as  long  as  he  lives,  he  will  never  read  a  Greek 

Latin  book  again.      All  that  he  will  carry  away  from  years  sp 

over  those  languages,  to  the  almost  complete  exclusion  of  everyth 

ol«e,  will  be  a  few  scraps  of  vocabulary  and  a  few  patches  of  gn 

mar,  wholly  unphilosophical,  and  half  understood ;  for  which  usoi 

and  miserable  elements  he  has  all  but  sacrificed  the  happy  seed-ti 

during  which  so  much  might  have  been  accomplished.     Now,  if  c 

dispute  that  this  is  so,  I  can  only  say  that  we  are  at  issue  upon  fac 

and  in  support  of  those  facts  I  will  not  refer  to  my  own  persoi 

experience — I  will  not  shelter  myself  behind  the  splendid  authori 

of  our  greatest  writers,  nor  will  I  take  refuge  in  the  dense  array 

our  leading  publicists,  who,  from  mere  ordinary  observation  of  resul 

are  daily  repeating  the  same  thing — but  I  will  let  scholars  deci 

for  scholars,  by  simply  pointing  to  page  after  page  of  imparti 

imanimous,  and  deplorable  evidence  in  the  Commission  Reports,  i 

only  of  our  Public  Schools,  but  also  of  both  our  Universities  ;  eviden 

of  which  much  was  furnished  this  very  year,  which  is  above  6uspici( 

and  of  which  no  refutation  has  ever  been  attempted.     Interested  af 

am  in  the  sacred  cause  of  education,  those  Reports  have  made  on  i 

own  mind  a  deep  and  very  painful  impression.     There  the  evidei 

stands — ^imdisputed,  indisputable.     It  shows  that  for  many  a  boy  t 

years  of  school  are  wasted.     The  value  of  those  years,  the  value 

that  boy's  mind,  might  have  been  inestimably  precious.     Yet  it  is 

though  he  stood  in  the  midst  of  a  boundless  plain,  waving  on  eve 

side  with  golden  corn,  in  the  midst  of  which — trained  to  desp: 

the  sickle  as  vulgar,  and  the  harvest  as  utilitarian — ^he  had  be 

assiduously  taught  for  years  to  occupy  his  time  in  plucking  a  f< 

petals  of  the  scarlet  poppies,  which  are  crumpled  as  he  gathers  the 

and  which  grow  rank  and  flaccid  even  during  the  few  moments  th 

ho  holds  them  in  his  hand ! 

The  question,  then,  is  not, — and  this  I  regard  as  a  point  of  capit 
importance  in  the  whole  discussion, — the  question  is  not,  as  you  & 
it  commonly  put,  whether  these  boys  (i.e.  the  large  majority)  are 
have  a  scientific  or  a  literary  education,  but  whether  their  educatii 
is  to  be  scientific  or  nil.  As  far  as  regards  existing  facts,  the  strug^ 
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is    not  between  science  and  literature,  but  between  something  and 
not-lxing,  between  science  and  nescience,  between  intellectual  culture 
and  its  almost  total  absence.     Dr.  Eyass,  the  head-master  of  Birming- 
ham, speaking  a  few  years  ago  of  a  school  so  celebrated  as  Rugby,  wrote, 
and  afterwards  distinctly  re-affirmed,  that  a  large  number  of  boys  left 
it  every  year  in  the  lower  forms  "  with  little  Latin  and  less  Greek, 
with  stagnant,  ill-informed  minds,  if  not  with  a  great  disrelish  for 
study  and  application  of  all  kinds."    Now  if  that  be  true  of  Rugby,  it 
is  certainly  true  of  all  our  schools  ;  and,  if  it  be  true,  is  it  anything 
slioirfc  of  an  increasing  and  national  misfortune  ?    Allowing  that  some 
boys  are  so  hopelessly  dull  or  so  viciously  idle  that  they  could  under 
no  system  become  well-educated  men,  I  say  that  to  assert  such  boys 
to   l>e  numerous  is  an  unsupported  calumny  on  our  national  intelli- 
gence.    The  fact  is,  that  the  marble  which  is  brought  to  us  is  white 
and  precious,  and  it  is  the  fault  of  our  method  and  of  our  system  if 
tKe   statue  which  we  hew  out  of  it   is  so  often,  not  a  Zeus  or  a 
Hermes,  but  an  Adonis  or  an  athlete.     It  is  a  melancholy  fact,  but  it 
IB   a  fact,  that  we  struggle  almost  in  vain  against  the  two  potent 
enemies  of  intellectual  progress,  viz.,  extravagant  athleticism  on  the 
one  hand,  and  promiscuous  sensation-reading  on  the  other,  of  which 
^e  one  poisons  and  effeminates  the  mind,  the  other  often  strains  and 
overtasks  the  body ;  the  one  absorbs  that  strenuous  ambition  which 
^'^ght  be  devoted  to  nobler  objects,  the  other  wastes  that  inestimable 
Aeisui^  which  might  else  have  been  so  rich  in  mental  and  moral 
*^iiefit8,  not  for  our  sons  only,  but  for  our  countrj-,  and  for  all  man- 
-^^lid.     The  question  was  once  asked  whether  boys  of  a  certain  class 
"Would  look  down  upon  a  companion  who  was  really  diligent.     The 
^^swer  was,  "  If  he  can  row,  or  play  cricket,  or  any  other  athletic 
K^Jiie,  I  do  not  think  that  he  is  thought  the  worse  of  for  reading'^     Now 
^  what  time  and  place  did  this  astounding  answer  apply  ?    Was  it 
^   that  age  of  gentlemanly  ignorance  when  a  nobleman  had  to 
apologise  for  the  disgraceful  amount  of  erudition  involved  in  the 
"■^^owledge  of  how  to  write  his  name  ?  or  was  it  to  a  school  of  Roman 
gladiators?   or  of  Patagonian  athletes?    Far  from  it;   the  place 
^here  it  was  thought  that  if  he  rowed  or  played  cricket,  a  boy  would 
^^t  be  despised  for  cultivating  the  talents  which  God  had  given  him, 
a  leading  English  public  school,  and  this  remarkable  opinion 
tittered  by  a  gentleman  connected  with  it  in  the  year  of  our 
^^»^  1862.      Well,  if  this  is  all  right, — if  the  system  which  bears 
*^<5h  fruits  is  sacred,  and  not  to  be  criticised, — then  by  all  means  let 
^^  ^old  our  hands  at  once,  or  employ  ourselves  in  building  an  altar 
^  Ignorance,  and  writing,  in  faultless  elegiacs,  an  encomium  of  Folly. 
"I^Ut  if  not,  I  desire  to  occupy  a  position — I  care  not  how  humble  or 
^"^   much  assailed — as  a  fellow-labourer  with  those  who  think  it 
^^'^^•ille  to  infuse  fresh  life,  fresh  vigour,  and  fresh  reality  into  a  system 
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^hich  has  long  been  decadent,  and  is  now  confessedly  inadequate  to 
the  requirements  of  the  age. 

Obviously,  then,  we  come  to  the  important  question,  "  What  is  to 
bo  done  ?  "  to  which  question  many — and  many  well  entitled  to  aa 
opinion,  and  among  them  an  increasing  number  of  scholars — 
would  answer  at  once,  "  Substitute  for  your  simulacrum  of  Greek 
and  Latin  an  education  which,  if  less  pretentious,  shall  at  least  be 
real  and  soimd  in  modem  languages,  in  literature,  and,  aboye  all,  in 
science."  Most  persons  would  briefly  say  that  it  is  a  struggle 
between  science  and  language.  Now  that  is  a  view  of  the  case  in 
which  I  cannot  at  all  agree.  I  ask  with  Mr.  Mill,  "  Why  not  both?" 
I  agree  with  him  that  the  question  as  to  which  of  the  two  we  are  to 
teach  is  as  absurd  as  the  question  "  whether  a  tailor  ought  to  make 
coats  or  trousers."  For  in  any  education  which  has  the  least  preten- 
sion to  be  perfect.  Literature  and  Science  are  alike  indispensable,  and  a 
familiarity  with  the  noblest  thoughts  of  men  is  no  less  necessary  than 
a  knowledge  of  the  laws  and  phenomena  of  nature.  An  illiterate  man 
of  science,  though  a  less  common  being,  is  as  one-sided  and  imperfect 
as  an  unscientific  man  of  letters.  Are  we  then  to  start  with  the  deli- 
berate intention  of  leaving  half  of  the  faculties  entirely  uncultivated  ? 
It  is  indeed  an  absurdity  to  say  that  a  literary  education  necessarily 
means  an  education  in  Latin  and  Greek ;  but  If  this  be  assumed,  and 
if,  further,  it  be  asserted  that  we  cannot  teach  Science  as  well  as  Greek 
and  Latin,  I  shoidd  (on  that  supposition)  say,  let  us  familiarise  our^ 
selves  as  speedily  as  possible  with  the  notion  of  giving  up  Latin  and 
Greek  altogether.  I  should  say  deliberately,  and  with  the  most 
entire  conviction,  that  if  there  were  at  this  moment  any  school  in  , 
England  where,  other  advantages  being  equal.  Science  in  its  richest  ^ 
and  broadest  sense  was  intelligently  and  systematically  taught  as  the  ts 
principal  study,  and  where  a  thoughtful  training  in  English  Litera— ^• 
tore  and  in  Modern  Languages  was  substituted  for  Greek  and  Latin,^  j 
I  should  not  indeed  hold  that  such  a  school  had  elaborated  a  perfectt^^ 
theory,  but  I  should  hold  that  for  all  except  a  very  few  it  would 
iumishing  a  better,  a  more  fruitful,  and  a  more  successful  educatioi 
than  any  at  present  attainable  at  our  public  schools. 

For  in  those  barren  years  now  absorbed  by  Greek  and  Latin  hoi 
much  might  be  done !     Six  months,  it  has  been  said,  over  the  Ian-, 
guage  of  Goethe  and  Schiller  may  open  to  a  boy  a  nobler  and 
attractive  range  of  literature  than  six  years  over  Greek  and 
An  hour  a  day  for  a  single  year,  given  heartily  to  French,  woi 
independently  of  all  practical  usefulness,  furnish  a  boy  with  the  ke^i 
to  a  literature  which  for  grace,  finish,  thoughtfulness,  transparei 
beauty,  and  intelligent  power,  far  surpasses  all  that  he  is  ever  likel;. 
to  look  at  in  the  ancient  authors.     Or  even  if  you  confine  him  to  hr^ 
own  language,  what  a  field  is  there !     Not  only  is  it  interpenetrate^** 
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With  all  that  is  best  and  grandest  in  the  wisdom  of  antiquity,  without 
those  "  putrid  stains  "  which  soak  through  so  many  of  those  ancient 
pages, — not  only  does  it  contain  magnificent  reproductions  alike  of 
the  spirit  and  the  form  of  ancient  masterpieces, — but  also  it  is  rich 
in  the  works  of  men  who,  for  profundity,  for  eloquence,  for  pathos, 
for  purity,  for  elevation  of  sentiment,  for  melody  and  splendour  of 
words,  if  equalled  by  the  ancients,  cannot  assuredly  be  surpassed. 
Why,  when  Christianity  has  been  in  the  world  for  nigh  two 
thousand  eventful  years, — while  all  that  time  philosophy  has  been 
waving  her  torch  in  the  dimmest  caverns  of  human  speculation, 

^while  the  thoughts  and  actions  of  men  are  hourly  thrilling  from 

continent  to  continent  on  the  wings  of  electric  fire, — while  navi- 

gctHon  has  been  girdling  the  earth  with  a  hundred  bands,  and  has 

flung  open  to  us  for  three  centuries  the  golden  doors  of  the  Western 

continent, — while  Science  has  gone  so  far  on  her  triumphal  march 

'^th  an  unimaginable  growth  of  strength  and  stature  at  every  stride, 

it  -Would  be  strange  indeed,  it  would  indeed  be  a  deplorable  stigma 

^^    the  feebleness  and  imperfection    of  humanity,  if  the  modem 

literature  of  a  scientific  and  Christian  world  did  not  contain  '^  streams 

fix>nx  that  unemptiable  fountain  of  wisdom  "  far  wider  and  far  deeper 

than  any  which   flowed   in  the  two  languages  of  a  long-vanished 

"^g^nism,  of  which  even  the  younger  has  ceased  to  be  spoken  for 

**^xribeen  hundred  years.     But  our  present  system,  unhappily,  leaves 

boys  ignorant  alike  of  ancient  and  of  modem  wisdom.     Ask 

sons :  if  they  are  clever  and  far  advanced  they  may  perhaps 

toiled  laboriously  through  a  book  or  two  of  Thucydides,  but  how 

y  of  them  have  thrilled  with  delight  and  wonder  over  Carlyle's 

^:rench  Revolution  P  "     Strange  that  hundreds  have  been  drilled 

3^ears  into  a  power  to  struggle  through  a  play  of  Euripides  who 

«r  read  a  line  of  Keats  or  of  Browning,  and  that  for  five  hun- 

who  have  got  up  scraps  of  Demosthenes    and  Cicero,  there 

not  five  who  know  anything  of  the  prose  of  John  Milton  or 

^^K'^emy    Taylor.      And   yet,    if  it  were  to  be   a  choice    between 

^Knosthenes  and  Cicero,  or  Milton  and  Jeremy  Taylor,  I  for  one 

nld  not  long  be   hesitating.      Of   those  volcanic  outbursts    of 

omparable  eloquence,  of  that  "  sevenfold  chorus    of  hallelujahs 

harping   symphonies,"    which   give    fire    and    music    to   the 

of  the  one,  I  will  not  speak ;  but  of  the  other  I  will  only 

,  with  Coleridge,  that  his  very  sands  are  of  pearl, — that  he  never 

of  a  bird,  of  a  woman,  or  of  a  flower,  without  embalming 

^^im  in  a  tenderness  which  seems  like  the  fragment  of  a  lyric  song, 

**  the  most  eloquent  of  divines,  I  had  almost  said  of  men,  and  if  I 

,  Cicero  woidd  forgive  me,  and  Demosthenes  nod  assent." 

Then  again  I  say,  that  if  we  must  choose,  such  an  education  would 

more  useful  than  Latin  and  Greek.     And  no  sooner  have  I  uttered 
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the  word  ''  useM  "  than  T  imagine  the  hideous  noise  which  will 
environ  me,  and  amid  the  hubbub  I  faintly  distinguish  the  words 
vulgar,  utilitarian,  mechanical,  while  some  scholar  finally  crushes 
me  with  the  word  /Jamvo-o?.    Well,  before  this  storm  of  customary  and 
traditional  clamour  I  bow  my  head,  and  when  it  is  over,  I  meekly 
repeat  that  it  would  be  more  useful, — more  rich  in  practical  advan- 
tages, more  directly  available  for  health,  for  happiness,  for  success 
in  the  great  battle  of  life.     I  for  one  am  tired  of  this  "  worship  of 
inutility."     One  woidd  really  think  that  it  was  a  crime  to  aim  at  the 
material  happiness  of  the  human  race.     I  look  for  fruit.     I  am  well 
aware  that  the  demand  for  things,  not  words,  has  been  loftily  treated 
as  a  fallacy,  because  it  has  been  said  that  it  is  mainly  by  means  of 
words  that  one  learns  things.     Be  it  so,  if  it  be  so  ;  but  .to  say  that 
some  sort  of   linguistic  training  is  necessary  is  one  thing,  and  to 
say  that  we  must  therefore  spend  long  years  in  not  learning  Latin 
and  Greek  is  quite  another.     It  is  possible  to  be  as  polyglot  as  a 
continental  waiter,  and  yet  to  be  wholly  uneducated.     It  is  possible 
to  know  as  many  dialects  as  Mezzofanti,  and  yet  to  add  nothing 
whatever  to  the  stock  of  human  knowledge.      We  reverence  the 
ancients  with  extravagant   Jionour:    why  do  we  not  follow  their 
example  and  advice?    Those  Greeks,  who  were  such  masters  of 
style,  of  knowledge,  of  insight,  how  often  are  we  to  be  reminded 
that  they  never  dreamt  of  learning  any  language  but  their  own,  and 
were  absolutely  unacquainted  even  with  the  terms  and  principles  of 
their  own  grammar  P    Yet  were  they  illiterate  ?    They  knew  little 
of  words,  but  they  made  up  for  it  by  thought, — by  that  power  of 
deep  reflection  which  makes  facts  luminous  with  meaning, — ^by  that 
earnest  concentration  of  resolute  attention  on  which  have  dawned 
some  of  the  most  splendid  daybreaks  of  human  discovery.      And 
what  they  did  they  recommended.  They  pointed  to  that  external  world 
which  is  the  living  garment  of  Deity.     They  believed  in  the  human 
sold ;  and  we,  for  whom  it  is  the  central  doctrine  of  our  religion, 
that,  without  any  intervention  of  priest,  or  system,  or  philosophy,  or 
synod,  eacli  human  soul  may  stand  face  to  face  with  the  Divine, — 
shall  we  of  all  men  believe  that  without  the  help  of  an  imperfect 
Paganism  we  cannot  leam  truth  on  the  one  hand,  or  be  educated  into 
an  appreciation  of  it  on  the  other  ?     Eeally  when   one  reads  the 
common  complaint  that  we  can  never  equal  the  ancients,  because  we 
have  to  spend  so  many  years  in  learning  their  languages,  one  is  filled 
with  silent  amazement  and  despair.     Are  we  then,  for  the  sake  of 
these  Greek  and  Homan  authors,  to  go  to  our  graves,  and  let  the 
great  volume  of  the  universe  drop  out  of  our  hands  unread  ?    Are 
paper  and  ink  the  only  sacred  springs  at  which  to  quench  the  thirst 
of  young  souls  from  generation  to  generation  ?    No,  I  say  again  that 
I  believe  in  the  human  soul.     I  believe  that  the  world  is  God's 
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maiildnd,  whicli  still  for  the  most  part  remains  miread,  and 
written  neither  in  Latin  nor  in  Greek.  And  I  believe, 
lat  if  a  Sophoeles  or  a  Lucretius  could  come  among  us, — 
1  lead  them  into  the  glorious  regions  of  Christian  literature 
kian  song, — if  we  could  display  to  them  the  great  triumphs 
Em  heroism  and  Christian  civilisation, — ^if,  from  the  dim 
96  below,  we  could  show  them  their  lordliest  sculpture  and 
t  infinitely  surpassed  by  the  delicate  iridescence  and  exquisite 
'some  siliceous  diatom  dredged  up  from  the  Atlantic  depths, 
i  dim  immensities  above  could  show  them  in  the  telescope 
I  crescent  of  Venus,  and  the  snowy  poles  of  Mars,  and 
hite  with  the  glory  of  innumerable  sims, — ^if  we  could 
I  how,  by  patient  study  of  the  phenomena  of  the  imiverse, 
creased  human  comfort,  extended  human  happiness,  econo* 
nan  labour,  and  extinguished  human  pain, — ^that  we  had 
jres  to  the  blind  and  language  to  the  dumb,  that  we  had 
d  life,  that  we  had  minimised  danger,  that  we  had  pacified 
that  we  had  triumphed  over  disease,  —  and  yet  that 
U  this  we  had  done  what  seemed  to  us  afar  less  thing  than 
ing  the  bounds  of  human  knowledge,  and  deepening  the 
Divine  mystery  and  meaning  to  an  extent  into  which 
nd  apostle  would  have  been  glad  to  gaze, — they  would 
ve  been  amazed  to  learn  that  the  training  which  had  led  to 
lificent  results  was  held,  by  *'  the  proprieties  of  a  dim-eyed 
p,"  to  be  vulgar  and  irreligious ;  and  yet  more  amazed  to 
Led  that,  centuries  after  their  great  Pan  was  dead,  a  power 
e  and  emend  their  own  choruses  and  hexameters  was  still 
the  highest  and  rarely-attained  achievement  of  an  English 
in  the  nineteenth  century  of  the  Christian  era ;  and  yet 
more  amazed  to  hear  that  leaders  of  education  had  con- 
lentific  teaching  to  be  barren  and  useless,  and  that  the  boys 
t  school  were  left  so  ignorant  of  facts  like  these,  that  they 
to  hear  the  lecture  of  an  eminent  discoverer  in  science  with 
d  main  purpose  of  "  making  a  row ! " 
•nly  add  one  more  reason  why,  if  we  must  choose,  I  would 
ence  to  Latin  and  Greek ;  and  that  is  because  I  consider 
>  natural,  a  better,  and  a  happier  training — ^better,  be- 
trains  some  of  the  same  faculties  as  language,  and  many 
ch  have  been  hitherto  neglected  ;  and  happier,  because  the 
L  which  it  deals  are  more  attractive  and  more  fruitful  for  the 
of  minds.  Which  was  the  happier,  Linnaeus  falling  on 
1  to  thank  God  for  the  golden  splendour  of  a  field  of  furze, 
imaid  travelling  all  day  long  by  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  and 
1  the  evening  where  it  was  ?  And  which  is  likely  to  be  the 
the  youth  who  goes  to  bed  with  his  thoughts  reeking  with 
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Juvenal  and  Aristophanes,  or  he  who  in  the  sweet  air  and  blease 
sunshine  has  been  taught  to  regard  the  world  around  him  as  a  Sibjl 
line  leaf  inscribed  by  God's  own  finger  with  revelations  of  his  laws 
People  who  fancy  themselves  to  be  eminent  if  they  can  write  Lati 
elegiacs  seem  to  suppose  that  a  training  in  science  consists  mainly  i 
classifying  specimens,  drawing  complicated  diagrams,  and  using  Ion 
compound  names  which  it  requires  a  knowledge  of  Greek  to  understUK 
Talk  to  them  of  botany,  for  instance,  and  they  think  you  mean  a  hoc 
of  dried  specimens  which  they  regard  as  so  much  hay,  or  a  desciiptio 
of  some  half-invisible  lichen  as  having  "  its  apothecia  tuberculifom 
its  asci  oblongo-saccate,  and  its  spores  reticulato-raultilocular."  Th«j 
know  nothing  of  the  loving  devotion  which  chains  a  Schleiden  for  long 
years  to  his  microscope,  which  sent  a  Hooker  from  the  Antarctic  to 
the  Himalayas,  which  rewards  the  infinite  care  with  which  a  Darwm 
studies  the  structure  of  orchids  or  the  irritability  of  climbing  plai^ 
and  which  made  Conrad  Sprengel  lie  for  long  hours  together  Bikut 
and  happy  in  the  sunlight  to  see  if  the  aid  of  an  insect  was  necessary  fcr 
the  fertilisation  of  some  opening  flower.  But  even  scholars  are  not 
beginning  to  suspect  that  it  is  something  more  than  classification  cr 
polysyllables  which  fired  the  dithyrambic  outbursts  of  a  Kepler,  wkiA 
made  Vanini  declare  that  a  straw  upon  his  dungeon  floor  was  su£Scieift 
to  prove  the  omnipotence  of  Deity,  and  which  breathes  in  the  spiritof 
Bacon's  apostrophe,  "  If  we  labour  in  Thy  works  with  the  sweat  of  o« 
brow,  Thou  wilt  make  us  partakers  of  Thy  vision  and  Thy  Sabbaik'' 
Familiar  as  such  thoughts  should  be,  yet  they  will  not  be  wasted  tf 
they  tend  to  show  that,  sooner  or  later.  Science  and  other  modeii 
studies  must  occupy  a  place  in  our  curriculum  not  subordinate,  W 
equal ;  that  they  must  knock  at  the  gates  of  our  Public  Schools,  M* 
as  timid  suppliants  for  admission,  but  as  the  equal  plenipotentiaiiti 
of  a  royal  power.  Two  or  three  truths  ought  now,  I  think,  to  b 
regarded  as  axiomatic  : — Firstly,  that  science  is  as  important  a  mean 
of  training  as  literature  ;  secondly,  that  every  education  is  one-aW 
and  most  imperfect  which  does  not  add  science  to  literature ;  thiiAf) 
that  our  present  system  is  neither  literary  nor  scientific ;  and  fourflJ^i 
that  it  is  perfectly  possible  for  it  to  be  both.  That  it  cannot  be  bothis 
indeed  the  loud  assertion  of  many,  and  I  fully  allow  that  it  cannot  wift 
our  present  programmes  and  our  present  methods.  Some  would  adJ 
with  our  present  teachers.  Professor  Sir  J.  Simpson,  in  a  brilliant  ni 
witty  lecture  some  weeks  back  at  Glasgow,  said  that  it  had  been  BUff 
gested  to  him,  as  the  only  solution  of  the  difiiculty,  to  poison  off  tfc 
entire  race  of  present  schoolmasters.  Well,  if  that  be  considered  aeoel 
sary,  I  will  cheerfully  offer  myself  as  the  first  victim  of  the  "  hiqpp 
despatch."  But,  although  I  may  not  be  considered  a  perfectly  impu 
tial  judge,  I  honestly  think  that  this  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  an 
that  it  might  even  lead  to  practical  diflicidties.    The  thing  that  wan 
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ttsaDing  is  the  system,  not  the  men ;  the  pernicious  contentment  with 
adequate  methods,  not  the  teachers  who  do  their  best  to  cany  them 
1  And  my  notion  of  a  system  which  should  be  satisfactory  in  its 
tellectual  results  woiJd  be  nothing  short  of  this :  that  every  boy  of 
rerage  ability  leaving  school  at  eighteen  or  nineteen  should  be  able  to 
fid  at  sight  any  easy  author  in  Greek  and  Latin  ;  that  he  should  be 
dU  grounded  in  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  geometry ;  that  he  shoidd 
iderstand  French  and  German,  and  if  possible  speak  one  of  the  two ; 
lat  he  should  be  able  to  read  his  own  language  well,  to  write  it  intel- 
goitly,  and  to  show  some  familiarity  with  its  greatest  literature ;  that 
e  should  have  a  sound  knowledge  of  history  and  geography;  and 
isdy,  that  he  should  be  acquainted  with  the  nature  and  greatest  residts 
f  &e  sciences  in  general,  and  have  a  more  minute,  practical,  and  ex- 
erimental  acquaintance  with  one  of  them  at  least.  For  a  clever  and 
iligent  boy  I  should  add  much  more ;  and  while  any  one  who  pleases 
VKj  laugh  at  my  scheme  as  Utopian,  I  maintain  that  such  a  result, 
r  one  closely  analogous  to  it,  has  constantly  been  attained  in  past 
uea^is  at  the  present  moment  frequently  attained  in  other  countries, 
id  might  at  any  moment  be  attained  by  right  methods  in  our  own. 
for  in  the  many  golden  years  before  us  a  scheme  such  as  the 
Uoving  is  demonstrably  practicable.  Till  the  age  of  six  I  would 
f  a  foundation  of  moral  habits,  of  loving,  unquestioning  obedience, 
d  of  quick,  intelligent  observation ;  but  I  would  look  for  no  attain- 
bbI  beyond  the  ability  to  read.  From  six  till  nine  a  boy  might 
dl  learn  writing,  arithmetic,  something  about  his  own  language, 
a  elements  of  geography  and  history,  the  elements  of  botany,  and 
e  power  of  reading  an  easy  book  in  French  or  German.  At  nine 
'  might  begin  Latin,  and  at  twelve  Greek ;  and  if  the  study  of 
oae  two  languages  were,  on  any  natural  and  intelligent  system, 
ide  the  main  serious  study  of  the  seven  years  between  nine  and 
iteeOy  I  maintain  that,  even  while  he  was  also  learning  something 
wt  other  matters,  a  boy  ought  to  have  acquired  a  knowledge  more 
ncet  and  more  ample  for  the  purposes  of  mental  culture  than 
ly  vhich  is  now  gained  by  all  but  a  few  boys  in  almost  double  the 
■>e.  From  sixteen  till  the  period  when  he  leaves  school  or  the 
luveraity,  he  ought  to  be  in  a  condition  to  devote  his  mind,  step 
f  itep,  to  mathematics,  to  modern  languages,  to  special  and  general 
aoioe,  to  ancient  and  modern  literature,  to  such  an  extent  as  should 
ike  him  a  more  able,  a  more  many-sided,  a  more  useful,  and  a  happier 
•a  than  it  has  ever  lain  within  the  opportimities  of  one  English- 
in  in  five  hundred  to  become.  And  if  some  such  scheme  were 
goroualy  carried  out  we  should  hear  no  more  of  the  effeminate 
rfem  delusion,  confuted  by  so  many  scientific  names,  that  it  is 
poaaible  for  us  to  teach  both  science  and  the  classics.  The  thing 
I  demonstrably  been  done,  and  that  over  and  over  again.     Galileo 
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at  eighteen  was  a  musician,  a  painter,  and  a  man  of  letters.  L 

great  though  he  was  in  science,  could  at  the  age  of  sixteei 

three  himdred  Latin  hexameters  a  day.   Pascal  was  great  as  a  f 

no  less  than  as  a  mathematician  and  experimentalist.     Amp£: 

to  amuse  himself  with  Latin  verse— not,  be  it  observed,  as  a 

pursuit,  but  as  a  mere  schoolboy  amusement — ^long  after 

invented  the  electro-dynamic  theory.     Camot,  at  sixteen,  su] 

a  philosophic  thesis  in  Latin  with  brilliant  success.    Greek  an 

authors  formed  the  favourite  reading  of  the  youthful  Arago ; 

fourteen  our  own  Dr.  Young  (as  we  can  prove  by  incontestabl 

ments)  had  learnt  not  only  Greek  and  Latin  and  botany,  bu 

considerable  amount  of  French,  Italian,  Hebrew,  Persian,  and 

If  this  was  possible  for  boys  of  genius  then,  why  is  it  not  ; 

for  boys  of  genius  now  ?     In  former  days,  even  without  gc 

would  have  been  held  disgraceful  for  any  one  pretending  to  tl 

of  a  student  not  to  speak  and  write  Latin  by  the  age  of  sixtee 

great  Cond^  finished  his  studies  at  seventeen,  won  the  vii 

Rocroi   at  twenty-two,  and  yet  after  seven  years  of  laboi 

victories  still  knew  Latin  enough  to  hold  his  own  against  the 

of  the  Sorbonne.     Sixteen  years  after,   Ghistavus  Adolphi 

had  been  a  king  and  general  since  the  age  of  twenty,  knew » 

when  in  the  city  of  Munich,  to  seek  out  the  rector  of  thi 

College  and  hold  with  him  in  Latin  a  theological  discussion,  i 

he  was  valiantly  seconded  by  a  young  French  officer,  Jean  de  ( 

afterwards  a  Mareschal  of  France,  though  neither  of  them  kn< 

of  Latin  than  they  had  learnt  at  school.     Such  knowledge  ¥ 

regarded  as  a  mere  schoolboy  excellence.     Now  I  will  not  fl 

many  of  our  officers  in  the  army,  but  I  will  ask  how  man] 

choice  University  scholars  and   distinguished   head-masteri 

be  able  without  embarrassment  to  do  the  same,  or  to  talk  ] 

fluently  as  a  German  boy  is  obliged  to  do  when  he  passes  1 

turienten  examination  before  leaving  school  P   And  what  is  tl 

ence  P     It  is  this  very  startling  one, — that  whereas  it  is  ihe 

every  great  nation  to  raise  its  educational  system,  and  to  hand 

if  not  improved,  at  least  unimpaired,  to  the  generation  next ' 

we  by  some  means  or  other  have  not  only  not  accomplish 

but  have  retained  a  narrow  and  imperfect  system,  and,  if  we  i 

it,  shall  be  handing  it  down  to  posterity  in  a  condition  p 

inferior  to  that  in  which  we  received  it  from  our  fathers.    If 

of  classical  education  can  produce  nothing  better  than  such  att 

and  deciduous  leaves  as  this,  I  for  one  shall  not  be  sorry  w 

axe  is  in  the  hands  of  the  woodman,  and  the  forest  ringing 

sturdy  strokes. 

Yet  it  will  be  seen,  from  what  I  have  said,  that  I  woul 
La^in,  and  oven  Greek,  though  I  would  not  retain  them  in  thi 
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1  which  they  are  at  present  taught.     I  would  certainly  not  let  them 

ccnpj  the  enormous  and  barren  period  they  now  usurp.     For  what 

lie  Greek  and  Latin  ?   They  are  just  two  ordinary  human  languages, 

b]f  no  means  the  most  exceptionally  difficult  of  those  used  by  articu- 

ktdy-speaking  men.     They  were  spoken  not  only,  as  people  seem  to 

think,  by  long-robed  philosophers  and  gorgeous  tragedians,  but,  for 

flie  most  part,  by  tinkers,  tailors,  soldiers,  sailors,  and  so  on,  down 

to  a  good  large  nimiber  of  thieves.     If  other  languages,  by  hearing 

them  spoken,  can  be  picked  up  in  a  few  months,  and,  when  not  spoken, 

cm  be  attained  in  a  year  or  two  of  vigorous  study,  I  can  see  no 

coDoeivable  reason  why  Latin  and  Greek,  for  all  purposes  that  have 

anyTalue  except  for  divines  and  scholars,  and  for  purposes  infinitely 

more  valuable  than  any  that  are  at  present  attained,  might  not  be 

kamt  in  the  same  time.     It  cannot  be  right,  it  cannot  be  necessary, 

to  consume  a  dozen  futile  years  in  failing  to  be  able  to  read  their 

ttoest  authors.     A  Kussian  grows  up  speaking  with  fluency  five  or 

fix  languages.     It  is  said  that  any  respectable  parents  in  Hamburg 

tookl  be  ashamed  if,  at  the  age  of  twelve,  their  children  did  not  speak 

Rc&ch,  German,  and  English.    To  talk  of  special  linguistic  aptitudes 

ii'amere  pillow  to  prop  up  the  head  of  our  failures.     For  observe,  all 

ttitwe  are  proposing  to  aim  at  is  a  mere  power  to  read  Latin  and  Greek 

•oasto  understand  them.     Well,  if  Jacotot,  not  knowing  a  word  of 

Batch,  could  in  six  weeks  teach  his  Dutch  pupils,  who  did  not  know 

•  word  of  French,  to  speak  and  write  that  language  with  ease,  with 

ftomore  wonderful  instrument  in  his  hand  than  a  double  translation 

^"Tfl^maque,"  it  is  preposterous  to  argue  that  a  system  can  be  right 

•kich,  after  ten  or  a  dozen  years  of  it,  leaves  a  boy  unable  to  construe 

Ottar  or  Xenophon  without  the  awkward  crutch  of  a  lexicon,  or  the 

A»Si  descenstis  of  a  crib.     But  we  have  taught  classics  empirically  and 

fciffljr;  and  to  succeed,  we  must  in  these  days,  when  economy  of  time  is 

••oeaaary,  adopt  that  natural  method  which  is  used  in  other  countries, 

•Bd  which  has  been  so  often  and  so  well  described.     We  must  smooth 

oBeiilties,  we  must  minimise  grammar,  we  must  abandon  superfine 

^Miss  and  details,  we  must  make  boys  know  the  languages  by 

tdking  them   to  him,  and  by  daily  and   pleasantly  familiarising 

«tt,  not  with  little  scraps,  but  with  large  portions  of  them  during 

4e  years  which  we  devote  to  their  study.     The  scholarship  we  have 

bilked  at  imparting  is  for  most  boys  mere  dull  and  useless  pedantrj-. 

Uiolarship,  in  its  common  and  technical  sense,  is  a  narrow  speciality 

^  wry  subordinate  value,  rarely  attained,  and  that  not  always  by 

^  gireatest  minds, — a  narrow  speciality  which,  when   exclusively 

■flowed,  has  a  most  enfeebling  influence,  which  was  unknown  to  the 

•ttcnts  themselves,  which  is  something  wholly  different  from  a  wide 

•d  froitfbl  appreciation  of  their  literature,  and  which  would  never 

"Wbeoi  suffered  to  weaken  our  entire  conception  of  a  liberal  educa- 
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tion  if  it  were  not,  on  the  one  hand,  convenient  for  examining  pu 
poses,  and  if,  on  the  other,  so  vast  a  majority  had  not  wasted  so  mai 
precious  years  in  not  attaining  it,  that  we  have  began  to  reveren 
it  with  an  honour  closely  akin  to  fetichism.  And  to  this  we  01 
that  miserable  manner  of  teaching  which  ought  now  to  be  final 
exploded.  To  set  a  boy  to  learn  a  score  of  lines  of  a  Greek  or  L8t 
author,  "  with  a  dictionary  and  a  grammar  imequally  yoked  togrfh 
like  ox  and  ass,"  to  let  him  or  his  class  construe  or  flounder  throng 
them,  and  then,  without  any  attempt  to  teach  what  they  are  abot 
to  point  out  their  wisdom,  beauty,  or  eloquence,  to  illustrate  thd 
relation  to  the  great  whole  of  which  they  form  a  part,  or  the  inngl 
they  may  give  into  social,  moral,  or  literary  questions, — ^instead  c 
this,  merely  day  after  day  to  torture  a  short  passage  to  death  b 
parsing  all  the  words  in  it, — parsing  them  as  a  mere  exercise  c 
memorj'  or  empiricism,  without  a  single  philological  principle  t 
guide  either  boy  or  master, — and  to  frown  at  or  to  punish  boj 
if  their  attention  fails  them  in  this  excruciating  process ; — ^I  saytb 
this  way  of  teaching, — this  "  drilled,  dull  lesson  forced  down  won 
by  word," — common,  nay,  all  but  universal  as  it  is,  and  contimw 
as  it  is  from  form  to  form,  and  from  weary  year  to  weary  year,  am 
easy  as  it  is  for  the  most  incompetent  person  who  ever  sat  in  1 
teacher's  seat,  is  about  as  infructuous,  about  as  irritating,  and  aboa 
as  unreasonable  a  method  of  training  the  mind  by  sickening  lli 
memory  as  was  ever  elaborated  by  the  perverted  ingenuity  of  inn 
It  is  utterly  degrading  to  all  but  the  most  mechanical  masters,  am 
utterly  wearisome  to  all  but  the  most  sluggish-minded  boys.  No 
does  it  in  the  least  surprise  me  that  many  who  have  been  trained  i 
it  show  such  mere  vacuity  of  intellect,  disgust  for  study,  and  inca 
pacity  for  all  mental  enjoyment,  and  that  so  many  of  them  are  rcadj 
out  of  mere  idle  craving  for  excitement,  to  stake  a  fortune  0 
encumber  a  life  if  one  horse  gets  in  its  nose  two  inches  befof 
another  in  a  yearly  national  race. 

But  to  conclude  :  teachers  cannot  and  do  not  attempt  to  deny  tii 
amazing  ignorance  of  Greek,  Lattin,  and  all  other  things  under  theani 
in  which  their  teaching  ends ;  but  then  they  say.  Look  at  the  trainin 
value  of  our  work  !     Look  at  the  mental  power  which  it  bestowi 
Look  how  it  enables  boys  to  grapple  with,  and  to  master,  all  tf 
difficulties  of  life  !     Now,  independently  of  the  mere  petitio  prine^ 
involved  in  assuming  that  nothing  else  would  train  the  mind,  and  ih 
these  results  have  ensued  because  of  our  training  rather  than 
spite  of  it,  where,  I  ask,  is  this  wonderfid  reservoir  of  power  P 
it  in  our  individual  life  P  is  it  in  our  political  government  ?  is  it 
our  social  institutions  ?     Never  at  any  time  was  there  so  intense  a 
unanimous  a  gloom  as  that  which  marked,  in  all  our  journals,  1 
annual  review  of  our  last  year's  history.      The  Times  desperat 
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iformed  us  that  we  were  surrounded  by  serious  social  problems,  with 
irhich  we  had  neither  the  knowledge,  the  energy,  nor  the  unanimity 
io  cope.     One  great  writer  tells  us  that  we  are  shooting  Niagara ; 
uioiher,  that  England  is  the  stronghold  of  unenlightened  Philis- 
tmion;  another,  that  whole  classes  among  us  spend  their  lives,  morn- 
ing and  night,  and  from  year's  end  to  year's  end,  in  a  succession  and 
atiety  of  amusement.     Such  testimonies  might  be  midtiplied  by  the 
iam ;  but  let  us  see  the  immediate  outcome  of  our  work  by  compar- 
ing the  authorised  accoimts  which  we  have  this  year  received  of  the 
Qoiiaii  and  of  the  English  Universities, — institutes  which  Dr.  Ddl- 
linger  tells  us  have  nothing  in  common  but  the  names.   Of  the  German 
we  are  told  that  they  create  astonishment  and  admiration  for  the  zeal 
ad  ability  of  their  teachers,  for  their  continual  advance,  their  pro- 
toond  learning,  their  intellectual  activity,  and  their  ardent  devotion  to 
litantare  and  science.    On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  most  eminent 
Qxfiird  men  have  this  year  been  complaining  to  us  that  their  Uni- 
Twty  "runs  too  much  upon  velvet;"  that  "the  men  want  fibre;"  that 
■my  of  them  show  "  an  inextricable  confusion  of  thought  and  an 
igaorance  of  the  easiest  principles  and  rudiments  of  language ; "  that 
''tiieyare  not  only  indisposed  for,  but  incapable  of,  study;"  and  that 
'*9Bfmty  per  cent,  not  only  furnish  from  among  them  all  the  idleness 
111  extravagance  which  is  become  a  byword  through  the  country, 
W  cannot  even  be  considered  to  be  pursuing  any  course  of  University 
ibcation  at  all."    Now,  who  is  it  that  says  these  things?   Not  I; — 
Wfdlows  of  Oxford  colleges,  public  examiners,  and  heads  of  houses. 
Ido  bat  take  the  facts  as  I  find  them.    I  never  read  a  more  humiliating 
kokthan  that  just  published  by  the  Rector  of  Lincoln  College.    That 
^wiUe,  oft- repeated  ratio  of  seventy  per  cent.,  who,  he  says,  are  "lan- 
pid|  uninterested,  blunted  by  school-grind,  and  overborne  by  a  gladia- 
^onalappetite  for  feats  of  the  cricket-field,"  may  wellmakehim  exclaim 
•it "  nothing  but  tradition  and  habit  coidd  ever  have  reconciled  us 
^ndi  a  degradation  of  our  laurels."     Yet  England  was  once  called 
''aland  of  heroes  and  philosophers,"  and  was  transcendent  in  learning 
^Are  the  name  of  Germany  was  known.     Can  we  make  nothing 
wtter  of  our  youths  than  this  ?    Never,  surely,  was  there  an  epoch 
^  oar  history  when  we  more  sorely  needed  the  presence  in  our  midst 
tfmen  who  will  face  social  problems  with  inflexible  honesty  and 
^idflBiitable  will ;  of  men  who,  in  the  cause  of  truth,  will  shock  any 
*»*ber  of  Pharisaic  self-complacencies,   and  lay   down  their  own 
^^teeats  as  lightly  as  a  pin.     In  the  seventeenth  century  such  a 
,    ^Want  left  the  ancient  halls  of  Cambridge.    Young,  and  beautiful, 
•i  i^Qg,  and  skilled  in  all  manly  exercises,  he  would  yet  have 
^■■ttwably  scorned  the  notion  of  degenerating  into  a  modem  athlete. 
▼Hk  a  paaaion  for  noble  music  and  Gothic  architecture,  he  was  yet 
a  dikUante  nor  a  ritualist.     He  united  all  that  was  serious  in 
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the  heart  of  Puritanism  with  all  that  was  noble  in  the  worship  of 
Rome ;  he  blended  a  maiden's  purity  with  a  soldier's  courage  and  an 
enthusiast's  fire.  Living  one  of  the  noblest  of  recorded  lives,  he 
defied  the  world's  haughtiest  tyrannies,  and  ran  the  gauntlet  of  its 
deadliest  hates,  to  leave  behind  him  such  a  heritage  of  burning  elo- 
quence and  lofty  thought  as  might  have  made  us  for  all  time  the 
wiser  and  the  better.  And  how  was  he  educated  ?  His  education 
had  been  by  no  means  exceptional.  He  had  been  a  boy  at  an  ordi- 
nary London  school ;  nor  is  there  anything  to  show  that  he  either  ^ 
was,  or  thought  himself,  more  specially  instructed  than  many  of  his 
compeers.  Nay,  there  were  many  whom  he  considered  more  timely- 
happy  than  himself.  Yet  not  only  was  he  one  of  the  best  QreA.  aad 
Latin  scholars  of  his  age,  but  also  he  was  widely  acquainted  with  tlxc 
history  and  literature  of  modem  nations.  He  was  a  proficient  in 
Hebrew  and  Biblical  theology ;  he  was  well  acquainted  with  aU  tli.« 
science,  the  logic,  and  the  philosophy  of  his  day ;  he  was  admirabliB 
as  a  musician ;  and  could  speak  and  write  well  in  French,  and  pe^^^ 
fectly  in  Italian.  His  name  was  John  Milton  ;  and  for  no 
portion  of  his  life  he,  too,  was  a  schoolmaster,  and  he  proposed 
scheme  which  is  the  favourite  laughing-stock  of  the  little  geniuses 
modern  days.  And  shall  the  University  which  trained  him, 
which  cannot  now  produce  a  Latin  scholar  worthy  to  be  mentioni 
as  his  peer,  or  as  the  peer  of  many  of  his  contemporaries,  shall  it 
content  to  confine  its  principal  rewards  to  that  which,  in  comparisC^ 
with  his  oceanic  learning,  is  but  a  miserable  pin's  point  of  linguist^^ 
knowledge  P  Shall  it,  in  these  disturbed  and  imcertain  times  ^^ 
change  and  revolution,  send  out  as  teachers  men  who  are  conte^^ 
to  go  on  teaching  Greek  and  Latin,  with  verse  and  all  the  rest  of  ^^ 
only  a  little  worse  than  their  fathers  taught  it,  or  men  whose  nam^* 
and  attainments  shall  be  a  guarantee  that  they  themselves  possess 
wide  and  generous  appreciation  of  every  form  of  human  knowledg — ' 
and  who  will  moidd  their  pupils,  not  merely  into  elegant  scholar^ 
but  also  into  iron-hearted  and  liberal-minded  men  ?  I  am  convino^^ 
that  we  ought  to  be  profoundly  dissatisfied — ^nay,  even  thorough^ 
ashamed — of  a  system  which  fails  so  utterly  with  seventy  per 
of  those  who  carry  it  farthest ;  a  system  which  has  been  shown  not 
be  literary,  and  which  does  not  even  pretend  to  be  scientific.  I 
convinced  that  we  ought  not  to  rest  content  until  we  do  far  mo: 
than  we  are  doing  now  to  send  forth  our  boys  with  well-educate^ 
senses  and  active  minds  ;  with  a  real  training  both  in  language  an^ 
in  literature ;  with  some  sound  knowledge  of  the  great  phenomena 
of  the  universe  in  which  they  live ;  with  a  conviction  that  thought  anfc 
labour  are  among  the  most  elementary  duties  of  mankind ;  above  all^ 
with  hearts  which  bum  with  such  ardour  and  faith  and  devotion  in^ 
the  cause  of  truth,  that  they  will  pursue  it  with  a  dauntless  and  \m^ 
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wenring  spirit,  without  shirking  the  penalty  or  claiming  the  reward. 
Hiis,  I  am  conyinced,  does  not  lie  beyond  the  power  of  our  resolute 
fforts;  but  to  achieve  it  demands  a  frank  and  imgrudging  revision 
>{  our  present  programmes,  our  present  methods — even,  perhaps,  of 
for  present  conceptions  of  what  a  liberal  education  should  be  held  to 
be.    We  may  not  live  to  see  this  brought  about.     We  may  injure 
ourselves  in  the  attempt  to  hasten   it.     A  whole   generation   of 
teachers  may  shrink  from  the  labour  and  the  self-sacrifice  which 
inch  a  reform  demands  ;  but  thus,  and  thus  only,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
dull  we  restore  a  weakened  England  to  her  old  heroic  and  com- 
manding position  in  the  world  of  statesmanship  and  the  world  of 
thought ;  thus,  and  thus  only,  shall  we  realise  that  grand  picture  of 
''a noble  and  puissant  Nation,  rousing  herself  like  a  strong  man  after 
deep,  and  shaking  her  invincible  locks :  ...  as  an  eagle,  mewing  her 
mighty  youth,  and  kindling  her  undazzled  eyes  at  the  fiill  midday 
beam;  purging  and  unsealing  her  long-abused  sight  at  the  fountain 
itself  of  heavenly  radiance ;  while  the  whole  noise  of  timorous  and 
loddng  birds,  with  those  also  that  love  the  twilight,  flutter  about 
Iier,  amazed  at  what  she  means.'' 

F.  W.  Farrar. 
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JUNIUS,    FRANCIS,    AND    LORD    MANSFIELD   Df 

DECEMBER,   1770. 

In  completing  to  the  best  of  my  ability  the  ''  Memoirs  of  Sir  Phi 
Francis  "  which  had  been  commenced  by  Mr.  Parkes,  and  editi 
selections  from  Sir  Philip's  correspondence  and  other  remains, 
avoided  entering  argumentatively,  as  far  as  I  could  help  it,  into  1 
controversy  respecting  the  authorship  of  '^  Jimius."  I  did  so 
reasons  specified  by  myself  in  the  pre&ce  and  other  parts  of  1 
work,  into  which  I  need  not  here  enter.  Nor  is  it  my  intentioD 
trouble  the  reader  on  the  present  occasion,  except  with  consideratit 
suggested  by  one  little  chapter  in  that  controversy. 

Mr.  Hayward's  recent  pamphlet,  "  More  about  Junius :  or,  1 
Franciscan  Theory  Unsound,"  of  which  I  fully  recognise  the 
genuity,  while  I  cannot  adopt  the  conclusion,  has  directed 
attention  more  closely  to  tho  subject  of  that  chapter  than  it  1 
been  drawn  in  the  course  of  my  previous  investigations.  I  am  for 
by  him  to  confess  to  a  certain  amount  of  inadvertence  rcspectinj 
lino  of  investigation  which  I  might  have  followed  out  more  closel; 

The  subject  in  question  is  treated  of  in  the  last  few  pages 
Mr.  Hayward's  essay.  It  relates  to  that  curious  letter  of  Fran 
addressed,  under  his  own  name,  to  Calcraft,  which  is  printed 
the  Appendix  to  vol.  i.  of  the  Memoirs,  at  p.  394.  Mr.  Hayw 
appears  to  consider  the  evidence  afibrded  by  that  letter,  compa 
with  other  contemporary  matter,  as  going  far  to  nullify  the  claim 
its  author  to  be  Junius.  I  regarded  it  as  strongly  corroborative 
that  claim.  But  for  the  general  reasons  above  given,  I  did  not  ei 
on  any  specific  argument  in  that  behalf.  I  will  now  crave  the  read 
attention  to  the  strangely  complicated  knot  presented  by  this  per 
of  the  Junian  correspondence,  asking  also  his  patience  while  I 
deavour  to  untie  it. 

On  Nov.  14,  1770,  Junius  addressed  his  celebrated  letter.  No 
of  the  series,  to  Lord  Chief  Justice  Mansfield ;  one  of  the  X 
powerful  examples  of  his  sarcastic  eloquence.  It  contains  a  fier 
hostile  review  of  many  passages  in  the  Lord  Chief  Justice's  pi: 
life ;  but  the  immediate  occasion,  as  is  well  known,  was  afforded 
his  lordship's  conduct  on  the  trial  of  the  prosecutions  age 
Almon  and  against  Woodfall  for  publishing  Junius's  Address  to 
Eling. 

On  Dec.  1,  1770  (not  Dec.  10,  as  stated  in  the  Memoirs  by 
print),  Francis  (in   his   own  name)   wrote  to  Calcraft  the  1< 
of  which  I  have  above  spoken.     The  object  (ostensibly)  wb> 
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dissuade   Calcraft    from    an    intended    motion^    in   the  Commons 

against  Lord  Mansfield,  on  account  of  the  same  proceedings  to  which 

Ae  letter  of  Junius  adverts.     But  it  is  conceiTed  in  a  tone  of  the 

bitterest  hostility   to  Lord   Mansfield  himself.     I   have  suggested 

(Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  247)  that  the  writer  probably  meant  it  to  be 

•hovn  to  Lord  Chatham.     Mr.  Hayward  thinks  this  letter  a  mere 

''loose  and  wandering  attack  on  Lord  Mansfield."     Let  us  look  a 

little  closer  at  it,  and   compare  passages  from  it,  column  against 

oolumn,  with  the  corresponding  letter  of  Junius. 


J'unius  to  Lord  Mansfield,  Nov,  14. 

■•  You  knew  and  felt  that  your  con- 
duct would  not  hear  a  parliamentary 
i'^uiry,  and  you  hoped  to  escape  it  by 
tlio  meanest,  the  basest  sacrifice  of 
ooxisistency  that  ever  was  made  by  a 
S<^o<^t  magistrate.  Where  was  your 
firmness?  where  was  that  vindictive 
spirit  of  which  we  have  seen  so  many 

iples,  when,  &o Yet  I 

I,  my  lord,  that  yours  is  no  un- 
common character.  Women,  and  men 
^Uce  women,  are  timid,  vindictive,  and 
iiresolute.  Their  passions  coimteract 
^ach  other,  and  make  the  same  creaturo 
at  one  moment  hateful,  at  another 
contemptible 


**You  secretly  engross  the  power, 
while  you  decline  the  title  of  minister : 
•ad,  though  you  dare  not  be  chan- 
cellor, you  know  how  to  secure  the 
wnoluments  of  the  office.  I  beg 
Pardon,  my  lord :  your  fears  have  in- 
^^ipoeed  at  last,  and  forced  you  to 
^^n:  the  odium  of  continuing 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords  upon 
■'idi  terms  was  too  formidable  to  be 
'•*«tei  ....  But  though  you  have 
'chiiquiBhed  the  salary,  you  still  as- 
•'"nie  the  rights  of  a  minister." 


Francis  to  Calcraft,  Dec,  1. 

**  Your  only  rational  view,  as  I  con- 
ceive, must  be,  to  intimidate  the 
capital  oflfender   by  tlie  terror   of  a 

parliamentary  inquiry I  am 

convinced  that  he  is  now  under  the 
influence  of  terror,  and,  while  that 
lasts,  he  will  act  with  circumspection 
and  reserve.  Let  the  cloud  hang  over 
his  head,  but  not  burst,  until  it  has 
collected  weight  to  crush  him.  When 
I  speak  of  his  fears,  I  do  not  refer  to 
any  real  danger  lie  would  be  in  from 
a  present  parliamentary  inquiry.  I 
argue  from  the  character  of  the  man, 
his  general  dread  of  public  odium, 
and  the  quickness  of  his  sensations, 
which  anticipate  d^iger,  and  even 
now  make  him  look  forward  to  a  dis- 
tant day  of  punishment 

**  You  cannot,  in  my  opinion,  wish 
for  firmer  or  safer  ground  than  his 
keeping  the  seals  so  long  in  com- 
mission  Both  the  spirit  of  tha 

laws  and  the  king's  gracious  in- 
tentions are  equally  counteracted. 
We  see  the  income,  which  belongs 
to  the  Groat  Seal,  divided  (and  not  for 
a  short  period)  between  four  of  the 
twelve  judges.  .  .  .  Lord  Mansfield's 
meanness  in  threatening  one  day  to  resign, 
and  yet  continuing  still  upon  the  wool- 
pack,  maybe  the  subject  of  much  good 
discourse " 


The  discrepancy  between  the  two  compositions,  in  these  extracts, 
^  as  notable  as  their  similarity.  Junius,  on  Nov.  14,  believed,  or 
P^^fewed  to  believe,  that  Lord  Mansfield  had  resigned.  Francis,  on 
*^  1,  knew  better,  but  accuses  him  of  "  threatening  "  to  do  so.  In 
P<^  of  fact,  Lord  Mansfield  held  the  seals  untQ  Jan.  23,  1771. 

\})  The  subject  was  taken  np  by  Sergeant  Elynn,  in  his  "  Motion  for  a  Oommittee 
^  utqoire  into  the  administration  of  CximinAl  Justice/'  on  Dec.  6. 
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I  think  I  may  fairly  ask  whether  one  of  two  things  must  not 
reasonably  inferred— either  that  Francis  was  Junius,  and  repeat 
himself;  or  that  Francis,  wanting  to  advise  so  knowing  a  man 
Calcraft,  could  think  of  nothing  more  original  than  borrowing  t 
exact  sentiments  of  a  letter  of  Junius  a  fortnight  old.  I  said 
the  Memoirs  that  the  two  writers  seem,  on  this  occasion,  to  ha 
studied  to  avoid  "  identity  of  expression  ; "  and  so  they  have ;  I 
this  is  all.  In  all  but  the  very  words  they  are  identical,  or  so  neai 
so  that  (to  look  at  the  problem  from  another  side),  it  is  not  ea 
to  understand  how  Francis,  if  he  was  Jimius,  ventured  to  run  so  nc 
the  wind,  unless,  indeed,  he  felt  sure  of  Calcraft  as  a  confederate. 

But  this  is  only  the  outset  of  a  puzzling  inquiry.  We  must  ta 
a  step  further  into  the  labyrinth. 

I  must  acknowledge,  and  I  do  so  most  readily,  that  Mr.  Haywait 
acuteness  has  detected  a  point,  in  relation  to  this  letter  of  Franc 
which  had  escaped  mine.  I  fancied — although  I  did  not  feel  st 
of  it — that  Francis  was  thinking  of  this  letter  when  he  wrote  t 
following  passage  in  his  "  Fragment  of  Autobiography  "  (probably 
1775) :  — 

"I  caught  a  hint  of  this  irregularity"  (Lord  Mansfiel 
**  travelling  out  of  the  record,"  *  in  reporting  to  the  court 
summing-up  in  R.  r.  Woodfall)  "  from  Bearcroft,  one  night,  ai 
tavern,  and  immediately  drew  up  an  argument  on  it  in  proper  foi 
and  sent  it  to  Calcraft,  desiring  him  to  transmit  it  to  his  frie^ 
Within  three  days  after,  I  heard  the  great  Earl  of  Chatham  rep 
my  letter  verbatim  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  not  only  following 
argument  exactly,  but  dressing  it  in  the  same  expressions  tha 
had  done."    (Memoirs,  i.  364.) 

It  is  true  that  the  "  irregularity  "  in  question  is  not  adverted 
in  the  letter  of  December  1  ;  but  I  fancied  that  Francis,  five  or 
years  afterwards,  might  have  forgotten  all  but  the  generaT  purpor 
that  letter,  and  thus  misquoted  it.    "  Apparently,"  I  said,  "  this  is 
letter  he  means." 

But  Mr.  Ilayward  has  found,  as  he  says  (I  believe  with  pex" 
truth),  the  key  to  this  enigma.  In  the  "  Chatham  Corresponderx 
vol.  iv.  p.  48,  will  be  found  the  "extract"  of  a  letter  he^ 
"Anonymous  to  John  Calcraft,  Esq.,"  dated  December  9,  1' 
beginning,  "Should  anything  more  be  said  in  Parliament," 
expounding  clearly  the  particular  irregularity  of  which  Lord  1st 
field  had  been  guilty.  "  This  extract "  was  forwarded  by  Cal^ 
to  Chatham,  and  was  used  by  his  lordship  in  Parliament.  Ajci. 
it  the  editors  of  the  "  Correspondence "  say  as  follows  : — *  * 
writer  is  understood  to  be  Mr.  Calcraft's  friend  and  correspon.^ 
Sir  Philip  Francis.     See  vol.  iii.  p.  444." 

The  case,  therefore,  is  to  all  appearance  as  clear  as  dajrli 
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icis,  in  his  ''Fragment,"  refers  to  his  anonymous  letter  of 
I>occmber  9,  not  (as  I  had  at  first  supposed)  to  his  signed  .letter  of 
X>e<^einber  1.  And  we  have  thus  an  unintentional  but  distinct  confes- 
aioxi.  by  Francis  that  he  did  write  the  anonymous  letter  of  December  9, 
^ivlrich,  as  has  been  seen,  the  editors  of  the  ''Chatham  Gorrespon- 
dezxce  "  had  already,  by  comparison  with  other  acknowledged  letters 
oF  Ixis  in  the  same  correspondence,  ascribed  to  him. 

ow  the  editor  of  the  "  Grenville  Correspondence  "  (Mr.  William 
Smith)  deals  with  this  same  anonymous  letter  in  his  "  Intro- 
d^xctory  !Notes  relating  to  the  Authorship  of  Junius."     He  believes 
tlie    anonymous  correspondent  to  be  Junim  (vol.  iii.  p.  Ixvi) ;   and 
therefore,  according  to  his  theory,  to  be  Lord  Temple.     It  is  there- 
fore part  of  his  case  to  show  that  the  editors  of  the  "Chatham 
CJonrespondence  "  were  wrong  in  attributing  it  to  Francis.     "  The 
hajxdwriting,"  he  says,  speaking  of  the  original,  which  he  had  seen, 
*•  is  certainly  not  that  of  Francis.     It  is  without  disguise,  a  common 
business-like  sort  of  hand, — ^no  resemblance  to  that  of  Junius, — ^and 
the  appearance  of  having  been  freely  and  rapidly  written,  as  iftran- 
Ibedfrom  theauthof^s  copy.  It  is  neither  dated  nor  addressed."  And 
so  Mr.  Hayward,  following  Mr.  Smith,  declares  that  the  paper  is  "  not 
in    the  handwriting  of  Francis."     It  would  be  singular  if  it  were. 
The  paper  is  obviously  not  the  original  letter  to  Calcraft  at  all,  but 
*ii  extract  from  that  letter,  "  without  date  or  address,"  transcribed 
^itlxer  by  Mr.  Calcraft  or  (more  likely)  by  some  confidential  person 
Ibr  him.  The  handwriting,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  entirely  immaterial. 
The  important  point  is  that  this  document — already  attributed  by 
'^e  editors  of  the  "Chatham  Correspondence  "  to  Francis,  by  the  editor 
^f  the  "  Ghrenville  Correspondence  "  to  Junius — is  now,  in  this  passage 
of  Ilia  *«  Autobiographical  Fragment,"  claimed  by  Francis  as  his  oum — 
claimed,  as  I  have  said,  apparently  in  a  fit  of  inadvertence,  which 
'^xxders  the  evidence  thus  unconsciously  afforded  even  more  irresistible. 
MJr.  Hayward  is  himself  so  struck  with  the  cogency  of  this  avowal, 
'^^a.t  he  endeavours  to  account   for  it  on  a  peculiar   supposition. 
**  I*rancis,"  thinks  Mr.  Hayward,  "evidently  heard  from  Calcraft 
^O'w  Lord  Chatham  got  the  argument ;  and  subsequently,  probably 
^^W Calcraft's  death,  assumed  the  credit  of  it"  (p.  22).      Assumed 
It    in  a  private  record,  "  which  "  (in  Mr.  Hayward's  opinion)  "  he 
Probably  never  intended  to  see  the  light ! "  (p.  35).    I  must  leave 
^e  reader  to  judge  of  the  probability  of  this  conjecture. 

Sut  it  remains  to  show  the  close  bearing  of  this  anonymous  letter, 
^H8  avowed  by  Francis,  on  the  authorship  of  Junius.  On  Decem- 
^  10  (Monday)  Lord  Chatham  used  the  "  anonymous  "  letter  in  tbe 
House.  On  December  17  appeared  in  the  Public  Advertiser  yet 
*iH>ther  attack  on  Lord  Mansfield.  It  is  signed  "  Phalaris."  It  is 
^0,  82  of  the  "  miscellaneous  letters  ascribed  to  Junius  "  of  Wood- 
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fall's  edition  (Bohn,  vol.  ii.  p.  320).  Part  of  its  purpose 
expose  the  very  same  alleged  legal  error  which  is  commented 
the  said  anonymous  letter.  Now  Phalaris  and  the  Anon; 
coincide^  not  only  in  sense,  but  in  the  very  language.  Part 
former  is,  in  fact,  a  mere  transcript  of  the  latter,  with  the  very 
disguise  of  some  changes  in  the  collocation  of  words.  This 
putable  identity  is  pointed  out  in  the  '*  Ghrenville  Correspond 
(iii.  oxyii).  But  it  may  be  more  convenient  to  the  reader  to  ye 
for  himself  by  means  of  extracts,  given,  as  in  the  former  ins 
column  against  column. 


Anonymous  to  Ccdcrafi^  Dec,  9. 

**  In  the  cause  of  the  King  t\  Wood- 
fall,  the  verdict  was  'guilty  of  printing 
and  publishing  only.'  A  motion  was 
made  in  arrest  of  judgment  by  the 
defendant's  counsel  upon  this  groimd, 
that  the  verdict  was  so  ambiguous,  that 
judgment  could  not  be  entered  up  on 
it.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  moved 
that  the  verdict  might  be  entered  up 
according  to  the  legal  import  of  the 

words  of  the  verdict The  court 

could  not  (as  is  tmiversally  known  in 
Westminster  Hall)  '  trayel  out  of  the 
record.'  But  Lord  Mansfield  .... 
went  regularly  through  the  evidence 
which  was  given  at  the  trial,  and  Tory 
particularly  rehearsed  the  charge 
which  he  had  given  to  the  jury.  Now 
all  this  is  flatly  irrtguULr^  extrajudicial, 
and  unprecedented.  His  reason  for  this 
proceeding  was,  that  he  might  have  an 
opportunity  of  saying  what  he  had  no 
right  to  say  on  that  occasion,  that  the 
three  other  judges  concurred  with  him  in 
the  doctrine  laid  down  in  the  charge 
to  the  jury," 
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'*  The  verdict  given  at  Nisi 
in  the  King  v,  Woodfall  was,  ' 
of  printing  and  publishing  onh 
motion  in  arrest  of  judgmei 
made  by  the  defendant's  a 
grounded  upon  the  ambiguity 
verdict.  At  the  same  time  a  ] 
was  made  by  the  counsel  for  the  • 
to  show  cause  why  the  verdict 
not  be  entered  up  according  to  th 

import  of  the    words 

Mansfield,  when  he  delivere 
opinion  of  the  court  upon  the  v 
went  regularly  through  thewl 
the  proceedings  at  Nisi  Prius ;  i 
the  evidence  which  had  been  gi 
his  own  charge  to  the  jury.  .  . 
make  use  of  the  legal  phraa 
court  cannot  'travel  out  ol 
record.'  Lord  Mansfield  did 
out  of  the  record.  I  affirm,  the 
with  Lord  Chatham,  that  his  o 
was  irregular^  extrajudicial,  and 

cedented His  real  moti 

doing  what  he  knew  to  be  wron 
that  he  might  have  an  opporto: 
telling  the  public  extrajudidall 
the  other  three  judges  agreed  wUh 
the  doctrine  laid  down  in  his  ch 


It  must  now  be  added,  to  complete  the  history  of  this  docu 
that  Lord  Chatham  having,  as  above  said,  employed  in  the  Ho 
Lords  the  argimient  furnished  by  the  anonymous  letter,  a  rep< 
his  speech,  appeared  in  the  London  Evening  Post  of  Tuesday,  D< 
ber  11.  It  is  brief,  but  accurate  enough  to  show  us,  who  are  i 
secret,  £rom  what  source  he  derived  his  materials.  ("  Grenville 
respondence,''  iii.  cxvii.)  But  this  newspaper  report  omits  the  last 
graph.   (In  that  paragraph  Lord  Mansfield  is  accused  of  a  trick  i 
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Chatham  is  not  at  all  likely  to  have  charged  him  with  in  par- 
limaocmentary  debate.)  Consequently  Phalaris  coidd  not  have  copied  the 
ne^MTspaper  report,  but  must  have  copied  the  anonymous  letter.  And 
iaii  inference  is,  that  Francis  kept  a  copy  of  his  own  anonymous 
r,  and  used  it  a  few  days  later  under  the  name  of  *'  Phalaris."  ^ 
Tow  let  us  pause  for  one  moment  to  consider  the  effect  of  this 
of  evidence.  We  have  here  four  conspirators  against  Lord 
[ckzisfield  discharging  their  engines  in  the  course  of  one  month — 
Jiixuus ;  Francis,  under  his  own  name ;  the  Anonymous,  now  shown 
(by  Mr.  Hayward)  to  be  Francis  on  his  own  confession  ;  and 
Plxalaris,  commonly  believed  to  be  an  alias  for  Jimius.  The  two 
firsi;  correspond,  not  in  exact  words,  but  very  closely  in  thought,  and 
thought  by  no  means  of  a  commonplace  description.  The  two 
correspond  word  for  word.  Is  it  not  the  plain,  natural,  probable 
ipposition  that  Francis  was  concerned  in  all  the  four  ?  Some  may 
thinlr  (as  fSsir  as  this  pieoe  of  evidence  goes)  that  he  was  concerned 
itlong  with  some  others  unknown.  Those  who  have  studied  the  rest 
of  the  evidence— those,  above  all,  who  have  studied  the  mind  of 
fVands,  and  can  appreciate  his  inveteracy,  his  industry,  and  his 
tortuousncss — will  probably  incline  to  the  conviction  that  "  alone 
He  did  it.'' 

I  will  conclude  with  one  or  two  other  observations  suggested  by 
'^he  same  portion  of  the  case. 

1.  Mr.  Hayward  points  out  (p.  22)  that  Junius  (Preface  to  col- 
edition,  1772)  describes  with  legal  accuracy  the  legal  error 
alleged  to  have  been  committed  by  Lord  Mansfield  in  the   trial 
<rf    B.  V.  Woodfall;   but  that  Francis   (in  his   "Autobiographical 
Px^igment "),  professing  to  refer  to  the  same  error,  entirely  mistakes 
mis-states  the  point.    The  remark  is  perfectly  just  as  far  as  I 
see ;  and  vakat  quantum.     But  I  suspect  the  following  to  be  the 
solntum.    Junius  (as  has  been  often  proved)  was  no  lawyer.     But, 
irliile  engaged  in  writing,  he  "  crammed  "  for  his  legal  arguments 
'^H.th  great  assiduity.   But  Francis,  writing  five  or  six  years  afterwards 
from  memory,  and  with  a  head  ftill  of  other  matters,  retained  only 
an  indistinct  idea  of  the  legal  lore  which  he  had  acquired — for  the 
nonce  only — ^by  the  cramming  process  above  described. 

2.  This  is  perhaps  illustrated  by  another  odd  instance  of  apparent 
forgetfolness  in  the  "  Fragment "  so  often  alluded  to. 

"Woodfall,  the  printer,"  Francis  says  in  it,  "  had  been  tried  before 
I^rf  Mansfield  for  printing  a  libel.  I  think  it  was  Jimius's  letter  to 
the  king." 

(1)  One  more  yenion  of  the  speech  (exactly  following  the  Anonymous  and  Phalaris) 
^  gtven  by  Junius  in  a  note  to  the  preface  to  his  collected  edition.  See  the  **  Qren- 
^  Comspondence."  It  is  reproduced  in  the  Parliamentary  History.  Probably  it  v^ 
^oantnlmtion  of  Frauds  himself. 
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''So/'  exclaims  Mr.  Hayward  sarcastically,  ''Junius  was  ii 
<Ioubt  whether  Woodfall  was,  or  was  not,  tried  for  printing  Junius'f 
letter  to  the  king  !  "  (p.  21.) 

Eut  Mr.  Hayward  himself  had  shown,  four  pages  before,  that 
Francis  knew  the  fact   perfectly  welL      He  writes   to   Macrabi( 
(June  12,  1770),  "  Almon  has  been  found  guilty  of  republishing  th( 
letter  to  the  king,  and  Woodfall,  who  was  the  original  publisher,  i^. 
to  be  tried  to-morrow." 

We  have  therefore  to  compare  Francis,  not  with  Junius,  but  witl 
Francis  himself;  and  to  make  out  why,  what  he  perfectly  well  knei 
in  1770,  he  only  "  thought "  in  1775.     I  cannot  explain  the  coni 
diction,  any  more  than  sundry  others  of  the  sayings  and  doings 
that  enigmatical  man.     But  the  reason  may  be  found  in  the  suggestic^^n 
which  I  have  already  made,  that  when  he  wrote  in  India,  five  or  s. 
years  after  the  time,  his  memory  of  details  was  confused.   Or  the  woi 
**  I  think ''  were  only  a  blind ^  which  was  Mr.  Parkes's  opinion,^  a" 
which  Mr.  Hayward  himself  (immediately  afterwards)  seems  inclii 
to  admit.     "  Granting,"  he  says,  "  that  Francis  affected  not  to  kn« 
whether  the  point  arose  at  TVoodfalPs  trial  for  publishing  the 
to  the  king."     But  then,  what  becomes  of  his  sarcasm  ? 

These  are  a  few  remarks  suggested  only  by  the  phenomena  c^  f  » 
single  month  in  the  period  of  the  Junian  publications.     Nor  do  tti^^y 
by  any  means  exhaust  what  might  be  said  on  this  fraction  of  -^fc^e 
subject  alone.     AVTio  is  there  with  leisure  sufficient,  and  energy  si 
ciont,  to  take  up  the  question  where  Mr.  Parkes  left  it,  and  work 
mine  fairly  out  ?    And  if  any  one  were  to  devote  himself  to  the 
would  the  public  reward  him  by  sufficient  encouragement  ?     I  can 
toll.     For  myself,  the  task  is  too  arduous ;  but  few  literary  annoui*-^:^^ 
iiients  would  give  me  greater  pleasure  than  one  informing  me  thik^^     ^^ 
was  undertaken  in  earnest,  with  the  aid  of  those  ample 
which  the  industry  of  Mr.  Parkes  had  either  collected  or  indicated 

Herman  Merivalb- 


(1)  "  You  think,  do  you  P  "  was  Mr.  Porkes's  energetic  poncil-m&rkon  tlia  maigu  ^ 

\\\\a  pflissage  in  the  MS. 
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TloM  wu  treason  and  reyolntion  yesterday ;  it  is  orthodoxy  and  consenratiBin  to- 


rriNG  by  the  long-protracted  deathbed  of  the  most  gifted  Acade- 
te  it  was  ever  my  fortune  to  know,  I  put  some  question  to  him  as 
misunderstandings  which  arise  when  religious  teachers  find  their 
dTictions,  or  those  of  their  age,  drifting  out  of  agreement  with 
lat  their  congregations  expect.  He  answered  prettily,  ^'Deus 
bis  hsec  otia  fecit ;  my  disablement  has  spared  me  that  and  some 
ler  embarrassments  of  the  kind."  The  question  is  a  complex  one, 
t  interesting  enough  to  have  found  a  place  among  those  which 
rough  years  of  almost  disembodied  weakness  employed  the  ideal 
iellect  of  Leslie  Ellis. 

Our  first  impulse,  which  after  all  qualifications  it  will   be   the 

ject  of  this  paper  rather  to  confirm  than  weaken,  is  that  contracts 

understandings,  involving  the  primary  duty  of  good  faith  to  man, 

Uiot  become  less  sacred  because  they  concern  our  relations  to  God. 

18  is  the  element  which  gives  to  popular  feeling  its  special  in- 

9ity  upon  the  question  for  our  discussion.     Men  could  under- 

id  differences  of  literary  or  scientific  opinion,  and  of  speculation 

^Jie  modes  of  the  Divine  action ;  but  they  cannot  tolerate  in  the 

ihpiece  of  their  own  devotions  the  consciousness  or  appearance 

ialoyalty  to  the  Supreme  Buler,  who  is  the  object  of  their  address. 

36  the  ineradicable  instinct  of  mankind  pronounces — 

"  The  priest  who  has  forsworn  the  Ood  he  series. 
Is  but  profaner  for  his  sacred  name." 

are  secondary  obligations  which  are  more  properly  the  subject 

man  cognizance,  such  as  those  arising  out  of  our  relation  to 

al  or  congregational  institutions;  but  without  the  least  dis- 

ment  to  their  binding  force,  which  may  be  affected,  but  cannot 

troyed,  by  tacit  conventions,  it  still  seems  that  the  element 

'ntroduces  a  righteous  jealousy  into  discussions  affecting  the 

lith  of  priests,  turns  ftindamentally  upon   the    requirement 

to  Ood.     Instead  of  seeking  to  diminish  this  feeling,  our 

would  be  to  extend  it ;  we  should  remind  men  that  prayers 

n  their  name,  and  sanctioned  by  their  presence,  are  offered 

iselves ;    without   exempting    any   single  clergyman   from 

ility  towards  Heaven,   we   should    ask    that    it    may  be 

iik  him  by   the  ecclesiastical  authorities  which   impose, 

e  lay  expressions  of  opinion  which  secure  the  continuance 
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of  whatever  may  be  the  prescribed  form.  On  this  principle,  whi] 
we  regard  the  Church  of  England  as  having  escaped  a  great  call 
mity  in  not  having  excluded  by  law  the  many  clergymen  who  agn 
with  Mr.  Gorham  in  denying  baptismal  regeneration,  we  ma 
consider  it  still  more  calamitous  for  public  morality,  and  for  tl 
principle  of  directness  in  religion,  that  no  alternation  of  forms  k 
been  devised,  which  (leaving  patristic  phrase  for  those  who  pref 
it)  might  excuse  a  large  body  of  public  teachers  from  the  necessi 
of  affirming  in  their  most  solemn  addresses  to  the  Deity  a  mem 
change  in  infants,  which,  whenever  they  touch  the  subject  in  th-« 
sermons,  they  will  with  equal  solemnity  deny.  This  censure  is  x 
pointed  at  the  Evangelical  clergy,  who  have  declared  their  opinio 
manfully.  Our  spiritual  rulers  were  upon  all  principles  of  ethi* 
heathen  or  Christian,  bound,  as  soon  as  the  denial  of  a  doctri 
became  legally  authorised,  to  provide  means,  as  at  least  an  altem 
tive,  of  abstaining  from  its  affirmation  in  the  Liturgy.  Our  theoj 
must  be  that  clergymen  believe  prayers  which  they  pray  ax 
sermons  which  they  preach. 

In  addition  to  the  above  primary  obligation,  we  contract,  b 
receiving  Orders,  a  duty  to  the  institution  whose  chief  officei 
ordain  us  upon  an  understanding,  and  to  the  people  for  who* 
benefit,  if  not  by  their  direct  pajinent,  we  are  to  exist.  The  fir 
of  these  bonds  must  be  measured  by  conscience  taking  pains  1 
inform  itself;  the  second  has  the  Articles  and  Liturgy  for  i 
measure ;  the  third  has  an  approximate  expression  in  our  sermocJ 
It  seems  agreed  (without  prejudice  to  the  doctrine  of  Divine  grwp 
that  the  primary  seat  of  religious  activity  is  in  the  emotional  81^ 
of  our  nature.  This  does  not  prevent  our  intellectual  faculties  fro:: 
claiming  their  share  in  a  process  which  is,  by  hypothesis,  of  it 
highest  importance ;  and  the  residt  of  their  action,  in  combinatic 
with  the  facts  or  spiritual  data  of  the  case,  constitutes  theologici 
doctrine.  Theology  is,  in  efiect,  the  rational  element  in  religioi 
Let  it  be  left  here  imdecided  imder  which  of  the  three  heads  c 
clerical  obligation  it  should  ideally  be  classed.  No  large  institutkii 
hardly  often  a  congregation,  can  be  expected  to  wish  its  teaches 
without  some  theory,  i.e,  without  a  theology. 

We  will  now  consider  qualifications,  which  the  above  statemen 
require.  The  first,  which  is  common  to  the  Church  with  all  societii 
needs  little  stress.  We  must  make  some  allowance  for  our  neighbov 
as  all  who  have  acted  at  any  board,  vestry,  or  meetings,  especially 
the  more  public  kind,  are  aware  by  experience.  A  clergyman  vda 
think  it  more  important,  on  his  own  premisses,  that  our  childr 
should  be  dedicated  to  heaven,  reminded  afterwards  of  their  dutin 
and  that  our  marriage  should  be  blessed,  our  burial  haUowed  with  hq 
than  that  the  expressions  in  each  office  should  have  the  happiest 
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most  logical  turn.  He  need  not  conceal,  on  proper  occasions,  his  own 
feeling  that  it  would  be  well  if  patristic  language  did  not  convey  in 
the  first  office  to  most  men's  ears  a  meaning  which  half  our  Church 
disavows ;  if  the  second  did  not  direct  an  earlier  age  for  confirmation 
than  our  bishops  would  either  encourage  or  accept ;  if  the  third  con- 
tained no  words  to  deepen  painfully  the  blush  of  bridal  modesty  ;  if 
the  fourth  did  not  require  much  explanation  to  free  it  from  the  charge 
of  irreverent  presimiption.  Such  things  may  be  borne  in  charity  for 
the  sake  of  a  preponderant  good.  A  prescribed  form  is  interpreted 
less  strictly  than  our  own  words  would  be.  The  benefit  of  this 
apology  should  in  equity  be  extended  to  the  authorities  who  impose 
the  formularies,  if  they  were  not  generally  too  ready  to  claim  it  and 
to  exaggerate  the  need  for  it.  Many  improvements  are  prevented 
only  by  skilful  playing  upon  the  jealousy  of  ecclesiastical  parties. 
This  would  be  better  met  by  an  optional  alternation  of  forms  than  by 
combinations  which  seem  contrived  to  keep  up  the  balance  of  mortifi- 
cations. 

A  second,  an  essentially  inherent,  qualification  arises  from  the 

'^ture  of  religious  language,  which  of  necessity  applies  to  spiritual 

^Jid  metaphysical  objects  language  ftill  of  sensuous  imagery.     Wo 

■kould  greatly  lessen  the  power  of  religion  to  touch  our  own  and 

J*Oier  men's  feelings  if  we  struck  out  of  it  all  the  physical  images ;  it 

*•    not  the  less  an  abuse  to  convert  those  images,  especially  when 

•^^eped  in  passion  and  tinged  with  awe,  into  absolute  foimdations  for 

*^8ically-framed  systems.    The  child  thinks  of  God  as  of  one  sceptred 

^^^^  at)wned ;  the  average  divine  still  urges  the  idea  of  a  throne ; 

^'^^  philosopher  refuses  to  press  ratiocinatively  a  term  which  he  still 

^^^amot  spare  from  his  language.    All  this  is  not  new.     The  intellects 

^^. Augustine  and  Anselm  moved  instinctively  In  that  lofty  region  of 

^*^ought,  the  habitual  ideas  of  which,  if  transplanted  suddenly  into  our 

Converse,  would  seem  to  some  cold  abstractions,  and  be  denounced  by 

^*tt€w  as  sophistical  evasions.     The  only  suggestion  having  an  air  of 

^^ovelty  which  need  be  ofiered  is,  that  whatever  figurativeness  applies 

*^  our  descriptions  of  Deity  in  general  must  equally  apply  to  the 

•CBptural  or  Christian  conception  of  Deity,  and  to  all  its  accompani- 

**^t8  and  consequences  in  respect  of  forms  of  revelation.    The  philo- 

^^^'^  liAS  no  right  to  grudge  to  the  terms  of  the  divine  the  license 

^liflh  he  daims  for  his  own.     We  can  neither  exclude  the  Trinity 

fcaa  the  circle  of  doctrines  incumbent  on  a  clergyman  to  believe,  nor 

Qfibtthim  from  aiding  his  belief  by  the  reasonings  of  the  writers  who 

Nodded  the  doctrine  into  form. 

A  third  qualification  need  barely  be  mentioned,  as  turning  upon 
Vtttiong  80  constantly  recurrent  as  to  seem  insoluble.  Whether  the 
P"™ve  elements  in  nature  are  largely  permissive,  and  because  it 
^^  not  be  otherwise,  or  are  divinely  designed ;  whether  the  links  of 
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causation  imply  predestination ;  or,  with  more  reference  to  our  tu 
how  far  inspiration  leaves  free  the  shaping  imagination  (so  that 
pictorial  agency  of  the  prophet  closely  resembles  that  of  the  poet), 
questions  on  which  an  inclination  of  opinion  may  be  felt,  but 
which  we  do  not  find  in  our  formularies  such  cogent  consistency  u 
supply  fetters  for  any  side. 

A  fourth  qualification  arises  from  natural  flux  of  language, 
through  sophistr}',  but  through  softening  of  ideas.  Nothing  can 
less  like  the  doctrine  which  Calvin  deduced  from  the  Epistle  to 
llomans  than  that  which  the  Lutheran  Neander  is  now  thought 
have  established  by  the  same  passages.  Those  who  wish  formular 
\xi  least  justified  during  the  period  of  their  existence  may  extract  t 
much  out  of  this  flux  of  terms  ;  those  who  feel  repugnance  to  it  shoo 
observe  that  it  is  a  natural  efibct  of  time.  When  our  Articles  deda 
certain  teachers  are  "  to  be  had  accursed,"  we  mean  that  their  doctri 
is  to  be  mildly  deprecated  ;  if  this  seem  too  conscious  an  explanati 
of  an  old  form  of  anathema,  the  responsibility  for  it  lies  at  Lamb^ 
we  should  not  be  better  clergymen  if  we  interpreted  the  phn 
harshly.  In  other  cases,  where  no  question  of  formularies  occu 
the  diflerences  between  "  tlic  Old  Creed  and  the  New"  are  not  ne© 
sarily  much  more  than  a  softening  of  terms,  or  rendering  into  spiriti 
shape  an  idea  which  had  a  ruder  form.  Such  things  depend  par 
on  the  teacher.  The  interpretations  of  Jerome,  in  the  fourth  centu 
are  more  rational  than  Dr.  Pusey's  in  the  nineteenth.  The  doctri 
views  of  Anselm  are  often  larger  than  those  of  our  time.  But  mc 
fications  through  time  will  take  place  most  happily  when  formuki 
are  adapted  to  them.  Otherwise,  they  will  wrest  whatever  is  rigi 
stereotyped : — 

"  Thou,  Mind,  ne'er  wearest  chain." 

A  fifth  qualification,  which  may  seem  the  most  important,  ar 
from  the  circumstance  that  we  teach  our  religion  in  connection  n 
those  exemplifications  of  its  power  which  are  recorded  in  the  and 
volume  of  Scripture.  Here  seems  a  fixed  and,  according  to  most, 
imerring  code  of  stability,  while  all  thought  and  fashion  change.  ' 
seem  bound  to  hold  that  the  result  to  which  Scripture,  in  combinal 
with  other  providential  instruments,  leads,  is  a  true  religious  les 
It  ought  not  to  be  required  that  changes  of  manners  and  idiom 
modem  accessions  of  knowledge,  should  be  rejected,  or  that  the  z 
rower  horizon  and  ruder  standards  reflected  in  a  literature  wi 
professes  stages  of  development  should  be  authoritatively  stamper 
equal  to  its  maturer  growth,  or  to  the  subsequent  enlargement  d 
heritage.  We  may  at  least  claim  that  undeniable  accessions  in 
physical  or  scientific  domain — such  as  .the  discovery  of  America, 
the  enlargements  of  epoch  in  space  and  time  produced  by  astrono 
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geology,  and  pre-historic  archaeology  —  shall  be  acknowledged  on 
all  sides,  and  that  minds  called  to  such  employment  shall  be  left  free 
to  draw,  with  imobtrusive  pertinence  to  the  matter  in  hand,  the  logi- 
cal consequences  as  regards  Mosaic  omniscience.  There  will  remain 
abundant  truths  of  a  permanent  kind,  which  Scripture  will  enable  us 
to  illustrate  by  sacred  precedents  and  time-honoured  instances. 

So  far  as  we  read  the  volume  in  the  congregation,  no  difficulty 
arises  for  the  clergyman,  though  there  may  be  room  for  more  dis- 
crimination on  the  part  of  those  who  impose  particular  chapters. 
The  true  meaning  of  the  Bible  is  the  Bible.  If  things  seem  to  one 
man  poetry  which  to  another  seem  prose,  an  entire  sincerity  is  all 
that  is  requisite  to  make  this  divergence  innocent  in  the  sight  of 
heaven  ;  and  consideration  of  other  persons'  feelings  will  (if  no  ex- 
traneous influences  are  brought  to  bear)  generally  prevent  misunder- 
standings in  the  congregation.  It  is  conceivable  that  researches 
undertaken  from  a  sense  of  duty  may  result  in  discoveries  in- 
opportime,  and  awakening  controversy ;  but  these  results  will  not 
sin  against  the  primary  theory  of  clerical  obligation,  which  was 
rather  their  originating  cause.  We  might  even  hope,  as  the  Bishop 
of  Natal  appears  in  his  simplicity  to  have  hoped,  that  in  virtue  of 
such  a  cause  the  authoritative  imposers  of  ecclesiastical  arrange- 
ments would  join  in  investigating  the  alleged  discoveries ;  and,  in 
the  event  of  their  truth,  take  steps  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation, 
in  case  any  were  needful.  It  seems  assumed,  rather  than  proved, 
that  the  results  of  critical  research  would  have  any  consequences 
directly  affecting  the  faith  of  Christ  or  the  discipline  of  the  Church 
of  England.  Suppose,  as  an  eventuality,  that  the  composition  of  the 
Psalms,  the  origin  of  the  Pentateuch,  the  age  and  authorship  of 
some  other  books — eg.  Daniel — and  the  traces  of  oral  elements 
in  the  Gospels,  were  to  be  settled  in  accordance  with  critical  ten- 
dency, instead  of  popular  impression,  the  direct  result  need  not  be 
great.  A  little  hellebore  might  be  useful  in  high  quarters,  and 
unfair  pressure  on  candidates  for  ordination,  or  on  their  teachers, 
would  have  to  be  withdrawn :  it  would  be  soon  shown,  by  a  succes- 
sion of  Bampton  lecturers,  how  providentially  the  New  Testament 
defines  faith  with  no  reference  to  these  questions ;  how  our  baptis- 
mal vow  is  silent,  and  our  Articles  not  stringent  upon  them ;  in 
short,  how  wonderful  it  was  that  the  only  Christian  view  had  not 
been  long  ago  discovered — as  indeed,  they  would  add,  it  had  never 
been  quite  unknown. 

Inexpugnable  as  is  on  the  side  of  sharers  of  their  own  ecclesiasti- 
cal responsibilities  the  logical  position  of  those  who  do  not  so  much 
advocate  an  opinion  as  express  a  desire  that  the  spirit  of  fairness  may 
find  a  "place  in  religion,  it  may  be  asked  if  they  feel  equally  secure 
on  the  side  of  advanced  liberalism,  or  if  they  hear  without  emotion 
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the  contemptuous  challenge  from  its  camp  to  face  the  consequemo 
their  own  principles,  and  to  look  where  they  are  rowing.    Let  iu 
sider  this  question. 

The  only  assumption  in  this  paper  is  the  conceded  neceml 
worship.  The  devotional  sympathies  which  render  this  neoes 
point  to  a  Divine  reality  as  their  object,  as  certainly  as  any  insi 
in  nature  prophesies  fulfilment.  We  may  base  the  knowledg 
God  upon  inferences  from  our  own  mental  structure,  which  ai 
instinctive  as  to  appear  intuitions ;  upon  deductions  from  the  < 
stitution  of  the  world,  which  are  so  natural  as  to  appear  necessi 
upon  testimonies  from  men  who  have  gone  through  kindred  prooe 
before  us,  the  embodiment  of  whoso  experience  in  records  beco 
written  or  traditional  revelation ;  and  upon  personal  observation 
experience  of  providential  or  spiritual  guidance.  No  solvent  < 
reach  this  idea  of  Ood,  which  does  not  equally  reach  the  entire  wo 
beyond  our  physical  sensations.  If  the  element  of  relation  eat 
into  all  human  apprehension,  we  may  not  be  able  to  exclude  it  fri 
our  apprehension  of  this  idea  amongst  others ;  but  such  limitati 
of  our  knowledge  is  only  the  more'reason  for  embracing  practioi 
the  best  we  can  have.  Nothing  in  the  principle  of  faith  requi 
omniscience  to  be  one  of  its  elements.  To  profess  more  than  "  p 
phesying  in  part "  woidd  be  vain.  Yet  faith  has  some  advantage 
reason  over  a  philosophy  which  can  give  no  accoimt  of  the  stabil 
of  combinations  of  the  world  we  live  in,  and  does  not  know  whet] 
the  sun  will  rise  to-morrow.  Denial  and  destruction  may  hi 
epochs  of  righteous  necessity;  but  to  affirm  and  construct  is  ' 
happier,  let  us  trust  the  more  permanent,  destiny  of  man. 

If  any  worthy  idea  of  God  implies  that  we  shoidd  offer  him 
best  of  our  thoughts  as  of  our  deeds,  we  cannot  neglect  religi 
history,  which  has  no  richer  treasury  than  our  own  Bible.  If  peo 
imagine  they  coidd  compile  a  better,  let  them  try.  It  suffers 
estimation  from  being  so  often  misapplied  to  the  purpose  of  restri 
ing  knowledge,  for  which  it  was  not  intended.  But  all  theoiiei 
a  book  are  to  be  tested  by  the  book.  We  should  feel  its  men 
more  if,  instead  of  excluding  its  humanity  by  calling  it  a  vc 
dictated  from  heaven,  we  treated  it  as  an  echo  from  mankind's  a 
sciousness  of  Divine  influences.  We  should  then  submit  its  histi 
to  historical  tests,  but  verify  the  spiritual  expeiiences  of  its  writ 
by  findiog  them  homogeneous  with  the  best  of  our  own,  or  w 
those  of  better  men.  It  will  not  be  denied  that  the  Bible  in  so 
way  leads  us  to  Christ,  and  Christ  to  God.  The  place  of  Christ 
our  own  system  is  justified  by  the  consonance  of  his  life  and  d 
racter  with  our  highest  ideal  (whether  that  were  wholly  formed 
him,  or  in  part  otherwise),  and  also  by  the  proneness  of  men  n 
forsake  his  faith  to  fall  below  that  ideal  in  thought  or  practice. 
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IB  not  a  mere  exemplar^  but  a  source  of  spiritual  strength.     Again, 
if  men  are  to  act  together,  they  must  have  a  common  code ;  and  in 
result,  if  not  by  express  command,  the  Bible  seems  providentially  a 
fit  instnmient  for  combined  instruction,  though  social  agreement  on 
this  head  need  not  have  its  force  exaggerated,  as  if  it  were  a  Divine 
veto  upon  the  freedom  of  human  activities.     Our  Prayer-Book  was 
hardly  professed  by  its  framers  to  be  perfect,  still  less  infallible ;  and 
there  need  be  no  inherent  difficulty  in  diversifying  and  enriching  its 
forms,  as  well  as  otherwise  improving  it ;  but  it  must  be  allowed, 
after  three  centuries  of  all  sorts  of  experiences,  to  be  a  fair  approxi- 
mate application  of  scriptural  data  to  ecclesiastical  practice.     If  it 
contains  a  few  things  which  hardly  fulfil  the  Anglican  condition  of 
being  provable  by  Scripture,  we  may  treat  those  few  as  having  a 
disciplinary   value,   and  only  so    far  binding  on  the  conscience. 
Hooker  won  for  us  the  great  principle  of  Christian  freedom,  that 
everything  need  not  be  Judaically  written.     Our  Creeds  remind  us  of 
our  history,  or  of  the  theories  early  connected  with  it.     Our  Articles 
iave  their  place  in  guiding  the  preliminaiy  studies  of  the  clergyman, 
^md  in  enabling  him  to  test  his  own  orthodoxy,  or  frame  his  teach- 
ings, and  his  congregation  to  decide  whether  his  sermons  are  practi- 
cally in  harmony  with  his  prayers.     That  the  aspect  of  the  Liturgy 
xa  devotional  and  that  of  the  Articles  polemical,  is  explicable  by 
historical  causes,  the  influence  of  which  on  large  societies  cannot 
philosophically  be  overlooked.     All  conceivable  drawbacks  are  coun- 
terbalanced by  the  courageous  boundlessness  of  faith  with  which 
^ur  Church  puts  the  Scripture  into  every  man's  hand,  reads  through 
'cven  its  most  questionabje  parts,  bids  criticism  and  science  do  their 
T)est,  and  combines  with  the  assumption  that  her  system  is  essentially 
i;rue,  a  tacit  pledge  that  if  anything  in  it  is  found  untrue  it  will 
lye  open  to  amendment.     This  spirit  of  regidated  freedom  is  inherent 
in  her  system,  though  it  may  be  obscured  by  the  fault  of  her  ad- 
ministrators ;  while  it  lives,  the  Church  lives ;  when  it  dies,  may 
the  Church  die  also.     If  there  is  an  appearance  of  inconsistency 
in  granting  the  same  persons  larger  freedom  as  critics  than  they 
possess  as  clergymen,  it  is  compensated  by  the  security  hence  derived 
for  both  stability  and  progress,  or  for  the   combined  interests  of 
truth,  knowledge,  and  order.     Yet  we  may  usefully  remind  our 
countrymen  that  in  the  communion  of  Rome,  and  in  the  Austria  of 
Mettemich,  Dr.  Jahn  was  permitted  to  discuss  critical  difficulties 
with  a  learned  candour  which  in  Protestant  England  would  be  sup- 
posed  to  sin  against  written  standards,  while  it   really  corrected 
current  errors.     Dr.  DoUinger  now  furnishes  an  analogy  to  the 
more  liberal  stamp  of  Anglicans. 

Clerical  obligation  being  here  considered  as  a  matter  of  conscience, 
we  are  little  concerned  with  courts  of  law.    However  justly  liturgical 
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obedience  may  be  exacted,  there  could  hardly  be  a  greater  calamity 
for  a  Church  like  our  own  than  for  a  habit  to  arise  of  dragging 
literary  or  scientific  questions  before  inappropriate  tribunals.    While 
a  bishop  and  a  clergjTnan,  if  equally  conscientious,  can  derive  ao 
satisfaction  from  either  obscuring  a  truth  or  neglecting  a  duty,  an 
unseemly  contest  between  the  two  creates  an  impression  that  either 
one  or  the  other  must  have  such  a  desire ;  hence  it  may  do  great 
personal  injustice,  while  in  the  public  mind  it  throws  a  sense  of 
uncertainty  around  the  fundamental  questions,  and  tends  above  all 
things  to  aggravate  partisanship  in  religion.     The  pernicious  habit 
too  w^idely  prevails  of  estimating  Truth  by  the  shouts  around  her 
banner ;    while   Englishmen   enjoy   a   fight   about  church-rates  ox 
chapel-trusts,  they  cannot  enter  into  a  solitary  clergyman's  anxiety 
that  a  literary  problem  should  be  accurately  stated  ;  if  in  their  loftiw^^ 
moments  they  conceive  the  possibility  of  his  having  got  hold  of      * 
truth,  they  can  never  understand  his  claim  to  be  orthodox,  perhag:* 
more  so  than  his  assailants. 

Our  question  is  as  to  a  clergyman's  satisfying  the  principle  c:^^^ 
duty.  Questions  of  greater  width,  as  the  distribution  of  \!c:^^^^ 
franchise  or  University  extension,  and  of  greater  charity,  as  tl 
reunion  of  Christendom  or  better  social  administration,  requb 
greater  scope  or  power :  ours  is  more  primarily  essential,  as  payin. 
debts  should  go  before  giving  alms.  Loyalty  to  one's  Church 
like  patriotism,  a  place  among  real,  though  secondary,  duties, 
political  innovation  is  only  permitted  to  citizens  within  the  range 
national  rights,  so  improvements  sought  by  clergymen  ought 
respect  the  primary  principles  of  their  Church,  and  her  relation 
competing  denominations.  It  is  consistent  with  a  moderate  estimat^^-^ 
of  the  importance  of  denominational  distinctions  for  one  still 
regret  that  Mr.  Mill  has  lent  his  high  authority  to  the  principle 
innovation  from  within,  as  most  likely  to  be  successful,  withoi 
inquiring  with  what  limitations  it  be  also  right.  The  truer  theoi 
seems  to  be  that  our  secondary  relations  to  man  are  here  interboium=M 
with  our  primary  relation  to  God ;  and  that  whoever  would  make  oi 
Church  Romish,  or  Unitarian,  or  other  than  National,  should  do 
work  outside,  and  has  no  ground  of  complaint  if  he  be  turned  01 
Yet  the  principle  of  fairness  to  opponents  should  be  extended 
to  religious  bodies  farthest  removed  from  our  symbols.  Heifcu.^5C 
hermeneutical  and  literary  problems  must  be  solved  impartiaII-3 
even  if  the  solution  tell  against  our  side.  There  may  still  be  stat^^JJ* 
men  among  us  who  would  not  falsify  a  fact  to  gain  a  division, 
owe  loyalty,  not  misrepresentation.  Even  if  results  of  magnita.- 
arise,  they  involve,  if  undesired,  no  blame  in  us ;  and  if  in  the  wi< 
designs  of  Providence  they  become  desirable,  we  shall  not  renc 
them  less  so  because   our    contribution   to   them  has   been  wi 
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unstained  innocence.  The  signs  of  the  times  and  the  modes  of 
English  thought  render  it,  imhappily,  more  likely  for  the  path  of 
development  to  lie  through  political  change  than  through  theolo- 
gical candour.  This  likelihood  does  not  alter  the  ideal  duty  of  a 
Churchman^  or  clerical  obligation  as  resting  upon  conscience.  Im- 
provements, when  spontaneous,  may  be  fruitful  and  many-sided ; 
when  carried  out  under  pressure,  they  can  at  best  be  negative  and 
may  violate  religious  principles.  Happily,  more  truth  for  ourselves 
involves  greater  charity  to  others.  Views  on  this  subject  appear 
sometimes  obscured  by  conceptions  of  the  State  as  a  body  external 
and  opposite  to  the  Church ;  whereas  we  may  consider  it,  for  our 
present  purpose,  as  merely  the  body  of  the  congregation,  organised 
with  a  view  to  the  management  of  particular  affairs.  Parliament  is 
the  great  vestry  of  the  Church. 

If  neither  sects  nor  legislature  existed,  it  would  be  a  clergyman's 
duty  to  study  his  Bible.  He  will  find  more  difficulty  in  popular 
exaggerations  than  in  the  standards  of  religion  to  which  he  is 
pledged,  which  rather  tend  to  protect  him.  Many  awkward  ques- 
tions may  be  resolved  under  the  head  of  "  interpretation,"  which  law 
and  opinion  leave  free.  And  although  questions  of  origin  and 
inherent  authority  cannot  be  ignored,  the  clergy  are,  by  their  own 
intelligence  and  that  of  their  congregations,  as  favourably  circiun- 
stanced  for  meeting  them  as  other  men.  It  has  been  remarked  (and 
in  the  recent  life  of  a  Dr.  J.  Campbell  it  is  boasted)  that  a  learned 
teacher  among  the  Independents  fared  worse  than  he  would  have 
done  as  a  Churchman.  Our  doctrines,  apart  from  sectional  exaggera- 
tions, present  so  little  difficulty,  that  most  of  the  Articles  appear  to 
an  ordinary  mind  self-evident  propositions.  The  remainder  find  a 
tolerably  justifying  explanation  in  their  history.  By  convention 
they  all  depend  upon  Scripture:  more  logically,  their  inherent 
reasonableness  adds  to  Scripture  an  important  confirmation.  As 
God  is  Spirit,  his  evidences  are  spiritual. 

The  fresh  research  which  brings  a  sword  may  also  take  the  sword 
away.  Prophecy,  once  a  stumbling-block  on  the  threshold,  is  found 
to  be  the  great  moral  instrument  for  bringing  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  through  freedom,  into  harmony.  Lord  Amberley 
has  alluded,  in  this  Review,  to  the  vast  preponderance  of  the 
moral  element  over  the  predictive,  as  if  its  acknowledgment  were 
an  eccentricity.  Fuller  study  of  the  subject  would  have  shown  him 
that  it  is  on  its  way  to  recognition  by  all  schools  of  Christians  as  an 
elementary  truth.  Again,  those  who  admired  in  M.  Guizot's  earlier 
"  History  of  Civilisation  "  (Paris,  1840)  his  vindication  of  the  para- 
mount interest  of  religious  ideas,  must  regret  to  see  him  in  his  latest 
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work  injure  the  cause  he  has  at  heart  by  making  untenable^  in 
pretations  its  preliminary. 

How  is  a  clergyman's  duty  affected  by  questions  of  the  authenti 
of  historical  narratives  far  remoTcd  in  space  and  time  from  meam 
TcrificationP  Either  such  things  are  facts^  men  say,  or  they 
not ;  and  either  the  sun  stood  still  in  Joshua's  time,  or  it  did  i 
what  is  the  code,  they  ask,  of  clerical  belief  on  such  subjects? 
can  only  be  answered,  that  so  far  as  reverence  or  volition  deteimi 
belief,  a  clergyman  can  bring  them ;  but  so  far  as  belief  requi 
evid^ice,  he  is  only  on  a  par  with  his  congregation.  Nothing 
his  ordination  enables,  and  nothing  in  his  position  as  teacher : 
quires,  him  to  exaggerate  the  evidence,  or  evade  the  force  of  1 
state  of  opinion  among  scholars  on  such  subjects.  It  would  be 
much  a  misfortune  for  the  people  as  for  himself,  that  their  tewihi 
should  be  degraded  below  the  level  of  contemporary  research 
liberal  ingenuousness  for  the  sake  of  evasion  or  concealment, 
fact,  the  people  so  little  wish  it  that  they  generally  desire  inforn 
tion,  provided  it  is  not  made  a  substitute  for  something  which 
church  they  want  more.  No  instance  is  known  to  me  in  our  ti 
of  a  congregation  being  alienated  by  fair  and  reverential  stateme 
Thus  a  clergyman's  obligation  in  this  particular  respect  of  histori 
or  literary  investigation  is  only  special,  in  so  far  as  he  is  a  member  c 
body ;  and  if  the  body  releases  him,  he  is  not  bound.  Yet  sac' 
question  could  only  arise  in  a  time  of  unsettlcment.  The  transit 
from  a  less  critical  to  a  more  critical  age  creates  openings  for  n 
understandings,  which  on  nearer  acquaintance  generally  pass  aw 
We  may  allow  in  this  case,  as  in  that  of  denominational  relatic 
some  place  for  the  feeling  of  loyalty,  but  subordinate  it  to  the  gree 
duty  of  ingenuousness.  We  are  not  supposing  subjective  capr 
but  objective  actuality.  Our  desire  shoidd  be  to  aim  at  an  imderstai 
ing,  that  as  the  belief  of  the  body  of  which  we  are  members  is  n 
live,  so  our  own  must  be  relative  to  the  evidence.  Hence  we 
led  up  to  the  primary  duty  of  truth  before  God. 

Miracles  only  concern  this  essay  either  as  cogent  preliminaries 
religion,  or  as  scriptural  narratives  which  derive  authority  fi 
embodiment  in  the  Liturgy.  From  the  day  it  became  known  t 
critical  historians  outside  our  pale  do  not  regard  Biblical  narrata 
on  independent  groimd,  as  it  is  natural  for  us  with  our  associati 
to  regard  them,  the  whole  science  of  "  evidences  "  changed  its  fri 
We  might  still  associate  miracles  with  our  faith,  but  could  no  Ion 
make  them  its  preliminaries.     Hence  they  lost  their  importance 

(1)  With  tho  utmost  personal  respect  for  Mr.  Maurice,  we  must  hope  that  hk  1 
interpretation  of  judicial  dearth  in  Uosea  [or  Amos  ?],  as  a  reproof  of  "  indifianeno6  i 
care  of  the  Iand"(!),  will  not,  by  his  cxamplo,  be  rendered  fashionable.  ("The  ( 
mandments,"  London,  1866,  p.  102.)     Surely  this  is  making  Scripture  void. 
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feuRdations,  though  not  as  events,  our  estimate  of  which  must  affect 
the  credibility  of  Scripture.  It  was  only  accordant  with  analogy 
■that  when  reverence,  love,  gratitude,  affiance,  had  been  left  out  of  the 
circle  of  religious  persuasives,  the  logical  residuum  should  become 
not  only  hard  and  dry,  but  less  cogent.  The  rejection  of  his  treatise 
on  "Evidences,"  by  which  Archbishop  Whately's  colleagues  in 
education  so  deeply  mortified  him,  need  not  have  been  a  partisan 
step ;  it  might  have  sprung  from  a  true  feeling  of  what  religion  is. 
Our  own  Prayer-Book  had  never  laid  its  foundations  in  the  manner 
of  Paley.^  Both  the  sacramental  and  evangelical  doctrines  of  re- 
generation were  opposed  to  the  rationalistic  basis  of  logic  founded 
on  miracle.  Neither  the  Church  of  Rome  ever,  nor  Evangelicalism 
in  its  first  love,  approved  cordially  the  substitution  of  a  method  of 
proof  for  that  of  reverential  emotion.  We  may  rejoice  that  if  either 
critical  discrimination  of  evidence,  or  finer  literary  sense  of  the  gra- 
duated growth  of  ideas,  or  scientific  grasp  of  the  unity  of  cosmic 
forces,  with  all  their  logically-balanced  evolution  of  consequence, 
should  be  awakening  in  us  a  feeling  of  the  unsatisfactoriness  of 
Paley's  argument,  we  are  but  thereby  led  back  to  try  again  the  old 
way  of  the  Gospels  and  the  Collects,  the  early  Apologists  and  the 
Reformers,  the  way  of  all  the  more  spiritual  thinkers,  and  of  Christ 
rebuking  Nicodemus. 

Though  stripped  of  their  character  of  cogent  preliminaries,  the 
palmary  miracles  of  Scripture  remain  things  which  to  Christians  it 
is  more  natural  to  believe  than  to  reject  or  explain  away.  The  occa- 
sion seems  to  us  adequate,  the  power  sufficient,  the  testimony  fair ; 
though  to  minds  of  temperament,  training,  and  associations  imlike 
our  own,  it  is  not  overwhelming.  How  strongly  the  tide  runs  the 
other  way  appears  if  only  from  the -facility  with  which  negation  of 
miracle  is  imputed  to  writers  who  disclaim  such  a  tenet,^  and  whose 
reasonings  proceed  on  the  assumption,  if  of  anything,  of  the  opposite 

(1)  The  rcasoDB  why  Foley's  argument  is  not,  as  it  has  been  called,  <'  worth  cartloads 
of  *  Ecce  Homos,'  "  are,  first,  that  it  gives  religion  a  rationalistic  basis,  instead  of,  as 
onr  Chnrch,  one  of  spiritual  persuasion ;  second,  that  it  raises  too  nakedly  an  issue  of 
remote  facts,  which  apart  from  moral  accompaniments  is  not,  by  historians  whose  pre- 
sumptions lie  against  it,  decided  in  our  favour.  Again,  the  defects  of  "  Ecce  Homo  " 
are,  on  the  side  of  criticism,  that  it  makes  no  attempt  to  analyse  or  sift  the  evidence ; 
and  on  the  side  of  orthodoxy,  that  it  drops  the  heavenly  (if  the  word  were  not  abused 
I  would  say  the  supematurat)  out  of  the  religion,  by  leaving  the  "  Lamb  of  God  "  no  sacri- 
ficial idea,  the  "  kingdom  of  heaven  '*  no  immortality,  the  Church,  the  embodiment  of 
Girist,  no  higher  ideal  than  that  of  a  "  club."  The  book  is  humane,  but  where  is  the 
element  which  was  to  elevate  humanity  P 

(2)  The  reception  of  remonstrances  on  "rejecting  St  John's  Gospel"  may  be  my 
apology  for  saying  that  I  have  often  and  always  maintained  its  genuineness,  justified  in 
doing  so  by  the  authority  of  Ewald,  Bunsen,  Tischendorf ;  nor,  after  reading  Mr. 
Taylor's  recent  work,  do  I  think  the  Paschal  difficulty — naturally  alleg^  by  him— of 
weight  to  counterbalance  the  strong  internal  evidence  of  genuineness,  supported  by 
tolerably  early  testimony. 

t2 
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or  affirmative  side.     The  moral  from  such  a  state  of  opinion  is,  tbat 
Tve  should  not  lay  exceptional  stress  on  the  jM>;r^  of  miracle,  as  if  we 
thought  that  men  whom  the  simshine  leaves  atheists  would  be  con- 
verted to  God  by  an  eclipse ;  but  fasten  on  the  moral  element,  as  e,g, 
on  the  goodness  in  the  works  of  Christ,  the  great  Healer  of  men's 
bodies  and  souls.     We  may  use  as  illustrations  the  deliverance  of 
Israel  from  Egypt,  the  sacrifice  consumed   by  fire   of   Elijah,  the 
opening  of  the  sepulchre  by  Christ ;    but  our  teaching  should  revolve 
cardinally  aroxmd  the  weighty  matters  of  the  law,  the  still  small  voice 
of  the  prophet,  the  eternal  life  of  the  GospeL     Thus  our  theology 
should  enter  more  the  kingdom  of  the  Paraclete.     So  far  as  diflfi.- 
culties  in  particular  cases  may  strike  some  minds,  the  best  solution 
available  has  been  ofiered  xmder  the  head  of  Biblical  narratives.    Xf 
the  doubt  is  temporarj'^  or  capricious,  it  may  be  removed,  or  ma-y 
become  a  moral  disqualification ;  but  if  it  rests  upon  well-ascertaineid 
discovery,  such  as  spiritual  nders,  if  of  studious  life  and  conscientia'cas 
thought,  must  be  aware  of,  and  such  as  congregations,  in  proportioii 
as  they  are  educated,  would  wish  made  known,  and  not  conceala^ 
the  case  becomes  a  question  of  mutual  understanding,  on  which  franJc- 
ness  must  be  combined  with  discretion.     The  essential  point  is,  tb.^ 
the  belief  of  the  Church,  like  personal  belief,  is,  as  regards  historic^^ 
events,  relative  to  the  evidence  ;  and  we  have  as  little  right  to  exa.^>* 
gerate  in  her  cause  as  in  our  own.      We    may  regret  that  t5^® 
American   bishops,  by  urging  other  men  to  "hold  fast"  a  cru^^^^ 
which  they  have  themselves  discarded,  have  exhibited  to  Christendc^''* 
an  example  which  must  tend  to  lower  the  value  of  official  affini»-*' 
tions.     We  shall  begin  to  know  how  true  Christianity  is  when  n^** 
documents  are  treated  with  good  faith. 

That  which  may  seem  to  the  few  an  epoch  of  transition  must 
for  Christendom  at  large  an  epoch  of  inquiry.  All  churches  in  t»^*® 
world  may  vie  and  sympathise  with  each  other  in  the  encouragem^^^ 
of  such  an  ingenuousness  as  need  not  violate  loyalty  to  wm^^J 
organisms.  Thus  we  may  advance  as  an  army,  of  which  each  rej 
ment  has  its  banners.  What  we  have  to  learn,  no  less  than  what 
have  learnt,  in  common,  is  more  important  than  the  accidents  whi^^^ 
divide.  If  subjects,  even  vitally  connected  with  religion,  find  th^^^ 
ultimate  oadence  in  "  the  substantiation  of  things  unseen,"  we  m  ^^^ 
speak  of  them  in  terms  of  faith  and  hope,  aided  by  testimony,  i^*-^- 
of  geometrical,  which  would  be  pretended,  demonstration,  nistoric:^^ 
questions  will  clear  themselves  up.  On  minor  points  it  suffices  foi^^ 
clergyman's  witness  to  be  forthcoming  when  required.  He 
think  it  inhuman  to  grudge  speaking  in  the  ears  of  mourners,  at 
entrance  of  his  churchyard,  words  which  minister  to  the  great 
of  mankind,  yet  need  not  deny,  in  proper  place,  that  our  appU 
tion  of  the  words  of  Job   has   introduced  a  meaning   which 
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patriarch  hardly  intended.  Whether  he  shares  or  makes  candid 
allowance  for  difficulties  about  particular  texts  or  testimonies,  he 
will  feel  that,  though  history  retains  for  him  its  proper  value,  his  faith 
lies  beyond  such  things  ;  he  will  neither  consent,  nor  can  with  justice 
be  supposed,  to  violate  his  own  and  other  men's  religious  instincts  by 
setting  bounds  to  the  love  and  CHnnipotence  of  God.  A  feeling  that 
he  has  been  jealous  for  the  free  Christ  and  the  open  Scripture,  may 
rather  increase  his  aversion  to  speculative  possibilities  borrowed 
from  the  schools  of  despair. 

It  has  not  been  suggested  that  the  Anglican  system  contains 
nothing  which  could  be  improved,  but  that,  if  administered  with 
fairness,  the  system  contains  its  own  means  of  improvement.  Insti* 
tutions  are  made  or  marred  by  men.  It  would  be  a  calamity  if,  in 
an  age  of  movement,  the  clergy  alone  stood  still,  neither  sharing  a 
discovery,  nor  enlarging  a  sympathy,  nor  able  to  face  a  novel  danger, 
nor  desiring  to  heal  the  woimds  of  old  conflict.  It  would  be  more 
fatally  disastrous  if  they  were  persuaded  to  think  discrepance  between 
their  prayers  and  their  doctrines  a  thing  of  little  moment ;  or  if  they 
were  prevailed  upon  to  acquiesce  in  any  remedies  at  variance  with 
their  primary  allegiance  to  Heaven,  or  with  secondary  attachments 
of  moral  obligation.  Whatever  margin  may  be  inevitable  between 
scholastic  and  hortatory  treatment,  they  should  rather  lessen  it  by 
the  fairest  explanations  the  case  may  permit,  than  build  up  an  odious 
esotericism,  which,  instead  of  dutiful  yet  frank  allegiance,  substitutes 
a  craving  for  legal  or  popular  "  ripeness."  They  may  have  the  satis- 
faction of  feeling  that  with  the  inspiration  of  the  Old  Testament 
stands  the  principle  of  national  religion,  for  which  they  are  jealous ; 
while  the  New  encourages  that  blending  of  personal  freedom  with  ideal 
aspiration  after  imity,  which  they  are  unwilling  to  surrender.  The 
fullest  recognition  of  social  equity  does  not  bind  them  to  prefer  other 
systems  to  their  own.  The  withdrawal  of  Voluntaryism  in  failure 
from  the  field  of  primary  education  may  point  to  the  verdict  of 
reason  in  the  cognate  case  of  religion,  when  disturbances  of  view, 
from  old  narrowness  or  from  political  and  irrelevant  grievances,  shall 
have  passed  away. 

Rowland  Williams. 


PostscripfunL — If  ever  the  principle  of  articles  of  teaching  were 
surrendered,  it  would  become  necessary  to  increase  largely  the  power 
of  either  bishops  or  congregations.  The  first  course  would  entail 
consequences  fatal  to  much  that  Englishmen  in  their  highest  and 
best  moods  hold  dearest ;  the  second  may  be  looming  in  the  distance, 
but  is  not  here  recommended. 
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BOOK  I.— A.  JOURNEY  TO  HOME  AND  ITS  CONSEUUENCES. 


Chapter   I. 

TALAMONE. 

It  was  a  lovely  evening  about  the  middle  of  April;  just  the  fcmme 
of  which  the  Italian  poet  sings,  in  words  which  may  often  be  h^^ani 
warbled  from  the  mouth  of  coni^dina  maiden,  or  making  night 
musical  in  the  stronger  tenor  of  some  youngster  strolling  homeward 
from  the  theatre  through  the  moonlight  streets, 

**  Como  e  gcntilo  la  nottc  a  mezzo  d'Aprile  !  " 

How  beautiful,  in  truth,  is  a  mid- April  night  in  the  land  of  beauty  of 
every  kind;  beautiful  even  in  the  mome  Maremma,  where  twoortlnroo 
months  more  will  make  the  beauty  of  the  night  full  of  danger  to 
any  who  may  be  rash  enough  to  wander  beneath  the  stars  for   tilie 
enjoying  of  it ! 

But  in  April  the  beauty  of  that  wild  Maremma  land  may  ^ 
enjoyed  without  danger,  and  oven  the  nights  are  not  yet  poisonoxif. 
It  is  a  strange  country,  that  Maremma ;  outlawed,  it  might  9/ecf^ 
by  both  man  and  nature !  Or  at  least  it  was  so  at  the  period  of  '^^ 
events  I  am  about  to  narrate — some  forty  years  ago  or  so,  that;  m. 
Since  that  time  much  has  been  done  for  the  sanitary  improveio>®^ 
of  the  district,  and  more  towards  the  redemption  of  it  from.  ^^ 
old  and  well-known  character  of  lawlessness  and  savagery.  O^i^ 
lawcd  by  nature,  however,  the  Maremma  could  only  bo  callecl  m 
the  sense  of  its  unfitness  for  human  habitation.  For  it  was,  ^™ 
is  still,  a  district  of  exceeding  beauty, — a  beauty  ministered  to  "7 
the  very  elements  and  conditions  which  render  its  atmosphere  pe»ti» 
lential  in  the  summer  and  autumn  months. 

Maremma  is  but  short  for  Mantiim/i,  and  designates  the  land  "7 
the  sea — the  maritime  district  which  stretches  along  the  coast  ^ 
the  way  from  Leghorn  southwards  towards  and  beyond  Ci*^^^ 
Vecchia.  It  was  not  a  shunned  and  banned  region  once.  I^  ^ 
studded  with  the  mighty  ruins  of  Etruscan  cities,  whose  colo^**^ 
walls  still  serve  to  testify  that  an  abundant  and  flourishing  popi^-**' 
tion  once  inhabited  these  now  desolate  hills  and  valleys.  Hills  £*^^ 
valleys  is  a  phrase  con*ectly  describing  the  entire  region.  EngK^^' 
men,  when  they  hear  of  a  district  infested  by  malaria,  are  apt      ^ 
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ire  to  themselves  the  wide  flats  of  a  fenny  eoimtiy,  like  those 
ons  of  our  own  island  which  are,  in  a  modified  degree,  sabjeot 
he  same  misfortune.  But  nothing  can  be  more  unlike  the 
an  and  Boman  Maremma.  The  northern  portion  of  the  tract 
untry  so  called  is  known  as  the  Tuscan,  and  the  more  southern 
on  as  the  Boman  Maremma.  The  characteristics  of  the  soenery 
>th  parts  are  much  the  same ; — a  world  of  rolling  hills — ^green 
e  spring  with  a  thousand  varieties  of  shrub  :  laurel,  laurestinus, 
',  citysus,  box,  arbutus  in  great  quantity,  dwarfed  oak,  and 
ted  ilex,  with  many  another;  gorgeous  in  the  eaiiy  summer 

a  wealth  of  colouring,  among  which  the  wonderful  abundance 
ie  scarlet  arbutus-berries  is  the  most  prominent  feature;  and 
rily  brown  in  autumn- — ^is  intersected  hy  a  labyrinth  of  small 
generally  exquisitely  picturesque  valleys,  in  the  narrow  depths 
hieh,  especially  where  they  near  the  sea,  the  Malaria  witch 
B  the  poison  which  every  landward  breeze  carries  over  the  hills 
throughout  the  entire  region.  But  whether  in  spring,  in 
ner,  or  in  autumn,  an  inexpressible  air  of  mome  desolation  is 

it  aU !  The  human  habitations,  as  may  be  imagined,  are  few 
tar  between ;  and  the  scanty  inhabitants,  who  brave  the  perils 
le  region,  have  impressed  on  them,  only  too  legibly,  in  face  and 
,  mien  and  bearing,  the  mark  of  the  curse  to  which  they  are 
led.  It  is  not  that  the  land  is  unfertile ;  rich  and  heavy  crops 
it  be  raised  in  those  valleys  reeking  with  fever  and  ague ;  and  in 
>  cases  rich  crops  are  so  raised  ;  but  the  cultivation  is  carried  on  at 
risk  of  life,  and  with  the  certainty  of  destroyed  health  ;  and  for 
most  part  the  men  and  women  who  sow  and  reap  these  lands 
from  them  to  some  healthier  place  of  refuge  as  soon  as  ever  the 
nary  labour  has  been  done.  But  the  inhabitants  of  the  Maremma 
or  it  may  be  more  correct  to  say,  were,  some  forty  or  fifty  years 

recruited  by  a  contingent  of  a  difierent  class.  It  was,  as  has 
t  said,  a  lawless  district.  Things  were  done  in  the  Maremma,  of 
skthe  law  took  little  heed,  which  woidd  have  made  other  districts 
hot  for  the  doers  of  them.  It  was  for  the  most  part,  too,  a  safe 
oom  for  those  who  had  done  that  which  had  made  other  parts  of 

ooontry  too  hot  for  them.  For  the  murderer  or  the  hunted 
b« — in  some  cases  for  the  political  prescript  —  the  tangled 
akste  of  almost  impenetrable  thorn-bushes,  or  the  covert  a£Porded 
ibe  Titanic  ruins  of  Etruscan  walls,  situated  in  some  cases  in  the 
p&ft  of  pathless  forests,  a£Porded  a  safe  place  of  refiige^  and  an 
molested  home. 

Bit  be  asked  how  it  has  come  to  pass  that  this  ill-starred  r^on, 
bicli  was  once — ^from  a  thousand  to  two  thousand  years  ago,  per- 
91— the  thickly  inhabited  territory  of  many  large  and  prosperous 
ika,  has  now  come  to  be  a  type  of  desolation,  shimned  by  man,  and 
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cursed  by  Nature,  it  must  be  answered  that  the  change  has  been 
produced  by  long  absence  of  all  that  care  of  man's  hand  which  is 
needed  to  make  earth  fit  for  his  habitation.  The  earth  was  given 
to  man  for  his  abode  on  the  condition  of  subduing  it,  and  holding  it 
in  subjection  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow  and  the  skill  of  his  brain. 
Left  to  itself,  earth  hastens  back  to  its  unredeemed  state  of  unbeni- 
ficent  wilderness :  and  in  this  Maremma  region  special  causes  have 
been  at  work  to  make  neglect  especially  fatal.  Many  small  streams, 
all  but  dry  in  summer,  swollen  torrents  in  winter  and  spring, 
find  their  way  to  the  neighbouring  sea  among  these  hills.  But  these 
torrents  come  down  from  a  part  of  the  Apennine,  the  easily  dis- 
integrated and  friable  soil  of  which  is  carried  away  in  large  quantities 
by  the  waters  when  swollen  by  heavy  rain.  The  earth  thus  torn 
from  the  mountains  is  carried  by  the  streams  as  long  as  their  course 
is  of  a  sufficiently  torrent- like  kind  to  give  a  great  impetus  to  the 
waters.  But  as  soon  as  they  reach  the  more  level  portion  of  their 
course,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  sea,  they  slacken 
their  speed,  and  throw  down  their  burden  to  the  bottom  of  their 
channels.  Thus  their  free  exit  to  the  sea  is  impeded.  Pools  and 
stagnant  lakes  are  formed,  in  which  the  mingled  fresh  waters  and 
sea  waters  are  exposed  to  the  action  of  a  terribly  powerful  sun ; 
and  it  would  seem  that  mingled  fresh  and  sea  water  thus  acted  on, 
have  the  unfortunate  property  of  producing  a  malaria  far  more 
poisonous  than  would  result  from  even  stagnant  masses  of  either 
element  unmingled  with  the  other.  Thus  it  is  that  Nature  revenges 
man's  neglect. 

In  the  southern  part  of  the  Tuscan  Maremma,  on  the  coast,  at  the 
extremity  of  a  promontory  facing  southwards,  in  such  sort  as  to  form 
a  deep  bay,  of  which  the  general  coast-line  furnishes  the  other 
enclosing  side,  there  is  the  town  and  port  of  Talamone.  The  port 
of  Talamone !  What  memories  and  long-forgotten  sweet  classic 
rhythms  are  awakened  in  the  mind  by  the  word !  Now  the  port  looks 
as  if  the  galley  that  carried  u^neas  might  well  have  been  the  last  that 
ever  entered  it !  The  port  is  scarcely  so  to  be  called  now ;  and  the 
town  as  little  deserves  the  name  which  courtesy,  shown  to  the  memory 
of  what  once  was,  assigns  to  it.  Among  all  the  desolation  of  the 
Maremma,  there  is  scarcely  to  be  found  a  more  desolate-looking  spot. 
Decayed,  squalid,  dilapidated  human  dwellings  have  a  physiognomy 
which  speaks  an  abomination  of  desolation,  more  abhorrent  to  the 
heart  of  man  than  any  mere  absence  of  all  signs  of  man  and  his  works 
can  do. 

A  few  poverty-stricken  fishers  still  own  some  half-a-dozen  half- 

•  rotten  boats,  which  seem  to  spend  a  much  larger  portion  of  their 

time  rotting  on  the  sandy  beach  in  the  sunshine,  which  blisters  and 

bleaches  them,  than  in  the  water.     And  these,  such  as  they  are,  lie 
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not  in  what  was  once  the  port,  now  utterly  choked  up  by  sand  and 
mad,  the  accmnuhition  of  many  a  century,  but  on  the  beach  at  some 
little  distance  from  it.  Yet  the  material  aspect  of  the  scene  is  one 
of  very  great  beauty ;  and  there  is,  especially  at  eventide,  a  melan- 
choly character  about  it,  which  seems  to  harmonise  singularly  with 
the  moral  and  social  aspect  of  all  around. 

The  coast-line,  after  jutting  out  to  the  southwards,  and  sharply 

retiring  to  the  north  again,  so  as  to  form  the  promontory  that  has 

been  spoken  of,  at  the  extremity  of  which  Talamone  is  situated, 

resumes  its  southward  course  with  a  curve,  and  trends  away  in  a 

long  concave  line  of  low  sandy  beach  towards  the  foot  of  the  Monte 

Argentario,  some  ten  miles  to  the  southward.     Having  reached  the 

foot  of  that  lofty  mass,  which,  standing  out  very  boldly  from  the 

general  coast-line,  forms  almost  an  island,  the  coast  becomes  high, 

diff-like,  and  bold.     The  long  low  curving  line  of  coast,  which  thus 

extends  from  Talamone  to  the  port  of  Monte  Argentario,  may  be  said, 

foT  the  greater  and  southern  part  of  the  distance,  to  be  not  the  real 

^^oast,  inasmuch  as  it  is  merely  a  low  line  of  sand-hills,  behind  which 

^  a  large  extent  of  shallow  salt  water,  made  into  a  lake  by  another 

*mular  accuniulation  of  sand  to  the  southward  of  the  mountain,  which 

oxMt  for  these  two  connecting  sand-lines  would  be  entirely  an  island. 

The  wide  shallow  lake  is  thus  shut  in  between  what  may  be  termed 

tile  real  coast,  the  mass  of  Monte  Argentario,  and  these  two  natural 

^ykes  of  sand,  one  to  the  south  of  it,  and  the  other  to  the  north. 

They  are  very  low ;  but  yet  that  which  forms  the  visible  coast-line 

*^  the  south  of  Talamone,  is  sufficiently  high  to  prevent  the  ugly  lake 

^^ona  being  visible  from  that  distance. 

In  the  midst  of  this  so-formed  lake  stands  the  little  town  of 
^ri)etello,  communicating  with  the  main-land  by  a  spit  of  natural 
•^,  at  the  extreme  point  of  which  it  is  built,  and  with  the  ilonte 
-^gentario  by  an  artificial  causeway.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  this 
*ittle  town  so  situated  in  the  midst  of  its  salt  lake,  is,  though  not  by 
•^y  means  free  from  malaria,  yet  much  less  scourged  by  it  than 
^*^»By  other  localities  of  the  neighbourhood. 

The  Monte  Argentario  thus  immediately  faces  Talamone ;  and  a 

"Very  magnificent  object  it  is,  rising  to  the  height  of  a  very  consider- 

wle  mountain,  whose  craggy,  and  for  the  most  part  wooded  sides, 

•^  l»flied  by  the  bluest  of  bright  blue  Mediterranean  waters.     Far 

^  the  vest  of  it  rises  from  out  these  gently  sleeping  waters  the  Island 

^  the  Lily, — the  laola  del  Gif/ho, — too  far  from  the  Talamone  shore 

w  the  eye  to  distinguish  the  mingled  woodland  and  crag-land  nature 

^^'te  steep  sides,  but  near  enough  to  contribute  largely  to  the  beauty 

^«»©  acene  by  the  shifting  and  rapidly  varied  efiects  of  colour,  light, 

^  fifaude  produced  as  the  sun  gloriously  sets  behind  it. 

*t  waji  the  hour  at  which  Italians,  whether  on  the  door-stops  of 
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narrow  city  alleys,  or  by  wood-side,  or  field-side,  or  sea-side,  sodeariy 
love  to  come  forth  from  the  covering  of  roofs,  and  enjoy  the  sweek 
influences  of  their  delicious  air  and  of  the  evening  hour, — ^the  hcwir 
of  the  Ave  Maria, — ^the  dear  "  ventiquattro,"  at  which  all  toil  ceases, 
and  all  the  world  may  lawfully  give  it«elf  to  enjoyment.  It  seemed 
an  hour  which  the  still  and  melancholy  Maremma  might  in  a  special 
manner  claim  as  its  own.  The  silent  shores,  the  silent  hills,  the  aleal 
woods,  gathered  a  special  and  expressive  beauty  from  the  lights  peca* 
liar  to  the  dying  hour  of  the  day.  Even  the  squalor  of  the  miseraU.4 
little  town,  burrowing  in  the  sand,  seemed  glorified  into  a  8embkiie< 
of  beauty,  or  at  least  of  harmony,  with  the  other  elements  of  th. 
scene.  But  the  outlook  from  the  coast  seaward  was  gorgeously  an* 
magnificently  beautiful.  The  sun  was  falling  into  the  western  bin 
in  unmitigated  splendour ;  and  the  golden  pathway  through  th. 
darkening  blue  of  the  waters  came  up  from  the  far  west  like  zr 
angel's  path,  straight  to  the  spot  on  the  shore  on  which  two  wonwr 
were  sitting.  A  little  behind,  and  to  the  right  hand  of  them,  W9 
what  is  called  the  town,  and  every  pane  of  glass  remaining  in  th 
western  windows  of  it  seemed  a  strongly  burning  fire,  under  th 
painting  of  the  level  rays.  The  entire  outline  of  the  western  Iskn 
of  the  Lily  was  traced  in  burnished  gold  against  a  purple  sky.  An 
all  the  woods  and  crags  of  the  nearer  Monte  Argentario  were  bathe 
in  light  of  every  hue,  from  delicate  bloom  like  the  pink  of  a  ros^  " 
deepest  indigo,  warning  that  the  glorj-  was  quickly  passing  away. 


ClIAFfER  II. 
BY   TIIE   SE.\-SI10RE. 

The  two  women,  of  whom  I  have  spoken,  sat  on  a  huge  stone  iv 
bedded  in  the  sand  of  the  beach.  It  was  not  a  natural  rock  ; — the 
are  none  such  on  that  part  of  the  coast ; — but  a  stone  that  had  be?* 
shaped  by  the  hand  of  a  builder,  for  what  purpose  or  how  long  ag 
who  shall  say  ?  It  was,  perhaps,  the  sole  remaining  fragment 
some  pier,  which  the  Trojan  exiles  may  have  sighted  from  th^ 
galleys  as  they  followed  their  exploring  way  along  the  coast,  bi^ 
when  the  neighbouring  walls  of  Etruscan  Ansedonia  enclosed  a  livi-" 
city  instead  of  the  wild  boar's  covert  as  now  they  do  !  Or  it  ii» 
have  been  a  portion  of  some  coast  fortification  of  the  Spaniards,  of 
date  some  two  thousand  years  later !  There  it  is,  built  into  the  sa^ 
with  the  remains  of  a  huge  rusty  iron  staple  bedded  into  one  con:3 
of  it.  The  people  of  Talamone  assuredly  never  ask  themselves  h^ 
or  why  or  when  it  came  there.  It  is  natural  to  them  to  live  amc^' 
nameless  and  voiceless  fragments  of  dead  and  gone  civilisatioi^ 
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Huge  cyclopic  walk, — vast  foundations  laid  deeper  far  than  any 
modern  spado  has  cared  to  follow  them,  and  now  meaningless, — half- 
ruined  towers  standing  solitary  and  purposeless  in  the  midst  of  wide 
uncultivated  fields  or  thick  woods, — these  are  to  the  denizens  of  the 
Maremma  manifestations  of  the  general  course  of  this  world's  affairs, 
as  normal  aa  the  setting  of  the  sun,  or  the  falling  of  the  leaf,  or  the 
autiminal  visitation  of  fever. 

The  two  women  sat  on  the  ancient  stone  side  by  side,  and  gazed 
out  seaward.  They  were  not  looking  for  any  coming,  or  for  any  sea- 
borne thing  living  or  dead.  They  were  simply  gazing  at  the  scene 
before  their  eyes;  not  consciously  rendering  to  their  own  minds 
any  account  of  its  rare  beauty  ;  and  still  less  remarking  on  any  fea- 
ture of  it  in  spoken  words.  But  none  the  less  were  they  under  the 
influence  of  it,  and  vaguely  conscious  of  the  enjojTnent  arising 
from  the  contemplation  of  it,  and  from  the  combinations  of  im- 
pression and  sensation  which  resulted  from  the  specialities  of  the 
place  and  the  hour. 

"  The  holy  Virgin  knows  what  will  come  of  it !  "  said  the  yoimger 

of  the  two  women  with  a  sigh  ;  "  I  went  roimd  by  the  Madonna  delle 

Grazir,  as   I  came  in,  and  put  up  a-  couple  of  candles,  and  said 

the  whole  rosary  twice  through  !     God  grant  that  it  turn  to  good !  " 

"  I  don't  know  whether  I  would  go  with  him  if  I  was  in  your 

place,  and  you  not  a  month  out  of  bed  since  your  child  was  bom," 

eaid  her  older  companion. 

"  I  am  well  enough  able  to  go.  There  will  be  no  great  haixlship 
in  the  journey,  for  that  matter.  We  shall  travel  with  old  Santi  the 
jorocaceia  as  far  as  Civita  Vecchia ;  and  from  there  to  Rome  Sandro 
"^ill  find  some  of  the  irtturini  that  have  brought  dovrn  forcsh'^  to 
CJivita  going  back  home.  There  are  plenty  of  them,  and  Sandro 
Imows  a  many  of  them,''  replied  the  first  speaker. 

"  Oh  yes  !  I  don't  doubt  me  you'll  travel  comfortable  enough  for 
^hat  matter,"  returned  the  elder  woman;  "that's  easy  enough,  I 
:»'eckon,  when  there's  money  in  the  pocket.  But  I  wonder  you  can 
"fcear  to  leave  your  own  child,  Lucia ; — ^you  who  have  lost  one — two 

three  children,"  she  added,  holding  up  one  finger  after  another, — 

*'  and  that  too  to  go  and  bring  home  a  stranger  to  take  its  place  !  " 

"No,  not  that !     Dio  ne  giiardi  I    God  forbid !    And  you  are  not  to 

think,  Giuditta,  but  what  I  would  give  one  of  my  fingers  off  my  hand, 

that  there  was  no  question  of  going  to  Rome,  or  that  this  business 

lad  never  been  heard  of !  Santa  Madonna !  that  I  would  ! — any  finger 

T)ut  that,"  she  added,  singling,  as  her  hand  lay  in  her  lap,  the  finger 

which  bore  her  marriage-ring  ;  "  but  Sandro  says  it  must  be  so,  and 

— and — you  don't  know,  Giuditta, — ^but  Gt)d  and  the  Virgin  know, 

that  there  is  nothing — nothing  I  would  not  do,  if  it  were  only  to  get 

a  smile  from  him  I  " 
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**  And  where  did  lie  first  hear  anything  about  it  P  "  asked  tie 
woman  she  called  Giuditta. 

"  How  should  I  know  ?  I  don't  know  whose  child  it  is — ^how 
should  1?  I  don't  know  whether  Sandro  knows  himself!  He  says 
that  tliere  is  money  to  be  got  by  it ;  and  that  I  don't  know  how 
liard  money  is  to  come  by,  and — and — that  it  must  be  done ! " 

**  Pretty  money  !  that's  to  be  the  price  of  sacrificing  your  own 
child.     Bless  the  pretty  dear  little  face  of  it !  "  said  Giuditta. 

"  I  wish  it  had  been  a  boy ! "  said  the  mother,  musingly,  and 
gazing  out  into  far  distance  along  the  path  of  gold,  which  the 
rays  of  the  setting  sun  were  making  across  the  blue  waters,— 
gazing  with  those  eyes  that  seem  to  bo  looking  into  the  far  future 
rather  than  at  any  materially  visible  object  in  space.  "I  wish 
it  had  been  a  bov,  for  Sandro  would  have  liked  it  better,  and  p^ 
haps " 

Two  large  silent  tears  welled  out  from  the  large,  liquid,  mournfcl 
eyes  that  had  once  contributed  powerfully  to  make  the  speaker's  &ce 
ii  very  lovely  one,  and  might  have  made  it  seem  so  still  to  eyes  which 
could  appreciate  form  and  expression  more  than  the  freshness  rf 
merely  animal  beauty.  Two  tears  rolled  slowly  down  the  pab 
sunken  cheeks  of  delicate  clearness  and  purity  of  complexion,  spp*' 
rently  unnoticed  by  her  in  the  abstraction  of  her  mind,  busy  with 
the  far-off  **  what  might  have  been !  " 

**  Nonsense !     Have  liked  it  better  !     What  would  he  have  better 
than  a  blessed  infant  that  promises  to  grow  into  beauty  with  everj 
day  it  lives  ?     You  mark  me,  Lucia,  if  that  child  don't  live  to  to  * 
beauty  one  of  these  days !     And  suppose  you  can't  suckle  'em  both? 
asked  Giuditta  suddenly,  after  a  pause. 

"  Then  we  shall  send  the  strange  child  to  the  Innocenti  ^ 
Florence !  "  said  the  mother  with  prompt  energy.  "  Oh !  that  tf 
quite  settled.  Sandro  says  that  if  I  find,  when  the  child  is  here,  that 
I  cannot  manage  with  both,  he  will  send  the  other  child  away.  H^ 
has  promised  me  that.  But  I  dare  say  I  shall  be  able  to  keep  ^ 
both,  without  one  doing  a  bit  of  harm  to  the  other." 

"  But  why  shouldn't  you  take  the  little  one  with  you  on  yo^ 
journey  P  "  inquired  Giuditta. 

**  I  wish  I  might,  with  all  my  heart.     Santa  Madonna  !  I  wish  1 
might !     But  Sandro  will  not  let  me.     He  says  I  shall  be  back  th* 
second  day  ;  and  that,  properly  cared  for,  the  child  can  take  no  ha** 
in  that  time.     You  will  take  care  of  her,  Giuditta !     I  know  y^ 
will  care  for  her !  "  said  the  poor  mother. 

"  Never  you  fear  for  that,  Lucia,  mia  poveretta  !  I'll  care  for  ^ 
child  as  if  she  were  twice  over  my  own.  How  came  you  to  call  ^ 
Stella,  instead  of  your  own  name,  Lucia  P  "  asked  Giuditta. 

**  Stella  was  my  mother's  name;  and  two  of  the  children  I    ^ 
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baptized  Lucia.  I  would  not  try  the  name  again !  "  said  the 
iCTy  with  a  long  quiyering  sigh. 

Well,  Stella  is  a  good  name.  I  like  Stella — Stella !  Look  at 
big  shining  one  that  has  just  come  out  over  the  moimtain  there, 
le  to  this  side.  Little  Stella  will  grow  to  be  as  lovely  and  as 
bit  as  that  is  I  " 

Fhen  you  will  come  up  to  our  house  early  to-morrow  morning ; — 
hall  be  starting  early ; — or  better  still,  if  you  could  come  back 
me  to-night.  You  could  have  half  my  bed,  you  know.  Sandro 
't  be  at  home  till  to-morrow  morning,  a  little  before  it  is  time  to 
;"  said  Lucia,  again  sighing  deeply. 
Who  has  got  the  child  now  ?"  said  Giuditta. 
Old  Marta  Fosti.  She  looked  in  coming  back  from  the  town,  and 
^ged  her  to  take  the  little  one  a  bit,  while  I  came  down  to  speak 
oo.  She'll  want  to  be  going  home,  old  Marta ;  and  I  must  be 
ig  too,  for  I  have  kept  her  long  enough." 

Well,  I  will  go  with  you  to-night,  Lucia  mia  !  It  will  be  better 
\  coming  to  take  the  child  all  in  a  hurry  to-morrow  morning. 
I  will  have  time  to  tell  mo  anything  about  the  little  one.  And 
1  you'll  be  having  a  bit  of  something  when  you  get  home ;  and, 
ell  the  truth,  I  haven't  so  much  as  a  crust  in  the  house,  or  a 
Hrino  in  my  pocket !  " 

Come  along,  then.  Yes,  there  is  bread  and  a  bit  of  salanie,  and 
uk  of  wine,  in  the  house ;  and  you  are  more  than  welcome,  mia 
na  Giuditta.  Let's  go,  and  lock  your  own  door,  and  be  going  up 
hilL" 

Lnd  the  two  women  rose  from  their  seat  accordingly, 
t  was  visible  as  she  rose,  that  the  younger  woman,  whom  her 
od  had  called  Lucia,  must  have  possessed  also,  besides  great 
oty  of  face,  a  taU,  finely  formed,  and  even  elegant  figure.  But 
^  was  now  an  air  of  suffering  and  a  faded  appearance,  which 
e  at  present  more  markedly  characteristic  of  her  person.  It  was 
that  there  was  any  symptom  of  hard  poverty  about  her  appearance, 
dress  was  of  a  superior  kind  to  that  of  her  friend  Giuditta. 
1  there  was  no  appearance,  notwithstanding  what  Giuditta  had 
of  the  state  of  her  finances,  and  of  the  emptiness  of  the  cupboard 
omey  that  she  either  was  suffering  from  any  very  severe  degree 
K)Terty.  She  was  a  bony,  square-built  woman,  rather  under  the 
die  height,  the  robust  strength  of  whose  constitution  seemed  to 
e  given  her  an  immunity  from  the  normal  attacks  of  fever  and 
ic,  which  had  left  their  marks  on  nearly  every  man  and  woman  of 
population.  She  was  decently  and  comfortably  dressed  in  a 
nrt  petticoat  of  blue  serge,  with  a  gay-coloured  little  shawl,  folded 
^nnwiae,  over  her  back  and  shoulders,  so  worn  as  to  let  her  arms, 
A  ia  dean  but  coarse  white  cloth  spun  from  hempen  yam,  come 
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freely  out  from  beneath  it.  On  her  head  she  wore  nothing  but 
own  abundant  bkck  hair,  now  streaked  with  grey.  Ginditta  Pe 
was  the  widow  of  a  man  who  had  kept  a  small  attemjit  at  a  men 
shop  in  the  town  of  Talamone,  and  she  now  maintained  hersd 
best  she  might  by  acting  as  a  tailoress  for  male  or  female  custoi 
indiscriminately;  often,  in  the  case  of  her  country  patrons,  gdnj 
their  house  and  staying  there  to  do  what  had  to  be  done  in  the 
of  mending  up  the  habiliments  of  the  family,  and  remaining  t 
till  the  job  was  done.  She  thus  managed  to  "  buscare  la  rita"  a 
Italian  would  say,  without  suffering  from  any  of  the  severer  ill 
poverty,  though  it  often  occurred  to  her  to  be  sore  in  need  of  « 
little  assistance,  which  it  had  often  been  in  the  power  of  I 
Vallardi— that  was  her  friend's  name— to  give. 

Lucia  was  the  wife  of  Alessandro,  or  Sandro  Vallardi,  and  1 
lived  in  a  lone  house  amid  the  woods,  on  the  high  ground  of 
promontory  at  the  point  of  which  Talamone  is  situated.  "W 
Sandro  Vallardi  was  it  would  not  be  easy  to  state  so  simply 
straightforwardly  as  has  been  done  with  reference  to  Signora  Qiu< 
Fermi  and  her  late  husband.  To  tell  what  he  had  been  would  in^ 
a  longer  story  than  can  conveniently  be  told  here  on  the  thresho 
another  story,  with  which  his  antecedents  had  but  small  and  ind 
connection.  lie  was  a  man  evidently  of  superior  education — ^tc 
the  ordinary  phrase — ^to  that  of  the  peasants  and  fishermen  who  ] 
around  him.  But  it  miglit  be  gathered,  even  from  so  much  of 
and  his  life  as  was  patent  to  the  observation  of  the  very  small  1 
world  in  which  his  home-life  was  passed,  that  whatever  that  ed 
tion  had  been,  the  moral  results  of  it  could  not  be  said  to  make 
the  superior  of  the  more  ignorant  boors  who  almost  exclusively  i 
up  that  world. 

In  a  word,  it  was  tolerably  well  known  in  that  little  remote 
isolated  world  that  the  occupations  of  Sandro  Vallardi  were  sue 
put  him  at  odds  with  the  laws  of  the  other  big  world  which  I 
away  under  happier  skies  than  theirs,  in  Florence,  in  Leghon 
Sienna.  And  it  was  still  more  clear,  though  the  house  in  whid 
occasionally,  and  his  wife  Lucia  constantly,  lived,  was  his  < 
together  with  the  three  or  four  acres  of  almost  uncidtivated 
around  it,  yet  that  no  miracle  of  highest  agricultural  care  and  «» 
could  extract  thence  the  means  of  subsistence,  and  of  that  degn 
comparative  case  of  circumstances  which  characterised  the  Val 
household,  as  contrasted  with  that  of  the  other  inhabitants, 
nobody  cared  to  make  any  inquiries,  or  even  conjectures,  on 
subject.  It  was  one  of  those  many  matters  which  an  Italian  v 
nature  and  breeding  and  traditional  habits  teach  him  are  bettei 
known  or  inquired  into.  What  was  the  good  of  knowing  P  Per 
inquiry  or  spying  might  lead  to  knowledge  which  might  at  some 
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or  other  turn  out  to  be  very  inconvenient.  Who  could  say? 
Suppose  those  troublers  of  life,  the  lawyers,  should  one  day  or  other 
ccmie  asking  questions,  how  much  better  and  pleasanter  to  be  able  to 
say  at  once,  with  a  safe  conscience,  that  they  knew  nothing ! — ^the 
answer  which  every  Italian  would  always  fain  give  to  any  legal, 
magisterial,  or  police  inquiry. 

Nor  did  the  vague  general  notion  of  the  nature  of  the  affairs  in 
whict  Signor  Sandro  Vallardi  might  be  supposed  to  occupy  himself 
during  his  long  and  frequent  absences  from  home,  at  all  tend  to 
produce  any  feeling  of  dislike  or  reprobation  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  around  him.  Who  would  not  pitch  lawyers,  and  tribunals, 
and  courts,  with  all  their  rules,  and  exactions,  and  botherations,  and 
taxes,  to  the  devil,  if  they  could  and  dared  P  Surely  he  who  waged 
war  against  all  this  must  be  regarded  as  an  exceptionally  fine  fellow, 
as  long  as  he  did  so  successfully,  and  must  be  entitled  to  commisera- 
tion and  compassion  if  it  should  come  to  pass  that  in  the  long  run 
the  unequal  struggle  should  go  against  him.  > 

And  then  Vallardi  looked  like  a  fine  fellow,  a  great  point  with  all 
people,  and  especially  so  with  the  southern  nature  of  the  Italians, 
He  was  a  man  of  some  forty  years  of  age,  tall  and  muscular,  with  a 
liandsome  face,  abundant  black  beard,  moustaches,  and  whiskers,  a 
large  dark  eye  deep  simken  under  a  somewhat  forbidding,  but  still 
landsome  brow,  a  straight  nose,  white  teeth,  and  a  complexion  of 
cheAs,  throat,  and  neck  as  deep-red  a  brown  as  quickly  circulating 
Hood,  and  plenty  of  it,  and  habitual  exposure  to  sun  and  every  sort 
rf  weather,  could  make  it.  How  could  such  a  man — especially  when 
doihed  in  a  laced  black  velveteen  carniera,  or  large  jacket,  a  high 
Mack  felt  hat,  leather  breeches,  and  gaiters  showing  a  well-made 
kg — ^be  otherwise  than  a  fine  fellow,  and  clearly  in  the  right  in  any 
Terences  he  might  have  with  odious  law  and  lawyers  ? 

Lucia  had  deemed  him  a  fine  fellow, — the  finest  she  had  ever 

bu)wn,  at  the  time  when  she  first  saw'him, — and  had  accordingly 

given  him,  as  his  by  right  divine,  all  she  had  to  give,  her  heart 

^d  herself.     There  is  nothing  unusual  or  surprising  in  that.     But 

it  may  appear  so  to  those  who  knew  something  of  their  reciprocal 

^Utions  since,  and  nothing  of  a  woman's  heart,  that  her  opinion  on 

tke  subject  still  remained  well-nigh  unchanged.    She  had  discovered, 

^eed,  with  infinite  heartbreak  and  unending  self-reproach,  that  she 

^  not,  as  she  had  once  hoped  she  might  have  been,  a  due  and 

fittmg  mate  for  one  so  highly  gifted ; — that  her  poverty  of  nature 

^d  unworthiness  had  failed  to  retain  his  love.     But  her  own  love 

>iid  admiration  for  the  man,  who  had  been,  and  was  still  for  her, 

"te  embodiment  of  her  conception  of  the  heroic,  was  unchanged  and 

changeable.     He  was  still  her  beau-ideal,  her  master,  her  lord,  her 

P>d!    His  smallest  meed  of  approbation  was  the  highest  bliss  to 
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which  she  aspired ; — ^his  most  transient  smile  her  happiness  foi 
day! 

It  was  an  unquestioning,  unchangeable,  animal-like  deyotioa ; 
a  devotion  of  that  kind  which  most  men  think  one  of  the  most  bei 
tiful  spectacles  the  world  can  offer ;  and  which  most  women  theref 
profess  to  think  beautiful  also.  Certainly  poor  Lucia,  in  the  blindn 
of  her  fetichism,  the  rich  overflowing  of  her  love,  the  fulness  of  I 
loving  heart,  commends  herself  to  our  pitying  love.  But  I  cam 
think  her  error  beautiful,  though  it  is  tragic.  I  do  not  like 
admire  real  tragedies.  I  think  that  if  the  Fates  had  willed  to  ] 
our  poor  Lucia  in  her  youth  through  a  course  of  Euclid  and  co: 
sections,  she  would  have  been  less  likely  to  make  a  fatal  mistake  a 
wreck  herself  upon  it. 

Is  it  a  latent  consciousness  of  this  truth  that  makes  most  of  i 
master-sex  so  averse  to  "  imfeminising  "  the  female  mind  by  any  si 
discipline  P 


Chapter  III. 

BEFORE  THE  WEST  FRONT  OF  THE  LATERAK. 

There  is  perhaps  no  spot  in  all  Rome  which  appeals  more  forci 
to  the  imagination  by  its  associations,  or  to  the  eye  by  its  sp^ 
beauty,  than  the  open  space  at  the  west  front  of  the  Ijateran. 
can  hardly  be  that  any  visitor  to  the  Eternal  City  can  have  forgot 
it.     Behind  him  who  stands  on  the  broad  platform  boimded  by 
three  or  four  large  shallow  stone  steps,  which  raise  it  above 
level  of  the  surrounding  turf,  is  the  mother  church  of  Christend< 
St.  Peter's,  with  all  its  magnificence,  is  but  (historically  and  mow 
considered)  the  rank  fungus  growth  of  a  period  when  the  can 
which  had  begun  to  sap  the  strength  of  the  Church,  and  which  b 
working,  and  will  work   its  ruin,  were  already  in   existence  ;- 
period,  too,  when  the  golden  age  of  architecture  had  already  paw 
away.     The  purely   ecclesiastical  associations  connected  with  tl 
gorgeous  fabric  are  all  disastrous,  and  belong  to  a  period  of  dedii 
and  debasement.     The  very  style  of  its  architecture  speaks  of  chuK 
degeneration.  Not  so  is  it  with  the  venerable  structure  of  the  Lateral 
And  surely  if  tliere  bo  any  building  in  the  world,  the  history  of  whi 
must  make  it  venerable  in  the  eyes  of  Christians  of  every  mode 
faith,  it  must  be  this !     Every  stone  of  the  ancient  pile  is  instil 
with  memories  of  the  times  when  Mother  Church  was  still  a  civili^i 
and  beneficent  agent,  and  had  not  yet  become  the  bane  and  en0 
of  humanity.     Every  form  and  detail  of  ornamentation  carries 
mind  back  to  the  best  ages  of  architectural  art. 
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Standing  thus  before  those  venerable  portals,  the  eye  sweeps  with 
its  gaze  the  whole  of  the  hill  ranges  which  shut  in  the  Campagna  to 
the  south.  And  surely  for  mere  material  beauty  there  is  not  such 
another  range  of  hills  on  earth  !  Across  the  melancholy  Campagna, 
dumb  with  the  terrible  oppression  of  its  countless  memories  pressed 
down  into  its  silent  bosom  by  the  weight  of  layer  over  layer  of  suc- 
cessive civilisations  vanished,  stretches  still  with  giant  strides  the 
mighty  line  of  arches  which  were  raised  by  the  people  who  dwelt  on 
the  soil  and  possessed  it  before  Christ  was  bom !  On  the  right 
hand  of  one  standing  as  I  have  supposed,  there  is  close  under  the 
city  wall  one  of  the  prettiest  graveyards  in  the  world, — the  Pro- 
testant burying-place,  with  the  great  pyramid  tomb  of  one  who  was 
neither  Catholic  nor  Protestant  towering  above  the  modem  tomblets 
lying  at  its  feet.  Close  in  front  of  the  gazer  is  the  old  Porta  di  San 
Giovanni,  through  which  some  picturesque  sample  of  the  picturesque 
Roman  life  is  sure  to  be  passing ;  one  of  those  quaint  wine-carts, 
with  its  little  triangular  perch  of  skins  and  boughs  arranged  to 
protect  the  driver  from  the  simshine  ;  or  a  flock  of  goats,  with  their 
four  or  five  buskined  goatherds,  hardly  less  shaggy  and  wild-looking 
than  the  animals  they  are  driving. 

In  short,  it  would  be  difficult  to  name  a  spot  where  all  the  spe- 
cialities which  go  to  make  Rome  xmique  among  the  cities  of  the 
world,  are  combined  with  so  happy  and  perfect  an  efiect  as  that  wild- 
looking  bit  of  open  groimd  before  the  west  front  of  the  Lateran 
Basilica. 

It  is  again  eventide  on  the  third  day  after  that  on  which'  Lucia 
Vallardi  and  Giuditta  Fermi  conversed  on  the  shore  near  Talamone. 
It  is  again  the  hour  of  the  Ave  Maria ;  and  the  sun  is  gilding  the 
mountains  to  the  south  of  the  Campagna  with  hues  as  gorgeous  as 
those  he  lent  on  that  evening  to  the  Isola  del  Giglio  and  the  Monte 
Argentario.  Close  at  the  foot  of  the  old  wall  which  encloses  a  por- 
tion of  the  collegiate  buildings  of  the  Lateran,  and  forms  a  right 
angle  with  the  west  front  of  the  church  to  the  right  hand  of  it,  a 
group  of  three  figures  is  sitting  on  the  turf,  listlessly,  to  all  appear- 
ance, enjoying  the  pleasantness  of  the  evening  hour.  They  sit  by 
preference  in  the  small  space  of  shade  cast  by  the  wall ;  for,  though 
it  is  still  April,  the  sun  has  begun  to  have  considerable  power,  and 
his  level  rays  darted  full  against  the  front  of  the  church,  are  more 
scorching  than  an  Italian,  always  cautious  of  exposing  himself  to  the 
heat  of  a  spring  sun,  would  needlessly  afifront.  The  group  of  per- 
sons in  question  are  nearly  the  only  living  beings  visible  in  the  wide 
space  between  the  church  and  the  city  gate,  which  equally  take  their 
name  from  St.  John.  Nearly  so ;  not  quite.  There  is  a  small 
country  cart,  drawn  by  a  pair  of  dove-coloured  oxen — ^huge,  gaunt, 
^^ld-looking  beasts,  with  thin  flanks  and  huge  ribs,  very  visible 
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under  the  loose  hide,  and  colossal  horns — and  its  driver  in  alouehc 
hat  and  shaggy  sheepskin  coat,  slowly  approaching  the  city  gate,  o 
its  homeward  way  to  some  farm  in  the  Campagna.  And  there  ai 
three  or  four  lazy  officials  of  the  gate  lounging  their  seedy  lives  awi 
under  the  shadow  of  its  roof.  But  this  is  at  a  considerable  distant 
from  the  church,  and  from  the  spot  where  the  above-mentioned  groi 
is  sitting,  and,  prowling  as  they  are  under  the  deep  shadow  of  tl 
gateway,  they  are  hardly  visible.  There  is  a  solitary  goat  browsii 
under  the  wail  which  stretches  from  the  gate  in  the  direction  of  tl 
Protestant  Cemetery' ;  and  there  is  an  old  sacristan,  but  half  alii 
apparently,  standing  at  the  western  door  of  the  southern  aisle  of  tl 
church,  to  which  he  has  crawled  from  some  inner  recesses  of  the  hu| 
pile,  to  enjoy — he,  too— for  a  few  minutes  the  evening  air,  and  1 
look  once  again  on  the  glorious  prospect  of  mountain,  plain,  ruine 
tower  and  crumbling  arch,  which  he  had  looked  on  daily  for  moi 
than  half  a  century,  while  still  they  changed  not,  save  with  tt 
changing  light  of  the  changing  seasons. 

No  other  life  was  breathing  in  all  that  wide  extent.  And  vec 
soon  there  was  no  longer  even  that.  The  "  sweet  hour  of  gloaming 
is  nowhere  sweeter  than  in  Italy ;  but  it  is  very  short.  If  it^ 
brighter  than  under  more  northern  skies,  its  flitting  must  be,  as  ti. 
song  says,  "  still  the  fleetest ! "  No  sooner  has  the  last  limb  of  ft 
sun  disappeared  behind  the  rim  of  the  horizon  in  these  southern  la 
tudes  than  it  is  night.  And  your  Roman,  even  in  April,  loves  m 
the  dews  of  the  hour  which  follows  the  sunset.  The  old  sacrist 
has  retired  from  his  brief  airing,  and  has  closed  the  heavy  par 
behind  him  with  a  hollow  sound,  re-echoed  from  the  lofty  wall  unj« 
which  the  group  of  three  were  sitting,  which  seemed  the  knell  of  ;; 
another  day  gathered  to  the  tomb  of  its  predecessors.  The  pease 
and  his  oxen  have  passed  out  of  the  gate ;  and  the  denizens  of  it  YlM 
cowered  in  beneath  the  shelter  of  their  dens  in  the  thickness  of  't 
old  walls ;  a  little  urchin  has  emerged  from  some  hole  in  ruined  n^ 
or  tower,  and  has  led  away  homewards  his  friend  and  companion  ^ 
solitary  goat ;  and  it  is  night,  and  all  is  silent  as  the  grave. 

Still  the  three  persons  sitting  at  the  foot  of  the  wall  do  not  mc 
from  their  position.  Apparently  they  are  heedless  of  the  Boi^ 
dews ;  but  it  is  hardly  likely  that  they  are  continuing  to  sit  there  • 
the  sake  of  enjoyment.  They  are,  to  all  appearance,  waiting ;  0 
the  time  or  the  person  for  whom  they  are  waiting  has  not  yet  cof^ 
Twice  the  deep-toned  bell  of  the  church  has  tolled  out  the  quarteaP 
an  hour,  and  the  little  knot  of  three — two  men  and  a  woman — h^^ 
remained  impassably  sitting  in  the  same  position  at  the  foot  of  '' 
wall. 

At  last  a  figure  emerges  from  the  darkness  round  the  south- wes^ 
comer  of  the  church,  and  advances  into  the  open  flagged 
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fitmt  of  the  bnilding.     It  is  comparatively  liglit  there ;  for  the  flag- 

fftcmes  are  white,  and  there  is  no  building  to  intercept  the  little  light 

Hxx^  gfcill  comes  out  of  the  western  sky.     The  figure — a  long,  slender, 

d&irk  figure,  with  a  singularly  unbroken  column-like  outline — comes 

slowly  towards  the  middle  of  the  church  front,  and  pauses  there  to 

IcK3]c  peerin^y  around  him.      At  the  same  time  the  three  sitters  rise 

fr^ocm  the  ground,  and  move,  not  towards  the  new  comer  still  standing 

in.     the  midst  of  the  open  flagged  space,  but  a  little  way  along  the 

foot  of  the  wall.  Their  movement  has  attracted,  as  they  had  intended, 

Hx^  attention  of  the  figure  in  front  of  the  church,  and  he  comes 

io^^rards  them,  slowly,  and  with  apparent  caution. 

Tt  is  a  tall  young  man,  evidently,  from  his  dress,  a  seminarist,  or 
sozne  such  aspirant  to  the  ecclesiasticcl  career,  on  whom  Borne  sets 
h^x*  mark  from  the  very  early  years  of  childhood.  The  young  man 
in.  <}uestion,  however,  must  have  been  nearly,  if  not  quite,  of  years  to 
i^oeive  his  first  orders ;  and  he  may  perhaps  have  been  a  sub-deacon. 
E^oubtless  any  one  properly  instructed  in  such  matters  would  have  known 
^  once,  from  some  speciality  of  his  costume,  whether  such  was  the 
ca«e  or  not.  To  the  tminitiated,  the  question  was  doubtful.  He  was 
clothed  in  a  long,  black,  close-fitting,  and  perfectly  straight-cut  gar- 
Kx^nt  of  the  cassock  kind,  which  reached  &om  his  neck  to  his  heels, 
ixici  gave  him,  as  he  stepped  slowly  across  the  open  space,  the  appear- 
■^'^ce  of  a  black  moving  column.  His  arms  were  held  up  in  front  of 
'^^s  breast,  and,  as  he  neared  those  he  was  apparently  seeking,  it 
^^>xild  be  seen  that  he  carried  something  in  them ;  but  the  burden, 
Uc€  all  else  about  him,  was  black,  and  the  nature  of  it  therefore  un- 
u^tinguishable. 

"When  he  had  come  near  enough  to  the  waU  under  which  the  two 
*^^ii  and  the  woman  had  been  sitting  to  be  within  the  shadow  which 
*^^ill  made  it  a  little  darker  there  than  in  the  open  part  of  the  ground, 
^*^^  three  who  had  been  waiting  advanced  to  meet  him.     And  one  of 
^Ixe  men,  a  fine,  stalwart  figure,  above  the  ordinary  height — Sandto 
^^ardi,  as  the  reader  has  already  doubtless  divined — stepped  out  a 
in  advance  of  the  others,  and  said  to  the  young  ecclesiastic : — 
Are  you  seeking  one  from  the  Tuscan  Maremma,  signore  ? '' 
Si,  signore,"  returned  the  young  man ;  "  I  am  sent  here  to  seek 
^  man  and  a  woman,  who  come  from  that  part  of  the  country." 
"We  come  thence,  signore,"  returned  VaUardi. 
^  But  you  are  three.     My  instructions  were  that  I  was  to  meet  one 
^Ei^fiii  and  one  woman,"  rejoined  the  young  figure,  who  still  held  his 
^^'inden,  covered  with  a  black  shawl,  close  to  his  person. 

*'  I  am  the  man,  and  this  is  the  woman  !  "  said  Yallardi,  indicating 

Ws  wife  with  his  hand.     "  This  young  man,"  he  continued,  pointing 

to  the  third  of  the  party,  who  hung  a  little  behind  his  companions, 

^is  merely  a  servant  of  mine,  whom  I  have  brought  with  mc  in  case 
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my  wife  might  need  any  more  attendance  on  the  journey  than  I  a 
give  her.  What  you  have  in  charge  to  bring  me — ^under  that  b' 
shawl  there — is  something  to  be  entrusted  to  a  woman  rather  t 
to  a  man,  is  it  not  ?  That  may  satisfy  you  that  you  are  speakin 
the  right  person." 

"  Oh  !  it  is  no  doubt  all  right.      Besides,  my  orders  are  not  to 
questions,  but  to  deliver  this  child  to  those  whom  I  should  find  ] 
awaiting  it.     You  are  prepared  to  receive  a  child,  signore,  are 
not  ?  "  said  the  young  man. 

"  I  should  like,  however,  to  make  sure  that  there  is  no  mistake 
hearing  from  you  the  name  of  the  person  who  sends  the  child, 
it  is  that  of  my  friend  and  correspondent,  then  I  shall  bo  sure  t! 
it  is  all  right.     It  will  be  more  satisfactorj^"  said  Vallardi. 

**  My  instructions  were,  as  I  have  said,  signore,  to  ask  no  questic 
and  they  were  also  to  answer  none,"  said  the  young  ecclesiastic  i 
patiently.  "  I  was  told,  indeed,  that  none  would  be  asked  me," 
added. 

"  Very  well.  So  be  it.  Caution  is  good  in  these  things,  dou 
less ;  and  doubtless,  too,  it  is  all  right.  My  wife  is  ready  to  recc 
the  child,"  said  Vallardi. 

Lucia  advanced  a  step  as  her  husband  spoke ;  and  the  young  se: 
narist,  or  deacon — whichever  he  may  have  been — removed  the  bl 
shawl  which  covered  the  child  he  had  been  holding  in  his  arms,  i 
placed  it,  fast  asleep,  in  a  large  and  warm  wrapper  which  Lucia  ] 
brought  with  her  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  it.  She  received 
child  in  silence,  wrapped  it  carefully,  and  held  it  to  her  bosom. 

"  I  have  to  tell  you,  further,"  said  the  young  ecclesiastic,  "  t 
the  child  is  a  female,  that  it  has  been  baptized ;  you  may  name 
however,  as  you  will.  I  have  no  further  orders."  And  so  saying 
turned  on  his  heel,  and  recrossed  the  open  flagged  space  in  fron* 
the  church,  towards  the  south-western  comer,  round  which  he  1 
come,  without  once  looking  behind  him. 

If  he  had  done  so,  he  would  have  seen  the  third  member  of 
little  party  from  the  Maremma  stealthily  following  him  ;  or  rail 
probably,  even  if  he  had  turned  to  look,  he  would  have  become  aw 
of  nothing  of  the  sort.     For  '*  II  Gufone," — the  big  owl, — ^wh 
was  the  soubriquet  by  which  Signer  Vallardi's  follower  was  knc 
among  his  friends,  was  a  masterly  hand  at  the  execution  of  sud 
commission  as  that  wherewith  he  was  now  entrusted ;  and  for 
performance  of  which  he  had  been  expressly  brought  from  Talamc 
He  would  have  found  no  difficulty  in  tracking  a  more  experien 
and  difficult  quarry  than  the  young  ecclesiastic  from  one  end 
Rome  to  the  other.     When  Vallardi  had  asked  for  the  name  of 
sender  of  the  child,  he  had  not  expected  that  his  question  would 
answered.    It  cost  nothing  to  try ;  and  it  was  possible  that  some 
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of  information  might  have  been  gleaned  from  the  reply.  But  he  had 
brought  II  Gufone  with  him  to  Rome,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
dogging  the  steps  of  the  person  who  should  bring  the  infant,  and 
thus  discovering  who  the  parties  were  who  consigned  the  child  he 
had  undertaken  to  receive  to  his  keeping. 

Vallardi  stood  still  and  silent  for  a  minute  or  two,  watching  the 
stealthy  progress  of  II  Gufone  across  the  pavement,  and  till  he 
vanished  round  the  south-western  corner  of  the  church,  with  a  smile. 
Then  turning  quickly  to  his  wife,  who  was  trying  to  see  by  the  faint 
light  of  the  stars,  now  peeping  forth,  what  the  child  she  had  received 
was  like,  he  said,  as  he,  too,  turned  to  quit  the  open  space — 

"  Come ;  come  along !  put  up  the  brat.  You  will  have  time 
enough  to  look  at  it ;  more  than  enough.  Come  along,  or  Gamba 
will  think  we  are  not  coming  to-night." 

*'  How  far  have  we  to  walk?  "  asked  Lucia. 

"  IIow  far  ?  To  the  gate,  of  course ;  the  gate  for  Civita.  One 
would  think  the  woman  was  a  fool !  Don't  you  know  that  Gamba 
has  to  go  to  Civita  to-night,  and  is  waiting  for  us  outside  the  gate?" 
said  Vallardi,  as  he  walked  on  with  a  quick  stride. 

**  I  did  not  know  it,  Sandro,"  replied  his  wife  meekly;  "  you  never 
told  me." 

"  I  suppose  you  thought  that  you  were  going  to  stay  at  Rome  for 
the  rest  of  your  days.     But  that  would  not  quite  suit." 

**  I  am  quite  contented  to  go  back  to  Talamone,  Sandro.  I  am 
sure  I  had  rather  be  where  you  are,  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world 
— let  it  be  Rome,  or  anywhere  else,"  said  the  poor  wife. 

"  But  I  am  not  at  Talamone  very  often,  or  am  like  to  be  much. 
But  come,  let's  get  on.  You'll  go  better  if  you  save  your  breath, 
and  don't  chatter." 

The  husband  and  wife  left  the  open  space,  passing  round  the  same 
comer  of  the  church  by  which  the  young  ecclesiastic,  with  II  Gufone 
at  his  heels,  had  preceded  them.  But  they  neither  of  them  perceived 
that  they  also  were  followed  in  their  turn. 

Near  to  the  west  door  of  the  northern  aisle  of  the  great  church 
there  is  a  large  buttress  jutting  out  some  four  or  five  feet,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  throw  the  corner  behind  it  into  very  deep  shadow. 
From  this  dark  nook  a  slight  figure  darted  forth,  just  at  the  same 
moment  as  Sandro  and  Lucia  Vallardi  passed  round  the  opposite 
corner  of  the  church.  It  was  the  figure  of  a  young  lad,  of  some 
fifteen  years  old  or  thereabouts,  dressed  like  the  son  of  a  well-to-do 
farmer ;  a  light,  lithe,  active  figure,  barefooted,  though  no  other  part 
of  his  costume  seemed  to  indicate  poverty. 

He  flitted  across  the  wide  front  of  the  church  with  the  agility 
and  noiselessness  of  a  squirrel,  and  succeeded  with  little  diflSculty  in 
tracking  Vallardi  and  his  wife  through  the  streets  of  Rome  till  they 
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came  to  the  gate  leading  towards  Oivita  Yecchia.  Ther»  lie 
up  with  tiiem,  and  passed  the  gate  at  the  same  time,  remaiki 
Yallardi  in  passing  that  he  was  all  behind  hand,  and  must  mail 
best  of  his  way  to  his  father's  farm,  three  miles  from  the  gate. 
saying,  he  set  off  running  along  the  road,  while  Gamba,  the  veti 
was  taking  the  corn-bags  from  his  horse's  mouth,  and  Sandr 
Lucia  were  taking  their  places  in  the  carriage.  But  as  soob 
had  reached  a  spot  in  the  road  out  of  sight  frxnn  the  gate,  he  ate 
hid  himself  behind  a  hedge,  and  when  the  vettura  passed,  jump 
behind  it,  and  there  remained  till  it  neared  the  station  for  iti 
and  the  baiting  of  the  horses.  Then  skulking  by  in  the  dai 
repeated  the  same  process  when  the  carriage  again  overtodk 
and  arrived  at  Civita  Yecchia  at  the  same  time  with  his  tmcon 
fellow-travellers.  And  he  started  with  them  again,  or  rather  a 
behind  them,  when  they  left  Civita  Yecchia  at  a  little  after 
on  the  following  day.  The  pace  at  which  the  procacda  tra' 
on  the  hilly  Maremma  road,  along  the  coast  between  Civita  Y( 
and  Orbetello,  the  place  to  which  he  was  bound,  was  not  such 
try  the  powers  of  a  less  active  courier  than  he  who  was  traddn 
course  of  Signer  Sandro,  severely.  There  were  frequent  hali 
refreshment  of  man  and  beast,  and  for  the  execution  of  commii 
along  the  line  of  road.  The  active  barefoot  little  peasant  o 
Campagna  kept  up  with  his  quarry  with  very  little  difficulty 
never  lost  sight  of  them  till  he  had  fairly  seen  tiiem  housed  in  S 
Yallardi's  house  on  the  wild  hill-side  on  the  wooded  promo 
above  Talamone. 

He  then  quietly,  and  with  cautious  care  not  to  be  seen  till  b 
dose  to  the  more  inhabited  part  of  the  country,  struck  across  the  i 
and  fields  in  the  direction  of  Orbetello,  there,  apparently  being 
ciently  supplied  with  money,  obtained  refreshment  and  rest,  an 
the  following  day  made  the  best  of  his  way  back  to  Borne. 

What  he  did  as  soon  as  he  arrived  there,  will  be  seen  in  due  i 
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gufone's   report. 

Sandro  Yai.lardi  remained  at  home  after  his  return  from  I 
for  a  longer  time  than  he  had  ever  done  for  very  many  mc 
before.  Nor  was  he  during  this  time  specially  surly  or  bruti 
his  wife.  And  poor  Lucia  almost  began  to  dare  hope  that  b 
days  than  the  past  might  yet  be  in  store  for  her.  Something  <rf 
old  light  came  back  into  her  eye ;  and  at  times,  when  a  gleam  of  1 
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tha;t  Sandro  still  loved  her,  croseed  her  mind,  a  delicate  shade  of 
rose-odour  would  slightly  flush  her  clear  and  transparent  cheek,  and 
show  her,  to  any  eyes  that  could  appreciate  beauty  of  a  pale  and 
delicate  cast,  to  be  still  a  very  handsome  woman. 

Jt  yery  soon  began,  however,  to  be  evident  that  Lucia  would  not 
be  able  to  give  nourishment  to  both  her  own  little  Stella  and  to 
I«eoQK»m  at  the  same  time.  She  confessed  this  inability  to  her  husband 
iri^  fear  and  trembling,  dreading  that  it  would  be  the  occasion  of 
an.  outburst  of  anger  and  violence.  But  he  bore  the  disappointment, 
iT  crach  it  were,  with  moderation,  and  told  her  if  she  would  try  it  a 
li^itie  longer,  only  till  II  Ghifone  should  return  from  Rome,  the  neces- 
iBJTj  step  for  relieving  her  should  be  taken. 

H  Ghifone  had  been  longer  absent  than  Yallardi  had  expected. 
ISr^vertheleBS  he  waited  patiently  at  home,  rarely  leaving  the  house, 
ejccsept  to  stroll  up  the  hill  with  a  gun  over  his  shoulder,  till  the 
fleoond  night  after  their  return  from  Eome.  And  on  that  evening, 
irlille  Sandro  was  smc&ing  his  cigar  after  supper,  and  Lucia  was 
dx^ding  her  cares  as  best  she  might  between  the  two  claimants  on 
tbem,  the  door  of  the  house  was  opened,  and  II  Gufone  made  his 
ftppearaace. 

As  seen  in  the  darkness  of  the  evening,  under  the  shade  of  the 

Lnteran,  there  was  little  to  remark  about  him  beyond  the  general 

•ppearanoe  of  lightness  and  agility,  joined  to  a  slender  and  somewhat 

Wider-siced  figure.   As  he  entered  the  light  of  the  large  room, — ^haU, 

kitdieii,  9n.d  eating-room,  all  in  ^e, — ^in  which  Yallardi  and  his 

wi&  were  sitting,  the  pecidiarities  of  II  Gufone's  appearance  might 

luive  attracted  more  observaticm.     The  wide  and  lofty  room  which 

oocQpied  the  greater  part  of  the  ground-floor  of  the  house,  and  was, 

uideed,  the  only  portion  of  that  floor  used  for  purposes  of  living 

m»  was  lighted,  not  only  nor  chiefly  by  the  one  tall  brass  oil  lamp, 

wliich  was  buming  on  the  table,  but  by  a  blazing  fire  of  huge 

I^^fiiggots  buming  in  an  enormous  hearth.     For  it  was  in  the 

H&r^mna.     And  though  at  Some  it  might  be  desirable  to  seek 

belter  from  the  rays  of  the  April  setting  sun,  on  the  hill  above 

-^^^lamone  it  was  both  more  comfortable,  and  wiser  in  a  sanitary  point 

^  view,  to  cheer  the  April  night  with  a  good  roaring  fire,  the 

^^terials  for  which  were  to  be  had  in  any  plenty  for  the  cutting, 

WitluQ  ten  paces  of  the  door. 

As  n  Gufone,  entering  with  the  manner  of  one  who  was  no 
■*^Miger,  either  to  the  place  or  the  people  in  it,  came  forward  into 
^  li^t  of  the  blazing  fire,  I  have  said  the  appearance  of  him  was 
^  8Q«ewfaat  peculiar  one.  He  had  an  immense  head,  made  to  look 
*^  bigger  by  the  dishevelled  condition  of  his  elf-like  shock  bush  of 
^^9 — liair  of  a  very  different  sort  from  such  as  we  are  wont,  errone- 
^h  to  consider  as  the  invariable  product  of  Italian  blood.    Nanni* 
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or  Gioyanniy  Scocco, — ^for  such  were  the  baptismal  and  anoest: 
names  which  II  Gufone  kept  for  use  on  high  and  solemn  occasions,- 
was  undeniably  Italian  in  every  sense  of  the  word*  And  Titii 
though  he  was  not  wont  to  select  exactly  such  types  as  II  Gufone  : 
the  subjects  of  his  brush,  has  left  to  us  abundant  proofs  that  h 
exactly  of  the  tint  of  his  was  in  that  day  not  unfrequently  to  be  sc 
on  the  heads  of  high-bom  Italian  beauties.  It  is  not,  perhaps, 
common  among  either  the  men  or  women  belonging  to  the  lo? 
grades  in  the  social  scale.  But  as  for  the  inheritance  of  blood,  n 
knows,  for  that  matter,  by  what  paths,  or  through  what  chann 
it  passes  P  Assuredly  Nanni  Scocco  himself  could  have  thrown  1 
little  light  on  the  genealogical  question  as  to  the  parentage  fn 
which  his  profusion  of  auburn  red  hair  of  the  true  Titian  tint  li 
descended  to  him.  The  features,  above  which  it  tossed  and  tumbl 
about  in  a  huge  tangled  bush,  could  not  certainly  be  said  to  be  of  1 
type  usually  intended  to  be  designated  by  the  term,  aristocratic.  T 
tint  of  them,  however,  was  not  of  the  ordinary  Italian  plebeian  swartl 
ness.  His  face  was  white,  but  it  was  not  the  whiteness,  also  comm 
in  Italy,  that  often  goes  with  dark  hair, — ^the  whiteness  which  1 
French  caU  mate ; — ^but  a  sickly,  unwholesome-looking  hue,  bet! 
described  by  the  xmpleasant  epithet,  cadaverous.  He  had  larj 
wide- opened,  blue  eyes, — ^very  beautiful  eyes  in  any  other  head,  I 
hideous  in  that  of  poor  Nanni,  for  one  of  them  was  placed  very  p 
ceptibly  higher  in  his  face  than  the  other,  and  they  were  bordered 
inflamed,  red  lids,  that  had  not  the  effect  of  showing  them  to  advant^ 
Beneath  them  was  a  broad,  flat  nose,  and  a  monstrously  huge  moa 
with  thick,  out-turned  lips,  and  a  mighty  range  of  large,  power 
and  brilliantly  white  teeth.  His  huge  head  was  placed,  without  c 
intervening  neck,  on  a  pair  of  very  broad,  muscular  shoulders.  M 
the  arms  that  came  from  those  shoulders  were  out  of  all  proporti 
long ;  and  the  great,  bony  hands  at  the  end  of  them,  out  of  all  p 
portion,  large.  But  all  the  rest  of  his  body  seemed  to  taper  av 
into  flimsiness.  The  legs  were  long  for  the  trunk,  but  small,  and 
no  means  straight. 

Yet,  with  all  this,  there  was  an  air  of  great  agility,  and  even 
power  and  activity,  about  the  figure.  The  queer,  ill- shaped  legs  in 
have  been  all  sinew  and  bone ;  for  they  assuredly  served  their  mac 
better  than  many  a  handsome  leg  is  capable  of  serving  its  owner. 

Where  and  how  he  and  Yallardi  first  came  into  contact  and  n 
tionship  with  each  other,  neither  Lucia  nor  anybody  else  ab 
Talamone  knew.  One  day,  some  four  or  five  years  before  the  t: 
here  spoken  of,  Yallardi  had  brought  him  home  with  him,  after  on.* 
his  frequent  absences,  and  he  had  ever  since  been  a  sort  of  hanged 
about  the  place  in  some  altogether  indefinite  capacity.  Yallard 
speaking  to  the  stranger  in  Rome,  had  called  him  his  **  servao- 
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htJLt^  this  was  only  "  per  far  figura/'  as  an  Italian  so  often  says  ; — a 

lit;t;le  bit  of  swagger,  merely  adopted  for  the  moment,  as  suited  to  the 

ocMi^iision.   Certainly  no  relationship  of  master  and  servant  existed  be- 

t^reen  Vallardi  and  Nanni  Scocco,  if  the  payment  and  receipt  of  wages 

be  cieemed  an  essential  part  of  such  a  connection.    Mostly,  Vallardi, 

wlicn  going  on  those  expeditions  which  took  him  so  frequently  from 

boxne  for  weeks  or  more  at  a  time,  used  to  take  II  Gufone  with  him. 

Sometimes  he  was  left  at  Talamone  ;    and  whether  Vallardi  were  at 

home  or  not,  Nanni  always  had  shelter,  and  as  much  as  he  chose  to 

consume  of  whatever  food  was  going. 

As  soon  as  Vallardi  saw  the  grotesque  figure  of  his  henchman 
coming  from  the  darkness  around  the  door  into  the  fire-light,  he 
snatched  a  plate  from  the  supper  table  at  his  elbow,  and  flung  it 
with  all  his  force  at  the  big  red  head  which  gleamed  in  the  light. 
n    Gufone  dodged  his  head  aside  with  a  perfectly  self-possessed 
mastery  of  the  situation.     The  plate  was  shivered  into  pieces  against 
tlie  further  wall  of  the  big  room ;  and  Nanni  in  the  same  instant 
spnmg  with  one  boxmd  to  the  comer  of  the  long  table  nearest  to 
him,  and  seized  by  the  neck  one  of  the  large  Tuscan  wine  flasks, 
wliich  hold  three  ordinary-sized  bottles,  with  the  very  evident  inten- 
tion of  hurling  it  at  his  patron's  head,  in  return  for  the  salutation 
with  which  he  had  been  welcomed.    But  he  was  not  so  prompt  in  his 
anger  as  his  elder  and  superior ;   and  having  grasped  his  weapon, 
hesitated. 

"Ay,  do,  do  !  you  mis-shapen  spawn  of  the  devil !  I  think  I  sec 
you  at  it !  Ay !  a  worm  will  turn,  they  say ;  but  I  never  saw  one 
that  could  bite.  Bah  !  imhecille  I  Don't  you  see ;  there's  wine  in 
the  flask  ?  You'd  better  drink  it,  with  an  accidente  to  you ;  for  if 
you  throw  it  away,  devil  a  drop  more  will  you  get  to-night !  " 

liucia,  meantime,  at  the  first  semblance  of  the  outbreak  of  a  row, 
^^  gathered  up  her  two  babies,  and  scuttled  away  to  the  foot  of  the 
'Ww,  which  opened  on  a  far  part  of  the  room,  and  escaped  to  an 
^per  chamber. 

D  Ghifone,  thinking  discretion  the  better  part  of  valour,  and  struck 
^y  the  practical  value  of  his  patron's  concluding  suggestion,  took  the 
*^t,  and  quietly  poured  himself  out  a  large  tumblerful  of  the  red 
wme, — ^black  wine,  as  the  Italians  more  generally  call  it, — and 
drank  it  off. 

"  There  !  Now  perhaps  you  will  tell  me  why  you  have  kept  me 
^ting  here  two  whole  days  for  you,  you  idle  vagabond  !  Unless 
•Mother  drink  would  make  your  ugly  shock  head  any  the  clearer  ! 
Where  the  devil  have  you  been,  you  blinking  gufo  ?  " 

Again  n  Gufone  judged  it  desirable  to  accept  the  suggestion 
ttrown  out  to  him,  and  re-filled  and  re-emptied  his  tumbler  before 
Attempting  any  reply. 
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** There! "  said  Vallardi  again,  as  the  young  man  set  down  his 
o-iuds,  '^  now  you  can  speak,  I  suppose,,  now  that  you  have  soaked  the 
lump  of  ashes  you  call  your  body  enough  to  make  it  hold  together  a 
little  longer !    Where  have  you  been  ?  " 

"  Lump  of  ashes  yourself!  **  retorted  Nanni ;  "  I'll  hold  t<^ther 
when  you're  gone  to  dust,  never  fear !  Lump  of  ashes !  There's  veiy 
few  specimens  of  the  best  flesh  and  blood,  see  you,  that  would  carry 
themselves  from  Rome  here  in  the  time  I've  taken  to  do  it !  " 

"What  have  you  been  about,  then,  I  should  like  to  knowP" 
grumbled  Vallardi,  glaring  at  him. 

"  Why  what  I  generally  am  about— doing  what  you  bade  me, 
worse  luck  to  me  !    What  the  devil  else  had  I  to  do,  or  where  dae  m 
had  I  to  go  to  ?    Do  you  think  I  should  come  back  here,  if  I  had  P  " 

"  I  think  you  had  better  not  have  done  anything  else,  if  you  car^ 
about  holding  together  a  Uttle  longer,  as  you  say.  But  now  for  you^ 
report.     Have  you  found  out  what  I  want  to  know  P  " 

"  Yee,  I  have !  And  if  you  know  of  anybody  who  could  have  don»^ 
it  quicker,  I  wish  you'd  send  them  upon  your  errands  another  tim^ 
I  do,  you  tyrannical,  insolent,  ignorant,  malicious,  stupid  okfl 
scoundrel !  "  said  Nanni,  grinning  at  him  and  screaming  a  crescendE 
emphasis  upon  each  succeeding  epithet. 

'*  There,  you'll  feel  better  now  !  "  said  Vallardi  quietly  and  cheeras 
fully,  as  if  the  storm  had  served  to  clear  /ns  mental  horizon 
"  now  let's  hear,  without  more  ado,  what  you  have  to  tell  me." 

"  Well !  "  said  Nanni  more  quietly,  as  if  he  did  feel  all  the  m( 
able  to  tell  his  stor}"  for  having  thus  relieved  his  mind,  *^  I  follow 
the  yoimg  fellow,  priest  or  whatever  he  was, — die  so  to ! — to  a  fiur- 
part  of  the  city  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tiber.      That  was 
difficult ;    fbr  he  went  along  without  ever  looking  back,  as  if  he 
the  devil  behind  him." 

"  Natural  enough,"  said  Vallardi. 

II  Gufone  acknowledged  the  complimentary  insinuation  only 
grin,  and  went  on  with  his  report. 

"  But  he  went  to  a  house  that  did  not  seem  likely  to  be  sucbi  an 
one  as  I  was  in  search  of ; — a  poor  tumble-down  old  place,  inhabit;^ 
by  a  lot  of  poor  devils  ; — not  the  sort  of  folks  who  want  to  get  tH 
of  their  children,  or  any  way  who  can  pay  people  well  for  riddiB? 
them  of  them.  I  found  out  easily  enough  that  it  was  the  home  ot 
the  yoimg  fellow's  mother.  So  there  was  no  more  to  be  done  th^t 
night.     He  did  not  come  out  again." 

"  You  did  not  show  yourself  in  making  inquiry,  I  suppose . 
Because,  a  mica  mio,  somehow  or  other  people  when  they  have  s^efl 
you  once,  are  apt  to  know  you  again,"  sneered  Vallardi. 

"  I  swear  by  all  the  Saints,"  replied  Nanni,  "  that  one  would  tliijok 
you  imajjined  mo  to  have  no  more  brains  in  my  head  than  you 
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^o !  nobody  in  the  hoose  saw  me !  I  foxind  out  all  I  wanted  to  know 
frcym  a  boy  in  ihe  street,  not  much  handsomer,  and  not  much  stupider 
ttksui  myself.  Ah !  I  know  the  look  of  the  heads  that  have  got  brainfl 
iix    them.     They  don't  look  like  yours,  Signor  Sandro  !  " 

^*  Yery  good !  If  yon  belong  to  the  brain  family,  I  must  be  of  a 
difiFerent  blood.  All  right.  Go  on  with  your  story,  Grufone,"  said 
irsa.llardi  quietly. 

^' Well,  ihe  next  morning  I  was  watching,  and  the  young  fellow 

ccii^zxe  out  early,  about  seven  o'clock,  dressed  just  the  same  as  the 

ii^g;ht  before,  and  away  he  goes,  douce  and  quiet,  with  his  eyes  on 

ik^^  pavement  aU  the  way,  till  he  came  to  a  big  palace  out  by  the 

d&^Qjch  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  and  in  he  goes,  and  walks  straight 

up  the  stairs  without  speaking  a  word  to  the  porter,  though  there 

iras  a  porter,  as   big   as — ^pretty  nearly  as    big   as  you,  Signor 

Sojidro,  and  I  should  think  near  about  as  clever  bv  the  look  of  him 

standing  there  at  the  door  of  his  den  under  the  archway.     The 

yoimg  'un  was  at  home  there,  and  no  mistake.  That  looked  more 
like  it.  Well,  it  was  easy  enough  to  find  out  that  that  was  the 
Palazao  Casalom." 

*'  Gasaloni ! "  interrupted  Yallardi,  *'  why  the  great  villa  near  San 
Sctlvadore,  away  there  under  Montamiata,  belongs  to  the  CaBaloni  !  " 
**And  why  shouldn't  it?  What  in  the  name  of  all  the  Saints  has 
that  got  to  do  with  it  ?  Well,  you  may  have  a  fine  black  beard. 
Signer  Sandro,  but  for  anything  behind  it — if  ever  there  was  a 
^U4xone  for  a  head-piece  !  "  sneered  the  Gufone  with  an  expression  of 
^■ninitigated  contempt. 

''All  right!  amico  mto /"  rejoined  Yallardi  with  unruffled  good 
li:icmoiir.  "  If  you  had  failed  to  find  out  what  I  told  you  to  find  out, 
I  "Would  have  broken  every  bone  in  your  ugly  carcass.  As  you  have 
found  out,  you  shall  have  the  reward  of  being  as  saucy  as  you  like ; 

and  I  know  that's  what  you  like  best  in  all  the  world,  you  crooked 

^scuitankerouB  cur !     Go  on !  " 

''WeU,  I  say  it  was  easy  enough  to  find  out  that  the  palazzo, 

whew  the  yomig  priest  marched  up  the  great  stairs  in  that  way,  was 

^e  Palazzo  Gasaloni.     And  then,  as  it  happened,  it  was  not  much 

'"Mire  di£5oizlt  to  discover  who  lived  in  it.     For  there  is  no  part  of  it 

^  to/orwrfim,  or  to  anybody.     Nobody  lives  there  except —  "^I 

"Except  the  Marchese  of  course.  Did  you  think  that  the 
Marchese  Adriano  Gasaloni  was  likely  to  let  his  paiazzo  to  the  fores- 
^i^f**  interrupted  Vallardi. 

U  Gufone  nodded  his  great  head  three  or  four  times  at  his  patron 
Wore  he  answered  him.  "  Yes  !  that  is  the  sort  of  way  you  would 
pck  up  information,  if  you  were  to  try  to  do  it  for  yourself !  Well, 
i  do  believe  that  I  am  not  a  beauty ;  but  sooner  than  be  such  a  hand- 
**^  ''ooby, — such  a  mere  outside  and  case  of  a  man, — as  a  body 
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may  say  ! — AVell  I — Xo !  the  Marchese  Casaloni  don't  live  there. 
Not  a  bit  of  it.  lie  lives  awav  at  the  yiil&  under  Montamiata,  and 
never  comes  to  Kome  at  all." 

"  AVho  the  devil  does  live  there  then  ?  "  said  Vallardi,  with  more 
show  of  impatience  than  he  had  exhibited  during  the  foregoing  part 
of  the  Gufone's  narrative. 

"  'NVhy,  his  brother,  a  bishop,  I  believe,  or  something  of  that  sort. 
Any  way,  a  *  Monsignore  ; '  and  he  is  a  much  greater  man  than  the 
Marchese,  his  brother.  And  it  took  some  little  time  to  find  out  all 
about  him,  as  you  might  understand,  ISignor  Sandro,  and  some  little 
brains,  too.  But  that  vou  can't  understand.  However,  I  did  find 
out  that  he  is  a  very  great  man  at  Court,  and  likely  to  be  made  a 
Cardinal ;  and  1*11  tell  you  what.  Signer  Sandro,  is  the  long  and  the 
short  of  it :  as  sure  as  I  have  brains  in  my  head  and  you  have  none  in 
yours,  the  child  that  the  Signora  Lucia  carried  up-stairs  in  a  fright 
just  now — when  you  tried  to  cut  my  head  open  by  way  of  getting 
the  quickest  way^at  what  was  inside  it — is  the  child  of  Monsignore 
Casaloni ;  and  the  reason  why  the  child  is  sent  away  is  that  he  is 
terribly  afraid  that  if  any  talk  about  it  should  get  abroad,  and  be 
heard  at  the  Court,  it  might  be  the  means  of  spoiling  his  hope  of 
being  made  Cardinal.  All  that  I  found  out !  Catch  you  finding  it  ont 
for  yourself ! " 

**  I  prefer  making  you  do  it  for  me,  thank  you,  Gufone.  You  have 
done  it  so  well  that,  besides  being  as  impertinent  as  you  like,  yoa 
shall  have  some  supper,"  said  Vallardi. 

**  I  should  think  I  should  too!     Do  you  think  there  would  remain 
much  to  eat  in  the  house  if  I  was  told  to  go  to  bed  supperlees? 
returned  Nanni,  who  was,   however,  no  longer  really  in  an  31' 
humour. 

"  Perhaps  not,  if  I  were  to  suffer  you  to  remain  in  the  house ;  bo* 
once  outside  you  might  howl  round  the  door  like  a  wolf,  only  that  a 
wolf  could  not  look  half  so  ugly.  I  suppose  you  were  not  able  to 
hear  anything  about  the  mother  of  the  brat  P  "  he  added,  while  NanBi 
prepared  to  avail  himself  of  the  permission  that  had  been  so  gracioody 
afforded  him. 

"  Humph !  I  had  no  orders  to  do  that,"  said  the  Gufone,  wit* 
his  big  mouth  full  of  bread  and  salame,  or  uncooked  but  well-smoked 
sausage,  highly  flavoured  with  garlic. 

"  No ;  that  is  true.  All  I  want  of  anybody  is  to  obey  order^i 
replied  his  patron. 

"Ah,  yes!  You'll  do  all  the  brain-work  yourself,  won't  y^^I 
Just  like  all  the  other  great  captains,  eh  ?  That's  just  what  they  ^ 
say.  But  I'm  thinking  that  few  of  'em  would  be  great  captaii**  ^ 
those  they  give  their  orders  to  didn't  many  times  think  for  'eis^ 
rejoined  Nanni,  who,  having  despatched  his  bread  and  salame,  "^ 
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usily  preparing  a  mess  of  cold  haricot  beans  with  vinegar  and 
discretion — a  luxury  which  to  a  Tuscan  peasant  is  equivalent  to 
'  beer  d  dUcretion  to  Englishmen. 

umph  ! "  he  grunted  again,  as  he  with  gloating  eye  copiously 
ed  the  plate  before  him  piled  with  the  soft  flowery  beans ;  "  I 
r  whether  you  would  pitch  another  plate  at  my  head  if  I  was  to 
)u  that  I  did  find  out  something  about  the  mother  of  the  Mon- 
eys child?" 

erhaps  I  might ;  I  won't  answer  for  myself,"  replied  Vallardi 
isedly. 

itch  away  then  and  smash  the  crockery  :  it  is  not  mine !  Only 
ut  for  what  may  come  back  again  ! "  snarled  Nanni.  "  Well, 
— ^yes,  I  did  find  out  something  about  the  mother,  for  I  thought 
jht,  may  be,  turn  up  useful,"  he  added,  after  a  pause,  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  well-oiled  beans  had  been  shovelled  into 
ige  mouth,  accompanied  by  great  wads  of  bread  saturated  in  the 
lich  flooded  the  plate. 

Tell,  that  depends — depends  on  many  things,"  replied  Vallardi 
btfully ;  ''  depends  in  the  first  place  on  what  it  was  that  you 
out." 

Tell ;  I  foimd  out  her  name.  She  is  the  Contessa  Elena  Terra- 
She  is  a  great  lady,  too ;  and  it  has  always  been  kept  very 
that  there  ever  was  anything  between  her  and  the  Monsignore. 
\  what  I  found  out  ! "  returned  the  Gufone,  not  without  a 
estation  of  justifiable  pride. 

h  !  that's  what  you  found  out  !  Well,  that  may  turn  out 
.  But,  I  say,  Gufo^ie  mio,  how  about  it's  having  been  kept  so 
ecret,  if  you  were  able  to  come  at  the  knowledge  of  it  in  a  few 

ehP"  said  Vallardi,  looking  at  his  follower  with  one  eye 
• 

jcret ! "  echoed  the  Gufo ;  "  what's  ever  kept  secret  from  such 
et  my  information  from  ?  Secret ! — It's  secret  enough  from 
)pe,  and  the  Cardinals,  and  the  Bishops,  and  the  Monsignori, 
le  Princes,  and  the  Signoroni ; — accidents  to  them  all  for  a  pack 

humbugs  and  fools  !  But  do  you  think  the  sharp  boy  that 
he  porter's  work  for  him,  and  minds  the  gate,  and  gives  him  a 
hen  he  is  gone  to  the  cafll6  round  the  comer,  and  gets  a  hand- 
ief  full  of  broken  victuals  for  his  pains, — do  you  think  he  don't 
all  about  it  ?  Of  course  he  does,  being  a  sharp  boy,  with  a 
-head  and  a  wide  mouth,  may  be,  and  not  a  fine  black  beard 
.  handsome-shaped  empty  skull  behind  it !  Ah  !  there's  plenty 
Jple  in  Rome  that  know  all  the  secrets  that  would  make  a  pretty 
ttp  if  the  grand  folks,  that  think  they  know  everything,  were  to 
them!" 
Hie  Contessa    Elena  Terrarossa  ! "   said  Vallardi    to    himself 
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thoughtfully.     "  I'll  tell  you  what,  Gufone,"  he  added,  after  a  c 
siderable  pause,  "  you  have  done  your  cominissioii  so  well  that 
shall  have  still  another  reward,  you  shall  have  another  commissioi 
always  on  the  same  understanding,  that  I  will  break  your  bones 
you  if  you  fail  to  do  it  satisfactorily  :  you  shall  go  back  to  Rome.' 

"  Accidente  to  mo  if  I  go  back  to  Rome  before  I  have  had  a  g 
four-and-twenty  hours  to  rest — ^that  is,  unless  I  have  money  to  ; 
for  carriage  hire,"  said  Gufo,  not  altogether  unreasonably. 

"  Come ;  you  shall  have  both — rest  and  money  to  pay  the  procac 
You  shall  have  to-night  to  sleep,  and  you  shall  go  with  the  proem 
from  Orbetcllo  to-morrow.  Of  course  you  can't  go  riding  into  Ro 
as  if  you  were  a  raonsignore.  You  must  find  your  own  way  throu 
the  gate.  And  what  I  want  you  to  do  is  this  : — ^Find  out  whetl 
this  child  was  sent  away  with  the  consent  of  its  mother,  the  Conte 
Elena,  or  whether  it  was  done  against  her  wish  ;  whether  she  woi 
have  wished  to  keep  the  child — the  mothers  of  'em  mostly  do,  thou 
it  seems  strange  they  should  ;  and  see  if  you  can  learn  at  all  wl 
sort  of  a  woman  she  is,  this  Contessa  Elena  Terrarossa  ;  whether  i 
is  rich  or  poor,  handsome  or  ugly,  young  or  old  ; — you  understand 

"  If  I  didn't  understand  what  you  mean  and  what  you  want  bet 
than  you  do  yourself,  Signer  Sandro,  it  would  be  a  pity.  I'll  finJ 
out  for  you,  you  give  me  money  enough  to  eat,  and,  may  be,  to  tr 
another  boy,  while  I  am  at  it." 

"  All  right,  Gufo !  And  now  you  may  stow  away  that  hid© 
carcass  of  yours  among  the  straw,  and  snore  awav  till  you  wake 
the  morning." 

The  poor  Gufo  was  ready  enough  to  do  so,  now  that  he  had  satiad 
the  more  pressing  need  of  supper,  for  he  had  travelled  far  that  ^ 
and  fast — farther  and  faster,  as  he  would  have  been  ready  to  bo 
than  many  a  man  who  looked  able  to  beat  him  out  of  the  field  wo 
have  done. 

Vallardi  remained  awhile  in  meditation  over  the  embers  <^ 
abundant  fire,  made  a  note  or  two  in  a  note- book  he  carried  ab 
him,  and  then  followed  his  trusty  henchman  to  rest. 

T.  A.  Trollopk. 


HISTORICAL  PREDICTION. 

A.  CREAT  and  increasing  interest  has  been  awakened  by  writers  who, 
protesting  against  the  passion  for  mere  novelty  and  sensation,  have 
set  themselves  to  the  task  of  reviewiag  old  books  and  re-enunciating 
old  problems.     One  may  be  tempted  to  follow  the  example  in  respect 
of  sociology ;  and  to  endeavour  not  so  much  to  answer  as  to  state 
precisely,  and,  as  far  as  may  be,  to  clear  of  popular  misapprehension, 
the  great  question  to  which   sociologists   address  themselves.   Do 
social  phenomena  admit  of  scientific  treatment  ?     Is  historical  pre- 
diction possible,  or  ever  likely  to  become  so  ?  ^ 

Or,  to  turn  from  the  merely  negative  side  of  the  question,  are 
there  any  disturbing  causes  actually  at  work  which  impede  and 
obstruct  this  power  of  foresight ;  such  causes,  for  example,  as  great 
men  and  great  battles  ?  In  specifying  these  two  agencies  as  possible 
obstructions,  we  aro  of  course  not  treating  them  as  wholly  distiu©*"^^ 
from  each  other.  The  issue  of  great  battles  mostly  depends  on  a 
certain  class  of  great  men ;  but  on  great  battles  a  special  emphasis 
is  laid,  as  in  no  other  sphere  is  the  action  of  an  individual,  an  action 
often  either  preventing  or  falsifying  all  conjectures  as  to  the  future, 
80  distinctly  brought  home  to  us.  In  no  other  case,  not  even  in  that 
of  great  statesmen  or  philosophers,  is  the  eflect  so  immediate  and 
I^lpable ;  these  may  work  with  a  stronger  lever,  but  it  is  a  hidden 
^^y  and,  like  most  strong  levers,  it  acts  slowly.  Further,  discoveries 
^  science  and  metaphysics,  when  the  age  is  ripe  for  them,  grow 
*«no8t  of  themselves ;  one  philosopher  repairs  the  shortcomings  of 
*^  predecessors,  soon  doing  what  they  have  left  undone ;  but  the 
^'^^ons  of  generals  are  more  serious  ;  a  lost  army,  what  future  skill 
^^  restore  ?  These  considerations  may  partly  explain  the  opinion 
^at  is  conunonly  held  as  to  the  grave  issues  that  depend  on  battles, 
•^or  is  that  opinion,  if  exaggerated,  likely  to  be  corrected  by 
•^l^rians.  In  ^writing  history,  one  of  the  chief  difficulties  is  occa- 
^oned  by  the  necessity,  in  spite  of  the  tedious  lists  of  numbers  and 
proper  names,  of  the  wearying  references  to  the  inevitable  atlas,  and 
^Hcn  of  repidsive  details,  that  the  narratives  of  wars  and  sieges 
«^(mld  be  made  readable.     And  this  difficulty,  always  felt,  has  of  late 

(v  ^Q  are  following  the  common  usage  in  treating  these  two  questions  as  identical. 
o*yoir  c'c«fc  prevoir,"  says  M.  littr^,  *'le  criterium  do  touto  veritable  science  est  la 
l"*^on."  Such  a  statement,  however,  mu^t  not  be  taken  too  literally.  AVe  cannot 
J*^tely  predict  the  natun^,  and  stiU  less  the  thickness,  of  the  strata  that  will  next  bo 
^"^  on  the  surface  of  our  globe  ;  yet  it  would  bo  rash  to  infer  cither  that  geology  is 
^••cience,orthat  no  one  knows  anything  concerning  it.  In  strictness,  therefore,  tho 
'j****!  at  iwuo  is,  not  whether  history  is  a  science,  but  whctlior  it  is  an  exact  science ; 
^  ^berelbre,  aU  those  who  answer   tho  question  in  the  negjitive,  cannot  on  that 

''^t  l>o justly  chai^d  with  a  "metaphysical"  or  unscientitic  iH»int  of  view. 


men  want,  or  are  expected,  to  have  read,  some  one  must 
if  some  method  must  he  discovered  for  giving  the  re 
interest  in  the  battles,  what  readier  means  can  he  dev 
marking  the  dependence  of  his  fate  on  theirs  P  More  si 
be  expected  that  the  annalist  of  campaigns  shoidd  eitl 
or  understate  their  eflfects  ? 

If  we  merely  desired  to  show  how  much  weight  em 
have  attached  to  wars  and  treaties,  wo  should  natui 
Professor  Creasy's  "  Fifteen  Decisive  Battles  of  the  Wor 
for  the  I0CU8  classicuH  on  the  side  of  the  influence  of  gi 
should  certainly  select  Carlyle's  celebrated  "Lectures 
But  we  think  it  better,  on  the  ground  of  impartiality; 
few  illustrations  from  historians  of  various  subjects  a 
opinion,  and  not  indeed  from  historians  only.^  At 
these  illustrations  we  will  refer  to  a  passage,  which  ma 
place,  as  it  tends,  not  to  enlarge,  but  to  narrow,  the  bo 
great  men  might  accomplish ;  but  we  call  attentioi 
because  of  the  answers  to  which  it  has  given  rise,  a 
because  it  is  in  fact  the  parent  of  all  similar  speculation 
to  the  curiously  modem  digression  in  which  Li^y  inq 
Alexander  the  Great,  had  he  turned  his  arms  to  the 
have  overcome  the  Romans,  and  in  which  he  answers  tl 
the  negative.  As  contrasted  with  this,  and  as  showing 
the  discrepancy  between  historians  on  matters  of  this  ] 
cite  the  words  of  Mr.  Grote,  who  agrees  "with  Plul 
sidering  it  as  one  of  the  boons  of  fortune  to  the 
Alexander  did  not  live  lon^;  enough  to  attack  them." 
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strongly :  he,  moreover,  characterised  the  actual  conquests  of 
Macedon  as  destined  "  to  exist  actually  for  nearly  1,000  yeara, 
and  "  (in  allusion,  as  he  explains  in  a  note,  to  the  field  that  they 
opened  for  the  spread  of  Christianity)  "  in  their  effects  to  endure  for 
ever."  Before  quitting  Arnold,  we  feel  bound  not  to  omit  his  well- 
known  speculation  as  to  what  might  have  followed  had  the  Athenians 
taken  Syracuse, — in  other  words,  had  Lamachus  commanded  against 
the  city,  had  Gylippas  not  commanded  in  the  city,  and  probably  even 
had  the  latter's  arrival  been  delayed  by  a  few  hours.  Had  Nicia^ 
succeeded,  "  Greece,  and  not  Rome,  might  have  conquered  Carthage ; 
Greek,  instead  of  Latin,  might  have  been  at  this  day  the  principal 
element  of  the  languages  of  Spain,  of  France,  and  of  Italy ;  and  the 
laws  of  Athens  rather  than  of  Rome  might  be  the  foundation  of  the 
law  of  the  civilised  world."  But  we  must  come  back  to  Rome.  If 
from  the  Macedonians  came  her  really  greatest  danger,  from  the 
Carthaginians  there  came  at  any  rate  a  far  nearer  one.  It  is  indeed 
now  generally  admitted  that  Hannibal  would  have  gained  nothings 
and  might  have  lost  much,  by  marching  on  the  capital  after  OannsB ; 
but  Mommsen  seems  to  consider  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  first 
Punic  war,  the  two  republics  were  not  imevenly  matched.  His 
recent  exposition  of  the  resources  and  of  the  social  and  political  con- 
dition of  Carthage  has  given  rise  to  some  curious  speculations.  Had 
she  triumphed,  might  we  not  have  had,  for  good  or  for  evil,  throughout 
Europe,  commercial  republics  in  the  place  of  feudal  monarchies,  and 
negro  slavery  (with  the  attendant  drawbacks  of  a  piebald  population 
and  its  mongrel  progeny)  in  the  place  of  medieval  serfdom  P  We 
now  pass  on  to  another  Roman  historian,  though  in  relation  to  a 
history  which  can  only  by  courtesy  be  called  Roman.  Gibbon  has 
fully  appreciated  the  peril  that  Mahometan  invaders  cast  on  Christian 
Europe.  In  the  same  chapter  in  which  he  indicates  the  momentous 
residts  that  followed  the  sudden  and  wholly  accidental  discovery  of 
the  Greek  fire,  he  goes  on  to  the  battle  of  Tours,  and  delivers  himself 
of  one  of  his  most  famous  sentences.  Had  Charles  Martel  (whom  he 
calls  "the  Saviour  of  Christendom")  been  beaten,  "perhaps  the 
interpretation  of  the  Koran  would  now  be  taught  in  the  schools  of 
Oxford,  and  her  pulpits  might  demonstrate  to  a  circumcised  people 
the  sanctity  and  truth  of  the  revelation  of  Mahomet."  We  will  next 
take  a  few  illustrations  from  the  writings  of  Mr.  Mill,  and  we  will 
do  so  somewhat  more  fully,  not  merely  because  of  his  great  and 
well-merited  eminence,  but  also  because  he  cannot  be  suspected  of 
any  bias  that  may  be  incident  to  historians,  and  because  he  certainly 
has  no  bias  against  the  philosophy  of  Comte.  Speaking  of  the  rotten 
condition  of  the  Roman  Empire  towards  its  close,  he  adds  : — "  The 
fresh  impulse  given  by  Christianity  came  but  just  in  time  to  save 
arts  and  letters  from  perishing,  and  the  human  race  from  sinking 
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back  into  a  perhaps  endless  night."  It  may,  indeed,  be  objected  to 
us  that  this  quotation  is  irrelevant,  as  the  "  impulse "  referred  to 
was  neither  accidental  nor  trivial ;  but  in  fact  we  are  merely  desirous 
to  point  out  that  this  impulse  is  represented  by  Mr.  Mill,  not  as 
having  grown  out  of  the  necessities  of  the  falling  empire,  nor  as 
having  been  one  on  which  or  the  like  of  which  a  falling  empire  or 
falling  world  could  again  count  for  its  restoration,  but  as  having 
operated  as  one  of  those  causes  which  (whether  regarded  as  fortuitous 
or  providential)  no  human  eye  could  have  foreseen.  To  pass  firom 
Christianity  to  its  most  enlightened  form :  he  writes  that  in  Spain, 
Italy,  Flanders,  the  Austrian  Empire,  Protestantism  was  rooted  out, 
"  and  most  likely  woidd  have  been  so  in  England  had  Queen  Mary 
lived  or  Queen  Elizabeth  died."  A  few  pages  further  on,  three  periods 
are  specified  "of  a  generally  high  scale  of  mental  activity,"  an  activity 
which  would  clearly  manifest  itself  by  giving  birth  to  great  in- 
dividual thinkers, — the  period  of  the  Reformation,  that  of  the  French 
philosophy,  and  that  of  Goethe  and  Fichte  in  GFermany.  "  The  im- 
pulse given  at  these  three  periods .  has  made  Europe  what  it  now  is. 
Every  single  improvement  which  has  taken  place,  either  in  thea 
human  mind  or  in  institutions,  may  be  traced  distinctly  to  one  oi 
other  of  them."  In  another  work,  Mr.  Mill  has  made  mention  oi 
"the  happy  accidents  which  have  so  often  decided  at  a  criti< 
moment,  whether  some  leading  portion  of  humanity  should  make 
sudden  start  or  sink  back  towards  barbarism;  chances  like  thi 
existence  of  Themistocles  at  the  time  of  the  Persian  invasion,  or  o< 
the  first  or  third  William  of  Orange."  But,  respecting  the  Persiai^. 
invasion,  two  other  of  Mr.  Mill's  works  contain  passages  which  w» 
could  ill  afibrd  to  omit.  He  says  in  his  "  Logic : " — "  It  is  as  certaiEL-S" 
as  any  contingent  judgment  respecting  historical  events  can  be,  tha#"^ 
if  there  had  been  no  Themistocles  there  woidd  have  been  no  victoi 
of  Salamis,  and,  if  there  had  not,  where  woidd  have  been  all  our  or 
sation  P  "  And  even  more  strongly  he  writes  in  his  "  Essay  on  EarLM  ^^J 
Greek  History  and  Legend :  " — "  The  battle  of  Marathon,  even  as 
event  in  English  history,  is  more  important  than  the  battle  oi 
If  the  issue  of  that  day  had  been  different,  the  Britons  and  tlc^t^^e 
Saxons  might  have  been  still  wandering  in  the  woods."  ^  Our  ne^^  *  -^* 
quotation  shall  be  extracted  from  a  history  of  a  later  epoch,  and  —  ^^ 
shall  be  illustrative,  not  of  the  genius  of  a  great  man,  but  of  11^  -^»*^ 
obstinate  and  capricious  perverseness  of  a  great  woman.  Mr.  Froucfc^^c3©, 
in  his  last  volume,  has  inquired  what  might  have  resulted,  h— .^^s-^ 

(I)  It  18  bat  &ir  to  add  that  the  philosopher,  "who  founded  (or  who  at  any  xate 
the  acience  of  sociology,  has  expressed  himself  on  this  subject  scarcely  I 
(« Philoeophie  Positive,"  vol.  v.,  p.  2ol).    On  the  other  hand,  it  would  appsar 
with  respect  to  the  security  of  Rome  against  Macodon,  the  yiewa  announced  in  the 
work  (vol.  v.,  p.  270)  are  almost  identical  with  those  of  Livy. 
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Elizabeth  at  length  agreed  to  marry  Alen9on.  In  that  case,  "  France 
and  England,  linked  together  by  a  stronger  bond  than  words,  could 
have  freed  the  Netherlands  from  Spain.  The  States  of  Germany 
could  have  been  swept  into  the  stream  of  the  Reformation,  and 
Europe  might  have  escaped  the  Thirty  Years'  War  and  the  Revolu- 
tion of  '89."  "  Had  Queen  Elizabeth  been  a  weak  and  timid  woman," 
writes  Sir  H.  Lytton  Bulwer,  "  we  might  now  be  speaking  Spanish, 
and  have  our  fates  dependent  on  the  struggle  between  Prim  and 
Narvaez."  It  is  in  respect  of  nearly  the  same  time  that  Voltaire, 
only  half  in  jest,  has  speculated  on  the  way  in  which  a  slip  of  the 
foot  of  a  friend  of  Ravaillac's  ancestor  might  have  changed  the  fate 
of  Europe  and  Asia  ;  indeed,  with  Voltaire  there  is  said  to  have  beep, 
almost  a  passion  for  tracing  great  effects  to  minute  causes.  Such  a 
charge,  however,  can  certainly  not  be  brought  against  Macaulay. 
From  the  passage  that  has  been  quoted  from  him,  it  might  rather  be 
inferred  that  he  valued  accidents  at  zero.  Yet  (in  relation  evidently 
to  the  Hanoverian  succession)  he  commends  Shrewsbury's  conduct 
**  on  a  day  big  with  the  fate  of  his  country."  Also,  concerning  the 
Prussian  appropriation  of  Silesia,  he  says : — "  On  the  head  of 
Frederic  is  all  the  blood  which  was  shed  in  a  war  which  raged 
during  many  years  and  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  the  blood 
of  the  column  of  Fontenoy,  the  blood  of  the  mountaineers 
who  were  slaughtered  at  CuUoden.  The  evils  produced  by  his 
wickedness  were  felt  in  lands  where  the  name  of  Prussia  was 
unknown;  and,  in  order  that  he  might  rob  a  neighbour  whom 
he  had  promised  to  defend,  black  men  fought  on  the  coast  of  Coro- 
mandel,  and  red  men  scalped  each  other  by  the  Great  Lakes  of  North 
America."  Our  list  would  still  be  incomplete  if  we  were  to  leave 
unnoticed  the  opinion  of  Victor  Hugo  concerning  the  great  struggle 
of  half  a  century  ago.  In  order  to  place  that  opinion  in  relief,  we 
will  once  more  have  recourse  to  the  expedient  of  a  contrast ;  and  our 
contrast  shall  be  derived  from  the  works  of  another  great  writer  of 
French  fiction.  We  are,  we  confess,  startled  at  M.  Alexandre 
Dumas  speaking  of  the  Hundred  Days  as  "cette  Evocation  de 
I'empire,  dont  il  fut  bien  facile  de  pr^voir  la  seconde  chute."  But 
Victor  Hugo  startles  us  much  more : — "  S'il  n'avait  pas  plu  dans  la 
nuit  du  17  au  18  Juin,  1816, 1'avenir  de  I'Europe  etait  chang^." 
"  Un  nuage  traversant  le  ciel  k  contre-sens  de  la  saison,  a  suffi  pour 
r^croulement  d'un  monde."  "Waterloo  n'est  point  ime  bataille; 
c'est  le  changement  de  front  de  I'lmivers." 

We  have  endeavoured  to  enumerate  a  series  of  disturbing  causes, 
— of  causes,  that  is,  the  existence  and  operation  of  which  the  acutest 
observer  coidd  never  have  anticipated, — ^which  have  nevertheless,  in 
the  opinion  of  eminent  authorities,  considerably  affected  the  march 
of  subsequent  events ;   and  we  have  at  present  abstained,  for  the 
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most  part,  from  expressing  an  opinion  as  to  whether  the  e 
those  causes  was  over-rated.  We  have,  however,  probfl 
enough  to  make  it  evident  that  the  question  is  purely  a  '. 
one,  and  that  it  is,  moreover,  very  innocent.  But,  unfor 
it  has  often  been  transferred  from  the  jurisdiction  of  history 
metaphysics  and  ethics ;  and  its  fate  has  been  boimd  up  wit 
a  very  different  question,  which  has  before  now  been  too  often  c 
not  without  acrimony, — the  question  of  Philosophical  Necessit 
confusion,  if  such  it  be,  is  a  very  serious  one,  and  as  many  i 
eminence  on  both  sides  would  seem  to  have  given  it  their  sa 
can  scarcely  be  irrelevant  to  inquire  how  far  their  opinio 
founded.  The  grounds  of  that  opinion  may  be  shortly  i 
follows.  Mankind  being  an  aggregate  made  up  of  individ 
no  one  could  predict  the  future  acts  or  condition  of  manis 
could  not  predict  the  future  acts  and  condition  of  all  individ 
and  out  of  the  principle  that  the  future  acts  of  all  or  any  h 
men  could  ever  be  predicted,  or  rather  inferred  from  the  j 
could  unquestionably  build  a  system  of  what  is  called  *'  ne< 
indeed,  Mr.  Mansel  would  add  that  ''  no  more  than  this  is  i 
construct  a  system  of  fatalism  as  rigid  as  any  Asiatic  car 
To  reasoning  of  this  sort  it  would  not  be  easy  to  give  an  a 
we  were  sure  that  the  word  **  prediction  "  was  used  in  the  sa 
throughout.  But  we  think  that  in  fact  it  denotes  two  very 
things.  The  prediction  with  which  the  sociologist  is  concer 
approximate  inference  from  a  partial  knowledge  of  the  ] 
present,  and  such  an  inference  he  maintains  to  lie  within 
our  faculties.  The  prediction,  on  the  other  hand,  to  w 
necessarian  alludes,  extends  to  a  minute  inference  from  an  c 
universal  knowledge  of  the  past  and  present,  which  must  a 
utterly  beyond  us.  That  prediction,  in  the  latter  sense  of  < 
cannot  be  made  to  embrace  the  entire  future  of  mankind, 
indicating  the  exact  future  of  each  individual  man,  is,  no  don 
Yet,  even  in  this  sense,  the  difficidty  of  going  on  from  predii 
future  of  the  individual  to  predict  that  of  the  race  mus 
exaggerated.  For  an  intelligence  that  should  predict  the 
an  individual  would  have  to  know  the  antecedents,  not  i 
that  individual,  but  of  all  the  circumstances  which,  directly 
rectly,  could  possibly  affect  him.  And  to  proceed  from  sm 
diction  to  the  prediction  of  the  future  of  society  would  inv 
more  superlatively  high  faculties,  nor  even  an  exacter  kno^ 

(1)  We  add  "  inferred  from  the  past  **  in  order  to  obviate  any  objectian 
be  founded  on  Divine  prediction.  Those  who  would  reconcile  Divine  pred 
the  freedom  of  the  will,  would  probably  maintain  that  such  prediction  aroii 
inference  or  calculation,  but  from  some  intuition,  of  which  man,  having  no 
can  form  no  conception;  thoy  might  possibly  connect  their  view  with  i 
hypotlicsis  that,  to  the  Deity,  time  has  no  existence. 
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all  natural  laws,  but  only  a  greater  elaboration  of  details.  It  would 
not  be  a  harder  rule  in  tbe  arithmetic,  but  merely  a  longer  sum. 
Yet,  even  this  increase  of  difficidty  vanishes,  when  we  pass  on  from 
this  sort  of  foresight  to  the  more  practicable  sort,  with  which  the 
sociologist  is  content.  To  him,  it  is  not  a  more  complicated  process 
to  augur  the  probable  conduct  of  the  mass  than  of  individuals :  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  far  simpler;  or  rather  the  inference  becomes 
trustworthy  in  many  cases  in  which,  respecting  individuals,  it  might 
not  be  so.  And  it  becomes  so  for  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  a 
larger  body  of  men  cannot  be,  to  at  all  the  same  extent  to  which  one 
man  may  be,  influenced  by  personal  peculiarities, — those  peculiarities 
are  lost  in  the  mass :  nor  will  it  often  be  suddenly  or  materially 
changed  in  character  by  changes  in  outward  circumstances  or 
physical  conditions.  But  this  diflerence  between  the  individual  and 
the  multitude  does  not  of  itself  accoimt  for  the  whole  phenomenon. 
A  town  will  generally  represent  all  ordinary  varieties  of  character  as 
completely  as  an  empire  ;  and  a  town,  a  large  one  at  any  rate,  will 
be  almost  as  little  liable  to  be  acted  on  by  any  single  cause,  so  as  to 
be  speedily  improved  or  deteriorated  in  morals.  And  yet  there  are 
many  events, — such,  for  instance,  as  the  annual  number  of  suicides,— 
which  admit  of  a  far  more  accurate  prevision  in  the  case  of  an 
empire  than  in  the  case  of  any  town  or  village :  and  this  is  so, 
obviously  for  the  same  reason  as  that  which  enables  us  to  calculate, 
with  far  greater  proportional  exactness,  the  frequency  with  which  a 
given  number  will  be  turned  up  in  a  hundred  throws  of  the  dice  than 
in  ten.  It  is  then,  as  we  think,  for  these  two  causes, — ^both  in  them- 
selves perfectly  familiar,  but  not,  perhaps,  always  sufficiently  kept 
apart, — that  predictions  are  always  safest  when  they  have  reference 
to  large  masses  of  men :  for  it  is  in  masses,  first,  that  personal 
peculiarities  are  most  thoroughly  eliminated ;  and,  secondly,  that  the 
law  of  averages  has  most  room  to  work. 

Of  the  facilities  for  prevision  that  are  furnished  by  a  wide  area  of 
observation,  we  have  already  given  one  illustration  in  our  passing 
comparison  between  towns  and  empires ;  a  second  and  a  very  simple 
one  may  be  taken  from  the  domain  of  physics.  Suppose  the  con- 
tents of  a  cistern  of  known  dimensions  to  be  drained  off  through  a 
pipe  of  known  diameter ;  we  can  calculate  to  a  nicety  what  volume 
of  the  water  will  have  issued  in  a  given  time,  and  with  what  velocity ; 
but,  owing  to  the  variety  of  currents,  we  cannot  form  a  conception 
as  to  which  particles  will  remain  in  the  cistern  the  longest.  Here  it 
is  to  be  remarked  that  our  knowledge,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  both  certain 
and  precise ;  but  that  it  is  limited  as  to  its  range.  It  holds  for  the 
mass,  but  does  not  hold  for  the  atom.  We  will  draw  our  last  illus- 
tration from  a  subject  of  greater  general  interest.  ''Une  grande 
revolution  d^mocratique/'  in  De  Tocqueville's  sense  of  the  term,  has 
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been  described  by  bim  In  a  celebrated  passage  as  ''  le  &it  le 
oontinuy  le  plus  ancien,  et  plus  permanent  que  Ton  connaiaie 
rhistoire."  And  yet  periods  of  five  or  ten  years  could  be  ni 
even  in  modem  Europe  (as,  for  example,  at  the  beginning  of 
century)  during  which  there  have  been  no  signs  of  such  a  prof 
Nor  is  this  merely  because  the  change  is  imperceptible,  but  a 
times  because  it  is  non-existent :  by  some  temporary  or  local  ou: 
the  tide  may  be  not  only  retarded,  but  arrested,  or  even  thrown  1 
But  let  us  midtiply  the  length  of  the  periods  by  ten,  and  look  at 
recent  history  of  the  most  advanced  nations,  at  intervals  of 
years,  or  a  century ;  and  we  distinctly  become  conscious  of 
approach  to  the  shore,  towards  which  we  have  been  steadily  drif 
and  which,  for  better  or  for  worse,  we  must  one  day  reach. 

It  may  perhaps  be  objected  that,  if  social  predictions  must  al 
be  of  this  general  character,  sociology  does  not  merit  the  nao 
a  science,  but  is  at  best  a  blind  guide.  This  objection,  however,  w 
if  valid,  be  fatal  to  other  sciences  and  their  corresponding 
Meteorology  is  not  self-condemned,  though  it  does  not  profe 
foretell  accurately  the  direction  and  rapidity  of  the  course  of  sic 
Doctors  are  not  useless,  though  they  often  fail  to  cure.  So  a, 
we  have  no  means  of  measuring  exactly  the  resistance  offered  Ir 
atmosphere  to  projectiles  ;  but,  if  we  cannot  with  certainty  thz 
shell  on  a  particular  spot,  it  is  something  to  be  able  to  throw  it  ii 
particular  fortress.  In  all  cases,  partial  knowledge  is  a  boon  to 
long  as  we  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  only  partial.  Twilight  is  b 
than  darkness,  if  it  is  not  mistaken  for  noon. 

Having  now  attempted  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  sort  of  pr 
tion  to  which  alone  sociology  aspires,  we  can  better  criticiae 
position  of  those  who,  reasoning  against  the  principles  of  the  sci 
argue  that  those  principles  lead  to  fatalism.  In  fact,  this  argui 
proves  too  much ;  for  it  has  special  reference,  not  to  the  except 
instances  in  which  genius  and  accident,  being  disturbing  causes, 
preclude  our  foresight,  but  to  the  more  normal  instances,  in  n 
the  general  laws  operate  in  peace.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  8o< 
gist's  reasoning  has  a  weak  side  and  a  strong  one, — a  weak  (< 
any  rate,  a  less  palpably  strong)  side  where  he  reduces  to  a  mini 
the  probable  effects  of  great  men  and  great  actions,  and  a  very  st 
side  where  he  merely  formulates  the  facts  furnished  by  the  at 
tician.  It  is  on  his  strong  side  that  the  argument  under  conaii 
tion  attacks  him.  If  fatalism  follows  in  any  way  from  his  prind 
it  must  follow  from  the  uniformities  which  statistics  prove, 
similar  reply  may  be  made  to  the  objection  that  his  views  are 
versive  of  moral  responsibility.  If  moral  responsibility  is  iz 
sistent  with  any  of  his  doctrines,  it  must  be  inconsistent  with  H 
which  are  merely  statements  of  the  uniformities  pervading  a 
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and  immoral  actions,  and  which  are  founded  on  the  approximate 
regularity  with  which,  in  a  large  population  amid  stationary,  social 
conditions,  the  annual  average  of  thefts  and  murders  will  recur.  But 
this  regularity  is  a  plain  matter  of  fact,  rendered  indubitable  by 
statistical  researches ;  and,  in  the  face  of  those  researches,  to  main- 
tain the  existence  of  any  antagonism  between  sociology  and  moral 
responsibility,  would  be  to  assert,  not  that  this  or  that  theory  is 
against  morality,  but  that  morality  is  against  arithmetic. 

Lastly,  let  us  compare  the  necessarian  and  the  sociologist  in 
reference  to  those  instances  in  which  the  general  laws  are  more  or 
less  disturbed  in  their  operation  by  genius  or  accident ;  and,  to  put 
an  extreme  case,  let  us  revert  to  the  battle  of  Marathon,  and  to  the 
view  taken  of  its  effects  by  Mr.  Mill.  To  the  most  rigid  necessarian 
such  a  view  would  present  no  sort  of  difficulty  ;  for  fate  may  have 
d^reed,  and  higher  inteUigences  niay  have  been  able  to  prognosti- 
cate, how  each  of  the  Athenian  generals  would  be  disposed  at  the 
council  of  war,  how  effectively  Miltiades  would  speak,  whether  he 
would  gain  over  the  casting  vote  of  Callimachus ;  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, whether  the  Greeks  or  Persians  would  win,  and  whether  we 
should  or  should  not  even  now  be  able 

**  migrare  vetusto 
Do  nemore  et  proavis  habitatas  linquere  sylvas." 

But,  to  the  most  sagacious  of  human  observers,  even  had  he  been 
armed  with  all  sociological  appliances  now  discovered  or  yet  undis- 
covered, the  thought  of  such  reasoning  would  be  simply  chimerical ; 
nor  could  he  (by  the  hypothesis)  have  possibly  divined  that  wc 
should  not,  at  the  present  day,  be  roaming  about,  naked  and  tattooed, 
with  no  literature  above  the  records  of  Druid  mysteries,  and  with  no 
sanctuary  better  than  Stonehenge.  Here,  therefore,  the  necessarian 
and  the  sociologist  stand  on  an  entirely  different  footing ;  the  former 
may  readily  admit  the  case,  but  the  latter  must  regard  it  as,  at  any 
rate,  the  rarest  of  the  rare,  instances  in  which  the  whole  future  of 
civilisation  can  have  hung  from  so  very  slender  a  thread. 

As  it  is  necessary  for  the  argument  that  our  meaning  shoidd  be 
perfectly  clear,  it  may  be  well  to  express  it  in  other  terms.  It  is 
often  asserted,  that  to  affirm  the  possibility  of  historical  prediction,  is 
to  deny  the  freedom  of  the  will,  and  vice  versd.  This  opinion  we 
regard  as  erroneous.  In  the  first  place,  the  question  as  to  historical 
prediction  is  one  of  degree :  there  may  be  any  shade  of  opinion 
concerning  it.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  a  man  (not  suspending  his 
judgment)  who  does  not  assert  the  freedom  of  the  will,  must  deny 
it :  no  one  can  be  a  necessarian  by  halves.  In  the  second  place 
(and  this  is  the  point  on  which  we  are  now  laying  stress),  we  must 
admit  that,  if  the  will  is  not  free,  it  is,  at  anv  rate,  as  if  it  were  free. 


\ 
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A  phenomenon,  of  which  the  necessary  antecedents  are  undiscover- 
able,  is,  for  most  purposes  of  observation,  without  them.  Let  us 
take  a  very  simple  illustration  from  a  case  where  there  certainly  are 
necessary  antecedents.  There  is,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Plinlim- 
mon,  a  stone,  at  which  a  nanow  stream  bifurcates  into  what  become 
the  Severn  and  the  Dee.  If  a  cork  were  thrown  in  the  middle  of  ""^^f 
the  stream,  at  some  distance  above  the  stone,  it  is  clear  that  perfectc^-^ 
wisdom  could  at  once  calculate  at  which  of  two  very  distant 
the  cork  would  reach  the  sea,  if  it  reached  it  at  all.     But  it  is  _ 

less  clear  that  the  highest  human  wisdom  would  be  as  much  baffle£^^QJ 
by  such  a  calculation,  as  if  the  stream  were  a  goddess,  and  coul^  g^j 
turn  the  cork  to  the  right  or  left  of  the  stone  spontaneously  and  b;;"^c3)y 
caprice.  Just  so,  in  moral  phenomena,  the  hidden ness  of  causes  £-  ig 
almost  equivalent  to  their  non-existence.     Historical  prediction  ^ 

not  more  barred  by  the  freedom  of  the  will  than  by  the  in8crutabili^_^£:jty 
of  motives.  — 

If  the  general  imiformity  of  moral  phenomena,  under  given  80c£  ^njial 
conditions,  is  a  matter  beyond  all  dispute,  whence  arises  the  extreir^^nie 
repugnance  which  many  excellent  persons  seem  to  entertain  agaiz^  Snst 
the  conclusions  of  the  sociologist,  and  even,  though  less  avow 
against  the  facts  of  the  statistician  ?  May  not  that  repugnance 
been  rightly  attributed  to  an  ill-defined  impression  that  such  cone 
sions  would  point  to  a  sort  of  vicarious  and  supplemental  relat' 
between  crimes^, — a  relation  by  virtue  of  which,  if  a  man  resol 
not  to  commit  a  murder,  the  law  of  averages  would  require  an 
murder  elsewhere,  and  by  virtue  of  which,  if  we  reform  one  sei 
criminals,  we  are,  by  some  mysterious  process,  indirectly  corrup^=ing 
another  set  ?  This  fallacy,  like  many  others,  seems,  when  st^^sted 
definitely,  too  transparent  to  mislead  any  one ;  and  yet  it  beaier^s  a 
strong  family  likeness  to  the  fallacy  (which  has  so  often  been  gra^^a^ely 
propounded)  that  the  part  of  a  ship  struck  by  a  cannon-ball  ii^^  &Q 
action  is  the  part  least  likely  to  be  again  struck,  or  that,  in  toiu-^uig 
up,  after  heads  have  fallen  several  times,  there  is  more  than  an  ^  "^^ 
chance  in  favour  of  tails ;  and  also  to  that  most  dangerous  fallac^^i — 
the  exact  converse  of  which  is  the  moral  of  the  story  of  Polycr-:^** 
and  the  ring, — which  induces  gamblers  to  hope,  after  a  long  "  ro:*^  of 
ill-luck,"  that  fortune  will  square  itself  by  changing  sides.     In 


(1)  If  any  such  misty  notion  exists,  it  most  be  owned  that  acme  sociological  or  (fc^^'  ^ 
a  word,  which,  from  a  wish  to  narrow  the  question  at  issue,  we  hare  been  oax«^^''^  ^ 
avoid)  Positivibt  writers  have  done  their  very  best  to  give  it  coherence  and  pennaa.^^'^ 
It  is  indirectly  confirmed  by  such  a  paradox  as  that  of  Mr.  Buckle,  who  wiitee : — -"*''* 
is  now  known  that  marriages  bear  a  fixed  and  definite  relation  to  the  price  of  com    w  ^ 
that,  instead  of  having  any  connection  with  personal  feelings,  they  are  nmply  re^fv^^*^ 
by  the  average  earnings  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people."     That  their  nmml'^  ^ 
regfulated  by  variations,  not  in  the  natural  inclination  for  them,  but  in  the  price  of  ^^^^'^ 
would  be  a  perfectly  harmless  proposition,  and  would  likewise  be  all  that  tiie  nifpiBi^ 
roquires. 
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,  the  solution  is  a  similar  one :  too  precise  an  operation  is 
to  the  law  of  averages.  Thus,  if  the  falls  of  heads  and  of 
I  exactly  to  tally,  (in  excess  one  way  would  have  to  be  recti- 
i  subsequent  excess  the  other  way  :  but  in  fact,  as  Coleridge 
ceming  political  economy,  things  do  not  right  themselves, 
[y  "ere  righting"  themselves.  And  thus,  too,  if  we  were 
3W  the  law  of  averages  can  hold  respecting  moral  pheno- 
thout  a  local  preponderance  of  virtue  involving  elsewhere  a 
ponderance  of  vice,  we  should  answer  by  repeating  that  it  is 
proximate  uniformities  that  sociology  claims  or  statistics 
Besides,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  \miformities 
itional  on  the  state  of  society.  No  one  doubts  that  in  many 
the  average  of  crime  might  be  very  much  and  very  suddenly 
by  (for  example)  improvements  in  police.  In  such  cases, 
t  the  powerftd  individual  or  individuals  who  should  make 
rovement  must  be  regarded  as  constituting  one  of  those 
ig  causes  which  partly,  at  any  rate,  elude  our  calcidations. 
re,  then,  no  ground  whatever  for  the  prevalent  impression 
speculations  of  sociologists  may,  in  some  way,  affect  morality? 
"obably  is  a  very  slight  ground ;  for,  though  the  principles 
)gy  can  never  be  at  variance  with  moral  responsibility,  the 
.  those  principles  may,  in  certain  rare  instances,  benumb 
tion.  It  is  mostly  by  the  hope  of  achieving  great  residts 
at  men  are  prompted  to  do  great  things  ;  while  the  indivi- 
uning  his  insignificance,  is  nearly  sure  to  lose  whatever 
he  may  have  felt  to  become  a  hero  or  martyr.  But,  after 
a  craving  is  never  a  very  common  one  ;  and  it  must  be  re- 
id  that  what  the  individual  loses,  the  masses  may  gain.  For, 
lasses  is  taught  how  the  most  eminent  man,  socially  or 
ittlly,  succeeds  only  by  being  their  exponent, — ^how  they 
e  groove  in  which  he  must  run.  Although,  therefore,  the 
reaction  against  hero-worship  may  be  unfavourable  to  the 
heat  individual  excellence,  surely  the  evil  is  not  an  unmixed 
swhere  is  there  less  scope  for  individual  action  than  in  an 
I  oommon  occasions  at  any  rate,  and  throughout  all  ranks 
16  first,  yet  nowhere  is  the  sense  of  honour  more  general ; 
he  derivation  of  esprit  de  corps  ? 

Kdologist,  however,  has  other  difficidties,  which  may,  in  some 
16  of  his  own  making.  His  name  is  somehow  bound  up  with 
riaon,  not  exclusively  or  even  originally  his — ^the  celebrated 
K>n  between  mankind  and  a  colossal  man.  We  confess  that 
ill  submission  to  the  authority  of  Pascal,  Lessing,  Comte,  and 
pie — ^W6  have  never  thought  the  illustration  a  very  happy 
liat  is  the  exact  feature  of  resemblance  P  If  it  is  mer^y 
lat  TftriouB  races  have  borne  their  share  in  the  product  which 
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we  call  ciyilisation,  the  proposition  is  one  which  is  not  very  likdy 
be  disputed.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  meant  that  all  races,  stitn 
and  weak,  civilised  and  barbarous,  must  have  the  same  interest- 
that,  whenever  one  member  suffers  all  the  members  suffer  with 
— the  proposition  (not  literally  true  even  of  the  natural  body)  is  o 
that  might  ver}''  well  be  disputed.  But  it  is  not  chiefly  on  the  aoQ 
of  ambiguity  that  we  find  fault  with  the  comparison.  The  co 
scrvative  and  eminently  disheartening  prejudice  that  all  civiliaati 
tends  to  decay,  is  fostered  by  an  attempt  to  force  an  analogy  betwe 
the  individual  that  withers,  and  the  world  which  is  more  and  more 

Another  objection,  not  perhaps  wholly  unfounded,  has  been  nil 
against  sociology,  on  the  score  of  the  associations  to  which  its  nu 
may  give  rise ;  why  (it  may  be  asked)  was  it  not  called  Sod 
Philosophy  ?  Several  answers  may  be  given  to  this  question ;  but 
is  difficult  to  deny  that  the  great  noian  who  gave  the  appellation  ni 
to  some  extent  have  been  influenced  by  a  desire  to  secure  fori 
principles  too  absolute  an  immunity  from  external  criticism.  Y< 
in  fact,  sociology  may  be  a  science,  without  claiming  an  immmir 
which  is  scarcely  accorded  even  to  the  most  advanced  sciena 
Even  in  the  case  of  the  latter,  one  is  occasionally  startled  to  discof 
that  the  foundation,  as  well  as  the  superstructure,  is  somevb 
rudely  assailed.  Such  assaults,  whether  successAil  or  not,  t 
seldom  without  advantage.  Mr.  Bailey's  strictures  on  Berkekj 
Theory  of  Vision  were  serviceable,  if  only  as  occasioning  Mr.  Mill 
rejoinder ;  and  not  a  few  persons  seem  to  have  derived  profit  en 
from  the  strange  discussion  which  arose  some  years  ago  respedii 
the  moon  turning  on  its  axis.  Or,  to  put  a  case  of  a  different  Ids 
so  seemingly  certain  and  elementary  a  calculation  as  that  respeeti] 
the  sun's  distance  from  the  earth  has  lately  been  disputed,  ii 
apparently  Avith  reason.  It  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  t 
geocentric  theory  was  once  as  firmly  and  universally  held  as  t 
heliocentric  theory  now  is  ;  and,  even  on  points  like  this,  we  shot 
be  careful  not  to  represent  our  conclusions  as  for  ever  exempt  h 
discussion.  Such  reserve  is  evidently  far  more  incumbent  upon 
when  dealing  with  a  nascent  science,  and  with  the  extreme  oo 
plexity  of  social  phenomena  :  we  may  lay  claim  to  conviction,  not 
infallibility. 

Nowhere,  indeed,  is  dogmatism  more  misplaced  than  in  sped 
tions  as  to  what  might  have  been.  Even  in  the  case  of  the  Gtnn 
— ^the  instance  probably  of  all  others  in  which  the  tendencief 
work  are  most  easily  distinguished, — it  is  difficult  to  pronounce 
either  side.  A  short  analysis  will  make  this  dear.  Had 
Persians  won  any  of  the  four  great  battles  at  the  beginning  of 
fifth  century  B.C.,  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  Greeks,  and  eeped 
the  Athenians,  would  have  been  reduced  to  temporary  sobjeol 
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Would  the  germs  of  Hellenic  thought  have  been  rooted  up  P  It 
niay,  not  unfairly,  be  answered  that,  under  the  Persian  shadow, 
philosophy  flourished  in  Ionia.  But  the  supposition  may  be  carried 
fbriher.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  all  the  free  population 
of  Athens  would  have  been  at  best  removed  to  Persia.  Is  there 
any  likelihood  that  the  Athenians,  like  the  Jews  at  Babylon,  woidd 
have  thriven  in  exile  ?  But  the  severity  of  the  conquerors  might 
not  have  stopped  at  this  point.  The  Persians  were  not  always  re- 
nurkable  for  lenity  ;  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  they,  being  exas- 
perated by  resistance,  might  have  dealt  out  to  Athens  the  same  hard 
neaaore  that  she,  in  the  day  of  her  power,  dealt  out  to  Skione  and 
Melos.  Had  she  perished  utterly,  would  another  Athens  have 
^ming  up  elsewhere  ?  It  may  be  said,  on  the  one  hand,  that  there 
coold  have  been  no  greater  amoimt  of  cerebral  matter  at  Athens 
than  among  any  equally  large  body  of  men  of  similar  race  and 
education;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that,  actually,  there  was  no 
second  Athens.  In  her  absence,  then,  is  it  likely  that  another  set  of 
great  men  would  have  arisen,  whose  growth  her  great  men  in  fact 
■tifled?^  How  far  can  there  be  a  "  struggle  for  existence"  among 
ttea  of  genius  ?  We  own  that  we  hesitate  to  give  an  answer  to  such 
«  question.  To  justify  our  hesitation,  we  must  distinguish  the 
qaeation  from  another,  which  we  have  already  answered  unhesita- 
tingly. We  have  pointed  out  the  absurdity  of  imagining  that 
■htiatics,  or  the  law  of  averages,  could  possibly  require  that  an  excess 
rf  virtuous  or  vicious  acts  in  one  place  should  occasion  a  deficit 
Aewhere.  We  must  now  distinguish  this  absurdity  from  a  trutt 
thich  may  seem  to  give  colour  to  it.  One  criminal  furnishes  no 
lifeguard  against  other  criminals;  but  one  philosopher  or  general 
^  to  a  certain  extent  stand  in  the  way  of  his  rivals.  The  fact  is, 
^  in  the  former  case  the  field  of  action  is  practically  unlimited ;  in 
fte  latter,  it  is  confined  to  a  more  or  less  restricted  number  of  com- 
petitors. Certain  conditions  of  society  are,  no  doubt,  very  prolific  of 
gwat  men ;  yet  even  at  such  times  each  great  man  would  probably 
We  been  greater  if  he  could  have  stood  alone.  To  this  rule  men  of 
icience  may  seem  to  form  an  exception ;  yet  it  is  probable  that  a 
given  state  of  knowledge  will  support  only  a  limited  nimiber  of  great 
&coveries,  and,  therefore,  also,  of  great  discoverers.  It  is  true  that 
were  have  been  several  very  notable  examples  of  two  or  more  per- 
•*«  hitting  on  the  same  discovery  at  once.  Yet,  even  then,  the 
competition  is  apparent.  Had  not  the  true  theory  of  Rent  been  dis- 
c^^^ered  (or  rather  re-discovered)  by  three  inquirers  at  the  same 
^DM,  would  not  the  single  discoverer  have  earned  a  greater  dis- 
^•J^ction  P    We  need  hardly  adduce  the  extreme  case  on  the  opposite 

(n  Oonle,  at  tbe  end  of  his  chapter  on  **  Polytheiflin,"  broaches  a  nmilar  Bpeculatioii 
^  ngizd  to  the  Jewish  theocracy. 
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side  by  again  adverting  to  the  struggle  for  supremacy  in  an  arm; 
One  may  almost  say  that  in  an  army  there  is  but  one  man  wl 
governs,  who  earns  reputation,  and  who  cultivates  the  talents  f( 
command.  The  chief  of  Xapoleon's  generals  would  surely  have  bee 
far  more  famous,  and  would  each  individually  have  originated  fi 
more  without  their  master  ;  they  lost  more  by  his  pre-eminence  tha 
they  gained  by  his  instruction  and  example/ 

It  is  owing  to  this  singidar  pre-eminence  that  Xapoleon  is  so  ofU 
quoted  in  illustration  of  the  utmost  that  a  single  genius  and  vnHlct 
effect.  Augustc  Comte  has  spoken  of  him  as  having  done  more  thi 
any  other  human  being  to  retard  civilisation;  while  in  anotbi 
passage  he  places  him  in  a  trio  with  Julian  and  Philip  the  Second, ; 
having  struggled  against  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and,  though  amw 
with  enormous  powers,  having  signally  failed.  It  is  curioiM 
com2)are  with  this,  the  opinion  of  a  disciple  of  M.  Comte,  writir 
under  the  second  empire.  In  his  view,  the  Allies  were  those  wh 
with  the  forces  of  all  Europe,  fought  against  the  necessities  of  thf 
time,  and  achieved  only  a  temporary  success.  Obviously,  if  sued 
is  taken  as  the  criterion  of  conformity  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  it 
easy  to  show  that  those  who  resist  that  spirit  must  fail.  But 
would  be  unfair  upon  the  sociologists  to  charge  them  with  suci 
mere  tautology.  Necessary  progress  is  a  dogma  perhaps  too  broad 
stated  by  the  Positive  Philosophy,  and  the  spirit  of  the  age 
assumed  to  be  a  good  spirit.  When,  therefore,  it  is  affirmed  tl 
Napoleon,  struggling  in  behalf  of  the  age,  laid  the  foundations 
future  success,  we  are  meant  to  infer  that  his  policy  was  a  bleasin 
when  it  is  stated  that,  struggling  against  the  age,  he  failed,  it 
intimated  that  his  policy  was  a  curse. 

In  any  case,  however,  is  it  not  certain  that,  if  he  had  not  aimed 
doing  too  much,  he  might  have  done  very  much,  and  that  it  woi 
then  have  rested  with  his  individual  choice,  to  do  or  to  forbej 
Would  not  his  influence  on  posterity  have  been  immense,  if  he  1 
consolidated  instead  of  tried  to  extend  his  empire,  aft^r  the  Pe 
of  Tilsit,  when,  through  the  prostration  of  the  German  powers, 
reached  his  highest  greatness — 

**  Quum  de  Toutonico  vellet  descendore  cumi  ?  " 

Still,  questions  of  this  sort  should  never  be  answered  with 
diffidence ;  for  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  they  in  no  ease  admi 
an  experiment um  crucisy  and  that  the  solution  of  one  of  them  wo 
be  of  little  or  no  service  towards  the  solution  of  others. 

The  case  of  Napoleon  is  probably,  to  some  extent,  liable  to  ob 

( 1)  We  are  speaking  of  Napoleon  as  a  great  commander,  not  as  the  director  of  a ' 
like  administration.  Without  the  warlike  administration,  the  other  g«neralt  v 
hare  had  less  to  do ;  without  the  great  commander,  more. 
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tion,  because  of  his  very  exceptional  powers.  With  regard  to  the 
common  run  of  great  men,  prediction  may  be  carried  much  further ; 
for,  not  merely  in  their  case  are  the  consequences  that  turn  on  a 
single  hinge  far  less  momentous,  but  the  very  existence  of  such  men 
is  more  nearly  a  matter  of  calculation.  The  time  may  come  when 
philosophers  will  know  something  of  the  social  conditions  that  are 
most  favourable  to  the  generation  of  genius,  and  when  they  may 
even  roughly  estimate  the  amount  of  genius  to  which  given  social 
conditions  will  probably  give  rise;  but  they  can  never  hope  to 
foresee  whether  this  or  that  age  or  country  will  give  birth  to  one  of 
the  few  great  men  of  the  world.  To  revert  to  our  illustration  from 
games  of  chance,  two  persons,  knowing  each  other's  play,  can  tell, 
with  fair  exactness,  what  will  be  the  net  result  even  of  a  small 
number  of  games ;  but  it  is  otherwise  with  respect  to  very  rare 
events, — such,  for  example,  as  the  holding  of  a  carte  blanche  at 
piquet.  It  must,  therefore,  be  conceded  that,  with  regard  to  the 
average  of  great  men,  the  social  science  can  do  far  more  than  with 
such  a  man  as  Bonaparte.  But  the  concession  requires  a  word  of 
explanation.  Great  men,  who  spring  out  of  a  restricted  class, 
present  a  more  uncertain,  and,  as  it  were,  capricious  phenomenon 
even  than  very  great  men  who  come  from  the  mass  of  the  people. 
Cromwell  was  probably  an  abler  man  than  Frederick  of  Prussia ; 
but  it  was  antecedently  far  more  unlikely — more  utterly  beyond 
calculation — that  the  head  of  the  Prussian  monarchy  (or  any  given 
individual)  would  be  a  man  like  Frederick  than  that  the  whole 
English  nation  would  contain  a  man  like  Cromwell.  So,  again,  who 
could  have  dreamt  that  the  throne  of  Macedon  would,  at  a  critical 
time,  be  occupied  by  two  such  men  as  Philip  and  Alexander  P  or  that 
the  most  powerful  family  in  Europe  would  produce  three  such 
generations  as  Charles  Martel  and  his  son  and  grandson  ?  There  is 
another  reason  why  able  men,  bom  in  high  places,  constitute  a  sort 
of  eccentric  phenomenon,  concerning  which  speculation  is  almost  at 
a  standstill.  A  man  of  the  people  will  seldom  acquire  much 
influence  if  he  is  either  much  before  or  much  behind  his  age ;  in 
order  to  rise,  he  has  to  undergo  a  long  training,  the  effects  of  which 
will  very  rarely  quite  pass  off;  he  must  be  cast  in  the  mould  of  the 
society  in  which  he  lives.  With  the  able  prince  or  nobleman  this  is 
different.  He,  like  others,  must  in  some  degree  understand  the 
needs  of  his  age,  if  his  influence  is  to  be  permanent ;  but  he  has  not, 
in  addition,  as  others  have,  to  pass  through  a  trying  apprenticeship, 
in  order  to  acquire  such  influence  ;  the  spirit  of  the  age  may  be  said 
to  control  him  only  in  one  way,  while  it  controls  others  in  two.  It 
is  in  great  measure  for  this  reason  that  kings  and  aristocracies  are  so 
often  noted  for  that  opposition  to  prevailing  ideas,  which  we  censure 
by  the  name  of  obstinacy,  or  praise  by  that  of  independence.     That 
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such  opposition  is,  in  fact,  often  beneficial,  is  unquestionable.   But, 
whether  beneficial  or  not,  it  is  alike  a  bar  to  prevision. 

It  must,  doubtless,  be  admitted  that  the  obstacles  to  confident  pre- 
diction tend  to  diminish,  as,  with  the  progress  of  civilisation,  indiri 
duals  become  more  and  more  absorbed  in  the  masses.  We  oook 
easily  picture  to  ourselves  such  an  absorption  carried  to  its  utmoi 
limit,  if  all  nations  were  united  under  **  the  Parliament  of  Hn,' 
and  lived  in  the  Chinese  monotony  of  a  philosophical  miUemunn 
Under  such  circumstances  the  conditions  of  prediction  might  h 
realised ;  but  what  events  or  changes  woidd  there  be  to  predict  P 

We  are,  then,  not  very  sanguine  as  to  the  possibility,  noir  a 
hereafter,  of  distant  historical  foresight.  But  we  do  not  on  tin 
aiccount  under-rate  the  labours  of  sociologists.  .  The  very  complin 
tion  of  social  phenomena,  which  renders  them  ill  adapted  for  preri 
sion,  and  even  for  classification,  presents  all  the  more  handles  b 
action.  From  this  point  of  view,  in  proportion  as  we  can  predk 
less,  we  can  modify  more ;  and  the  social  science  (that  other  nfB 
for  the  philosophy  of  history),  though  never  an  exact  science,  mi 
one  day  prove  a  very  useful  guide  through  determining,  not  wb 
will  be,  but  what  may  be. 

Lionel  A.  Tollemachk. 
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It  is  to  be  deplored  that,  at  a  time  when  it  is  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance that  the  internal  politics  of  the  United  States  should  be  clearly 
comprehended  in  this  country,  there  should  be  almost  a  unanimity 
of  error  with  regard  to  the  recent  course  of  events  arising  from  the 
long  struggle  between  the  legislative  and  executive  branches  of  the 
Government.  Even  the  journals  which  during  the  war  recognised 
the  flag  to  which  the  sympathies  of  every  liberal  Englishman  were 
pledged,  now  send  out  an  uncertain,  and  many  of  them — misguided 
by  half-hearted  correspondents  in  America — a  directly  misleading 
sound.  One  may  now  read  even  in  these  that  Congress  is  guilty  of 
an  unusual  interference  with  Cabinet  appointments,  and  an  unconsti- 
tutional restriction  of  the  authority  of  the  Supreme  Court;  that 
radicalism  has  brought  forth  fanaticism,  and  President  Johnson  is 
found  standing  by  the  Constitution,  defending  it  to  the  last.  The 
press  seems  to  have  taken  this  theory  for  an  ear-trumpet,  and  what- 
ever news  come  from  Washington,  reports  another  crime  of  Congress 
by  the  time  it  reaches  the  patient  English  public.  It  is  Congress 
that  is  oppressing  Southern  whites,  starving  the  negroes,  sending  up 
gold,  keeping  the  country  generally  in  turmoil.  Now  all  these  are 
questions,  not  of  sentiment  or  opinion,  but  of  fact.  The  actions  of 
the  President  and  the  actions  of  Congress  are  matters  of  dry  record ; 
they  are  interpretable  by  plain  common  sense ;  they  are  the  necessary 
moves  of  players  contending  for  a  mighty  stake  according  to  laws 
which  neither  has  the  slightest  power  of  transgressing.  I  do  not, 
therefore,  propose  or  desire  to  impress  the  reader  of  this  paper  with 
any  sentiments  or  opinions  of  my  own  or  of  the  party  with  which  I 
sympathise,  but  simply  to  present  briefly  and  in  their  actual  relation 
the  facts  which  represent  the  latest  struggle  between  the  President 
and  Congress,  and  underlie  the  present  most  critical  situation. 

The  assassination  of  President  Lincoln  had  the  immediate  eflfect  of 
placing  the  executive  in  an  antagonism  of  principle  to  the  legislative 
arm  of  the  Government.  President  Johnson  held  to  the  theory 
that  the  Southern  States  had  lost  none  of  their  former  rights  by 
rebellion,  and  that  the  war  for  their  subjugation  to  the  Union 
implied  that  at  its  close  those  States  returned  to  the  Union  with 
their  original  forms  of  organisation  imimpaired.  Their  codes  of  law, 
including  the  disabilities  imposed  on  negroes,  were,  he  maintained, 
still  in  force,  the  only  exception  being  that  their  provisions  for 
buying  and  selling  negroes  had  been  annulled  by  the  adoption  of 
a  new  Article   in  the  Constitution   prohibiting   slavery.     A  large 
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majority  of  Congress,  on  the  contrarj',  held  to  the  theory  that  t 
rebelKon  in  the  South  not  having  been  a  rebellion  of  certain  m 
viduals,  but  one  formally  enacted  by  all  the  branches  of  all  i 
State  governments  of  the  South,  those  organisations  had,  in  the  < 
of  the  Federal  Government,  committed  suicide  by  treason.  Tl 
could  not,  when  conquered,  claim  any  rights  under  the  Constitat 
they  had  combined  to  destroy.  The  Government  which  had  c 
quered  them  had  acquired,  by  the  right  of  conquest,  the  full  po 
and  authority  to  deal  with  them  as  subjugated  territories,  to  I 
them  by  force  so  long  as  that  was  deemed  necessary  for  the  gem 
safety  and  welfare,  and  to  impose  such  conditions  for  their  reorgi 
sation  as  the  nation  should  believe  demanded  by  justice  and  natic 
security.  The  President  held  that  all  abnormal  powers  fell  from 
hands  of  the  Federal  Government  at  the  moment  in  which  an 
rebellion  was  overpowered ;  Congress  maintained  that  those  poi 
must  continue  so  long  as  they  could  be  delivered  up  only  to  tl 
whose  disloyalty  was  notorious,  and  to  whom  they  would  furnish 
means  of  inflicting  harm  on  the  country  from  which  they  had  i 
fered  humiliation  and  defeat. 

These  were  the  two  theories  that  encountered  each  other  w 
Mr.  Johnson  became  President.  The  President  had  as  much  ri 
to  hold  his  theory  as  Congress  to  hold  the  contrary  one ;  but 
undertook  to  enforce  it  practically  by  a  step  which  plainly  encroac 
upon  the  domain  of  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Government — i 
is,  he  set  about  the  reorganisation  of  the  Southern  States  upon 
own  theory,  Ui»ing  for  that  purpose  the  military  forces  of  the  na 
which  still  remained  in  that  region.  Being  merely  the  execut 
empowered  only  to  enforce  the  enactments  of  Congress,  he  1 
assumed  to  make  laws  for  ten  States,  and  indeed  to  legislate 
the  whole  country  on  the  most  important  subjects.  Not  only 
the  Constitution  clearly  against  him  in  this,  but  it  had  beei 
determined  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  a  case  where  the  authe 
government  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  had  been  in  quest 
In  that  case,  known  as  "  Dorr's  Rebellion,"  the  Chief  Justice  of 
United  States — then  Mr.  Taney — had  held  that  "it  rests  ^ 
Congress  to  decide  what  government  is  the  established  one  i 
State ;  and  its  decision  is  binding  upon  every  other  departmen 
the  Government."  President  Johnson  had  ignored  this  in  deck 
that  the  governments  in  the  Southern  States  were  those  that 
existed  before  the  war.  Public  opinion  was  so  overwhelming  ag£ 
the  President  on  this  point,  that  Congress  found  but  little  di£Eic 
in  setting  aside  the  organisations  which  he  had  attempted  to  rei 
in  the  South.  It  is  important  to  observe  here  that  at  the  time  ^ 
Mr.  Johnson  made  this  attempt  Congress  had  no  particular  pie 
reconstruction  at  all  to  propose.     The  President  frequently  ta& 
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oxigress  with  destroying  his  mode  of  reconstruction  without  substi- 
itSJOig  any  other.     This  was  true,  and  it  is  important  as  showing 
xc^t;  from  the  first  Congress  has  been  guided  by  eventa  in  this  matter, 
iid.  taken  only  such  steps  as  have  been  forced  upon  it.     At  the 
leiriod  when   Congress  vindicated    successfully  its  exclusive   right 
to  deal  with  the  whole  question  of  reconstruction,  no  majority  could 
liave  been   secured   in  it  for  negro  sufirage;  for  disfranchisement 
of  disloyal  whites ;  indeed,  for  no  one  of  the  many  schemes  that 
floated  about  the  capitol.     But  the  effort  of  the  President  to  restore 
the  former  State  governments  of  the  South,  abortive  for  his  purpose, 
had  a  most  important  effect  in  revealing  to  Congress  and  to  the 
coimtry  the  absolute  necessity  of  certain  things  to  any  adequate 
plan  of  reconstruction.     No  sooner  had  the  President  convened  the 
legislatures,  so  called,  of  the  South,  than  they,  too  eagerly  believing 
Aat  their  authority  was  now  irrevocable,   proceeded   at  once  to 
impose  fresh  burdens  on  the  negroes  whom  the  nation  had  liberated, 
depriving  them  of  the  right  to  own  land,  of  the  right  of  locomotion, 
and  binding  them  under  their  former  masters  by  a  system  of  serfdom 
wliich  preserved  the  barbarities  of  slavery  without  the  compensation 
which  even  slavery  furnished — namely,  the  protection  of  life  and 
limb,  which  it  was  the  interest  of  the  slave-owner  to  secure  for  his 
chattel.    The  whites  of  the  South,  during  this  brief  resurrection  of 
fteir  power,  not  only  demonstrated  their  desire  to  punish  the  negro 
for  his  share  in  defeating  them,  and  their  ability,  if  unchecked  in 
Aeir  sway  of  the  States,  to  evade  in  many  ways  the  law  abolishing 
davery,  but  they  proceeded  to  proclaim  their  determination  to  ac- 
knowledge the  rebel  debt  and  repudiate  the  national  debt.     Indeed, 
nnder  the  intoxication  of  their  sudden  restoration  they  carried  matters 
80  far  that  the  generals  of  the  United  States  commanding  all  the  de- 
partments of  the  South — none  of  them  associated  with  anti-slavery 
principles — testified  under  oath  that  they  believed  that  the  with- 
drawal of  the  military  from  the  South  would  be  followed  by  the 
^'M^esacre  of  all  negroes  who  should  not  submit  to  virtual  re-enslave- 
n^t,  that  the  life  of  no  person  who  had  befriended  the  Union  during 
«*«  war  would  be  secure,  and  that  a  relapse  into  rebellion  would 
»^^ome  probable.     Of  course,  so  soon  as  those  Southern  communities 
•  ^ere  recognised  as  equal  States,  all  Federal  agents  or  soldiers  would 
"*^e  to  be  withdrawn  from  them.      Thus  the  President's  theory 
»*®C8me  by  its  brief  application  an  experience.     These   old  State 
P^enmients  again  vanished,  but  not  until  they  had  written  on  their 
Walls  a  warning  for  the  nation — a  warning  which  made  negro-suffrage 
^  first  clause  of  the  Congressional  plan  of  reconstruction,  and  the 
"'•francliisement  of   the  most  prominent  disunionists  the  second. 
Wo  other  plan  promised,  or  even  proposed,  to  prevent  that  unmiti- 
PW  sway  of  disloyalty  and    negro-hatred   in  the  South,  which 
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natiirallyy  and  according  to  the  unanimous  belief  of  those  in  a  ] 
tion  to  judge,  had  been  embittered  by  the  result  of  the  war. 
South  then,  in  the  months  of  its  resiiscitation  by  Mr.  Johnsoiiy  i 
framed  the  plan  of  reconstruction  which  Congress  made  into  law, 
which  the  people  have  confirmed  by  sending  to  the  present  Con( 
even  larger  majorities  to  maintain  than  they  had  sent  to  enact  it 

Such  was  the  result  of  the  first  great  struggle  between  the  Presi 
and  Congress,  which  was  essentially  the  renewal  within  the  Gtof 
ment  of  the  conflict  between  Slaver^'  and  Freedom.  This  stm 
was  about  the  principles  of  reconstruction.  I  now  proceed  to 
sidcr  that  which  is  just  closing — the  struggle  for  the  embodii 
of  those  principles,  ascertained  to  be  vital,  in  the  governments  oi 
South,  against  the  whole  strength  of  a  hostile  and  adroit  executii 

Congress  saw  plainly  that  a  genuine  application  of  its  meas 
by  a  l^resident  over  whose  repeated  vetoes  they  had  been  pa 
was  impossible.  And  when  it  was  proved  that  he  had  in  sev 
cases  ignored  them,  the  disposition  to  remove  him  from  oi 
became  very  general  among  the  leading  Bepublicans.  The  peoj 
however,  recoiled  from  this  extreme  measure.  There  were  vari 
reasons  for  this.  One  was  that  the  impeachment  of  a  Fresick 
was  unprecedented,  and,  it  was  feared,  might  be  fraught  wi 
danger ;  another,  that  it  was  manifest  that  the  President  sincere 
believed  himself  defending  the  Constitution,  and  it  was  dreaded  tt 
a  precedent  might  be  established  unfavourable  to  the  independec 
of  the  executive ;  but  the  most  decisive  was  the  general  belief  th. 
tliough  the  President  would  not  execute  the  laws,  his  oppositi 
would  at  least  be  passive,  and  that  the  welfare  of  the  country  woe 
not  be  endangered  by  a  postponement  of  a  full  reconstruction  of  t 
South  to  18G1).  At  this  juncture  there  occurred  a  series  of  local 
State  elections  throughout  the  North.  These  elections  of  the  f 
of  18G7  indicated  a  large  decrease  of  the  Republican  strength.  It  n 
plain,  however,  to  careful  observers,  that,  apart  from  their  adve: 
bearing  on  the  single  question  of  impeachment,  no  inference  \ 
favourable  to  the  position  of  Congress  on  national  afiairs  was  jus 
deducible  from  these  elections.  The  elections  turned  upon  lo 
questions,  chiefly  upon  the  Maine  Liquor  Law,  with  which  1 
llepublican  party  was  everywhere  implicated.  But  whatever  n 
have  been  the  cause  of  these  local  defeats,  or  reductions  of  fon 
Republican  majorities,  they  were  interpreted  by  the  President— i 
this  is  the  only  point  material  to  this  history — as  a  declaration  of 
country  in  favour  of  his  policy.  Congress  accepted  the  electioiu 
a  popular  verdict  against  an  impeachment ;  but  the  Preaid 
regarded  them  as  an  encouragement  to  him  to  depart  from  that  ] 
sive  attitude  toward  the  laws  of  Congress  which  had  chiefly  indu 
the  country  to  believe  his  continuance  in  office  consistent  with  natic 
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safety.  He  recalled  from  the  South  all  officers  who  had  respected 
the  reconstruction  laws  of  Congress^  and  appointed  in  their  places 
others  known  to  be  oppqsed  to  them.  He  authorised  these  new 
officers  to  issue  orders  to  the  effect  that  municipal  authorities  in  the 
South,  formed  without  reference  to  the  measures  of  Congress, 
should  be  paramount  oyer  the  provisional  governments  which  Con- 
gress had  placed  there  to  preserve  order  in  the  interval  preceding 
the  formation  of  new  State  organisations  by  authorised  conven- 
tions which  had  assembled.  He  removed  the  Secretary  of  War, 
who  alone  in  his  Cabinet  sympathised  with  the  measures  of  Con- 
gress. These  movements  menaced,  as  the  President  was  not 
careful  to  conceal,  that  entire  plan  of  reconstruction  which  the  nation 
and  its  Congress  had  again  and  again  declared  to  be  the  only  alter- 
native to  the  reign  of  disloyalty,  and  the  virtual  re-establishment 
of  slavery  in  the  South. 

The  hasty  conclusion  of  Mr.  Johnson,  from  the  local  elections,  that 
the  nation  was  with  him,  which  led  to  these  startling  disclosures  of 
his  intention  to  override  the  laws  and  resuscitate  his  original  policy, 
▼as  accompanied  by  a  significant  revival  of  those  elements  in  the 
Korth  which  had  for  generations  battled   for  slavery,  and  which 
had  opposed  the  war  for  the  Union  as  long  as  it  coidd  be  done 
without  actual  treason.     These  elements,  which  were  now  prepon- 
derant in  several  Northern  legislatures,  cohered  into  a  party  which, 
in  a  moment  of  exidtation  at  the  supposed  reaction,  laid  its  pro- 
gTMmne  before  the  country  no  less  frankly  than  Mr.  Johnson.     This 
pit>gramme  contained  two  great  schemes.     The  first  was  the  elimina- 
tion fix>m  the  Constitution  of  the  new  Article  abolishing  slavery,  the 
Dtethod  being  for  the  States  to  rescind  their  ratifications  of  that  amend- 
D^ent  as  fast  as  their  legislatures  could  be  recovered  from  Republican 
^^e.    The  new  legislature  of  Ohio  led  the  way  by  voting  in  both  of 
Its  Houses  to  rescind  its  ratification,  and  its  Act  to  that  end  has  been 
^i  before  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.     The  second  scheme  was 
™  partial  repudiation  of  the  national  debt  incurred  in  conquering 
w^e  South.^    The  great  mass  of  the  outstanding  bonds  of  the  United 
States  are  those  denominated  the  Five-twenties.     The  absence  from 

v)  A  penistenty  I  might  almost  call  it  a  malicioiiB,  effort  has  been  made  in  certain 
^^^^'ters  to  create  a  belief  in  this  coontiy  that  the  Badicals  in  America  are,  equally  with 
^BQr  (^poaents,  implicated  with  this  base  and  fraudulent  scheme.  The  &ct  that  Mr. 
'^^f^dou  Sterens,  amid  the  almost  complete  decay  of  his  powers,  has  been  induced  to 
^^  a  letter  fayourable  to  it,  has  been  alleged  as  carr3ring  with  it  the  approval  of  the 
P'^  ^wkkdi  has  replaced  him  as  a  leader.  As  for  General  Butler,  whose  course  in  tho 
"'^^  the  "Radicals  have  also  been  made  to  shoulder,  he  is  a  man  who  grew  grey  in  the 
*'**  of  aUyery,  and  came  to  the  side  of  freedom  only  when  it  became  the  stronger. 
'^''^B  are  the  only  two  cases  that  can,  with  even  a  show  of  fairness,  be  quoted  for  the 
t^^^^  of  the  Badicals  with  repudiation,  whereas  their  opponents  have  passed  reso- 
pT^'^  in  its  fayour  in  party  conventions,  and  have  proposed  its  leading  champion  for 
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tlie  face  of  this  bond  of  a  distinct  declaration  that  its  principal  as  well 
as  interest  is  payable  in  gold,  suggested  to  Mr.  George  Pendleton  that 
the  principal  might  be  paid  in  depreciated  paper.  I  need  not  pause 
to  show  the  baseness  of  this  scheme.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
under  whom  these  bonds  were  issued — ^now  the  Chief  Justice — was 
officially  asked  if  both  principal  and  interest  were  to  be  paid  in  gold, 
and  he  answered,  "  Certainly."  Two  Secretaries  have  succeeded  him, 
and  each,  being  asked  the  same  question,  has  given  the  same  reply. 
Under  these  replies  the  bonds  have  been  traded  in  throughout  the 
world.  If  the  repudiators  could  persuade  the  world  to  believe  that 
the  Congress  which  issued  that  bond  purposely  left  in  it  some  tech- 
nical reservation,  so  that  it  might  pass  for  what  it  was  not  worth, 
they  would  inflict  on  the  nation  a  heavier  blow  than  the  Southern 
Confederacy  was  able  to  inflict.  Mr.  Pendleton  is  the  most  able 
and  eloquent  leader  of  the  pro-Southern  and  pro-Slavery  party 
in  the  Western  States  ;  his  political  course  has  been  consistent, 
and  has  absorbed  the  best  energies  of  his  life.  He  has  always  avowed 
his  belief  in  slavery  as  a  divine  institution ;  he  has  always  defended 
the  right  of  secession ;  he  opposed  the  late  war  at  every  step ;  he 
opposed  the  raising  of  men  and  of  money  to  carry  it  on.  Nobody 
in  America  doubts  that  if  he  could  now  punish  those  who  furnished 
the  sinews  of  that  war,  not  only  by  partial  but  by  complete  repu- 
diation, he  would  do  so.  And  of  the  party  that  has  sustained  President 
Johnson  during  his  struggle  with  Congress,  Mr.  Pendleton  is  the 
recognised  leader,  and  by  far  its  most  prominent  candidate  for  the 
next  presidency. 

Thus  the  fancied  reaction  in  the  country  was  instrumental  in 
revealing  two  important  things — that  the  animus  of  the  reactionary 
party  contemplated  nothing  less  than  the  ruin  of  the  national  credit 
and  the  re-establishment  of  slavery,  and  that  nothing  but  fear  of  the 
people  restrained  the  President  from  beginning  its  practical  work 
even  at  the  cost  of  trampling  down  the  laws  of  Congress. 

The  course  of  Congress  after  this  was  not  optional.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  representatives  of  the  people  believed — as 
every  Northern  thinker  and  leader  believed — that  the  success  of  the 
President's  policy  amounted  to  annexing  the  North  to  the  rebel 
States,  to  bringing  back  the  South  with  its  disloyal  elements  upper- 
most, to  securing  for  slavery  a  greater  victory  than  secession  had 
even  aimed  at.  Conventions,  called  together  in  the  South  under  the 
Act  of  Congress,  elected  without  respect  to  colour,  were  in  session 
preparing  new  State  constitutions  for  submission  to  the  National 
Legislature,  as  in  the  case  of  Territories  becoming  States.  It  was 
impossible  for  these  conventions  to  complete  their  work  if  military 
protection  were  withdrawn  ;  and  to  surround  them  with  commanders 
unfriendly  to  their  action  was  virtually  such  a  withdrawal.     Under 
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these  circumstaiices  Congress,  I  repeat,  had  no  choice ;  it  must  either 
surrender  all  it  had  been  set  to  defend  as  vital  to  the  nation,  or  it 
must  use  every  weapon  furnished  it  by  the  Constitution  to  restrain  the 
President.  As  the  South  had  itself  decided  the  principles  necessary 
for  reconstruction,  the  President  and  his  party  now  compelled  the 
supplementary  action  necessary  for  their  application.  As  the  Pre- 
sident had  removed  the  Secretary  of  War — the  only  Cabinet  officer 
who  could  even  watch  the  new  partisan  commanders  in  the  South — 
Congress  restored  him  to  that  department.  This  it  had  an  unques- 
tionable [right  to  do:  by  the  Constitution,  "the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate  "  is  necessary  to  the  appointment  of  a  Cabinet  Minister, 
and  by  law  its  consent  is  necessary  to  his  removal.  The  House  of 
Representatives  next  passed  a  supplementary  measure  of  reconstruc- 
tion,  placing  the  supervision  and  control  of  the  military  departments 
of  the  South,  upon  which  the  Conventions  depended  for  protection, 
in  the  hands  of  the  Lieutenant-General  of  the  United  States.  It 
thus  bound  the  hands  of  the  President,  so  far  as  any  interference  with 
the  progress  of  reconstruction  was  concerned.  This  step  has  been 
denounced  as  extreme  and  unconstitutional.  It  certainly  was  extreme, 
the  President  having  made  it  necessary  that  it  should  be  ;  but  it  is 
not  unconstitutional.  Though  the  Constitution  makes  the  President 
^^  officio  commander  of  the  military  forces,  it  has  defined  his  powers 
very  strictly,  and  has  assigned  him  none  at  all  that  are  discretionary 
for  extraordinary  conditions  of  the  country.  All  power  to  deal  with 
emergencies  is  distinctly  placed  in  the  hands  of  Congress.  The 
Constitution  authorises  and  empowers  Congress  alone  to  declare  war ; 
to  make  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  land  and 
^^val  forces ;  to  levy  taxes ;  to  suppress  insurrection ;  to  provide  for 
tne  common  defence  and  general  welfare.  Its  power  over  the  sword 
*^id  purse  of  the  nation  is  exclusive  and  indisputable.  Its  right  to 
decide  that  so  long  as  military  arrangements  are  necessary  in  the 
^uth  they  shall  not  be  in  the  hands  of  a  civilian,  but  of  the  highest 
Qulitary  authority — ^not  nominal — ^known  to  the  Government,  is 
^defeasible. 

The  only  hope  remaining  to  the  President  is  to  induce  the  Supreme 

^Urt  to  declare  the  Reconstruction  Acts  of  Congress  unconstitutional. 

"*-he    antecedents   and    the    personal   constitution  of   the  Supreme 

J-^Urt  warranted  his  belief  that  a  majority  of  one  could  be  secured  in 

^^  Utifavourable  to  the  Congressional  measure.     The  judges  of  thia 

Jp>Tirt  are  appointed  to  hold   their   positions  during  life  or  good 

^ha-viour ;  its  elements  change  more  slowly  than  those  of  any  other 

^^I>€Urtment  of  the  Government;    and  several  of  the  judges  who 

''^^^^ciain  were    originally   appointed    by  pro-slavery  Presidents  in 

5^W;ard  for  political  services.     The  country  has  for  some  time  felt 

^^  be  an  anomaly  and  a  danger  that  acts  of  Congress  in  the 
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present  emergency  should  be  at  the  mercy  of  a  Court,  some  of  wh 
members  are  inherited  from  the  period  when  the  same  body  decid^=^ 
that  the  negro  had  no  rights  that  a  white  man  is  bound  to 
The  "  Dred  Scott  decision  " — ^now  repudiated  as  law  throughout 
nation — was  one  of  a  series  of  historical  decisions  which  have  co: 
yinced  the  American  people  that  these  judges  are  as  liable  to 
bias  as  others  ;  and  it  has  for  some  years  been  a  matter  of  discussi* 
whether  its  action  in  cases  involving  political  affitirs  should  not 
somewhat  restricted.     Congress  has  in  it  eminent  lawyers  and  a 
statesmen,  who,  it  may  be  assumed,  are  quite  competent  to  und. 
stand  the  meaning  of  a  plainly  written  constitution  ;  and  when 
thirds  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  have  decided  that  a  law  is 
stitutional,  is  it  reasonable  that  they  should  be  willing  to  have  tfcioir 
position  reversed  by  a  majority  of  one  in  the  Supreme  Court  ?     C3aii 
they  be  content  that  the  most  vital  measures  for  the  reorganisation  of 
the  South  should  be  liable  to  overthrow  by  the  vote  of  a  single  jud^«^ 
but  now  perhaps  a  slaveholder,  whose  views  of  the  Constitution  liave 
all  his  life  been  coloured  by  theories  which  he  is  too  old  to  changpeP 
Of  course,  if  the  Constitution  demanded  that  this  should  be  the  case. 
Congress  must  submit.     But  the  Constitution  demands  nothing   of 
the  kind;  it  assigns  to  Congress  the  duty  of  saying  how  many 
judges  shall  constitute  the  Supreme  Court,  what  number  shall   he 
a  quorum  in  it,  or  a  majority  of  it,  what  compensation  tbey  shall 
have,  and  to  make  all  "  regulations  "  for,  and  even  "  exceptions  "  to, 
its  jurisdiction.     Any  one  who  has  read  The  RdcralUt  will  know 
that  power  over  these  details  of  the   Court  was  not  accidentally 
left  to  Congress,  but  that  it  was  clearly  foreseen  that  tie  Court 
might  be  affected  by  political  bias,  and  regarded  as  necessary  that 
there  should  be  some  reserved  power  to   check  any  abuse  of  its 
peculiarly  irresponsible  authority.     The  House  of  Representativcfl 
has   therefore   passed   an  Act    making   it    necessary    that,    where 
laws  of  Congress  are  involved  in  any  case  brought  before   the 
Supreme  Court,  a  quorum  shall  be  all  the  judges,  and  that  t^^ 
thirds  of  them  shall  be  requisite  to  reverse  such  laws.     This  step  i* 
being  taken  reluctantly,  however  ;  and  there  is  reason  to  think  that 
its  passage  through  the  Senate  will  depend  upon  the  action  of  the 
Court  in  a  political  case  now  pending.     It  will  be  thus  no  exception 
to  the  general  fact  which  it  has  been  the  main  object  of  this  state- 
ment to  show — ^that  from  the  first  the  attitude  of  Congress  has  lo^ 
defensive,  not  aggressive,  that  its  steps  have  been   sucli  as    '^^^ 
rendered  absolutely  necessary,  unless  all  the  fruits  of  the  victox?  ^ 
Freedom  are  to  be  transferred  to  Slavery. 

MoNcuRE  D.  CoNve-A.^* 


IRELAND  AND  SCOTLAND. 

Scotland  is  continually  set  before  Ireland  as  a  model.     Not  that 
this  is  meant  to  give  any  hope  that  her  unfortunate  sister  at  the  other 
side  of  the  Channel  will  ever  have  the  grace  to  imitate  so  bright  an 
example,  but  rather  as  a  contrast  to  justify  the  Imperial  Legislature  in 
its  despair  of  being  able  to  do  anything  to  lessen  the  disparity.     Scot- 
land is  well  behaved  in  every  respect ;  her  character  is  unblemished. 
She  is  industrious,  thrifty,  intelligent,  self-reliant,  persevering,  law- 
loving  and  law-abiding,  devotedly  loyal  to  the  Throne  and  Consti- 
tution.    Ireland,  on  the  other  hand,  is  lazy,  improvident,  ignorant, 
semi-barbarous,  lawless,  disorderly,  seditious,  hopelessly  miserable, 
incurably  disaffected.      She   cannot  help  being  so;    it  is   in  her 
iiature,  which  cannot  be  altered ;  it  is  in  her  religion,  which  cannot 
1»  reformed ;  it  is  in  the  perversity  of  her  mind,  which  no  education 
can  reduce  to  rationality ;  it  is  in  her  savage  temperament,  which 
tto  discipline  can  tame;   it  is  in  her  hardened  bigotry,  which  no 
''wpon  of  Truth  can  pierce.    What  can  England  do  for  her  improve- 
nient  that  has  not  been  done?      Under  what  grievance  does  she 
*^er  which  it  is  possible  to  remove  ?     How  can  she  be  satisfied 
unless  we  surrender  to  her  clamours  the  most  sacred  institutions  of 
^J'lr  country?     In  fact,  England,  judging  from  the  hints  of  her 
ttiost  influential  organs,  seems  to  doubt  whether  sister  Ireland  is 
T^te  sane.     At  all  events,  it  is  thought  best  to  deprive  her  of  all 
^•^Jipons  by  which  she  could  inflict  injury  upon  herself  or.  others,  to 
P'rt  her  in  a  strait-waistcoat  with  a  regimen  of  bread   and  water 
^en  she  is  violent,  and  to  humour  her  with  some  small  doses  of 
British  capital  in  her  lucid  intervals.     This  is  the  course  which  has 
*^^©ti  pursued  for  some  centuries,  and  as  a  cure  is  hopeless,  England 
'^^^^st  necessarily  persist  in  the  policy  of  coercion,  not  merely  in  her 
^'^^  defence,  but  to  keep  the  patient  from  self-destruction.     After 
**i    that  Conservative   statesmen   can  think  about   her   deplorable 
^^dition,  there  seems  nothing  for  it  but  patience,  and  above  all, 
*®ei>ing  quacks  from  meddling  with  her  case. 

This,  or  something  very  like  this,  is  what  some  English  statesmen 
^d  the  most  influential  English  journals  teach  about  Ireland.  It 
^  "viitttally  a  cry  of  **  Mad  dog  !  '*  And  we  know  what  that  means 
*or  the  imfortunate  animal  against  which  it  is  directed.  In  the 
*^^*e  of  Ireland,  systematic  vilification  may  be  called  a  sentimental 
R^GVance ;  but  if  the  irritation,  the  resentment,  the  bitter  sense  of 
uijuatice,  which  it  produces,  were  the  only  evils,  it  might  be  borne 
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with  Christian  resignation.  It  powerfully  tends,  however,  to  destroy 
commercial  credit,  to  alienate  capital,  to  paralyse  enterprise,  to 
restrict  employment,  to  force  emigration,  to  foster  disaffection.  It 
woidd  be  a  cruel  policy,  therefore,  even  if  it  were  based  upon  a 
truthful  representation  of  the  national  character.  But  what  should 
be  said  of  it  if  the  representation  is  utteriy  false,  and  if  every  single 
charge  brought  against  Ireland  at  the  present  day  was  brought 
against  Scotland  for  ages  and  centuries  up  to  a  comparatively  recent 
period,  and  for  the  same  reason, — ^namely,  that  the  wronged  must  be 
maligned? 

An  eloquent  writer  in  Frase/s  Magazine  ascribes  the  rounded 
forms  and  tame  outlines  of  the  Scotch  moimtains  to  the  action  of  ice. 
The  lovely  vale  of  Balmoral  was  once  a  basin  filled  with  ice.  The 
pressure  and  friction  of  the  ice-masses  for  so  many  ages  ground 
down  the  rocky  peaks  and  bold  headlands  into  the  undiJating  forms 
which  they  now  present.  Something  similar  to  this  operation  of 
Nature,  in  her  coldest  and  stormiest  moods,  was  the  action  of  English 
policy,  of  English  aggression,  conquest,  and  domination,  upon  the 
character  of  the  Scottish  nation.  People  now-a-days  seem  to  forget 
how  long  that  policy  lasted,  how  cruel  was  its  spirit,  and  how  much 
wasting  and  destruction  it  produced  within  the  Scottish  borders. 
They  also  forget  what  vices  of  national  character  this  alien  tyranny 
fostered,  what  fierce  antipathies  it  generated  on  both  sides  of  the 
Tweed.  Let  us  recall  briefly  the  history  of  English  devastations. 
In  1296  Edward  I.  entered  Scotland,  which  he  wasted  with  fire  and 
sword  as  far  as  Elgin,  compelling  King  Baliol  to  resign  the  king- 
dom, which  he  governed  by  means  of  his  own  officers.  He  invaded 
the  country  again  to  put  down  the  insurrection  headed  by  Wallace, 
who  was  defeated  at  Falkirk,  and  idtimately  falling  into  the  hands 
of  the  English  king,  was  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered  in  London. 
Bruce,  in  order  to  baffle  an  English  invasion,  was  obliged  to  lay 
waste  all  the  district  south  of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  the  inhabitants 
taking  refiige  in  the  moimtains.  Edward  II.  reached  Edinburgh 
without  plundering  anything,  because  there  was  nothing  to  plunder, 
the  coimtry  being  a  desert.  But  he  robbed  some  monasteries  on  his 
return,  slaying  the  aged  and  infirm  inmates,  who  were  imable  to  fly. 
Edward  III.,  with  a  numerous  army,  devastated  the  Lowlands,  and 
Highlands  too  as  far  as  Inverness,  destroying  everything  he  met 
in  his  march.  Ten  years  later  the  same  insatiable  enemy  again 
overran  large  districts  of  the  country ;  and  in  1355  he  burnt  every 
church,  every  village,  and  every  town  he  approached.  Again,  in 
1385,  Richard  11.  traversed  the  country,  dealing  destruction  on 
every  side,  and  reducing  to  ashes  the  cities  of  Edinburgh,  Dun- 
fermline, Perth,  and  Dundee.  By  these  barbarous  and  ruinous 
invasions  the  ciJtivation  of  the  soil  was  prevented  in  many  districts 
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everal  generations.  No  labourers  survived  to  till  the  ground, 
the  fairest  portions  of  the  country  were  abandoned  to  weeds  and 
le.  A  few  of  the  inhabitants,  taking  courage  in  the  intervals 
een  the  invasions,  issued  from  the  mountains  and  raised  wretched 
,  in  the  place  of  their  former  abodes.  "  But  even  then,"  says  Mr. 
de,  "they  were  pursued  to  their  very  doors  by  wolves  maddened 

hanger.  If  they  escaped  from  these  famished  and  ferocious 
lals,  they  and  their  families  were  exposed  to  a  danger  still  more 
ible;  for  in  those  terrible  days,  when  famine  stalked  abroad, 
lair  perverted  the  souls  of  men,  and  drove  them  to  new  crime, 
re  were  cannibals  in  the  land ;  and  we  have  it  on  contemporary 
lority  that  a  man  and  his  wife,  who  were  at  length  brought  to 
Lce,  subsisted  during  a  considerable  period  on  the  bodies  of 
Iren,  whom  they  caught  alive  in  traps,  devouring  their  flesh 
drinking  their  blood."  ^ 

bos  passed  away  the  fourteenth  century.  Of  course  it  was 
)e8ible  that  cities  or  municipalities  could  flourish  under  such 
unstances.  The  towns,  which  were  hastily  thrown  up,  consisted 
nretched  hovels.  The  population  acquired  a  "  fluctuating  and 
bond  character,  which  prevented  the  formation  of  settled  habits 
dufltry."  The  Highlanders,  who  had  become  a  ferocious  race  of 
ierers,  were  a  constant  scourge  to  the  Lowlands  during  the 
nth  century.  Their  rapacity  was  insatiable.  "  They  could  not 
T  that  a  man  had  property  without  longing  to  steal  it ;  and  next 
waling,  their  greatest  pleasure  was  to  destroy."  Nowhere  could 
m  be  built  without  being  in  danger  of  immediate  destruction, 
consequence  was,  that  during  many  centuries  there  were  no 
ifactures ;  there  was  hardly  any  trade ;  and  nearly  all  business 
conducted  by  barter.  Late  in  the  sixteenth  century  Scottish 
» "  reckoned  their  revenues,  not  by  rents  of  money,  but  by  caul- 
j  of  victuals."  A  himdred  years  after  this  was  written  by  Moryson, 
IS  observed  that  "  in  England  the  rents  are  paid  in  money ;  in 
and  they  are,  generally  speaking,  paid  in  kind,  or  vituul,  as 

call  it."  Some  of  the  commonest  arts  were  unknown.  The 
jh  were  unable  to  make  even  the  arms  with  which  they  fought, 
trting  from  Flanders  not  only  their  ordinary  farming  implements, 

as  cart-wheels  and  wheelbarrows,  but  even  their  spears,  and 
J,  and  arrows.  Until  the  seventeenth  century,  no  glass  was 
.ufactured  in  Scotland  ;  not  up  to  that  time  did  this  now-ingenious 
pie  know  how  to  make  soap.  One  who  visited  that  countrj"  in 
1  observed  that  even  in  the  king's  palaces  the  windows  were  not 
zed  throughout,  but  the  upper  parts  only.  The  ordinary  country 
iseb  he  described  as  pitiful  cots,  built  of  stone  and  covered  with 
(f  liaving  in  them  but  one  room,  many  of  them  no  chimneys,  the 

(I)  "History  of  avilisation,"  vol.  ii.  p.  172. 
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windows  very  small  holes,  and  not  glazed.  About  1752  another 
historian  observes,  that  **  glass  windows  were  beginning  to  make  theii 
appearance  in  the  small  farm-houses."  Other  branches  of  industrj 
were  in  an  equally  backward  state.  The  tanning  of  leather  w» 
introduced  into  Scotland  for  the  first  time  in  1620,  and  it  is  stited 
says  Mr.  Buckle,  "  on  apparently  good  authority,  that  no  paper  wai 
made  there  till  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century."  The  noi 
large  towns  of  Scotland,  except  Edinburgh,  were  small  villages  as  lab 
as  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  centur}'-,  and  the  houses  were  mm 
huts.  In  Edinburgh,  as  late  as  1670,  the  houses  of  the  commonaltj 
were  described  as  verj^  mean, — "  mud  wall  and  thatch  the  best ;  hot 
the  poorer  sort  lived  in  such  miserable  huts  as  never  eye  beheld." 

"It  is  not  easy,"  as  liord  Macaulay  remarks,  "for  a  modem 
Englishman,  who  can  pass  in  a  day  from  his  club  in  St.  James'g 
Street  to  his  shooting-box  among  the  Grampians,  and  who  finds  in 
his  shooting-box  all  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  his  club,  to  beKew 
that  in  the  time  of  his  great-grandfathers  St.  James's  Street  had  as 
little  connection  with  the  Grampians  as  with  the  Andes ;  yet  so  it 
was.  In  the  south  of  our  island  scarcely  anything  was  known  about 
the  Celtic  part  of  Scotland  :  and  what  was  known  excited  no  feding 
but  contempt  and  loathing."  The  scenery  was  as  hateful  as  the 
inhabitants.  Captain  Burt,  writing  with  a  feeling  which  was 
imi versal  in  his  own  ago,  pronounced  the  Scotch  mountains  monstrons 
excrescences.  "  The  clearer  the  day  the  more  disagreeably  did  those 
mis-shapen  masses  of  gloomy  brown  and  dirty  purple  aflfect  the 
eye."  Goldsmith,  with  all  his  poetic  sensibility  and  love  of  nature, 
was  disgusted  by  the  hideous  Highland  wilderness,  greatly  preferrmg 
the  country  about  Ijcydcn,  with  its  level  expanse  of  meadows,  Tilla8» 
statues,  grottoes,  trim  flower-beds,  and  rectilinear  avenues.  Inw* 
seventeenth  century  the  "  wild  Scotch,"  as  well  as  the  "wild IriAi 
were  considered  more  savages.  "  The  only  barbarian  about  whom 
there  was  no  wish  to  have  any  information  was  the  Highlander. 
Macaulay  says  in  a  well-known  passage,  which  perhaps  I  ought  to 
apologise  for  quoting,  that  if  Highland  societj'  had  been  studied  wMe 
the  old  Gaelic  institutions  were  in  full  \ngour,  the  observer  would hajve 
found  that  **  the  people  had  no  love  for  their  country  or  their  king » 
that  they  had  no  attachment  to  any  commonwealth  larger  than  tie 
clan,  or  to  any  magistrate  superior  to  the  chief.  He  would  h*^ 
learned  that  a  stab  in  the  dark,  or  a  shot  from  behind  a  fragment » 
rock,  were  approved  modes  of  taking  satisfaction  for  insults.  H® 
would  have  heard  men  relate  boastfully  how  they  or  their  fathew 
had  wreaked  on  hercditarj"  enemies  in  a  neighbouring  valley  ^^ 
vengeance  as  would  have  made  old  soldiers  of  the  Thirty  Years'  ^* 
shudder.  He  would  have  found  that  robbery  was  held  to  be  a  catt'^ 
not  merely  innocent,  but  honourable.     He  would  have  seen,  wheT^^ 
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le  tamed,  that  dialike  for  steady  industry^  and  that  disposition  to 
htGW  on  the  weaker  sex  the  heaviest  part  of  manual  Libonr,  which 
lie  oharacteristic  of  savages.  He  would  have  been  stmck  by  the 
spectacle  of  athletic  men  basking  in  the  sun,  angling  for  salmon,  or 
iking  aim  at  grouse,  while  their  aged  mothers,  their  pregnant  wives, 
lieir  tender  daughters,  were  reaping  the  scanty  harvest  of  oats." 
He  noble  HighLmder  despised  business  of  all  sorts.  "  To  mention 
lie  name  of  such  a  man  in  connection  with  commerce  or  with  any 
Beebmical  art  was  an  insult.  Agriculture  was,  indeed,  less  despised. 
Tet  a  high-bom  warrior  was  much  more  becomingly  employed  in 
Pandering  the  land  of  others  than  in  tilling  his  own.  The  religion 
f  the  greater  part  of  the  Highlands  was  a  rude  mixture  of  Popery 
nd  Paganism.  There  was  no  literature  in  the  country."  In  many 
tweDings,  adds  Macaulay,  the  food,  the  clothing,  nay,  the  very 
lair  and  skin  of  the  hosts  would  have  put  the  traveller's  philosophy 
a  die  proof.  "  His  lodging  would  have  been  sometimes  in  a  hut,  of 
riich  every  nook  would  have  swarmed  with  vermin.  He  would 
aye  inhaled  an  atmosphere  thick  with  peat-smoke,  and  foul  with  a 
.imdred  noisome  exhaktions.  At  supper,  grain,  fit  only  for  horses, 
ronid  have  been  set  before  him,  accompanied  by  a  cake  of  blood 
jawn  from  living  cows.  Some  of  the  company  with  which  he  would 
lare  feasted  would  have  been  covered  with  cutaneous  eruptions,  and 
then  would  have  been  smeared  with  tar  like  sheep.  His  couch 
wmld  have  been  the  bare  earth,  dry  or  wet,  as  the  weather  might 
«;  and  fixmi  that  couch  he  would  have  risen  half-poisoned  with 
teneh,  half-blind  with  the  reek  of  turf,  and  half-mad  with  the 

The  Scotch  are  now  celebrated  for  their  loyalty ;  but  this  is  a  charac- 
onitic  of  very  modem  growth.  "  There  have  been  more  rebellions 
H Scotland,"  says  Mr.  Buckle,  ''than  in  any  other  country,  and  the 
riieUioQS  have  been  very  sanguinary  as  well  as  very  numerous."  The 
fvtli  is,  the  Scotch  had  not  much  reason  to  be  loyal  to  most  of  their 
ovareigns.  James  I.,  in  1424,  having  adopted  a  scheme  for  con- 
futing the  estates  of  many  of  the  chiefs,  and  having  bribed  the 
^AapB  to  favour  that  scheme,  suddenly  arrested,  in  the  Parliament 
*iembled  at  Perth,  upwards  of  twenty  of  the  principal  nobles,  and 
lot  lour  of  them  to  death  as  a  prelude  to  the  seizure  of  their 
Aoperty.  Two  years  after,  he  simmioned  the  Highland  chiefs  to 
iKet  him  at  Inverness,  when  he  perfidiously  put  three  of  them 
io  death,  and  imprisoned  more  than  forty.  In  1440  the  Earl  of 
I^OQglas,  a  boy  of  fifteen,  and  his  brother,  still  younger,  were  invited 
to  Edinburgh  on  a  friendly  visit  to  the  king,  when  they  were  seized, 
*Bit)Wted  to  a  mock  trial,  convicted,  and  dragged  to  the  Castle-yard, 
lAm  tbe  heads  of  the  poor  children  were  cut  off;     This  atrocity 

(1)  Vol.  iii.  p.  300. 
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was,  however,  tlie  act  of  Government  during  the  king's  minority. 
But  the  next  murder  was  the  act  of  the  king  himself.  He  invited 
Earl  Douglas,  the  cousin  of  the  boys  who  were  murdered,  on  a  yisit 
to  Stirling,  where  he  was  received  with  great  distinction.  But  after 
supper  the  king  broke  out  into  reproaches  against  him,  and  suddenly 
stabbed  him  with  his  o>vn  hand ;  after  which  the  victim  whom  lie 
had  lured  to  his  court  was  felled  with  a  battle-axe  by  one  of  Iiis 
attendants.  In  December,  1596,  there  was  an  ordinary  riot  at 
Edinburgh,  which  was  easily  quelled;  but  James  VI.  (I.  of  England) 
took  advantage  of  the  circumstance  to  let  loose  upon  the  capital 
of  his  own  kingdom  large  bodies  of  armed  and  licensed  banditti  from 
the  Highlands,  who,  by  threatening  to  plunder  the  city,  should 
oblige  the  clergj'  and  their  flocks  to  agi'ee  to  whatever  terms  he 
chose  to  dictate.  At  his  express  command  the  Highland  chieis  and 
Border  barons,  with  their  fierce  retainers,  appeared  in  the  streets  m 
New  Year's  Day,  "gloating  over  the  prospect  before  them,  and 
ready  when  their  sovereign  gave  the  word  to  sack  the  capital  and 
rase  it  to  the  ground."  This  was  a  device  of  the  royal  tyrant  for 
re-establishing  the  authority  of  the  bishops  and  crushing  the 
power  of  the  Presbyterian  clergy,  whose  faith,  and  that  of  their 
people,  was  terribly  tried  by  the  persecutions  of  the  Stuarts  an 
behaK  of  Prelacy,  though  it  was  of  no  avail  that  tyranny  did  her 
utmost. 

Scarcely  had  the  Scotch  expelled  their  bishops,  when  they  made 
war  upon  their  king.     Charles  went  to  Scotland  and  agreed  to  meet 
of  their  demands.     Too  late.     The  people  were  hot,  and  the  cry  fiwf 
blood  had  gone  forth.     They  discounted  their  sovereign  for  a  sum  of 
money  to  pay  the  cost  of  making  war  upon  him.     But  the  Presby- 
terians of  Scotland  hated  the  independent  republic  even  morethaa 
they  hated  the  bad  monarchy  against  which  they  had  so  often  rebellei 
Cromwell,  flushed  with  his  Irish  victories,  directed  his  attention  to 
Scotland,  where  the  king  had  just  turned  Presbyterian,  and  had 
signed  the  solemn  League  and  Covenant.     But  in  vain.     "In  two 
great  battles,"  says  Macaulay,  "  Cromwell  annihilated  the  militoiy 
force  of  Scotland.     Charles  fled  for  his  life,  and,  with  extreme  diffi- 
culty, escaped  the  fate  of  his  father.     The  ancient  kingdom  of  tho 
Stuarts  was  reduced,  for  the  first  time,  to  profound  submission.   Of 
that  independence,  so  manfully  defended  against  the  mightiest  and 
ablest  of  the  Plantagcncts,  no  vestige  was  left.     The  English  Parli** 
ment  made  laws  for  Scotland,  the  English  judges  held  assizes  U^ 
Scotland.      Even   that   stubborn  Church,  which  has  held  its  own 
against  so  many  Governments,  scarce   dared  to  utter  an  audiW^ 
murmur."     The  Restoration  brought  back  prelacy,  which  the  g^ 
body  of  the  nation  detested, — not  merely  as  superstitious,  but  ^ 
foreign, — as  the  mark   of  English  domination.     But,   tamed  ^ 
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ixhausted,  they  felt  unable  to  resist,  and  sullenly  submitted  for  a 
rhile.  At  length,  however,  they  found  the  yoke  of  prelacy  too 
leavy  to  be  borne ;  so,  taking  up  arms,  they  rallied  under  the 
wnner  of  the  Covenant.  "  Driven  from  the  towns,  they  assembled," 
ays  the  same  historian,  **on  heaths  and  mountains.  Attacked  by 
ie  civil  power,  they,  without  scruple,  repelled  force  by  force.  At 
yrery  conventicle  they  mustered  in  arms,  they  repeatedly  broke  out 
into  open  rebellion.  They  were  easily  defeated,  and  mercilessly 
poniahed;  but  neither  defeat  nor  punishment  could  subdue  their 
ipnt  Hunted  down  like  wild  beasts,  tortured  till  their  bones  were 
MBteaflat,  imprisoned  by  hundreds,  hanged  by  scores,  exposed  at 
one  time  to  the  licence  of  soldiers  from  England,  abandoned  at 
ttoflier  time  to  the  mercy  of  troops  of  marauders  from  the  High- 
lands, they  still  stood  at  bay,  in  a  mood  so  savage,  that  the  boldest 
ind  mightiest  oppressor  could  not  but  dread  and  admire  the  audacity 
i)f  their  despair."  Macaulay  relates  the  atrocities  of  a  single  fort- 
li^t,  which  are  quite  enough  to  sicken  any  reader.  "  Prelacy," 
le  remarks  in  another  place,  "  painfully  reminded  a  people,  proud  of 
ie  memory  of  Wallace  and  Bruce,  that  Scotland,  since  her  sove- 
wgns  had  succeeded  to  a  fairer  inheritance,  had  been  independent  in 
^omonli/!  The  episcopal  polity  was  also  closely  associated  in  the 
wUic  mind  with  all  the  evils  produced  by  twenty-five  years  of 
wrapt  and  cruel  administration.  Nevertheless  this  polity  stood, 
bough  on  a  narrow  basis  and  amidst  fearful  storms,  tottering, 
odeed,  yet  upheld  by  the  civil  magistrate,  and  leaning  for  support 
Aenever  danger  became  serious,  on  the  power  of  England."  May  this 
'ecall  the  Irish  Establishment !  "  The  records  of  the  Scottish  Parlia- 
toit  were  thickset  with  laws  denouncing  vengeance  on  those  who  in 
Indirection  strayed  from  the  prescribed  pale."  It  was  death  to  preach 
tt  toy  Presbyterian  conventicle  whatever,  or  even  to  attend  preaching 
H  the  open  air ;  and  no  one  could  vote  for  a  member  of  Parliament 
^oat  solemnly  abjuring  the  principles  of  Papists  and  Cove- 
Jtnters.  In  1667  some  of  the  fairest  portions  of  western  Scotland 
•>ere  devastated,  houses  burned,  men  tortured,  women  outraged, 
tftnocent  persons  of  both  sexes  were  laid  down  to  roast  before 
«ge  fires  in  order  to  extort  money  or  information.  In  1678  the 
Sotermnent  brought  down  Highlanders  from  the  mountains,  and 
Coring  three  months  they  were  encouraged  to  slay,  plunder,  and 
TOn,  at  their  pleasure,  throughout  the  most  populous  and  indus- 
^tioQs  parts  of  Scotland.  This  Highland  host  was  eight  thousand 
•btmg.  They  spared  neither  age  nor  sex :  they  even  stripped  the 
Pwple  of  their  clothes,  and  sent  them  out  naked  to  die  in  the  fields. 
Mr.  Buckle  mentions  other  atrocities,  too  shocking  to  be  quoted. 
AH  this  was  done  at  the  instigation  and  for  the  gratification  of  the 
iwiates,  who  declared  that  James  II.,  the  most  cruel  of  tyrants,  was 
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**  the  darling  of  heayen,  and  hoped  that  God  might  give  him  the 
hearts  of  his  subjects  and  the  necks  of  his  enemies."  This  royal 
monster  delighted  to  be  present  at  the  tortures  of  his  subjects,  **  feasting 
his  eyes  and  revelling  with  a  fiendish  joy."  He  tore  the  children  from 
their  parents,  whom  he  shipped  off  to  unhealthy  settlements — ^the 
men  with  their  ears  cropped,  the  women  with  their  cheeks  brandei 
The  Highlanders  alone  loved  him,  "  because/'  says  Buckle,  "  they 
flourished  by  rapine  and  traded  in  anarchy." 

After  all  that  has  been  said  and  written  of  Scottish  nationality, 
and  the  love  of  the  people  for  the  independence  of  their  little  king- 
dom, the  facility  with  which   they  consented  to    the  imion  with 
England  presents  a  strange  contrast  to  the  obstinacy  of  the  Irish 
Parliament  in  resisting  a  similar  measure  a  century  later, — an  obst 
nacy  which  was  overcome  only  by  the  purchase  of  a  number  of  votes 
at  enormous  prices.     The  reasons  assigned  for  the  willingness  of  the 
Scotch   do  not  savour  mtich  of   the   chivalrous  or  the  romantic. 
Nationality  succumbed   to    commerce,  heroism  to  w6rldly  interest 
Cromwell  had  made  a  union  in  his  otv^  fashion.     He  abob'shed  the 
navigation  laws,  and  enabled   the    people  to  taste  the  blessings  of 
free  trade.     The  Restoration  came  and  changed  everything.    The 
Scots  regained  their  independence ;   but  the    EngUsh  ^  Parhament 
treated  them  as  aliens  and  as  rivals,  passing  a  new  Navigation  Act, 
which  put  them  almost  on  the  same  footing  with  the  Dutch.    C(»i' 
sequently,  in  the  year  1690,  the  Scotch  Parliament  itself  made  direct 
overtures  to  England  for  a  legislative  union.     The  king  undertook 
the  oflice  of  mediator ;  and  negotiators  were  named  on  both  ai», 
but  nothing  was  concluded.     Another  generation  passed  away  before 
the  union  was  effected.    This  happy  event  occurred  in  the  year  1707* 
It  was  a  blessing  to  both  countries.     But  why  ?     Macaulay  gives  the 
reason : — *'  Because  in  constituting  one  State  it  left  tico  chwrd^ 
Had  there  been  an  amalgamation  of  the  hierarchies  there  never  conU 
have  been  an  amalgamation  of  the  nations.      Successive  Mitch^ 
would  have  fired  at  successive  Sharpes.     Five  generations  of  C^aTe^ 
houses  would  have  butchered  five  generations  of  Camerons.    ThflW 
marvellous  improvements  which  have  changed  the  face  of  ScotlaD^ 
would  never  have  been  effected.     Plains  now  rich  with  harvest* 
would  have  remained  barren  moors.     Waterfalls  which  now  turn  thft 
wheels  of  immense  factories  would  have  resounded  in  a  wilderoe** 
New  Lanark  would  still  have  been  a  sheep-walk,  and  Greenock  • 
fishing  hamlet.     What  little  strength  Scotland  could,  imder  such  • 
system,  have  possessed,  must,  in  an  estimate  of  the  resources  of  Ghc*** 
Britain,  have  been  not  added,  but  deducted.     So  encumbered,  ^ 
country  never  could  have  held,  either  in  peace  or  in  war,  a  plac^  ^ 
the  first  rank  of  nations.     We  are,  imfortimately,  not  without  ^ 
means  of  judging  of  the  effect  which  may  be  produced  on  the  js^^^ 
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nd  physical  state  of  a  people  by  establishing,  in  the  exdusive  enjoy- 
oeiit  of  riches  and  dignity,  a  church  loved  and  reverenced  only  by 
he  few,  and  regarded  by  the  many  with  religious  and  national  aver- 
ion.  One  such  church  is  quite  burden  enough  for  the  energies  of 
m  empire."  ^ 

This  passage  deserves  the  serious  attention  of  our  statesmen  and 
electors  just  now.     It  will  enable  them  to  understand  something  of 
ihe  poUtical  and  social  effects  of  the  Irish  Establishment.     It  may, 
perhaps,  lead  them  to  think  that  after  all  its  burden  is  not  a  mere 
KQtimental  grievance,  and  to  inquire  why  England  has  treated  her 
[riah  sister  so  differently  from  her  Scotch  sister.     The  antagonism  of 
taee  does  not  account  for  it.     At  least,  as  regards  one  section  of  the 
Scotch  people,  the  same  antagonism  existed.     Strong  as  is  the  Saxon 
pejudi^  against  the  native  Irish,  it  was,  if  possible,  still  stronger 
igainst  the  Highlanders.     The  feud  between  Celt  and  Saxon  at  the 
other  side  of  the  Channel  was  never  more  inveterate  than  the  feud 
between  the  same  two  races  in  North  Britain,     ^yhen  the  English 
oondescended  to  think  of  the  Highlander  at  all,  and  it  was  seldom 
Out  they  did  so,  observes  Macaulay,  ''  they  considered  him  as  a 
IH%,  abject  savage,  a  slave,  a  Papist,  a  cut-throat,  and  a  tkiep^ 
Hub  contemptuous  loathing  lusted  till  the  year  1745,  and  was  then 
fiff  a  moment    succeeded   by  intense  fear  and  rage.      England, 
ihoroaghly  alarmed,  put  forth  her  whole  strength.     The  Highlands 
vere  subjugated,  rapidly,  completely,  and  for  ever.     During  a  short 
time  the  English  nation,  still  heated  by  the  recent  conflict,  breathed 
itothing  but  vengeance.     The  slaughter  on  the  field  of  battle  and  on 
tie  scaffold  was  not  sufficient  to  slake  the  public  thirst  for  blood.  The 
«ight  of  the  tartan  inflamed  the  populace  of  London  with  hatred,  which 
dunred  itscK  in  unmanly  outrages  on  defenceless  captives.     A  poli- 
tical and  social  revolution  took  place  through  the  whole  Celtic  region. 
Ihe  power  of  the  chiefs  was  destroyed  ;  the  people  were  disarmed  ; 
^  use  of  the  old  garb  was  interdicted ;  the  old  predatory  habits 
vers  efiectually  broken ;  and  scarcely  had  this  change  been  accom- 
{liihed  when  a  strange  reflux  of  public  feeling  began — pity  succeeded 
teavenion.     The  nation  execrated  the  cruelties  committed  on  the 
Hif^ilanders,  and  forgot  that  for  those  cruelties  it  was  itself  answer- 
•Ue.    Those  very  Londoners  who,  while  the  memory  of  the  march 
to  Derby  was  still  fresh,  had  thronged  to  hoot  and  pelt  the  rebel 
inmersy  now  fastened  on  the  prince  who  had  put  down  the  rebellion 
4e  aide-name  of  "  Butcher."      Those  barbarous  institutions  and 
^*ftgW  which,  while  they  were  in  full  force,  no  Saxon  had  thought 
^ttthy  of  serious  examination,  or  had  mentioned  except  with  con- 
tooajt,  had  no  sooner  ceased  to  exist,  than  they  became  objects  of 
^^iriofiity,  of  interest,  and  even  of  admiration.^ 

(1)  lUeaulaj,  toL  iU.  p.  257.  (2)  Vol.  iii.  p.  309,  &c. 
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The  Gaelic  dress,  whicli  the  Saxons  had  pronounced  hideon 
ridicidous, — nay,  grossly  indecent, — ^was  now  discovered  to  be  tl 
most  graceful  drapery  in  Europe ;  and  the  semi-nude  freeboot 
was  exalted  into  a  hero  of  romance.  Soon  the  vulgar  imaginatii 
was  so  completely  occupied  by  plaids,  targets,  and  claymores,  tl 
by  most  Englishmen  "Scotchman"  and  "Highlander"  were  co 
sidcred  as  synonjTnous  words.  This  result  was  greatly  owing  to  t 
poetry  and  romances  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  The  reaction  was  broug 
to  its  climax  by  George  IV.,  who,  when  he  held  a  Court  at  Holyroc 
and  went  in  procession  through  the  streets  of  Edinburgh,  attend 
by  tlio  chiefs  of  all  the  clans,  and  marching  to  the  sound  of  bagpip 
thought  he  coiJd  not  give  a  more  striking  proof  of  his  respect : 
the  usages  which  had  prevailed  in  Scotland  "than  by  disgoisi 
himself,  in  what,  before  the  Union,  was  considered  by  nine  Scotc 
men  out  of  ten  as  the  dress  of  a  thief."  Macaulay  thought  that 
that  time  this  fashion  had  reached  a  point  beyond  which  it  was  i 
easy  to  proceed.  Perhaps  he  would  have  modified  that  opinion 
he  had  lived  to  read  the  Queen's  Journal  of  her  life  in  the  Highlanc 
how  the  Queen  and  the  Prince  Consort  lent  their  plaids  to  warm  1 
two  Highland  gillies  who  led  their  ponies ;  and  how  her  Maje 
crossed  a  river  seated  on  a  tartan,  and  borne  over  the  rapid  cutp 
between  those  stalwart  men.  Had  she  been  graciously  pleased 
trust  two  stalwart  ferrymen  in  the  same  manner  on  her  visit 
Killamey,  she  would  have  gone  far  towards  winning  the  heart 
Celtic  Ireland.  Fifty  years  hence  the  Queen  of  England  may  i 
as  much  at  home  rambling  through  the  Irish  Highlands  as  Qui 
Victoria  now  does  in  rambling  through  the  Scottish  Highlai 
Time  works  wonders. 

But  the  salutary  changes  efiected  by  the  Scotch  Union  were  v 
slow  in  their  operation  in  the  Highlands.     There  was  a  despei 
rebellion  eight  years,  and  another,  which  issued  in  the  conquesl 
the  country,  thirty-eight  years  after  it  occurred.     It  was  sixty-f 
years  after  the  Union, — the  better  part  of  a  century, — ^nearly 
same  time  that  has  elapsed  since  the  Union  with  Ireland,  when 
Johnson  visited  the  Highlands,  and  found  the  country  in  a  far  wi 
material  condition  than  any  part  of  Ireland  has  been  in  during 
present  century,  except  some  portions  of  Connaught.     Of  course, 
must  allow  for  the  years  of  famine  caused  by  the  failure  of 
potatoe.     The  spirit  of  the  Highlanders  was  utterly  broken.    E 
were  tasting  the  bitterest  fruits  of  conquest.     Their  native  3 
was  rigidly  proscribed  by  Act  of  Parliament.    Their  native  langK 
was  discountenanced  in  every  way  by  the  Government;   and  " 
were  compelled  to  send  their  children  to  English  schools.    "I 
pride,"  says  Dr.  Johnson,  "has  been  crushed  by  the  heavy  T 
of  a  vindictive  conqueror,  whose  severities  have  been  follows 
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rs,  which,   though  they  cannot  be   called  cruel,  have  produced 
ich  discontent,  because  they  operate  upon  the  surface  of  life,  and 
DCfcCiie  every  eye  bear  witness  to  subjection."     Their  chiefs,  deprived 
of    their  hereditary  jurisdiction,  had  been  changed  from  "  patriarchal 
riilers  to  rapacious  landlords."     The  Highlander,  whether  he  had 
belonged  to  a  rebellious  or  a  loyal  clan,  now  walked  abroad  over 
Ilxs  heather  unarmed  and  defenceless ;   so  defenceless,  that,  as  Dr. 
Xolmson  remarked,  '*  the  Western  Islands  might  be  wasted  with  fire 
axxd  sword  before  their  sovereign  could  know  of  their  distress." 
**  -A  gang  of  robbers  might  lay  a  wide  region  imder  contribution. 
TTtxe  crew  of  a  petty  privateer  might  land  on  the  largest  and  most 
i^^Hthj  of  the  islands,  and  riot  without  control  in   cruelty   and 
w^fiwte.     It   was  observed  by  one  of  the  chiefs  of  Skye,  that  fifty 
ftxrzned  men  might,  without  resistance,  ravage  the  country.     Laws 
tlxat  placed  the  subjects  in  such  a  state  contravene  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  the  compact  of  authority ;  they  exact  obedience,  and  yield 
11.0  protection." 

How  bitter  this  must  have  been  to  a  population  of  which  fifty 
years  before  every  man  was  a  soldier,  who  went  armed  even  to  his 
place  of  worship !     No  wonder  that  discontent  everywhere  prevailed, 

^that  the  people  eagerly  listened  to  the  tale  of  fortunate  islands 

and  happy  regions  where  every  man  might  have  land  of  his  own, 
and  eat  the  produce  of  his  labour  without  a  superior  !     So  poor  was 
the  coimtry  at  that  time,  that  everybody  that  could,  was  disposed  to 
emigrate ;  and  Johnson  cynically  remarked,  "  Nobody  bom  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world  would  choose  that  coimtry  for  a  residence ; 
and  an  island  once  depopulated  would  remain  a  desert."     Emigra- 
tion proceeded  at  such  a  rate,  that  he  said,  if  they  had  gone  together, 
Mid  agreed  upon  any  certain  settlement,  they  might  have  founded 
•a  independent  Government  in  the  depths  of  the  Western  Continent. 
The  great  champion  of  Toryism  makes  reflections  upon  this  state 
rf  things,  singularly  applicable  to  Ireland  in  the  present  time.    "  But 
^  they  are  driven  from  their  native  country  by  positive  evils,  and 
disqnieted  by  ill-treatment,  real  or  imaginary,  it  were  fit  to  remove 
their  grievances,  and  quiet  their  resentment;   since,  if  they  have 
**en  hitherto  undutiful  subjects,  they  will  not  much  mend  their 
principles  by  American  conversation.     That  they  may  not  fly  from 
tbe  increase  of  rent,  I  know  not  whether  the  general  good  does  not 
'squire  that  the  landlords  be  for  a  time  restrained  in  their  demands, 
•^d  kept  quiet  by  pensions  proportionate  to  their  loss.     To  soften 
ttte  ohdurate,  to  convince  the  mistaken,  to  modify  the  resentful,  are 
^'orfhy  of  a  statesman ;  but  it  aflbrds  a  legislator  little  self-applause 
to  consider  that  where  there  was  formerly  an  insurrection  there  is 
^^  a  wilderness." 

James  Godkin. 

^OL.  UI.  K.8.  Z 


A  FRAGMENT  ON  THE  GENESIS  OF  MORALS. 

The  writer  of  a  highly  interesting  article  in  the  last  number  of  tlie 

North  British  Review  has  reviyed  once  more,  in  a  manner  which  is  jery 

far  removed  &om  commonplace,  the  controversy  as  to  the  compantive 

progressiveness  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  elements  in  mankinr^  - 

Mr.  Buckle,  in  one  of  the  most  hotly  disputed  portions  of  his  boQk.9 

declared  that  the  moral  element  is  stationary — that  **  there  is  nc 

to  be  foimd  in  the  world  which  has  imdergone  so  little  change 

those  great  dogmas  of  which  moral  systems  are  composed," — an> 

that,  as  civilisation  does  somehow  advance,  it  must,  therefore, 

the  intellectual  element  which    promotes  this  advance. 

depends  upon  increase  of  knowledge,  and  not  upon  the  ampUfic 

tion  of  moral  codes,  for  the    simple  reason  that  moral  oodes 

substantially  not  susceptible  of  amplification.     The  elements  of 

moral  law  are  very  much  the  same  at  one  time  as  at  another.    ** 

do  good  to  others  ;  to  sacrifice  for  their  benefit  your  own  wishes ; 

love  your  neighbour  as  yourself;  to  forgive  your  enemies ;  to 

your  passions ;   to  respect  those  who  are  set  over  you ; — these, 

a  few  others,  are  the  sole  essentials  of  morals ;  but  they  have 

known  for  thousands  of  years,  and  not  one  jot  or  tittle  has  been 

to  them  by  all  the  sermons,  homilies,  and  text-books  which 

ists  and  theologians  have  been  able  to  produce.^'     To  this  the 

in  the  North  British  Review  replies — ^with  the  greatest  anxiety, 

should  be  said,  to  do  full  justice  to  his  opponent — Huit 

does  advance,  just  as  knowledge  advances.     The  leading 

of  scientific  inquiry,  to  investigate  nature,  to  interrogate  fiK!ts, 

perfectly  well  known  to  such  a  man  as  Aristotle  ;  scientific 

consists  less  in  the  improved  statement  of  formal  methods  of 

than  in  their  improved  application  and  development.   So  with 

The  general  statement  of  a  primary  moral  precept  may  be  now 

what  it  was  thousands  of  years  ago.     Moral  advance  connsts  in 

improved  interpretation,  the  ever- widening  application  of  the 

maxim.     Morals  "  develop  quickly  under  the  influence  of  two 

first,  the  circumstances  of  the  time,  which  are  ever  changing 

ever  bringing  up  new  cases  for  judgment  at  the  bar  of  consdeno- 

and,  secondly,  those  leanings  towards  particular  ways  of  niiiiliiii^  ff> 

which  are  the  net  result  of  all  the  forces,  moral,  intellectual, 

physical,  that  act  on  each  age."  The  science  and  practice  of 

imparts  to  the  original  code  of  morals  a  new  scope,  and  preyioiL  ■  i^ 

unimaginod  meaning.     As  thousands  of  cases  come  up  for  judgniL.^  nt| 

it  fills  in  the  scheme  of  the  moralist,  and  proves  the  fertility  of  gn^^eot 
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etiiical  precepts,  by  showing  how,  as  human  nature  grows,  and  human 
circumstances  become  more  complex,  they  grow  too,  and  manifest 
fresh  energies.  Take  slavery,  for  example.  The  founder  of  Christian 
morality  cQd  not  condemn  slavery,  but  he  laid  down  a  general  system 
with  which  we  have  now  discovered  that  slavery  is  wholly  incom- 
patible. Is  not  such  a  discovery  as  this  a  distinctly  moral  advance, 
and  is  it  not  a  disproof  of  the  alleged  stationariness  of  ethical  systems  ? 
The  writer's  position,  therefore,  as  against  Mr.  Buckle,  comes  to  this : 
—it  is  only  the  leading  principles  of  morality  that  have  anything 
like  a  stationary  character ;  the  leading  principles  of  science  are  not 
less  stationary ;  the  progress  of  science  mainly  results  from  the  ap- 
plication of  its  fundamental  canons  to  practice ;  finally,  the  application 
ot  the  fundamental  canons  of  morality  leads  to  a  corresponding 
•dTanoement. 

Tie  too  unqualified  and  even  crude  manner  in  which  Mr.  Buckle 

•tated  his  doctrine  has  indisputably  left  him  open  to  a  decisive 

Kffutation  of  this  sort.    But  the  completeness  and  ease  of  his  triumph 

may  perhaps  have  suggested  to  so  acute  and  fair  a  critic  as  the  author 

of  the  article,  the  suspicion  that  Mr.  Buckle  could  hardly  have  meant 

that  the  morality  of  England  to-day,  for  example,  is  precisely  the 

9ame  as  that  of  Athens  in  the  time  of  Plato.     Men  of  the  highest 

moral  elevation  in  Athens  thought  that  it  was  a  good,  or  at  least  a 

peorfectly  harmless,  thing  to  expose  a  new-bom  child,  which  it  would 

IttiTB  been  inconvenient  to  them  to  rear ;   they  saw  equally  little 

Iwttm,  indeed  they  saw  some  indirect  virtue,  in  friendships  which  to 

^*»  appear  too  vile  and  abominable  to  be  even  named.     An  Athenian 

might  be  unimpeachably  moral,  and  yet  pursue  a  course  which  with 

^>s  would  not  only  subject  him  to  the  extreme  legal  penalty,  but 

^•"ould  stamp  him  as  a  depraved  and  inhuman  monster.     This  varia- 

°flity  of  moral  practice  is  now  a  commonplace.     Of  course,  there- 

ft>r«,  nobody  of  Mr.  Buckle's  calibre  could  seriously  maintain  that 

^*W>rals  are  stationary  in  the  sense  that  the  same  actions  either  really 

^''B  moral  or  inmioral,  or  are  thought  to  be  so,  in  one  generation  as 

^  another.     All  that  could  be  meant  by  such  an  assertion  as  Mr. 

buckle's  is  conceded  by  the  critic  himself  at  the  close  of  his  essay, 

'^we  he  expressly  declares  his  belief  in  the  unchangeable  character 

^  moral  truth.*     "Moral  truth,"  he  says,  "is  immutable,  but  the 

(1)  It  BeemB  to  me,  I  confess,  to  be  a  matter  for  regret  that  a  writer  whose  essay  is 
^  TaDazUble  an  fllnstration  of  the  rapidity  with  which  the  historical  is  superseding 
^^  ttetiphytioal  method,  should  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  offer  a  pinch  of  incenee 
^  tils  old  godi.  "  Moral  truth  "  is  only  a  set  of  individual  propositions,  and  there  is 
Jot  one  of  these  ];>roi>ositions  which  any  rational  person  now  holds  to  be,  and  to  have 
"•^  of  universal  obligation  upon  aU  persons  under  all  circumstances  at  all  times.  We 
•*y  beHeve  that  moral  truth  is  inmiutable,  as  soon  as  wc  have  found  any  one  moral 
I^'^CBpt  immutable,  and  not  before.  The  writer  will  say  that  in  the  most  primitive  time 
^™>^  wu  luch  a  crime  as  murder,  for  instance ;  that  even  then  there  was  a  moral  prc- 
cept  against  killing  persons  standing  in  some  relation  to  one.    But  he  would  admit  that 

z2 
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circumstances  of  the  age  determine  the  nature  and  range  of  tts 
application."     Or,   as  he  has  put  it  elsewhere,  ''Moral  progtesfi 
consists  in  giving  a  grander  sweep  to  the  application  of  tenets  Trhidi 
the  old  world  knew,  not  in  finding  new  tenets  out."    The  real  ques- 
tion, therefore,  is  not,  after  all,  whether  there  is  a  moyement  ixi 
morality,  but  entirely  turns  upon  the  agencies  by  which  that  movemerx't 
is  furthered.    In  what  way  do  the  circumstances  of  an  age  determiii^^ 
the  evolution  of  the  moral  maxims  which  prevail  in  itP     WhiB-^ 
directs  the  course  of  development  from  the  morality  of  one  age 
that  of  another  P 

The  history  of  human  advancement  may  be  said  to  consist  of  tw^ 
main  processes,  first  the  progressive  elevation  of  what  is  technicalL; 
called  Deontology,  or  morality  as  it  ought  to  be ;  next  the  continuoi 
transfer  of  maxims  which  are  accepted  in  Deontology,  into  the  codi 
of  positive  morality,  or  morality  as  it  is.  In  other  words,  hnnnfc  ^ 
progress  means,  first,  the  multiplication  and  elevation  of  types  ^^i 
virtuous  character ;  and  next,  the  practical  acceptance  of  these  typ^^Bfi 
by  the  general  sentiment ; — first,  a  constant  raising  and  purifying  -^^ 
the  ideals  of  virtue ;  next,  their  realisation  in  conduct.  That  is 
say,  moral  advance  in  a  community  or  a  number  of  communitL- 
depends  upon  the  perpetual  improvement  of  the  conception  of  du' 
in  the  first  place,  and  in  the  second  upon  the  constant  willingness 
most  of  the  members  of  the  community  to  obey  their  conceptia 
of  duty,  in  however  rudimentary  or  however  complex  a  stage 
may  happen  to  be.  It  is  of  the  highest  importance  in  consi( 
the  natural  history  of  Morals  to  separate  these  two  very  distinct  aspeczste 
and  parts  of  morality ;  for  the  process  by  which  one  of  them 
may  well  be  ver}*^  different  from  that  which  creates  the  other ;  anc 
good  deal  of  the  controversy  has  had  its  origin  in  a  persistent 
sion  and  identification  of  two  barely  connected  sets  of  moral  elemeiV'''^ 

It  is  obvious  to  anybody  who  thinks  about  it,  that  in  criticisLmS 
the  morality  of  a  man's  character,  we  consider,  or  at  any  rate 
ought  to  consider,  both  the  comparative  elevation  of  his  standard 
the  sincerity  and  constancy  of  his  efforts  to  conform  to  it.  If  his  notii 
of  duty  are  low  relatively  to  the  average  notions  of  his  time,  then  nfch* 
circxmistance  of  his  fidelity  to  this  standard  entitles  him  to  no  apj^^^^ 
bation.  And  if,  on  the  other  hand,  his  avowed  standard  is  hi^?^ 
while  he  makes  no  proportionately  strenuous  endeavour  to  reacl:*-  ^ 
in  his  conduct,  then  he  not  only  wins  no  approval,  but  incurs 
sure.     Of  these  two  factors  in  a  high  moral  character — a  high  i( 


the  precept,  ''  Thou  shalt  not  kill,"  is  meaningless  until  the  question  has 
**  Thou  shalt  not  kill  tchotn  ?'*    Now  nobody  can  say  that  the  answer  to  this 
alwa3rs  the  same.    80  that  the  only  immutable  part  of  the  precept  is  that  wl 
meaningless.    Closely  examined,  people  can  only  mean  by  the  immutability  of 
truth,  that  under  all  circumstances  there  is  such  a  thing  as  Duty,  some  obligation  i 
bent  on  crery  member  of  a  society. 
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of  duty,  and  an  unhesitating  willingness  to  sacrifice  all  other  interests 
in  striving  to  reach  such  an  ideal — ^it  is  somehow  felt,  and  all  lan- 
guage testifies  to  the  existence  of  the  feeling,  that  the  latter,  the 
willingness  to  prefer  duty,  to  practice  the  self-denial  involved  in 
its  performance,  to  follow  what  seems  to  be  right  because  it  is  right, 
is  the  more  distinctively  and  peculiarly  moral.  Men  are  sensible 
(as  indeed  how  could  they,  fail  to  be  ?)  that  there  is  a  radical  distinction 
between  the  kind  of  conditions  which  produce  this  willingness  to 
obey  duty,  and  the  kind  of  conditions  which  lead  to  an  enlightened 
and  elevated  idea  of  what  duty  is.  If  it  were  otherwise,  we  should 
never  be  able,  as  we  clearly  are  able,  to  forgive  or  even  to  praise  the 
agent  while  condenming  the  action ;  to  admit  the  morality  of  the 
motive  whne  pronouncing  on  the  immoraKty  of  the  action  which 
sprang  from  it.  For  the  latter  depends  upon  the  consequences  of 
the  action,  and  to  be  able  justly  to  estimate  them  is  felt  not  to  be  a 
result  of  virtue  merely,  but  of  wisdom,  which  is  virtue  and  something 
besides. 

The  inquiry,  therefore,  which  has  been  usually  treated  as  one, 
is  in  reality  twofold.  The  single  question,  by  what  process  man's 
moral  nature  is  modified,  woidd  be  better  studied  as  two  questions. 
First,  how  do  ethical  systems  arise?  by  what  process  do  moral 
ideas  expand  and  acquire  their  complexity  and  comprehensiveness  P 
By  what  sort  of  process — ^mark,  not  for  what  ttason — ^is  it  that  cer- 
tain things  come  to  be  regarded  as  right,  and  certain  other  things 
as  wrong?  Second,  by  what  sort  of  process  does  the  presiding 
general  idea  of  Duty  or  Virtue  acquire  its  high  place?  First,  what 
agencies  contribute  to  correctness  and  elevation  in  the  precepts 
enjoined  in  any  moral  code  ?  And,  second,  what  agencies  contribute 
to  the  growth  of  a  very  high  degree  of  sensitiveness  to  the  claims  of 
duty  in  the  persons  to  whom  the  code  is  delivered  ? 

The  first  of  these  questions  is  much  simpler  than  the  other,  and 
Mr.  Buckle's  critic  has  treated  it  very  ably — in  some  points,  indeed, 
which  space  will  not  allow  me  to  discuss,  very  originally, — showing 
that  social  circumstances  give  rise  to  types  of  character,  or,  as  it 
would  perhaps  be  better  to  say,  rules  of  conduct,  some  of  which  are 
exclusively  local,  while  others  are  of  more  imiversal  fitness ;  that  the 
last  survive,  while  the  former  pass  away  with  the  peculiar  conditions 
from  which  they  arose ;  in  short,  that  "  the  Natural  History  of  Morals 
is  the  history  of  social  conditions."  But  surely  this  is  a  moral  move- 
ment, which  follows  after  and  depends  upon  a  purely  intellectual 
energy.  Morals,  it  may  safely  be  said,  are  in  the  first  instance  the 
products  of  positive  institutions,  and  these  positive  institutions,  in 
turn,  are  the  products  of  an  intellectual  discernment  in  the  chief 
or  lawgiver  of  the  requirements  of  the  circumstances  in  which  his 
society  is  placed,  of  the  consequences  of  certain  kinds  of  conduct. 
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Tlio  lawgiver  forbids  or  enjoins  given  actions,  and  then  puUi< 
opinion  gradually  associates  the  ideas  of  praise  and  blanxe,  virtue  aa< 
vice — the  idea  of  Duty,  in  a  word — with  his  injunctions  or  pro 
hibitions.  In  rude  societies,  right  and  wrong  only  mean  what  i 
permitted  and  what  is  forbidden  by  the  strongest,  whether  th 
resource  of  the  strongest  be  the  thunders  of  Sinai,  or  the  rope  of 
Vigilance  Committee.  It  is  not  necessary  that  there  shoidd  be  i 
personal  lawgiver,  or  written  laws.  If  certain  acts  are  not  tolerata 
by  a  portion  of  the  community  with  sufficient  strength  to  put  then 
down,  that  is  enough,  first  of  all,  to  generate  the  idea  of  Law,  aa 
by-and-by  to  generate  further  the  idea  of  Duty.  We  may  see  th 
process  actually  going  on  under  our  eyes  on  the  unsettled  westen 
frontier  of  the  United  States.  In  Texas,  or  Nevada,  or  Nebraska 
you  may  watch  the  growth  of  the  ideas  of  Law  and  Duty  just  as  i 
they  were  plants.  The  process  is  just  the  same  as  in  the  old  primi 
live  societies,  with  the  pregnant  and  instructive  difierence  that  m 
Divine  sanction  is  appealed  to.  Lawless  desperadoes  in  these  frcmtiei 
settlements  find,  after  a  certain  experience  of  savagery,  that  on  th 
whole  it  is  more  convenient ,  in  the  long  run,  not  to  rob  and  murder 
A  public  opinion  grows  up  that  is  hostile  to  these  malpractices,  am 
a  willingness  to  unite  to  repress  them.  Then  a  Vigilance  Committa 
puts  theft  and  excessive  murder  down  by  hanging  anybody  who  take 
another  man's  life  or  another  man's  property.  And  so,  as  popolatua 
increases,  and  men's  relations  to  one  another  become  both  closer  an 
more  extensive,  other  kinds  of  acts  are  put  along  with  robbery  an 
homicide  as  things  that  will  not  be  endured.  A  legal  code  grcm 
first,  and  the  ethical  code  follows  steadily  behind  it.  By-and-by  tt 
ethical  code  expands  in  directions  of  its  own  ;  ideas  begin  to  oceiqc 
a  place  in  it  which  are  not  embodied  in  positive  law ;  but  they  wi 
their  place  by  the  same  process  which  preceded  the  earliest  enac 
ments — ^a  process,  that  is,  of  regard,  more  or  less  conscious  and  dt 
liberate,  of  the  consequences  of  given  pieces  of  conduct  to  everyboc 
concerned,  not  excluding  the  character  of  the  doer.  In  inquinnA 
therefore,  into  the  growth  of  "  the  complexity  and  majesty  of  mor 
codes,"  shoidd  we  not  be  principally  engaged  in  observing  an  intce 
lectual  operation — the  acquisition  of  a  wider  knowledge  of  effects, 
keener  insight  into  consequences,  a  greater  power  of  reasoning  oo^ 
rectly  about  them  P  Just  as  primitive  morality  grows  out  of  oonsultii: 
convenience,  in  its  narrow  sense,  so  later  morality  is  the  outcome 
some  man's  mind  who  considts  convenience,  or  fittingness^  in  i 
loftiest  and  noblest  sense.  The  great  moral  reformer  is  simply  tfl 
man  who  brings  the  healthiest  and  strongest  intellect  into  que 
tions  of  conduct  and  character,  instead  of  into  chemistry,  physicdo^ 
or  any  other  science.  He  is  emphatically  the  possessor  of  Visim 
and  Vision  is  not  the  less  a  quality  of  the  intelligence  for  heim 
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directed  to  moral  subjects.  It  is  tke  di&rence  in  the  subjects  on 
whicb  they  bring  their  powers  to  bear,  not  in  the  kind  of  powers 
employed,  that  makes  the  distinction  between  the  man  who  augments 
the  treasures  of  science  and  the  man  who  gives  new  meanings  to 
Duty  and  Virtue. 

One  of  the  most  impressive  proofs  of  the  dependence  of  this  side  of 
morality  upon  intellectual  movement  is  the  fact  that,  where  the  latter 
does  not  exist,  the  former  is  stationary  too.  The  conception  of  the 
ingredients  of  duty  alters  least  where  there  is  least  intellectual  activity, 
where  there  are  least  additions  to  the  stock  of  knowledge.  Other  con- 
ditions, besides  stationariness  of  knowledge,  enter  into  stationariness 
of  a  moral  system.  But  it  is  remarkably  significant  that  where,  as  in 
Spain  or  in  Turkey,  the  intellect  lies  very  stagnant,  the  articles  in  the 
current  ethical  code  remain  in  a  similar  degree  unmoved  and  un- 
amended. And,  on  the  other  side,  when  haa  there  been  a  great  stir  in 
the  region  of  knowledge  which  haa  not  been  followed  by  a  stir  in  the 
region  of  duty  ?  When  have  men  known  more  about  other  things, 
without  subsequently  knowing  more  about  duty  also  ?  The  revival 
of  learning  preceded  the  Reformation — the  latter  being,  in  substance, 
quite  as  much  a  moral  as  a  theological  movement.  The  wonderful 
additions  to  human  knowledge  which  took  place  in  France  in  the  last 
century  preceded  the  ethical  development  which  so  amazingly  dis- 
tinguished the  close  of  the  century — a  development  to  which,  among 
other  gifts,  modem  society  is  indebted  for  the  important  idea  that 
the  life  of  a  man  is  of  value  to  his  fellows.  In  these  and  other  cases, 
where  mental  progress  has  advanced  by  an  immense  stride,  enlighten- 
ment in  morals  has  followed  enlightenment  in  scientific  and  literary 
knowledge.  Moral  dogmas  do  thus  advance,  but  it  is  by  intellectual 
processes.  The  articles  of  moral  systems  become  refilled  and  elevated, 
if  not  in  their  formal  statement,  stiU  in  their  interpretation  and  appU- 
cation  to  practice.  But  the  instruments  by  which  this  improving 
operation  is  conducted  are  the  usual  instruments  of  the  intelligence, 
bent  to  ideas  of  character  and  conduct  instead  of  to  the  themes  of 
art,  physics,  history,  or  any  of  the  other  objects  of  understanding. 

But  let  us  turn  to  the  other  side  of  morality.  If  it  is  as  clear 
as  Mr.  Buckle  held  it  to  be,  and  as  his  critic's  theory  of  the  natural 
history  of  morals  equally  implies,  that  it  is  by  intellectual  deliberation, 
by  rational  argument,  by  all  the  agencies  of  an  instructed  imder- 
standing,  that  the  objects  of  moral  conviction  become  purer,  loftier, 
more  conformable  to  the  requirements  of  contemporary  circumstance, 
it  is  certainly  not  by  these  agencies  also,  not  by  them  only,  that  a 
corresponding  quickening  of  moral  sensitiveness  takes  place.  In  thia 
region,  to  instruct  the  imderstanding  is  to  do  very  little.  Arguments 
are  not  adequate  to  the  task  of  making  men  more  willing  to  do  their 
duty.     Heasoning  is  never  strong  enough  of  itself  to  beget  a  love  of 
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virtue.    The  scales  fall  from  the  eyes  of  him  who  has  been  blind  to 
Duty  by  what  is  to  mere  intelligence  a  miracle.     The  philosopher 
who  adds  new  aims  to  the  moral  creed  raises  them  by  means  of  the 
width  and  fulness  of  his  vision.     To  him  right  and  wrong  is  a  dis- 
tinction of  the  intelligence.     To  the  many  it  is  a  distinction  of  feel- 
ings, aflTections,  sjTnpathies.     Duty  is  a  growth  of  that  part  of  thei 
nature,  in  which  the  rays  of  reason,  when  they  penetrate  into  it,  a 
softened  and  suffused  by  a  thousand  elements  of  prejudice,  sympathy 
and  association.  The  love  of  duty,  virtue,  holiness,  or  by  whatever  namfc    ^q 
we  call  this  powerful  sentiment,  exists  independently  of  argument    -^ 
St.  Bernard  was  in  instruction  of  understanding  very  inferior 
Abelard,  yet  he  stirred  the  love  of  duty,  as  duty  was  then  conceiv 
in  the  breast  of  every  one  who  came  within  his  influence,  and  fiU^^sd 
his  age  with  moral  heroism.     And  so  at  most  times,  the  preach^  -i^r 
who  is  most  powerfully  able  to  excite  the  love  of  virtue,  is  least  cor     ti, 
petent  to  enlarge  the  ingredients  and  elevate  the  standard  of  virtu-zzae. 
The  aims  which  St.  Bernard  extolled  as  virtuous,  and  the  obligatic^^ns 
which  he  imposed,  were  not  new.    Other  great  saints  had  prodain^^ed 
exactly  the  same  moral  convictions.     He  did  nothing  to  advance  fc — ihe 
theory  of  conduct.     His  contribution,  and  the  contribution  of  ir^«ea 
of   his  type,   consists  in  stimulating  men  to    more    enthusiiir.  ■  tic 
willingness  to  rise  in  practice  to  the  requirements  of  the  theory  th^ey 
accept.      There  have  been  men,  like  Plato,  endowed  enough  b^cDdi 
with  the  intellectual  quality  of  vision  to  add  new  discoveries  to  -^he 
theory  of  right  conduct,  and  at  the  same  time  with  delicate  s^d 
sympathetic  ?tfos,  to  communicate  to  every  listener,  with  the  fainK>^ 
susceptibility  to  moral  impressions,  a  new  and  energetic  impuls^^  ^ 
the  direction  of  virtue  and  duty.    But  the  great  teachers  of  this  cM^^^ 
are  too  soon  numbered. 

The  scientific  historian  of  civilisation  commits  a  stupendous  er-'^^r 
•who  leaves  out  of  his  account  among  the  potent  agencies  of  mer^-tal 
progress  both    this    non-intellectual    capacity  in  the    teacher       « 
quickening  and  exalting  the  love  of  virtue,  and  this  non-intellecfc™ 
sensibility  to  virtuous  aspirations.     Yet,  in  one  sense,  it  might  ol>^" 
ously  be  said  of  this  moral  element  that  it  is  stationary.  It  is  station^^ 
in  qxinlity.    Strong  spiritual  emotion  is  just  the  same  mood  in  kind  ^ 
one  time  as  at  another.     It  is  just  the  same  thing  in  Plato  a^  ^ 
St.  Paul ;  in  the  Corinthian  husbandman  who  was  struck  with  si*"^ 
admiration  at  the  Oorgias  that  he  abandoned  his  fields  and  his  vixie* 
to  sit  at  the  feet  of  its  author,  as  in  Cornelius,  who  sent  for  Sind-on 
Peter  to  teach  him  and  his  household.     A  virtuous  Roman  wai»   ^ 
solicitous  to  do  his  duty  as  a  virtuous  Frenchman  is ;  that  the  pre^^is® 
objects  of  their  solicitude  should  vary,  makes  no  difference  in     ^J 
essential  character,  does  not  affect  the  substantial  identity  of 
solicitude.     But  in  another  sense  this  moral  element  is  so  fiir 
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ssing  stationaTy  that  its  fluctuations  mark  the  most  decisive  condi- 
>ris  of  the  decline  and  advance  of  human  civilisation  and  happiness, 
l-ways  the  same  in  quality,  sense  of  duty  is  constantly  changing  in 
^antity.  The  amount  of  it  in  di£ferent  communities,  or  in  the  same 
.mmunity  at  different  periods,  varies  infinitely ;  sometimes  we  may 
ntemplate  a  whole  nation  of  heroes,  at  another  we  may  behold  it 
xik  in  corruption.  The  difference  between  the  two  stages  measures 
e  distance  between  the  maximum  and  the  minimum  amount  of  moral 
Ltbusiasm.  The  immediate  cause  of  the  decline  of  a  people  is  nearly 
ways  a  decline  in  the  quantity  of  its  conscience,  not  a  depravation 
'  its  theoretical  ethics.  The  Greeks  became  corrupt  and  enfeebled, 
nt  for  lack  of  ethical  science,  but  through  'the  decay  in  the  propor- 
Mi  of  those  who  were  actually  sensible  of  the  reality  and  force  of 
bical  obligations.  The  Saracens  were  triumphant  over  Christians 
Constantinople  and  in  Spain,  not  because  their  scheme  of  duty  was 
ore  elevated  or  comprehensive,  but  because  their  respect  for  duty 
is  more  strenuous  and  fervid.  Hence,  when  we  are  told  that  "  low 
oral  tjrpes  are  constantly  making  room  for  high,"  it  can  only  be 
oepted  in  the  sense  of  a  low  or  high  degree  of  subjective  sincerity, 
it  of  objective  elevation. 

Viewed  in  this  light,  we  may  notice  parenthetically,  the  much 
iUnted  triumph  of  justice  in  human  affairs  is  seen  to  be  something 
ary  like  a  truism.  That "  wrong-doing  brings  ruin  "  ^  is  self-evident. 
Boon  as  we  have  agreed  that  wrong  is  nou-conformity  to  the  require- 
ents  of  the  surrounding  conditions.      There  is  nothing  morally 
snal,  no  retributive  justice,  in  the  sufferings  of  the  children  for  the 
na  of  the  parent.     Indeed,  to  call  this  vicarious  visitation  of  the 
fences  of  the  guilty  upon  the  heads  of  the  innocent  by  the  name  of 
ifltice,  retributive  or  otherwise,  is  about  as  strange  a  twist  of  a  moral 
lea  to  suit  a  theological  anachronism,  as  one  may  find  in  the  history 
f  thought.     Define  the  high  moral  type  as  that  which  best  meets 
lie  requirements  of  the  situation,  and  it  flows  from  the  very  defini- 
tion that  the  low  moral  type  will  fall  before  it,  and  be  visited  by 
niiiL    Inferior  morals  arising  either  from  inferior  vision  of  what 
wcsial  circumstances  demand,  or  else  from  an  indifference  in  the  heart 
to  the  lessons  of  sight,  must  inevitably  subject  a  man  at  least  to  the 
™  of  a  fatal  clash.     But  when  people  say  that  God  is  not  a  God 
that  hideth  himself,  that  justice  is  supreme  on  the  earth,  that  in  the 
kmg-nm  even  here  it  is  well  with  the  good  and  ill  with  the  wicked, 
^  this  all  that  they  mean,  and  all  that  they  want  us  to  believe  ? 

But  to  resume.  The  amount  of  respect  for  duty  being  not  a 
stationary,  but  a  very  constantly  fluctuating  element  in  mental  pro- 
P^  in  order  to  judge  whether  morals  as  a  whole  are  as  stationary 
*•  w  been  alleged,  one  has  only  to  consider  whether  this  element  of 

(1)  North  Britith  JRevietc,  No.  95,  p.  396. 
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desire  to  do  what  seems  right  equally  with  the  other  element  of  power 
in  obserying  what  is  right,  only  moves  secondarily  to,  and  in  de- 
pendence upon,  the  intellectual  clement.  We  soon  perceive  that  this 
is  not  so.  Some  of  our  feelings  seem  to  move  in  an  orbit  of  their 
own.  Sensitiveness  of  conscience,  lively  impressionableness  to  con- 
siderations of  duty,  the  capacity  of  quick  and  full  response  to  a 
vigorous  appeal — the  quantity  of  this  in  a  community  varies  without 
reference  to  variations  in  instructod  intelligence.  And  again,  the 
possibility  of  the  appearance  of  a  teacher  with  the  rare  kindling 
sympathetic  power  appears  to  be  perfectly  independent  of  the 
intellectual  conditions  of  the  time.  These  will  determine  within  cei 
tain  limits  the  form  and  tenour  of  his  teaching,  but  they  shed 
light  on  the  source  of  that  ^os  about  it  which  is  so  magicalJ^^j 
attractive.  The  fact  of  this  quality  in  the  teacher  happening  at  cersa*. 
tain  times  so  to  touch  the  corresponding  receptive  quality  in  a  grea^et 
number  of  other  people  as  to  produce  an  unusually  strong  vitality 
moral  motives,  cannot  be  explained  at  all  satisfactorily  by  the  h 
of  opinions  and  intellectual  ideas.  Those  extraordinary  e: 
in  the  quantity  of  conscientious  feeling,  which  must  be  admitted.,  to 
be  causes  of  social  progress,  must  be  the  results  of  the  social 
ditions  operating  on  the  general  character. 

Enno] 
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AimsNT  PART.TAUfKirrABY  ELECTIONS :  A  History  showing  how  Parliaments 

were  oonstituted  and  Bepresentatiyes  of  the  People  elected  in  Antient  Times. 

By  HoMS&aHAM  Cox,  M.A.    London :  Longmans  &  Co.  1868. 

ICa.  HoMEBSHAM  Cox  is  one  of  the  nseful  and  praiseworthy,  though  sometimes 

■lightly  wearisome,  class  of  legal  and  constitutional  antiquaries.     Such  men 

ooUect  &ctB,  accamulate  references,  and  start  a  variety  of  questions  which  set 

thfi  htBtorian  thinking  and  examining.    They  supply,  in  short,  a  large  portion 

of  the  materials  for  his  more  general  picture.    As  such,  they  are  a  class  to  whom 

Hie  historian  naturally  takes  kindly,  far  more  kindly  than  to  the  grand  philo- 

■qihical  talkers  who  build  their  fascinating  theories  on  no  basis  of  facts  at  all. 

And,  with  the  general  advance  of  historical  study,  the  advance  of  its  subordinate 

Iwaaches  has  advanced  also.     Mr.  Cox  is  a  great  advance  on  the  constitutional 

ttitiqnanes  of  a  past  age.    He  not  only  knows  how  to  go  to  the  right  places 

foiuB  facts,  but  he  can  argue,  and  argue  soundly,  from  the  facts  which  he 

together.    As  fur  as  we  can  venture  to  say,  without  going  through  the 

amount  of  research  as  Mr.  Cox  himself,  ho  scorns  to  make  all  his  points 

^^gWy  probable,  and  some  of  them  absolutely  certain.    Where  Mr.  Cox  fails  is 

*tt  iiot  grasping  the  greater  and  broader  facts  of  history,  and  those  great  abiding 

•*wi  animating  principles  which  underlie  alike  the  facts  which  he  brings  for- 

and  the  facts  which  he  passes  by.    And  this  is  the  more  remarkable, 

^Tise  those  more  general  views  of  history  in  which  Mr.  Cox  seems  to  be 

"■^king  in  no  way  contradict,  but  in  every  way  fall  in  with  and  strengthen, 

^®  concluaions  to  which  Mr.  Cox's  researches  lead  him  on  particular  points. 

^^^,  after  all,  it  is  perhaps  not  to  be  regretted  that  different  inquirers  should 

**xiaetime8  reach  the  same  point  by  quite  different  roads.    Mr.  Cox*s  main 

^Hl^ct  is  to  illustrate  the  popular  character  of  our  ancient  institutions.    He 

^Ooiirs  to  show  that  a  very  extended  franchise  was  the  law  in  the  counties 

'^^Wn  to  the  restrictive  Act  of  Henry  VI.,  and  in  the  boroughs  till  those  gradual 

••terxMichments  of  local  oligarchies  which,  in  so  many  English  towns,  gradually 

**^^orbed  the  ancient  rights  of  the  burgesses  at  large  in  this  respect  as  well  as 

*^   others.    All  this  he  shows,  in  thorough  lawyer-like  fashion,  with  an  un- 

"^^^^rerable  array  of  references  and  instances.    And  he  shows  that  he  is  some- 

*^*Xi^  more  than  a  mere  lawyer  by  not  stopping  at  the  period  of  legal  memory, 

^    even  at  the  Norman  Conquest.    To  be  sure  he  talks,  in  the  old  blundering 

•"^-y,  about  **  Saxons,*'  **  Saxon  institutions,"  **  Saxon  period,"  and  all  the  rest 

^  i-t,  as  if  Englishmen  before  1066  were  beings  of  a  different  nature,  or  at  least 

^    Si  different  nation,  from  Englishmen  after  1066.    But  ho  has  worked  to  some 

^^^•lly  good  purpose  among  the  documents  collected  in  Mr.  Kemble's  **  Codex 

«iplomatic5U8,"  and  has  thereby  well  illustrated  the  popular  character  of  the 

Old^-Engligh  Scirgemdt.    He  brings  this  out  very  well  both  before  the  Norman 

^^on^Tiest  and  after  it.    But  it  would  seem  as  if  his  vision  was  in  some  way 

^wifiaed  within  narrow  local  boundaries,  as  if  he  could  see  clearly  all  about  the 

P^'ticular  Otm6t  of  the  shire,  but  could  not  lift  up  his  eyes  to  the  general  GcmSt 

^  ibe  kingdom.    He  has  a  chapter  **  On  the  Origin  of  Parliaments,"  which  is 

i     ai  tnUh  not  on  the  origin  of  Parliaments,  but  on  the  introduction  of  the  repre- 

I    ""^tive  pnnciplo  into  English  Parliaments.    He  looks  with  all  due  reverence 
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to  the  great  assembly  which  met  in  12G5,  **the  earliest  Parliament  of  lords, 
knights,  citizens,  and  burgesses."     "Before  that  time  indeed,"  he  goes  on, 
**  there  had  been  held  many  great  councils  of  the  great  nation,  but  nono,  so 
tax  as  extant  records  show,  in  which  the  counties  and  boroughs  of  England 
were  represented  together."    Here  no  doubt  was  the  first  Parliament  which 
assumed  the  shape  which  Parliaments  still  keep.    Mr.  Cox  is  of  course  perfectly 
aware  that  it  was  not  the  first  Parliament,  not  even  the  first  assembly,  which 
boio  the  name  of  Parliament.    lie  goes  carefully  through  those  earlier  Parlia- 
ments in  which  counties  were  represented,  but  not  boroughs ;  and  tells  us,  i» 
believe  quite  accurately,  that  **  the  first  instance  of  a  representative  aasemUy 
is  supposed  to  have  been  in  1215,  the  fifteenth  year  of  King  John."    Thns&r 
so  good ;  but  with  regard  to  anything  earlier  Mr.  Cox  gets  confused  and  hesi- 
tating, lie  sees  that  an  inquiry  into  **  the  origin  of  Parliaments  "  is  not  merely 
a  question  as  to  the  origin  of  the  word  Parliament;  but  he  seems  to  think  that 
an  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  Parliaments  is  identical  with  an  inquiry  into  the 
origin  of  parliamentary  representation.    He  does  not  realize  that  the  real  poml 
is,  that  we  have  always  had  a  national  assembly ;  that,  though  that  asaemWy 
has  been  successively  called  Witenagemot,  Great  Coimcil,  and  Parliament,  Iha 
custom  of  holding  national  assemblies  has  never  been  interrupted.    The  names 
are  hardly  worth  disputing  about.     **  Magnum  Concilium  "  is  simply  Latin  for 
*'  Mycel  Gemot ;  "  a  **  Parliament"  is  simply  a  conference,  or  in  plainer woidi 
a  talk,  just  as  the  early  German  writers  speak  of  a  "colloquium."    The  king 
and  his  Witan— every  reader  of  the  Chronicles  knows  that  King  Wilto 
assembled  his  Witan  just  as  much  as  King  Eadward — met  and  had  a  talk,  in 
French  a  parlemt-jit ;  and  the  name  was  easily  transferred  firom  the  object  of 
meeting  to  the  people  who  met.    The  thing  itself,  the  National  Assembly  rf 
England,  has  simply  gcme  on,  ever  since  England  had  become  united  enough 
to  have  a  national  assembly.    Or  it  would  be  more  accurate  to  say  that  tM 
Assembly  of  Wessex  absorbed  the  Assemblies  of  the  other  English  kingdom*, 
just  as  in  later  times  the  Parliament  of  England  absorbed  the  Parliament » 
Scotland,  and  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  absorbed  the  Parliamaitrf 
Ireland.    In  this  way  the  origin  of  Parliaments  in  England  must  be  80up» 
for  at  no  date  later  than  the  landing  of  Cerdic  and  Cjrnric  on  the  coast  whia 
became  Hampshire.    The  thing  itself,  the  holding  of  a  National  Assembly » 
some  form,  has  gone  on  ever  since.     But  the  form  and  constitution  of  tW 
Assembly  has  changed  at  various  times,  and  no  changes  have  ever  been  so  db- 
portant  as  those  which  took  place  in  the  thirteenth  century.    It  was  then,  ^ 
short,  that  the  Assembly  became  representative ;  but  it  was  not  then  Uiat  tW 
Assembly  began  to  exist. 

It  is  plain  that  Mr.  Cox's  inability  to  see  this  is  simply  an  instance  of  tW 
strange  way  which  people  have  of  looking  at  England  and  Englishmen  beR*' 
1066,  as  if  they  were  something  diflPerent  from  England  and  Englishmen  afl** 
1066,  as  if  **  Saxons"  wore  a  different  people  from  modem  Englishmen, «*!* 
not  simply  the  same  people  in  an  earlier  stage  of  national  life.  Mr.  Cox  does  ^^ 
understand  the  absolute  personal  continuity  between  the  Witenagemot  of  ^ 
Confessor  and  the  Witenagemot  of  the  Conqueror.     **  The  regal  councilft  ^^ 
tells  us,  "  immediately  after  the  Conquest  bore  a  resemblance  to  feudal  <50'^''\1 
but  they  also  bore  an  equally  strong  resemblance  to  the  assemblies  of  ff^* 
men  under  the  Saxon  kings.    There  seems  no  sufficient  reason  why  we  sbo 
consider  either  the  Saxon  WitenagemcJf  or  the  feudal  conrt-baron  as  th®     ^ 
prototype  of  councils  summoned  by  William  I."    Elsewhere  he  tells  nfl  - 
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e  leasonable  theory  of  tho  origin  of  Parliaments  is  to  suppose  them 

08  to  the  old  Witenagemoto  [Mr.  Cox  is  careful  to  use  the  dative  after 

K)8ition  to]  and  other  popular  assemblies  of  Saxon  times."    Mr.  Cox  is 

hug  his  way  towards  the  truth,  but  he  cannot  actually  lay  hold  of  it, 

of  thiB  inyindble  confusion  about  '*  Saxon  times  "  and  the  like.    He 

Gkt  as  to  talk  about  the  Witenagemot  being  "  analogous  "  to  a  Parlia- 

ihe  "  prototype  "  of  a  Parliament ;  but  the  impassable  barrier  between 

is"  and  *' Normans"  hinders  him  seeing  that  it  is  not  a  case  of  ana- 

or  prototjrpes,  but  of  absolute  identity.    The  Witenagemot  is  not  the 

Tpe "  of  &  Parliament ;  it  is  the  Parliament  itself.    We  do  not  call  a 

his  childhood  the  **  prototype  "  of  the  same  man,  or  "  analogous  to  " 

e  man,  when  he  has  reached  old  age  or  middle  life.    So  we  cannot  talk 

oalogies  and  prototypes  in  an  institution  which,  amidst  many  changes 

and  in  spirit,  has  gone  on  tminterruptedly  from  the  beginning.    But, 

Cox  could  haye  understood  all  this,  it  would  have  strengthened  his 

ot  infinitely.    No  assertor  of  popular  rights  need  be  afraid  of  grappling 

e  facts  of  English  history  from  the  yery  beginning  of  English  history. 

ilem  has  eyer  been  more  insoluble  than  the  yarious  attempts  of  ingenious 

determine  the  qualification  for  membership  of  the  ancient  Mycel  Gemot. 

oquiry  of  the  sort  has  been  baffled,  for  the  yery  decisive  reason  that 

AS  no  qualification.  The  Gemot  was  simply  the  assembled  nation.   This 

d  by  many  passages  in  the  Chronicles.  In  1042  **  all  folk  chose  Eadward 

'."    In  1052  the  King  held  his  Witenagemot,  and  '*  Earl  Gx>dwine  made 

ch  before  the  King  and  before  all  the  people  of  the  land  [wi^  Eadward 

8  hlaford  and  win  eaUe  landleodan  " — ^the  landleute  of  a  Swiss  democratic 

.    In  1087,  at  that  '*  Council  of  Sarum"  which  lawyers  haye  mystified 

liam  held  his  G^mot  no  less  than  his  cousin  Eadward,  and  all  the  world 

>  it.     "  And  )»8er  him  comon  to  his  witan  and  ealle  Kz  laiidsitteiide  tmu 

B  wseron  ofer  eall  Engleland.*'    Here  perhaps  we  get  the  first  effects  of 

man  Conquest,  and  the  great  impulse  which  that  event  gave  to  the 

ment  of  feudal  ideas.    The  '*  Witan"  begin  to  be  distinguished  from 

beral  mass  of  subjects,  *' ealle  |>a  landsittende  men."     The  ''Witan" 

to  the  House  of  Lords ;  the  personal  attendance  of  the  ''  landsittende 

pradnally  became  irksome,  impossible,  desired  neither  by  themi^lves  nor 

King.    In  the  course  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  shadowy,  obsolete 

duty  of  personal  attendance  changed  into  the  far  more  practical  privilege 

idanoe  by  chosen  representatives.    All  the  *'  landleode,"  all  the  ''  land- 

I  men  "  became,  by  representation,  the  House  of  Commons. 

>ox  remarks  that "  the  Councils  convened  by  the  Conqueror  acted  rather 

idministrative  than  in  a  legislative  capacity."    This  is  the  character  of 

ty  assemblies  everywhere.    Their  object  is  much  more  to  certify,  to 

ster,  at  most  to  codify,  the  old  laws,  than  to  enact  new  ones.    The  Par- 

t  of  Parliaments,  Simon's  Parliament  of  1265,  was  not  gathered  to  make 

VB,  but  to  declare  the  old,  and  to  provide  for  their  execution.    So  says 

let  of  the  time  in  that  wonderful  metrical  manifesto  which  is  the  best 

i&m  of  the  great  EarVs  policy : — 

"  Igitur  communitas  regni  consulatur, 
Et  quill  universitas  sentiat  Bciator, 
Cm  leges  propria)  maxime  sunt  noto). 
Nee  cuncti  provinciaB  sic  sunt  idiot», 
Quin.Bciant  plus  coBteris  re^  sui  mores, 
Qubs  relinquunt  postens  hii  qui  sunt  priores." 
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Tho  old  Gomots  of  course  made  now  laws  when  new  laws  were  wanted,  bnt 
thoy  far  moro  commonly  put  forth  tho  old  ones  afiresh.  And  more  commoDly 
still,  thoy  occupied  thomselyos  only  with  electing  Kings,  appointing  and 
deposing  Bishops  and  Earls,  imposing  and  remitting  taxes,  deciding  qnestkmi 
of  foreign  policy.  On  all  such  matters,  to  quote  the  Chronicles  under  lOSI, 
**  had  the  King  micklo  thought  and  very  deep  tpeech  with  his  Witan."  Yoa 
have  but  to  put  into  Fronch  the  **  deope  Bpic>o  "  of  the  old  English  record,  nd 
you  have  your  "  Parlomont "  at  once. 

Mr.  Cox  has  missed  all  this,  and  ho  has  thereby  missed  the  strongest  poaoUi 
confirmation  of  his  own  views.  Tho  popular  rights  for  which  he  contends,  on 
the  strength  of  later  laws  and  charters,  are  simply  tho  inheritance  of  Englulh 
men — of  Teutons  rather  of  any  kind — ^from  the  beginning.  Here  is  the  differenee 
between  the  historian's  view  and  the  lawyer's  view.  But  the  inquiiies  of  tte 
lawyer  are  a  contribution  to  the  common  cause,  which  is  none  the  less  vafauUi 
because  they  have  been  carried  out  in  a  method  which  to  the  histazian  leaDi 
somewhat  narrow  and  technical.  We  thank  Mr.  Cox  on  every  ground  for  Idi 
addition  to  our  constitutional  library.  Edwaed  A.  Fbeeuav. 


Verses  on  Vabious  Occasions.    By  Dr.  Newman.    London :  Bums  k  Om 

As  a  rule,  nothing  can  bo  in  worse  taste,  or  more  suggestiyo  of  a  vhM 
vanity,  than  that  publication  of  the  secret s  of  the  inner  life  in  which  well-knofi 
writers  have  at  times  indulged.  These  revelations,  too,  are  as  unreal  and  fif 
the  most  part  false  as  any  self-exhibition  can  x>08sibly  be.  Who  believefl  tte 
confessions  of  Eoussoau,  or  the  autobiographical  self-displays  of  ChlLteanVmBi 
or  the  rhapsodical  confidences  of  Lamartine  ?  They  are  as  misleading  to  tto 
who  read  them  as  they  are  pernicious  to  those  who  write  them.  It  is  onlyidMi 
the  circumstances  of  the  autobiographical  poet  or  journal-  writer  are  unlike  fton 
of  ordinary  men  and  women  that  such  publications  are  justifiable. 

Dr.  Newman's  plea,  in  justification  of  the  publication  of  this  volume  of  Ui 
verses,  revised  and  enlarged,  is  to  be  found  in  the  feust  that  he  cannot  life  ii 
absolute  isolation  from  his  follow-men.  The  ordinary  companionthip  ^ 
the  friends  and  acquaintances  of  one  who,  as  he  told  us  in  his  **  ApologiA> 
early  thought  himself  bound  to  celibacy,  is  not  enough,  even  for  a  bub 
whoso  inner  resources  aro  so  varied,  whose  interest  in  human  affiun  ii  ** 
sympathetic,  and  who  is  so  penetrated  with  the  sense,  as  he  expresses  it,  tbi^ 
ho  is  **  solus  cum  Solo"  in  the  world.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  the  Ozfiv^ 
movement,  when  he,  and  Keble,  and  occasionally  EichardHurrellFroude,wi<k 
a  few  others,  supplemented  their  prose  teachings  with  copies  of  verses  in  ^ 
monthly  pages  of  the  British  Magazine,  all  the  best  of  those  which  Dr.  NewB»ft 
wrote  wore  of  the  personal  kind.  Of  those  which  were  of  the  more  dogmitiii 
controversial,  or  historical  shape,  many  were  not  even  readable.  It  was  aioox** 
of  wonder  to  everybody  but  tho  blind  admirers  of  everything  that  he  wrote,  W 
such  marvellous  twistings  of  words  into  rhythm  and  rhyme  oould  be  acooofl^ 
either  poetical  or  agreoablo  by  one  who  at  the  same  time  could  condense  ifl^ 
exquisitely  perfect  verse  the  truest,  tho  deepest,  and  the  most  touching  thoQg)^ 
of  tho  human  soul,  manfully  striving  onwards  in  tho  weary  struggle  of  !*• 
Tho  contrast  is  easily  accounted  for.  When  Dr.  Newman  made  verses  ab<^ 
tho  cruelty  of  Rome,  tho  wickedness  of  Dissent,  and  the  perfections  of  the  cariy 
Fathers,  ho  was  simply  manufacturing  stanzas  to  play  their  part  in  the  new 
dofcnco  of  Uigh  Chui'ch  Anglicanism,  and  the  result  was  what  might  have  been 
expected.    The  theories  of  tho  leader  of  the  movement  were  there,  but  the  man 
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f— the  Christiaii,  the  poet — uraa  far  away.    It  was  only  when  throwing 
tie  character  of  the  controversialist,  and  even  that  of  ike  preacher,  tiiat 
)  was  kindled,  and  his  heart  was  hot  within  him,  and  he  proved  himself 
i  to  be  that  tme  poet  which  he  was  already  showing  himself  to  be  in  his 
B.    Being  ngned  only  with  a  Greek  letter  on  their  original  appearance, 
hoiddp  of  these  verses  was  for  a  long  time  known  only  to  a  few  friends; 
tiiese  few  only  those  who  were  skilled  in  the  analysis  of  books  and  of 
liters  discerned  in  these  stanzas  something  more  than  the  mere  contri- 
I  of  a  devout  and  forcible  writer  to  the  religions  literature  of  the  day. 
«ry  man  who  is  capable  of  influencing  the  beliefs  and  lives  of  his  fellows, 
(wman*s  character  was  of  that  complex  type  which  to  the  saperficial 
T  presents  apparent  inconsistencies  only  to  bo  accounted  for  on  the  hypo- 
f  some  deep-laid  Jesuitical  plan  for  deceiving  his  generation.    That  any 
Km  could  be  at  one  time  reserved  and  at  another  spontaneous ;  at  one 
rare  and  at  another  tender ;  at  one  time  preaching  against  excitement 
ion,  and  at  another  embodying  the  most  ardent  religious  emotion  in 
—all  this  was  a  puzzle  even  to  those  who  were  willing  to  take  for 
.  as  admirable  every  word  that  Dr.  Newman  wrote,  while  to  the  outer 
le  seemed  a  scheming  and  scarcely  honest  polemic,  plotting  with  others 
the  religion  and  liberties  of  Englishmen.  After  a  while,  and  some  years 
had  left  the  Church  for  which  he  had  done  so  much,  he  republished, 
few  additions,  nearly  all  the  best  of  these  old  magazine  verses  in  a 
by  themselves ;  and  those  who  cared  to  road  them  began  to  see  that 
re  really  a  revelation  of  the  inner  life  of  their  author,  and  that  in  thus 
^  them  in  his  new  condition  he  recognised  them  as  a  history  of  his  own 
L  growth,  and  asked  not  so  much  for  the  applause  as  for  the  sympathy  of 
ho  oould  ax^preciate  them.    A  singular  and  suggestive  alteration  that 
)  in  one  of  them — ^the  aflbcting  verses  beginning,  "  My  father's  hope ! 
Ihood's  dream ! " — served  to  show  how  personal  had  been  the  spirit  in 
e  had  written  all  his  genuine  poetry.    The  title  of  *'  Moses  seeing  the 
disappeared,  and  '* Death'*  appeared  in  its  place.^    £y-and-by,  when 
igsley's  attacks  brought  out  the  **  Apologia,"  and  the  character  of  its 
na  '*  rehabilitated  "  in  the  eyes  of  educated  Englishmen,  whatever  their 
s  creed,  this  sympathetic  element  in  Dr.  Newman's  mind  was  at  once 
ed.  With  all  his  apparent  solitariness,  with  all  the  self-sufficing  energy 
by  of  his  mind,  with  all  his  avowal  that  to  him  there  are  only  two 
—his  own  soul  and  God — it  was  plain  enough  that  he  was  as  intensely 
IS  the  most  clinging  of  hearts  that  seem  as  if  they  could  never  oven 
thought  except  with  the  help  of  some  friend  or  master.  He  was  capable 
;  stung,  and  stung  to  the  quick,  and  he  could  not  bear  to  be  thought  a 
9  deceiver  by  his  fellow-men.    But  it  was  not  enough  to  dispose  of  Mr. 
fs  charges.    He  could  endure  his  solitude  no  longer,  and  must  ask  the 
orld  to  study  his  personal  history,  and  thereon  give  their  verdict  as  to 
srity.    As  a  younger  man  he  would  not,  or  I  am  grievously  mistaken, 
raght  for  a  moment  of  such  an  imveiling  of  his  inner  life.    But,  like 
'  others,  as  he  has  grown  older  he  has  lost  much  of  that  fastidious 
^eness  of  feeling  which  is  usually  a  mere  subtle  form  of  proud  self- 
1.    And  now  at  last  he  has  taken  another  step  in  the  same  direction, 
reprinting  his  religious  verses  and  his  *'  Dream  of  G^rontius,"  has  added 

(1)  In  the  present  volume  the  old  title  is  substantially  restored. 
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other  poems  from  the  publication  of  which  he  would  probably  haye  ahr 
with  indignation  in  his  earlier  years. 

Haying  no  space  for  quoting  the  *'  Consolations  on  Bereavement/'  wri 
forty  years  ago  on  the  death  of  his  sister,  I  must  content  myself  ^ 
naming  it  as  a  proof  of  that  passionate  desire  for  the  sympathy  of  his  ] 
which  forty  years  ago  Dr.  Newman  would  have  condemned,  with  the 
Oxford  and  High  Church  scorn,  as  the  result  of  unhealthy  self-indnlg 
and  as  a  token  of  a  low  standard  of  Christian  morals.  Of  the  pathos, 
simplicity,  the  manly  sadness,  and  the  vigorously  condensed  thought  irl 
I  find  in  these  stanzas,  I  must  leave  the  reader  to  judge  for  himself, 
also,  without  more  extracts  than  a  limited  space  allows,  it  is  impossbk 
justify  what  I  should  say  on  the  extraordinary  powers  displayed  m  "' 
Dream  of  Oerontius."  This  wonderful  dramatic  poem  is  as  profoundly] 
sonal  a  conception  as  any  of  the  shorter  verses  in  the  collection.  XJndfir 
guise  of  Oerontius,  Dr.  Newman  has  imagined  himself  dying,  surrounded  i 
friends,  then  passing  into  the  new  life  beyond  the  veil,  and  speedily  enter 
into  the  purgatorial  state,  to  rest  there  in  repose  and  happy  sadness,  m 
tating  on  the  greatness  and  goodness  of  the  still  absent  God ;  tended,  nun 
and  lulled  by  angels,  and  prayed  for  by  saints  in  heaven  and  good  men  on  en 
Though  severed  from  the  contest,  and  thus  losing  much  of  their  dnmi 
appropriateness,  a  few  lines  from  the  earlier  portions  of  the  poem  will  serre 
show  that  the  gift  of  self-analysis,  which  was  always  one  of  Dr.  Newim 
most  striking  powers,  is  as  vigorous  as  ever  within  him.  In  some  Tag* 
timid,  and  trembling  way,  the  thoughts  he  has  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  dyi 
and  the  departed  soul  have  flitted  before  the  imaginations  of  millioDS  i 
millions  in  every  ago.  But  where  are  they  to  be  found  condensed  and  expreee 
with  such  force  and  such  vivid  imagination  ?    It  is,  cries  the  dying  man, 

"  As  though  my  very  being  had  given  way, 

As  though  I  was  no  more  a  substance  now, 

And  could  fall  back  on  nought  to  be  my  stay, 

(Help  !  loving  Lord !    Thou  my  sole  refuge.  Thou,) 

And  turn  no  whithor,  but  must  needs  decay 

And  drop  from  out  the  universal  frame 

Into  that  shapdeas,  soopeless,  blank  abyss. 

That  utter  nothingness,  of  which  I  came. 
•  •  •  •  • 

I  can  no  more ;  for  now  it  comes  again. 

That  sense  of  ruin,  which  is  worse  than  pain, 

That  masterful  negation  and  collapse 

Of  all  that  makes  me  man ;  as  though  I  bent 

Over  the  dizzy  brink 

Of  some  sheer  infinite  descent ; 

Or  worse,  as  though 

Down,  down  for  ever  I  was  fidling  through 

The  solid  framework  of  created  ^things. 

And  needs  must  sink  and  sink 

Into  the  vast  abyss." 

Then,  while  the  "assistants"  continue  their  prayers,  the  dying  maniw* 
speaks  his  last  words : — 

lt/*Novi88ima  hora  est ;  and  I  fain  would^sleep. 
The  pain  has  wearied  me.  Into  Thy  hands, 
0  Lord,  into  Thy  hands    .    .    .    ." 

And  thus  ho  dies.     Then  comes  the  awakening,  with  a  sodden,  lOp^ 
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wondering  whether  he  is  in  the  body  or  out  of  it.  As  in  the  lines  I  have 
quoted,  the  sense  of  coming  death  inyolyos  a  mental  horror  of  annihilation,  and 
a  physical  sense  of  descent  into  the  abyss ;  so  now,  in  the  disembodied  state, 
the  soul  is  lost  in  bewildered  amazement  at  the  still  remaining  impressions  of 
the  senses,  mingled  with  a  consciousness  that  those  senses  exist  no  more.  The 
power  with  which  the  conception  is  expressed  is  as  wonderful  as  the  daring 
whieh  gaye  birth  to  the  conception  itself.  The  whole  soliloquy  strikes  me  as 
periiape  the  finest  thing  its  author  has  ever  written,  but  it  is  too  long  for 
quotation,  and  will  not  bear  abridgment. 

To  ^>preciate  the  poetic  beauty  and  the  surprising  imaginative  power  of  this 
dbnt  drama,  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  accept  the  distinctively  Boman  doc- 
trine on  piirgatory ;  and,  saying  a  few  occasional  expressions,  and  setting 
aode  the  grotesque  and  gratuitous  machinery  of  *'  demons,*'  I  suspect  that  in 
nhetanoe  this  ''Dream"  only  puts  into  shape  the  conviction  of  innumerable 
men  and  women  who  are  as  fervently  Pix>testant  as  can  be  conceived,  but  who 
find  in  some  such  belief  as  is  here  embodied  the  only  x>os8ible  solution  of  the 
nystery  of  life  and  death.  And  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  whole  volume 
Ml  It  is  only  occasionally  Boman,  or  even  Athanasian.  Everywhere  else 
it  is  simply  the  expression  of  thoughts  and  emotions  common  alike  to  Anglican 
nd  Boman ;  to  Jew,  to  Christian,  and  to  Hindoo.  Only  the  Mahomedan, 
looking  forward  to  a  sensual  paradise,  would  find  little  or  nothing  in  common 
between  Dr.  Newman  and  himself.  J.  M.  Capes. 


TttR  HiBTOBY    OF    THE  FbENCH    REVOLUTION.       By    HeINBICH    VOX    SyBEL. 

Translated  by  Walteb  C.  Pebby.    London :  Murray.  1867. 

^^  reflection  that  at  least  two-thirds  of  all  that  has  been  written  about  the 
Pf^ch  Bevolution  have  been  sheer  declamation,  ought  to  make  the  English 
'^er  who  does  not  understand  Gorman,  verj'  gratefal  for  Mr.  Perry*s  trans- 
action of  Von  SybeVs  work.  For  Von  Sybel  is  never  declamatory,  not  even  under 
^^ptations  which  to  less  sober  men  would  be  irresistible.  This  arises  from  no 
**Mne88  or  lack  of  vivid  feeling  about  his  subject.  But  he  knows,  what  few 
^'iters  of  political  history  in  England,  and  in  France  fewer  still  know,  how  to 
^^te  strong  emotion  as  a  politician  with  temperance  and  straightforward- 
'^^  as  an  historian.  He  has  his  prejudices  and  aversions  like  another,  but  at 
^^  ^  gives  us  grounds  for  them,  adequate  or  otherwise,  and  does  not  ask  us 
^  oeliove  everything  that  can  be  thrown  into  the  form  of  a  windy  paradox  or 
^I'^S'ua  too  antithetical  to  be  true.  A  Frenchman  thinks  the  Bevolution  very 
l^^rthily  treated  unless  the  historian  infuses  a  plentiful  measure  of  rhapsody, 
^  Which  the  Bevolution  is  spoken  about  as  men  speak  of  God,  Truth,  Eternity, 
^'"^giess,  and  Fate.  With  him  it  is  a  religion,  while  with  Von  Sybel  it  simply 
^^i^  a  series  of  quite  explicable  human  transactions,  some  of  them  very  just 
^^  beneficent,  and  others  most  wicked  and  disastrous.  One  consequence  of 
^^  is  that  his  book  is  not  quite  such  airy,  easy  reading  as  M.  Quinet's,  for 
^^^ple;  but  then  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that  we  are  treading  on 
^^QnUy  film  ground,  instead  of  floating  loftily  among  many-coloured  clouds. 

^t  that  the  author  is  in  the  least  degree  dull ;  only  he  requires  in  his  reader  a 
^''^  deal  of  clear-headed  attention,  as  well  as  a  certain  active  x>ower  of  weighing 
*^  considering  things,  that  is  very  different  from  the  easy  receptivity  which 
*J[o«>  te  dMUm»tory  generaliBation. 

*•  Ton  Syoel't  general  opinion  of  the  BoTolation  is  ihat  wUch  old>£uhioned 
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liberals  in  England  held,  and  whioh  tho  steadier  sort  of  Frendbmen  still  hold ; 
that  is,  he  loves  '89  while  he  abhors  *93.  Until  feudalism  is  extirpated  he  goes 
heartily  along  with  the  destroyers.  As  soon  as  he  convinces  himself  that  after 
all  their  demolition  they  had  no  more  positive  or  practical  idea  than  that  the 
Bevolution  should  be  permanent  until  everybody  was  in  the  enjoyment  of  a 
plentiful  income,  then  his  condemnation  of  the  revolutionary  leaders,  their  aims 
and  their  methods,  is  as  severe  and  as  penetrating  as  the  warmest  friend  of  the 
old  order  could  have  desired.  Eepelled  by  the  mingled  cruelties,  monkey  isms, 
and  impolitic  follies  which  marked  the  Jacobin  triumph,  too  many  writers  have 
deplored  the  fate  which  brought  the  liberal  movement  of  the  eighteenth  century 
to  a  head  in  France.  Great  progress,  it  is  alleged,  was  already  being  made 
under  the  forms  of  old  institutions.  Frederick  in  Prussia,  Leopold  in  Tuscany, 
and  Pitt  in  England,  are  supposed  to  have  shown  how  much  these  ancient  forms 
allowed  a  sagacious  ruler  to  do  for  his  people.  Professor  von  Sybel,  at  all 
events,  sees  that  this  is  to  mistake  the  significance  of  the  Bevolution,  which 
insisted  on  the  creation  of  a  set  of  institutions  that  should  not  merely  allow, 
but  should  compel  rulers,  under  whatever  form  or  name,  to  consult  solely  the 
collective  interests  of  the  society  which  intrusted  itself  to  them.  ProgressiTe 
improvement  was  henceforth  not  to  depend  ux>on  the  accident  of  the  ability  and 
sagacity  of  a  monarch  or  a  minister,  but  was  to  be  connected  with  the  unfailing 
springs  of  the  expressed  wishes  and  interests  of  the  whole  community.  Under 
the  old  forms,  until  the  spirit  of  the  Bevolution  had  breathed  upon  them, 
progress  was  fortuitous.  In  England,  for  example,  the  personal  will  of  a  half- 
witted sovereign  was  enough  to  paralyse  the  wise  efforts  of  Pitt  in  Irish  affairs, 
and  we  suffer  in  consequence.  In  Prussia,  while  Frederick  lived,  we  may 
possibly  admire  the  paternal  despot  of  the  pre-revolutionary  period.  But  what 
admiration  can  we  retain  for  the  system  when  we  reflect  upon  the  character  of 
his  successor  ?  Frederick  William  II.,  in  Von  SybeFs  words,  **  had  lived  forty 
years  apart  from  all  business,  sound  knowledge,  and  the  discipline  of  labour. 
His  lively  temperament  had  impelled  him  to  compensate  himself  for  these 
deficiencies  in  excitements  of  every  kind ;  but  he  soon  found  himself  weary  and 
Nasi  ;  complained  of  the  desolation  of  his  monotonous  and  fatiguing  life ;  and 
very  soon  accustomed  himself,  even  as  a  king,  to  treat  political,  as  well  as  all 
other  affairs,  as  a  mere  means  of  intellectual  excitement.''  Such  is  the  common 
sequel,  which  hero-worshippers  take  care  not  to  think  about.  Under  the  old 
system  a  benevolent  and  wise  ruler  was  now  and  then  possible,  but  that  he 
would  be  followed  by  more  than  one  rash  and  egotistic  successor  was  certain. 
The  Bevolution,  by  declaring  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  was  the  first 
great  step  towards  the  removal  of  good  government  from  the  region  of  chance 
and  caprice.  Professor  von  Sybel,  though  accused  by  the  French  of  the 
once  deadly  sin  of  lese-rivolutiojiy  fully  recognises  both  the  urgent  need  for  the 
Bevolution — that  is,  for  the  cutting  up,  root  and  branch,  of  feudalism — and  the 
splendid  way  in  which,  up  to  a  certain  point,  this  need  was  met.  "  The  new 
erections,"  he  says  of  the  National  Assembly,  **have  long  fallen  into  decay; 
but  the  advantages  gained  on  the  Fourth  of  August  are  eternal — freedom  of 
labour,  equality  before  the  law,  and  the  unity  of  the  State."  No  number  of 
reformers  like  Frederick  or  Leopold — whose  trade  was  that  of  royalist — could 
have  proclaimed  these  things  with  such  lasting  force  as  belonged  to  the 
Bevolution. 

Another  part  of  Yon  Sybel's  book  shows  in  a  fresh  way  the  difference  between 
the  Bevolution  and  the  earlier  reformers  of  the  century.    He  has  gone  with 
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ninnte  ftilnoiB  into  all  the  details  of  the  policies,  conditions,  and  aims  of  the 
toe  great  States  of  Central  Europe.  Nowhere  else  do  we  get  a  better  yiew  of 
tte  tnostotions  which  led  up  to  and  ended  in  the  partition  of  Poland.  The 
impoitant  efiEect  which  the  turn  of  French  affairs  had  in  precipitating  this  erent, 
bjr  occapying  Anstria  and  Prussia,  and  so  leaving  Bussia  unembarrassed  in  the 
pmecation  of  her  aggressive  policy,  is  explained  with  ample  detail.  It  is 
impoflsible  to  follow  the  historian  through  the  numerous  chapters  which  he 
ktf  deroted  to  this  topic,  without  disoeming  the  uncontrolled  lawlessness  of 
iprit  irhich  marked  the  diplomacy  even  of  such  men  as  Joseph  and  Leopold, 
DOW  held  up  to  our  admiration  as  the  kind  of  legislators  who  would  have  done 
man  than  anticipate  the  fruits  of  the  Revolution  if  there  had  been  no  over- 
liidming  outbreak  in  France.  Morality  in  politics  was  absolutely  and  entirely 
ignored.  It  is  uncommonly  amusing  to  hear  the  historian  talking  about  the 
French  lust  of  conquest  beginning  to  find  imitators  in  Vienna  and  Berlin,  when 
behas  been  at  such  pains  to  show  us  that  the  key  to  the  policy  both  of  Prussia  and 
Anttria  for  many  months  before  the  Bevolution  had  been  the  desire  of  each  for 
•n  extension  of  territory,  the  Prussians  wanting  the  two  Polish  towns  of  DantzLc 
aad  Thorn,  and  the  Austrians  coveting  Bavaria,  a  portion  of  Turkey,  or  any- 
thing else  that  they  could  get.  In  spito  of  the  chicanery  and  violence  of  some 
of  her  diplomatic  agents — and  Professor  von  Sybel  has  been  sufficiently  careful 
to  dwell  on  this — ^the  foundation  of  the  fii'st  French  Republic  was  the  earliest 
hubinger,  as  yet  too  imperfectly  fulfilled,  of  the  elevation  into  practical  politics 
of  that  idea  of  justice  which  was  so  habitually  dwelt  upon  by  the  otherwise 
>06ptiGal  and  destructive  writers  of  the  century.  If  any  one  will  master  the 
hutoiian's  account  of  the  policy  of  Joseph  II. — making  all  allowance  for  the 
•faeng  Prussian  bias  of  the  writer — ho  will  scarcely  fail  to  perceive  how  little 
'iheljitwas  that  the  lawlessness  and  immorality  of  the  old  system  would  expire 
•7  gradual  stages  and  a  pacific  process.  A  violent  and  destructive  catastrophe 
V**  oeoded  to  convince  those  whoso  trado  it  is  to  be  royalists  that  the  conditions 
"Vfhe  triumph  of  feudal  and  dynastic  ideas  could  no  longer  be  complied  with. 

^  writer's  estimates  of  the  men  who  figured  most  conspicuously  in  the 
^^ution  are  generally  those  which  eminentiy  competent  modem  opinion  is 
■wt  inclined  to  accept.  Nobody  now  denies  Necker's  folly  in  meeting  the 
"^■*»-Oeneral  without  having  previously  decided — as  it  was  then  within  the 
***petence  of  tho  Govomment  to  decide — the  question  whether  the  three  orders 
•^^^  Tote  in  a  common  assembly ;  or  in  '*  wearying  the  Assembly  by  exhorta- 
^**«  to  genUeness  and  harmony,  instead  of  binding  them  to  himself  by  creative 
•*''*•'*    As  distinguished  from  Neckcr,  the  author  admits  of  Mirabeau  that 

^t  which  gave  animation  to  his  worth,  and  a  pre-eminent  superiority  to  his 
•^^^mes,  was  tho  lucid  clearness  with  which  the  form  of  the  future  France, 
^^  all  the  details  of  administration,  appeared  before  his  mind."  Tho  admirer 
*  ICirabeau  is  pretty  sure  to  be  the  despiser  of  La  Fayette,  who  accordingly 
'VU^B  in  Yon  SybeFs  pages  as  one  of  the  weakest  and  smallest  of  men.  Weak 
•**  moompetent  ho  assuredly  was ;  but  the  historian  perhaps  underrates  his 
'^'^  size  and  temper.  Danton,  too,  on  the  other  side,  he  equally  under- 
^''■^•tes  in  making  him  no  moro  than  a  brutal  and  indolent  sensualist.  His 
'■■'•cterisation  of  some  of  tho  German  actors  on  the  scene,  like  the  Duke  of 
^''''^■wick,  Bischofiswerder,  Ilorzberg,  is  more  happy. 

u  is  in  the  diplomatic  portion  of  his  history  that  Professor  von  Sybel  contri- 
"^what,  when  the  book  was  published,  was  most  new,  and  what  still  remains 
'^  special.     But  ho   is  also  roni  irk  ibly  full  and  clear  iu  his  criticism  of  the 
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economic  moTement  resulting  from  the  soizuro  of  the  lands,  the  dimii 
production,  the  confdsion  of  the  currency.  Ho  does  not  add  much  to  th 
bution  to  this  part  of  the  subject  of  M.  Ltence  de  Lavergne,  whom  in  i 
way  he  follows.  Still,  to  have  in  a  single  work  the  European  political  m 
treated  with  special  knowledge,  and  the  French  economic  moyement  ^ 
sound,  if  less  special  judgment,  is  obyiously  useful ;  and  on  the  whole  i 
doubted  whether,  in  spite  of  certain  drawbacks  arising  from  the  author's  i 
appreciation  of  the  nature  of  revolutionary  enthusiasm,  or  from  his 
leanings,  any  other  single  writer  has  produced  a  more  instructiye  boo 
subject,  to  a  reader  who  is  willing  at  ovory  step  to  use  his  own  mil 
Professor  von  Sybel  does  reaUy  disctus  the  Hovolution ;  and,  howeyer  n 
may  differ  frxmi  him,  you  can  hardly  do  so  without  taking  some  pains 
why.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  two  final  volumes  of  the  English  tn 
will  not  be  long  delayed.  E 


Life  of  Sis  Walter  Baleioh,  1552-1618.    Two  Vols.    By  James  A 

St.  John.    London :  Chapman  and  Hall. 

AlfOKQ  the  illustrious  men  who  surrounded  the  great  Queen,  there  wi 
who  were  superior  to  Baleigh  in  their  own  particular  spheres ;  but  Bal 
soldier,  the  sailor,  the  poet,  the  coiirtior,  the  historian,  the  philoso] 
founder  of  colonies,  shone  pre-eminent  in  the  midst  of  his  rivals.  The  : 
of  Elizabeth,  the  friend  of  Spenser  and  Bacon,  **  the  bravest  and  : 
nowned  of  Englishmen,**  might  well  attract  the  notice  of  successive  bio| 
The  insufficiency,  however,  of  trustworthy  materials  which  induced 
to  lay  aside  his  projected  work,  has  rendered  the  numerous  lives 
published  more  or  less  incomplete.  Mr.  St.  John  has  done  good  a 
contributing  these  volumes,  which  contain  the  results  of  the  examii 
documents  preserved  in  the  archives  of  Simancas,  Madrid,  and  Yenice, 
his  predecessors  have  not  had  access.  He  has  thus  been  able  to  throw 
some  of  the  obscure  parts  of  Baleigh's  history,  especially  on  the  drcu: 
which  attended  the  close  of  his  career.  One  hoped  that  some  traces  of 
and  familiar  life  might  have  been  discovered,  but  this  has  not  been 
and  the  author  confesses  that  some  events  must  still  remain  shr 
mystery.  No  accoimt  of  Baleigh's  mission  in  the  Netherlands  has 
found,  and  the  so-called  Baleigh  Plot  is  still  an  enigma.  Sir  Waltei 
has  hitherto  been  the  subject  either  of  excessive  censure  or  of  mo: 
praise.  Mr.  St.  John,  however,  writes  carefully  and  impartially, 
even  when  his  hero  is  undoubtedly  wrong,  he  cannot  help  feeling 
he  does  not  hesitate  to  condemn  him. 

The  two  great  objects  of  Baleigh's  life  were  the  overthrow  of  Spain 
foundation  of  powerful  colonies  in  the  New  World.  His  biograph 
generally  failed  to  perceive  the  sound  and  enlightened  views  which 
held  with  reference  to  colonisation,  by  which  he  intended  both 
the  power  of  Spain,  so  formidable  to  his  country,  and  to  promote  i 
mercial  prosperity  of  England.  Mr.  St.  John  justly  distinguishes  th< 
of  Virginia  from  the  mere  adventurers  whom  the  thirst  for  gold 
across  the  Atlantic.  The  expedition  in  search  of  El  Dorado,  the  gol 
the  fame  of  which,  resting  perhaps  on  some  poetical  exaggeration  of  th€ 
was  spread  by  the  accounts  of  Spanish  travellers,  was  no  doubt  a  sti 
block  in  the  way  of  Baleigh.    The  associations  of  his  birthplace  seem  i 
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liAYO     urged  the  Shepherd  of  the  Ocean,  as  Spenser  calls  him,  to  new  man- 

tamd  enterprises,  which,  if  they  were  at  hrst  the  origin  of  his  great  reputation 

and   "^wealth,  were  ultimately  the  cause  of  his  ruin.    Yet  it  is  a  blunder  to 

iocmse  him  of  haying  invented  a  fable  which  resulted  in  great  waste   of 

life.       The  story  was  an  old  one,  and  Raleigh  seems  to  have  firmly  believed  in 

its  iaruth.     He  was  not  the  only  victim,   for  even  so  late  as  1777  a  last 

expedition  firom  Spain  to  El  Dorado  closed,  by  its  disastrous  climax,  the  sue- 

ceBsive  expeditions  of  two  centuries. 

Balei^  is  said  by  Ben  Jonson  '*  to  have  esteemed  fame  more  than  con- 
adfiiioe,"  and  by  his  contemporaries  ho  was  generally  regarded  as  a  master  of 
craft  and  subtlety.     Mr.  St.  John,  on  the  contrary,  is  provoked  at  the  simplicity 
with  which  he  fell  into  the  net  that  Cecil  had  prepared  for  him.      Mr.  St. 
John's  account  of  Baleigh*s  last  days  shows  that   he  trusted  the  spies  and 
agents  of  Cecil  who  were  set  round  about  him  with  an  implicit  confidence 
that  is  surprising.    The  close  of  Sir  Walter  Haleigh*s  life  is  the  most  painful 
part  of  his  history ;  the  death  of  Elizabeth  and  the  passing  away  of  his  good 
fortone  were  simultaneous.    Cecil  and  his  Mends  had  prepossessed  the  mind  of 
James  against  Baleigh  by  representing  him  to  be  allied  to  the  party  opposed  to 
the  Sng's  accession.    It  was  unfortunate  for  Baleigh  that,  as  one  of  his  con- 
temporaries alleges,  *'  he  desired  to  seem  to  be  able  to  sway  all  men's  minds — 
all  men's  fancies."     As  all  the  plotters  would  have  eagerly  welcomed  his 
adhesion  to  their  party,  this  desire  of  Ealeigh's  would  seem  to  have  made  him 
^  recipient  of  dangerous  secrets,  which  he  was  too  magnanimous  to  betray. 
He  confessed  himself  all  that  could  be  proved  against  him ;  he  confessed  that 
IxndCobham  had  confided  to  him  the  dreams  he  hoped  to  realise,  and  had 
^''^Dniied  him  of  the  intrigues  with  Count  Arenberg.    Mr.  St.  John,  after  the 
^'^oti  careful  reeeaiches  at  Simancas  and  elsewhere,  has  failed  to  discover  any 
^^^comant  which  can  show  that  Sir  Walter  Baleigh  took  part  in  the  conspiracy, 
^^log^  protested  that  he  had  **  never  invented  treason,  consented  to  treason, 
^^  performed  treason."    From  the  correspondence  of  Philip  and  his  agents  in 
^^'itdon,  the  author  has  been  able  to  produce  convincing  proofs  of  the  strenuous 
^**rtion8  of  the  Court  of  Spain  against  him.    If  implicit  reliance  is  not  always 
^  ^  placed  in  the  statements  of  the  Spanish  agents,  who  sometimes  amused 
^*^  royal  master  with  the  fictions  of  their  own  imagination,  yet  their  letters 
^«>ow  much  light  on  many  of  the  circumstances  of  the  times.    The  intrigues  by 
^'^ich  Baleigh's  golden  vision  was  dispelled,  his  ship  The  Destiny,  and  its 
^'^i^Qr's  fortunes  wrecked,  and  his  life  sacrificed  to  the  vindictiveness  of  Philip 
^<^  hiB  minister,  are  clearly  described  by  the  author. 

AsiSRic  Palfrey  Marbas. 


^^t>iou8  Women.    From  the  French  of  Monseionettr  Dupanlottp,  Bishop 
of  Orleans.    Translated  by  B.  M.  Philumore.     London  :  Virtue  &  Co. 

laes. 

.jj^^  eloquent  pamphlet  of  Bishop  Dupanloup  was  well  worth  translating  into 
r^^Iiah.  Certain  mal-arrangements,  based  upon  false  notions,  and  in  turn 
.^«Qtuifying  these  notions,  may  not  have  grown  so  inveterate  with  us  as  in 
society.  It  has  not  become  habitual  with  English  girls,  or  their 
to  stipulate  with  an  intended  husband  for  the  abandonment  of  his 
The  madness  of  &shion  perhaps  does  not  doom  so  many  people 
'^    England  as  in  Franco  to  lives  of  frivolity.    Yet  there  is  quite  enough 
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friToliiy,  and  quite  onongh  neglect  of  all  serious  aims  in  life  for  women 
ono  dominant  idea  being  that  women  are  poor  creatures  wliose  great  adhi 
ment  is  to  catch  a  husband,  to  make  Bishop  Dupanloup's  attempt  to  intco 
flounder  notions  as  to  woman's  education  worthy  of  circulation  here.  It 
be  added  that,  although  a  Boman  Catholic  prelate,  his  notions  of  woman's  ] 
tion  and  duties  harmonise  with  current  theological  ideas  in  England ;  so 
hia  book  may  influence  the  masses  among  us  who  are  still  unemanoipated : 
the  theological  yoke.  The  bishop's  references  to  clever  women  being  alnuxr 
olnsivoly  to  saints  in  the  Boman  Catholic  calendar,  they  will  not  be  so  effeotr 
a  wider  selection  would  have  been ;  but  otherwise  there  is  little  in  the  1 
which  may  not  tell  as  much  in  England  as  in  France.  To  a  certain  extent,  < 
the  non-theological  reader  may  sympathise  with  the  bishop.  The  world  u 
ao  far  behind  that  books  which  are  at  all  likely  to  stimulate  devotion  to  ix 
leotual  pursuits  in  one  sex  or  the  other,  to  substitute  serious  aims  and  o 
pation  with  large  ideas  for  sheer  inanity  and  gossip,  may  be  welcomed  notw 
utanding  ever  so  many  faults.  Throughout  the  book,  besides,  there  is  a  st 
of  the  man  of  the  world,  a  recognition  of  facts  in  human  nature,  wi 
theological  prejudice  has  not  obscured,  and  which  is  very  wholeeome. 
have  oven  the  admission  of  the  hereditary  transmission  of  mental  quali 
though  the  bishop  is  far  from  accepting  the  fact  like  a  physiologist.  I 
nevertheless,  a  fatal  defect  in  his  treatment  that  he  does  not  defer  eno 
to  &ct8.  He  assumes  the  old  theory  that  the  one  sex  is  subsidiary  to 
other — ^that  women  are  to  please  husbands,  to  manage  households,  to  edn 
children,  capecinlly  son«, — that  it  is  for  these  purposes,  or  for  healthful  recrea 
in  intervals  of  work,  they  should  engage  in  study.  Perhaps  he  makes  oal 
I'^ane  that  study  and  mental  occupation  on  the  present  footing  would  be  | 
things  for  women,  but  one  is  tempted  to  reflect  that  the  vice  of  a  radical  prini 
may  not  be  so  easily  corrected.  If  the  whole  sex  is  to  be  subsidiary,  nh 
moTo  natural  than  the  neglect  of  studies  which  would  only  be  oecasuna 
.Appreciated,  and  an  exclusive  cultivation  of  arts  found,  according  to  a  naa 
oxporionoo  and  tradition,  to  bo  most  efiective  on  the  average  of  men? 
hi («hop*s  book  thus  raises  the  whole  question  of  **  woman's  work,"  and  be 
the  suspicion  that  current  doctrine  is  by  no  means  certainly  correct  even  ir 
cane  of  married  women.  For  the  wife  to  manage  the  home,  the  husband  to 
flocks,  or  hunt,  or  cultivate  a  small  plot  of  ground,  may  have  been  a  sound 
fair  division  of  functions  between  the  two  sexes  in  primitive  society.  1 
it  be  so  now  when  the  work  of  households  is  lightened  by  mechanical  appHa 
and  the  division  of  labour?  This  point  of  view,  oven  for  married  woi 
should  not  perhaps  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  argument  for  new  careers 
opportunities  for  the  sex,  though  that  argument  may  rest  chiefly  on  the  ca 
t})o  multitudes  of  women  who  must  remain  single.  Bobe&t  Girai 


TlIK  PiLORnC  AND  THE  ShRINE  ;   OR,  PASSAGES  YROilL  THE  LiFE    OP  HEBJ 

AmsLiE,  B.A.,  Cantab.    London  :  Tinsley  Brothers. 

The  reader  who,  confiding  in  the  familiar  form,  type,  and  binding  of  thifl  b 
^mlors  it  as  a  current  novel  from  the  circulating  library,  is  likely  to  be  n 
little  startled  at  its  anomalous  contents.  Under  the  outward  semblance 
throe-volume  novel,  it  is  in  part  a  book  of  travels,  in  part  a  philosopS 
treatise.  It  fulfils  none  of  the  ordinary  conditions  of  the  works  with  whio 
its  oxtomal.s  it  would  seem  to  claim  kindred.    Instead  of  incidents  and  si 
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tions,  and  the  other  ingredients  of  a  romance,  it  stimulates  the  imagination 
with  accounts  of  mental  struggles,  with  out-spoken  heresies,  and  far-reaohiBg 
speculations  on  the  most  difficult  ohjects  of  human  thought. 

The  work  purports  to  be  a  biographical  compilation  made  from  letters  and 
diaries  by  an  editor  who  only  supplies  the  lactmoB  in  the  narrative  from  time  to 
time  when  his  authorities  fail  him.  There  are  two  threads  running  parallel 
throughout — the  thread  of  the  hero's  actions  and  that  of  his  thoughts,  the  story 
of  his  outer  and  the  story  of  his  inner  life.  He  is  the  son  of  evangelical  parents, 
himself  destined  for  the  Church.  Leaving  Cambridge  in  the  year  1848,  he  gets 
leave  to  txavel  for  twelve  months,  and  sails  for  the  West  Ladies.  He  is  seined 
with  the  gold  fever,  and  partly  in  hopes  to  gain  such  an  independence  as  may 
release  him  from  the  necessity  of  taking  orders,  tries  his  fortune  in  California. 
After  many  ups  and  downs  of  luck,  and  many  perils  frt)m  hunger,  fever,  and 
the  bowie-knife,  ho  again  takes  ship,  this  time  for  Australia.  On  his  way  he 
has  some  slight  love-passages  with  a  fair  Samoan  in  the  Navigator's  Islands ; 
but  once  landed  in  Sydney,  he  meets  his  destiny  in  the  shape  of  a  rich  colonist's 
beautiful  daughter,  who  is  described  as  a  paragon  of  moral  and  inteUeotual 
excellence.  After  discussing  to  their  mutual  satisfaction  all  or  most  things  of 
heaven  and  earth,  Herbert  Ainslie  and  Mary  Travers  are  married ;  and  we  take 
leave  of  our  hero  (whose  father  has  died  in  England  meanwhile)  established  in 
South  Australia  as  an  active  magistrate  and  politician,  a  flourishing  sheep- 
farmer,  and  happy  father  of  a  family. 

Side  by  side  with  these  events  goes  on  the  process  of  Herbert  Ainslie's  mental 
evolution.  At  the  opening  of  the  first  volume  we  find  him  in  a  vaguely  negative 
and  incredulous  attitude  towards  the  faith  of  his  fathers,— of  his*original  passage 
from  belief  to  doubt  we  are  told  nothing, — ^unwilling  to  take  orders,  and  un- 
willing to  shock  his  parents  by  a  confession  of  luibelief.  During  the  course  of 
his  wanderings  he  works  out  for  himself  a  kind  of  philosophy,  with  little  assist- 
ance from  books,  in  a  series  of  discursive  speculations  on  most  of  the  subjects 
that  men  think  about.  Convincing  himself  first  of  the  error  of  traditional 
orthodoxy,  and  the  futility  of  all  religions,  dogmatic  or  ascetic,  he  arrives, 
somewhat  by  haphazard  as  it  would  seem — certainly  by  no  strict  logical  pro- 
cess— at  a  spiritualistic  pantheism  which  satisfies  for  the  time  his  intellectual 
wants.  And  lastly,  finding  his  highest  human  ideal  more  than  realised  in  tho 
lady  whom  ho  marries,  he  comes  imder  the  dominion  of  Love,  and  finds  full 
play  for  the  free  development  of  his  emotional  nature. 

Most  readers  will  decidedly  wish  that  more  space  had  been  given  to  tho  nar- 
rative part  of  the  book,  less  to  the  speculative.  La  the  former  kind  there  aro 
some  descriptive  passages  of  singular  force  and  vividness.  Adventures  with 
miners  and  Lidians  in  California  are  also  told  with  plenty  of  vigour  and  sim- 
plicity. Literest  of  this  kind,  however,  ceases  towards  the  end  of  the  second 
volume,  and  wo  have  little  to  interrupt  the  rather  monotonous  speculations, 
metaphysical,  ethical,  sesthetical,  and  political,  of  the  lover  and  his  lady. 

Of  the  artistic  propriety  of  setting  before  the  public  in  any  case  the  spectacle 
of  an  individual's  doubts  and  spiritual  debates  there  may  be  a  grave  question. 
Such  should,  at  all  events,  to  be  acceptable  as  the  subject  of  a  work  of  art,  bo 
thrown  into  a  reasonably  coherent  and  articulated  form.  Mr.  Ainslie's  specu- 
lations, on  the  contrary,  are  in  form  singularly  incondite.  Interwoven  with 
incidents,  they  are  usually,  as  fieur  as  we  can  see,  neither  dpropoa  of  these  nor 
having  much  sequence  or  interdependence  of  their  own.  Waiving,  however, 
the  artistic  question,  a  record  of  such  mental  phenomena,  to  bo  of  much  service 
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to  other  minds, — to  liavo  the  weight  and  efficacy  which  the  author  evidently 
expects  for  the  work  before  ns, — should  contain  matter  more  logical,  more 
congruous,  and  better  reasoned  out  than  most  of  what  he  gives  us.  His  emotions 
had  at  least  as  much  to  do  as  his  intellect  with  his  rejection  of  the  rigid 
and  depressing  dogmas  of  Low  Church  Christianity  in  which  he  had  been 
brought  up.  Once  rid  of  these,  he  constructs,  by  a  course  of  solitary  and  difl- 
oursive  thought,  a  system  which  is,  in  truth,  no  system,  but  which  happens  to 
satisfy  his  individual  needs.  Most  of  his  reasonings  start  from  unexamined, 
and  often  from  contradictory  premises;  and  the  result  is  an  incoherent 
body  of  conclusions,  a  medley  of  tenets  belonging  of  right  to  irreconcilable 
modes  of  thought.  In  the  course  of  his  speculations  he  professes  to  pass  from 
an  abstractional  to  a  phenomenal  point  of  view.  **  From  the  verge  of  the 
Lifinito  have  I  returned  with  the  conviction  that  within  the  limits  of  the  finite 
and  knowable  lie  the  whole  duty  and  happiness  of  man."  But  on  his  positive 
basis  he  does,  in  fact,  found  a  transcendental  superstructure,  or  rather,  he  is 
spiritualist,  materialist,  positivist,  transcendentalist,  by  turns,  and  all  without 
a  suspicion  of  incongruity.  For  the  rest,  his  isolated  speculations  are  often 
marked  by  considerable  acuteness,  sometimes  by  a  strange  mixture  of  acuteness 
and  ineptitude.  Hero  is  a  train  of  thought  suggested  by  an  incident  of  the 
gaming-table : — 

"  Inasmuch  as  the  past  and  future  are  independent  of  each  other,  the  most  improba- 
ble event  may  show  itself  directly  the  game  begins,  and  may  bo  repeated  many  times 
in  rapid  succession.  Moreover,  an  event  is  brought  no  nearer  to  happening  after  the 
game  has  gone  on  for  an  indefinite  time  without  its  coming.  It  does  not  become  more 
likely  after,  or  less  likely  before,  many  hands  have  been  dealt.  Under  the  government 
of  chance,  therefore,  the  most  violently  improbable  event  not  only  may,  but  must,  sooner 
or  later  occur.  But  the  term  improbable  cannot  be  properly  applied  to  that  which  is 
inevitable.  It  must  be  expunged  from  the  vocabulary  of  cluuice,  or  restricted  to  signify 
only  rare,  and  that  only  in  proportion  to  other  events  which  are  less  so.  There  is  no 
'  improbability '  in  infinity.  If,  then,  the  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms,  unguided  by 
any  instinct,  ungovemed  by  any  law  of  uniformity,  has  resulted  in  millions  of  systems 
and  worlds  compounded  in  varying  proportions  and  existing  under  varying  conditions, 
there  must  be  as  many  sets  of  circumstances  for  these  worlds  to  exist  in  as  there  are 
worlds ;  and  one  of  these  combinations  may  form  what  is  called  the  *  Christian  scheme.* 
Or,  if  there  be  but  one  world,  and  an  indefinite  number  of  possible  schemes,  some  one 
of  these  must  have  been  hit  on  for  that  world  in  spite  of  the  number  of  chances  against 
it,  and  that  one  might  be  the  Christian  scheme.  Its  being  violentiy  improbable  has 
been  shown  to  be  no  reason  against  it,  since,  some  one  being  inevitable,  all  had  a  chance. 
The  atheist,  or  believer  in  chance,  therefore,  has  no  argument  against  Christianity,  or 
any  other  form  of  religion,  on  the  ground  of  d  priori  improbability." 

On  the  whole,  these  auh  Jove  meditations,  conducted,  for  the  most  part, 
independently  of  books,  on  Califomian  mountain-spurs  or  amid  Pacific  waves, 
may  be  said  to  be  stimiilating  and  interesting,  but  cannot  be  said  to  be  satisfac- 
tory to  those  who  have  had  the  aid  of  books,  and  have  been  accustomed  to  a 
more  systematic  and  consistent  treatment  of  such  objects.  They  are  hardly 
likely  to  penetrate  to  those  whose  conventional  pieties  the  author  wishes  to 
assail, — whose  cruel  creeds  and  chilly,  dismal  lives  he  with  a  fine  enthusiasm 
desires  to  change.  The  form  in  which  the  book  appears  is  not  such  as  to 
recommend  it  to  evangelical  households ;  nor  has  it  sufficient  power  to  produce 
a  strong  impression  on  the  general  public. 

Sidney  Colvin. 
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MR.  DARWIN'S  HYPOTHESES. 

I. 

"  The  Origin  of  Species  "  made  an  epoch.  The  product  of  an 
immense  series  of  tentative  gropings,  it  formed  the  turning-point  of 
an  entirely  new  series  :  concentrating  as  in  a  focus  the  many  isolated 
rays  emitted  by  speculative  ingenuity  to  illuminate  the  diversified 
community  of  organic  life,  it  propounded  an  hypothesis  surpassing 
all  its  predecessors  in  its  congruity  with  verifiable  facts,  and  in  its 
wide-reaching  embrace.  Because  it  was  the  product  of  long-con- 
tinued though  baffled  research,  and  thereby  gave  articulate  expres- 
sion to  the  thought  which  had  been  inarticidate  in  many  minds,^  its 
influence  rapidly  became  European;  because  it  was  both  old  in 
purpose  and  novel  in  conception,  it  agitated  the  schools  with  a 
revolutionary  ferment.  No  work  of  our  time  has  been  so  general  in 
its  influence.  This  extent  of  influence  is  less  due  to  the  fact  of  its 
being  a  masterly  work,  enriching  Science  with  a  great  discovery, 
than  to  the  fact  of  its  being  a  work  which  at  once  clashed  against 
and  chimed  with  the  two  great  conceptions  of  the  world  that  have 
long  ruled,  and  still  rule,  the  minds  of  Europe.  One  side  recognised 
a  powerful  enemy,  the  other  a  mighty  champion.  It  was  imme- 
diately evident  that  the  question  of  the  "  Origin  of  Species  "  derived 
its  significance  from  the  deeper  question  which  loomed  behind  it. 
AVhat  is  that  question  ? 

If  we  trace  the  history  of  opinion  from  the  dawn  of  Science  in 
Greece  through  all  succeeding  epochs,  we  shall  observe  many  con- 
stantly-reappearing indications  of  what  may  be  called  a  premonitory 
feeling  rather  than  a  distinct  vision  of  the  truth  that  all  the  varied 
manifestations  of  Life  are  but  the  flowers  from  a  common  root, — 

"  (1)  "Mir  schcint  die  ganze  Lchrc  xnehr  eine  Entwickelungsstufe  der  Naturwissen* 
scliaft  als  das  Eipcnthum  cincb  cinzelnen  Maxmes.'* — Vox  Baer. 
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that  all  the  complex  forms  have  been  evolved  from  pre-existing- 
simpler  forms.  To  the  early  speculators  such  a  feeling  was  enough. 
Knowing  little  of  the  intellectual  needs  of  our  time,  they  were  care- 
less of  precision,  indifferent  to  proof.  But  when  such  a  point  of 
view  had  once  been  adopted,  it  revealed  consequences  irreconcilable 
with  the  reigning  doctrines ;  and  was  therefore  challenged  sharply 
by  the  defenders  of  those  doctrines,  and  called  upon  to  produce  its 
evidence,  furnish  proofs.  Unhappily,  it  had  little  evidence,  no 
proof.  The  scientific  intellect  found  no  difficulty  in  making  what 
was  offered  as  evidence  appear  quite  inadequate.  The  more  precision 
a  few  ingenious  advocates  endeavoured  to  give  to  their  arguments, 
the  more  glaringly  absurd  the  speculation  seemed.  To  men  largely 
acquainted  with  the  phenomena  of  organic  life,  and  trained  in  the 
habits  of  inductive  inquiry,  there  was  something  repulsive  in  the 
crude  disregard  of  evidence  exhibited  in  such  theories  as  those  of 
De  Maillet  and  Robinet.^  A  certain  discredit  was  thrown  on  the 
hypothesis  by  the  very  means  taken  to  recommend  it.  So  long  as  it 
remained  a  vague  general  notion,  it  was  unassailable,  or  at  least 
unrefutable;  but  on  descending  into  the  region  of  verification,  it 
presented  a  meagre  aspect. 

Nevertheless,  it  survived  opposition,  ridicule,  refutation.  In  the 
face  of  evidence,  in  the  face  of  ridicule,  in  the  face  of  orthodoxy  very 
indignant,  this  idea  of  the  evolution  of  complex  forms  from  simpler 
forms  persisted;  and  the  reason  of  this  persistence ' is  that  the  idea 
harmonises  with  one  general  conception  of  the  world — {JVcltaU'^ 
8chauun(jy  as  the  Germans  say) — which  has  been  called  the  Monistic 
because  it  reduces  all  phenomena  to  community,  and  all  knowledge 
to  unity.  This  conception,  under  its  various  forms  of  Pantheism, 
Idealism,  Materialism,  Positivism,  is  irreconcilable  w4th  the  rival,^ 
or  Dualistic,  conception,  which  in  phenomena  separates  and  opposes 
Force  and  Matter,  Life  and  Body,  and  which  in  knowledge  destroys 
unity  by  its  opposition  of  physical  and  final  causes.  Tlie  history  of 
thought  is  filled  with  the  struggle  between  these  two  general  con- 
ceptions. Slightly  A^arying  Schlcgel's  dictum,  '*  Every  man  is  born 
either  a  Platonist  or  an  Aristotelian,"  I  think  it  mav  be  said  that 
every  man  is  somewhat  by  his  training,  and  still  more-  by  his 
organisation,  predisposed  tow^ards  the  Monistic  or  the  Dualistic 
conception,  a  predisposition  which  renders  it  easier  for  him  to  feel 
the  force  of  the  arguments  on  one  side  than  on  the  other  ;  and  that, 
in  consequence  of  this  native  bias,  we  may  generally  predict  what 
will  be  his  views  in  Religion,  Philosophy,  and  Art — to  a  great 
extent  even  in  Science.  Be  this  as  it  mav,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  acceptance  or  the  rejection  of  Darv\^inism  has,  in  the  vast 

4 

(1)  Robinct,  "  Do  la  Xalurc,"  Amst.  17G6.    (I  gave  an  analysis  of  this  book  in  Fraser't 
MognzinCy  Nov.,  1857.) 
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ijority  of  cases,  been  wholly  determined  by  the  Monistic  or 
Ejalistic  attitude  of  the  mind. 

^And  this  explains,  what  would  otherwise  be  inexplicable,  the 
rpiising  fervour  and  facility  with  which  men  wholly  incompetent 

appreciate  the  evidence  for  or  against  Natural  Selection  have 
.opted  or  "  refuted  "  it.  Elementary  ignorance  of  Biology  has  not 
»terred  them  from  pronoimcing  very  confidently  on  this  question, 
bSxAi  involves  all  the  principles  of  Biology ;  and  biologists  with 
rim  8Com  have  asked  whether  men  would  attack  an  astronomical, 
bysical,  or  chemical  hypothesis  with  no  better  equipment.  Why 
ot  ?  They  feel  themselves  competent  to  decide  the  question  from 
Lgher  grounds.  Profoundly  convinced  of  the  truth  of  their  general 
xiception  of  the  world,  they  conclude  every  hypothesis  to  be  true 
r  false,  according  as  it  chimes  with,  or  clashes  against,  that  concep- 
jon.  Starting  from  this  point,  each  party  throws  its  whole  energy 
ito  collecting  (oftener  snatching  at  rather  than  collecting)  evidence 
Eld  arguments,  flavoured  with  ridicule  and  rhetoric,  for  or  against 
le  hypothesis.  Only  desirous  of  vindicating  a  foregone  conclusion, 
ley  rarely  attempt  a  meditative  and  dispassionate  survey  of  the 
riwlence. 

So  it  has  been,  so  it  will  long  continue.  The  Development 
hypothesis  is  an  inevitable  deduction  from  the  Monistic  conception 
^  tlie  world ;  and  will  continue  to  be  the  battle-ground  of  contending 
sliools  until  the  opposition  between  Monism  and  Dualism  ceases. 
or  myself,  believing  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  former,  I  look 
^  the  Development  Hypothesis  as  one  of  the  great  influences  which 
'31  by  its  acceptance,  in  conjunction  with  the  spread  of  scientific 
■dture,  hasten  that  triumph,  teaching  us,  to  use  Goethe's  words, — 

"  Wie  Natur  im  Schaffen  lebt. 
Und  68  ist  das  ewig  Eiqo 
Das  sich  yielfach  offenbart." 

^Ut  it  is  one  thing  to  hold  firmly  to  the  Development  Hypothesis, 
*tother  thing  to  accept  Natural  Selection  as  the  last  word  on 
**t  subject.  Darwinism  is  undoubtedly  a  better  explanation  than 
^y  of  its  forerunners;  but  it  will  probably  give  place  to  some 
**C€e88or,  as  the  hypotheses  of  Geofiroy  St.  Hilaire,  Meckel,  Lamarck, 
^^^nnet,  and  Bobinet  gave  place  to  it.  Meai^ while,  it  is  the  best 
hypothesis  at  present  before  the  world,  and  has  converted  many 
l^^fanJists  who  before  were  sceptical.  For  I  should  convey  a  false 
impression  by  what  was  said  just  now  if  I  did  not  add  that  many 
biologists  whose  conception  of  the  world  was  purely  Monistic  rejected 
^^Hi  acorn  the  explanations  of  Lamarck  and  others  as  to  the  origin 
^*  species;  and  although  the  luminous  suggestion  of  Natural 
^«*ctiim  has  converted  some  of  these,  there  still  remain  many 
'"'Wxmvinced.     The  immense  superiority  of  Darwinism  is  that  it  not 

bb2 
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only  puts   forward  as  the  cause  of  all  variation  a  law  wliiclix 
demonstrably  the  cause  of  much  variation,  but  includes  also  the 
cau8(B  suggested  by  Lamarck  and   Meckel.     The  law   of  Nati 
Selection  may  indeed  be  said  to  be  only  a  larger  and  more  phil.^ 
sophic  view  of  the  law  of  Adaptation  which  Lamarck  had  imperfectjj 
conceived.  We  must  not,  however,  underrate  the  singular  importan^oe 
of  Lamarck's  hypothesis  in  calling  attention  to  the  modifiabihty  ^ 
structure  through  modifications  of  adaptation ;  though  he  was  led  iato 
exaggerations  by  a  one-sided  view,  which  made  him  attribute  fcoo 
great  an  influence  to  one  set  of  external  conditions.     Naturalists 
before  his  time  had  been  wont  to  consider  the  Organism  apart  from 
the  Medium  in  which  it  existed  ;  he  clearly  saw  that  vital  phenomena 
depended   on  the  relation  of  the  two ;    but  in  his  hypothesis  lie 
sacrificed  the  one  factor  somewhat  to  the  other ;  he  paid  too  little 
regard  to  the  Organism  and  its  laws  of  development.     Meckel  capta- 
vated  attention  by  the  striking  illustrations  from  embryology*  in  proof 
of  Kielmeyer's  position  that  all  existing  organisms  are  modificatio:«^ 
of  a  single  type,  all  the  stages  of  the  lower  tj^s  being  indicated  in  t^^ 
successive  transformations  of  an  embryo  of  the  highest  type ;  but^    * 
rigorous  criticism  showed  that  in  this  form  the  hypothesis  was  tm-^^ 
tenable.^    The  hypothesis  put  forth  in  the  "  Vestiges,"  though       ^^ 
had  the  merit  of  connecting  the  organic  evolution  with  the  cosmic^*^ 
evolution,  uniting  the  hypotheses  of  Lamarck  and  Meckel  with  t^^® 
nebular  h)'pothesis  of  Kant  and  Laplace,  laboured  under  the  gr^^** 
disadvantage  of  reposing  on  two  principles  which  only  a  metaph^^ 
sician  could  accept  as  vcr(t  camce.     One  of  these  was  the  conceptii^^^ 
of  a  pre-existcnt  Plan,  according  to  which  organisms  were  supposi 
to  liave  been  formed  (the   vorcpov  wportpov  fallacy) ;  the  other 
conception  of  Time  as  a  factor  apart  from  all  the  conditions.' 
need  discuss  neither  here.     But  the  helplessness  of  such  metaphysic 
explanations  is  well  exhibited  in  the  case  of  rudimentary  organs 
perhaps  the  strongest  case  against  final  causes — which  appear  to  tl 
author  of  the  "  Vestiges  "  as  *'  harmless  peculiarities  of  development^  - 
and  interesting  evidences  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Divine  Autho^^ 
has  been  pleased  to  work.'*  * 

Minds  unconvinced  by  all  such  attempts  were  at  once  subdue^^ 
by  the  principle  of  Natural  Selection,  involving  as  it  did,  on  the  on»  ^ 
hand,  the  incontestable  Struggle  for  Existence,  and  on  the  other,  thr^ 
knowni  laws  of  Adaptation  and  Hereditary  Transmission.     There  sti^- 

(1)  Meckel,  "Traits  d'Anatomie  Compar^e"  (French  trans.),  1S28,  voL  i. 

(2)  Compare  Von  Baer,  "Ueber  Entwickelungsgeachichte,**  1828,  i.  199. 

(3)  *'  Vestiges  of  the  Natural  History  of  Creation,'*  10th  ed.  1853,  pp.  117, 118. 

(4)  To  a  similar  effect  Agassiz,  who  asks,  "  Does  not  the  existence  of  a 
rye  in  the  blindtish  show  that  these  animals,  like  all  othert,  were  created  with 
peculiarities  by  the  fiat  of  the  Almighty,  and  that  this  rudiment  of  eye  waa  left  then     -^ 
n  mneinbrauce  of  the  general  plan  of  itrueture  of  the  great  type  to  which  ihejf  Memf  /' 
**  Esmy  on  Classification,"  1859,  p.  20. 
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remain  philosophers  and  theologians  who  have  an  "  intuition  "  of  its 
falsehood,  and  naturalists  who  fail  to  see  how  it  clears  up  a  mass  of 
difficulties ;  the  legitimate  opposition  of  these  adversaries  will  go  far 
towards  a  furtherance  of  the  final  solution.  Meanwhile  adherents 
regard  Mr.  Darwin's  work  as  crowning  the  labours  of  a  century. 
There  is,  indeed,  a  curious  coincidence  of  dates  noticed  by  Haeckel.^ 
Exactly  one  himdred  years,  he  reminds  us,  elapsed  between  the 
**  Theoria  Generationis  "  of  Wolff  (1759),  which  by  the  doctrine  of 
Epigenesis  laid  the  foundation-stone  of  the  theory  of  Deyelopment, 
and  the  "  Origin  of  Species"  (1859),  which  supplied  the  coping-stone. 
Nor  does  the  coincidence  of  dates  end  here.  For  half  a  century,  he 
says,  the  doctrine  of  Wolff  remained  almost  dormant,  till,  in  1806,  it 
was  made  the  common  property  of  the  scientific  world  by  Oken's  expo- 
sition of  the  mode  in  which  the  intestinal  canal  was  developed  (which 
was  mainly  a  re-statement  of  the  exposition  given  by  Wolff  in  his 
Memoir  "  De  Formatione  Intestinorum,"  1766).  In  like  manner  the 
theory  of  Descent,  which  Lamarck  produced  in  1809,  had  to  wait 
fifty  years  before  it  received  its  scientific  consecration  in  the  "  Origin 
of  Species." 

It  would  be  easier  to  write  a  volume  on  this  vast  subject  than  a 
satisfactory  essay;  and  as  I  cannot  indulge  my  inclinations  with 
writing  a  volume,  I  only  propose  to  discuss  two  or  three  of  the 
topics  directly  involved,  especially  to  answer  the  objections  which  are 
regarded  as  the  most  serious,  namely  :  1.  Why  have  Species  not 
varied  during  the  four  thousand  years  of  which  we  have  record? 
2.  Why  are  domesticated  animals,  when  suffered  to  run  wild,  always 
found  returning  to  the  primitive  wild  type  ?  3.  Why  are  not  new 
species  constantly  produced,  and  why  are  not  the  intermediate  forms 
discoverable  ?  Having  answered  these  questions,  I  shall  have  some- 
thing to  say  respecting  Mr.  Darwin's  hypothesis  of  Natural  Selection 
as  the  determining  cause  of  specific  forms,  and  respecting  his  hypo- 
thesis of  Pangenesis  as  the  determining  cause  of  inherited  forms. 

II. 

What  is  meant  by  Species  ?  A  man  imversed  in  and  unperplexed 
by  the  dicta  of  naturalists  would  simply  answer :  A  kind  of  plant  or 
animal.  But  on  turning  to  the  authorities  for  a  more  prec&ie 
definition,  such  as  would  enable  him  to  particularise  the  kind,  and 
describe  the  characters  by  which  it  could  be  identified,  he  would  find 
himself  in  presence  of  strange  contradictions.     A  little  experience 

(1)  Haeckel,  "Gk)nerelle  Morphologio  der  Organismen,"  1866,  ii.  p.  8.  Many 
readers  will  be  grateful  for  having  their  attention  directed  to  this  work,  one  of  the  most 
instructive  contributions  to  the  philosophy  of  Biology  which  has  appeared  in  our  time. 
It  will  assuredly  give  great  offence  to  many  by  the  way  it  rides  rough-shod  over  dogmaa 
theological  and  biological,  and  by  its  wide-sweeping  scorn  of  systematists  and  specialists ; 
but  it  is  rich  in  special  knowledge  and  suggestive  ideas.  Mr.  Darwin  has  reason  to  be 
proud  of  his  disciple. 
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would  disclose  that  even  the  most  authoritative  naturalists  h 
rule  to  be  followed  in  theory,  another  and  very  different  i 
be  followed  in  practice.  On  this  point  we  may  say  widi 
Muller/  that  as  in  a  Christian  country  there  is  a  Catechism 
every  one  repeats  and  no  one  considers  himself  bound  to  fol 
expects  others  to  follow,  so  in  Zoology  there  are  dogmas  whicl 
one's  practice  denies.  Among  a  hundred  writers  who  feel 
upon  to  preface  their  treatises  with  a  confession  of  faith,  nine! 
begin  with  a  grave  exposition  of  the  rule  that  a  natural  syston 
not  be  founded  on  any  one  character,  but  on  all  the  charaei 
must  take  into  consideration  the  whole  organisation,  and  notei 
characters  as  of  equal  value,  but  according  to  their  phjrsio 
rank,  &c.  But  on  passing  to  the  actual  work  of  classificatic 
attempting  to  range  the  animals  into  Species,  Genera,  and  Fa 
there  is  probably  not  one  of  the  ninety-nine  who  thinks  of  ap 
these  philosophic  rules.  Thus  Agassiz  follows  Cuvier  in  maki 
Kadiata  a  branch  of  the  animal  kingdom,  although  nobody  h 
idea  what  may  be  the  importance  in  the  life  of  the  animal 
this  radiate  structure  may  have,  and  in  spite  of  the  well- 
fact  that  the  radiated  echinoderms  issue  from  bilateral  larvse.  . 
fishes  are  divided  into  Ctenoid  and  Cycloid,  according  as  the  m 
of  their  scales  are  toothed  or  rounded — a  detail  which  must 
infinitesimal  importance  in  the  life  of  the  animal.  Sometimes 
and  animals  are  classed  as  different  Species  when  they  differ  i 
colour,^  in  size,  in  shape,  in  habits,  or  instincts ;  at  other  times 
they  differ  widely  in  any  or  all  of  these  characters,  they  are  * 
together,  and  are  called  Varieties. 

Not  only  does  the  practice  contradict  the  rules,  the  rules 
selves  are  contradictory,  and  eminently  capricious.  LinnaBfus 
species  thus :  "  Species  tot  sunt  diverssD  qubt  diversae  formsB  a] 
sunt  creatsD."  But  who  shall  say  what  were  the  forms  ori 
created?  And  when  Cuvier  appeals  to  the  bond  of  pan 
defining  species  as  "  la  reunion  des  individus  descendant  1 
Fautre  et  des  parents  communs,  et  de  ceux  qui  leur  resse 
autant  qu'ils  se  ressemblent  entre  eux,"  the  rule  would  be  ej 
if  we  were  always  in  possession  of  all  the  genealogical  data ; 
point  of  fact,  even  with  regard  to  domesticated  animals,  we 
always  trace  this  family  bond,  and  with  regard  to  wild  anima] 
wholly  an  assimiption.  An  attempt  is  made  to  prove  the  relat 
by  the  evidence  of  indefinite  fertility ;  and  this  character  is  cu 

(1)  Frits  MuDer,  "  Fnr  Darwin/'  1M4,  p.  71. 

(2)  **  Une  Ugh^  nnanee  dami  la  coulear  soffit  m^mo  qnelquefois  pour  la  di 
de  deux  Itret,  oomme  cela  se  Toit  k  Tegard  de  la  fooine  et  de  la  martre ;  dioz  6f| 
Ton  ne  oonfond  jamais,  et  qui  cependant  ne  different  ga^re  que  par  lateMi 
gorge  lavto  de  jaime  chez  la  martre,  et  enti&rement  blanche  ches  la  fomae."— G 
St.  Hilai&e,  Principet  de  FhHoiophU  Zooiopique,  1S30,  p.  83. 
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regarded  as  decisive  of  species,  only  those  plants  and  animals  being 
held  to  be  of  the  same  species  which  are  indefinitely  fertile  with 
each  other.     So  much  stress   is   laid  on  this  point  that  I   woiJd 
willingly  accumulate  pages  of  evidence  against   it,  if  space  per- 
mitted ;  but  three  considerations  must  suffice.     First,  it  is  not  true, 
and  Mr.  Darwin  has  proved  it  not  to  be  true,  that  any  species  is 
indefinitely  fertile  where  the  bond  of  kinship  is  closest ;  breeding  in 
and  in  always  terminating  in  sterility.     Secondly,  the  generative 
system  is  so  readily  affected  by  slight  changes  in  the  conditions  of  life, 
that  animals  undeniablv  of  the  same  blood  are  sterile  under  those 
conditions.    Thirdly,  animals  sterile  with  some  members  of  the  species 
are  fertile  with  others,  and  fertile  with  members  of  different  species. 
"It  is  a  great  law  of  nature,*'  says   Mr.  Darwin,  in  liis  latest  work, 
"that  all  organic  beings  profit  from  an  occasional  cross  with  indi- 
viduals not  closely  related  to  them  in  blood  ;  and  that,  on  the  other 
land,  long-continued  close  interbreeding  is  injurious."^     Hence  it  is 
utterly  fallacioas  to  argue  from  fertility.     Moreover,  when  a  species 
^  known  to  us  only  through  one  individual,  how  are  we  to  determine 
whether  it  is  a  Species  or  Variety?     Obviously  we  can  only  say, 
Here  is  a  form  which  differs  from  all  other  known  forms  ;  and  it  is 
ou  this  difference  that  we  assign  it  a  place  in  our  system.     By  its 
resemblances  we  bring  it  imder  one  grouj) ;  by  its  distinctive  traits 
^e  isolate  it  in  that  group.     Thus  recurs  the  unscientific  definition : 
"  Species  means  a  kind  of  plant  or  animal."     While  the  chemist  can 
"^nish  a  precise  and  imvarying  definition  of  chemical  species,  the 
^^turalist  can  only  furnish  a  vague  and  varj-ing  definition.     The 
tind  of  resembknce  and  difference  which  one  naturalist  regards  as 
•pacific,  another  holds  to  be  generic,  and  a  third  to  be  simply  the 
^**^i'k  of  a  \'Briety. 

Very  important  is  it  to  bear  in  mind  that  Species  is  a  subjective 

^^'eation  having  no  objective  existence  :  it  is  an  idea,  not  a  thing ;  a 

^stematic  artifice,  not  a  living  entity.     This  is  clearly  enough  ex- 

P*''ee8ed  in  the   fevourite   definition:     "Species  is  a    succession  of 

mdividuals  capable  of  reproducing  themselves;  *'  but  when  naturalists 

**'Kue  about  fixity  of  species,  they  mostly  overlook  this  conception  of 

*  Succession  and  its  implications,  to  replace  it  by  a  conception  of  an 

^Q^tract  form,  an  unvarying  entity  which  is  independent  of  the  in- 

J^'^iduals.      On  several  occasions    I    have   called  attention  to   the 

^^gering  remnant  of  Scholasticism  cherished  in  the  arguments  de- 

\1)  He  mentions  the  case  of  a  sow  who  would  not  breed  at  all  to  her  siro,  but  bred  at 

to  &  stnuiger  in  blood.    Another  sow,  the  product  of  close  interbreeding  for  three 

^^''■•^•rmtions,  when  paired  with  her  own  uncle  (known  to  be  productive  with  other  bows), 

•^^'^d.u.cod  a  litter  of  only  six,  and  another  litter  of  only  five  weak  pigs ;  but  paired  with 

ooai  of  a  small  black  breed  (which  produced  seven  swine  with  a  sow  of  his  own  breed), 

^^^  "^^ho  had  been  so  unproductive  with  her  uncle,  yielded  twenty-one,  and  in  a  second 

eighteen  pigs. 
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fending  the  fixity  of  species.  In  the  early  days  of  speculation,  when 
it  was  a  first  principle  that  what  we  know  as  General  Terms  had 
corresponding  Objects  existing  in  the  external  worid  as  distinct 
realities,  and  not  simply  as  relations,  the  belief  in  a  thing  Species  was 
rational  enough ;  when  philosophers  believed  that  over  and  above  the 
numberless  individual  animals  they  saw  aroimd  them,  there  existed 
an  Animal  which  they  did  not  see,  but  which  was  the  norm  and 
pattern  for  all  individuals — when  they  held  that  over  and  above  the 
good  and  bad  actions  committed  by  them  and  their  fellows,  there 
existed  an  Immutable  Virtue  and  an  indestructible  Evil — when,  in 
short,  they  held  the  theory  of  Ideas,  they  could  have  no  groimds  for 
suspecting  the  reality  of  Species.  But  it  is  otherwise  in  our  day. 
Platonists  are  rare,  and  Scholasticism  is  a  scofi*.  Nevertheless  un- 
conscious disciples  argue  about  the  fixity  of  Species  as  if  Species  were 
a  thing  that  could  be  mutable  or  immutable.  They  would  deny  the 
charge,  no  doubt ;  they  are  not  sufficiently  clear  on  the  point  to  see 
their  real  position. 

Regarded  objectively,  what  place  is  held  by  Species  ?  In  certain 
fundamental  traits,  all  plants  and  all  animals  have  a  commimitj^,  and 
on  this  is  founded  the  first  division  of  the  Organic  and  Inorganic. 
The  next  step  is  to  divide  Plants  from  Animals.  From  the  micro- 
scopic formless  dab  of  jelly  which  constitutes  the  Amoeba,  up  to  the 
marvellously  complex  structure  which  we  name  Man,  there  is,  under- 
lying all  diversities,  a  community  on  which  we  found  the  group 
Animal.  In  classifying  these  diversities  we  establish  groups  to  which 
different  names  are  affixed,  as  indications  of  the  degrees  of  unlikeness. 
When  the  animals  differ  but  slightly,  we  group  them  as  Varieties ; 
when  they  differ  more,  as  Species ;  when  they  are  still  more  different, 
as  Genera;  and  so  on  through  Families,  Orders,  Classes,  Sub- 
kingdoms.  That  these  resemblances  and  diversities  exist  objectively 
— that  is  to  say,  that  the  corresponding  phenomena  are  thus  related 
— ^is  indisputable  ;  and  it  is  therefore  not  only  true,  but  a  truism,  to 
affirm  that  the  Names  by  which  we  designate  them  have  a  fixed 
meaning  ;  but  it  is  not  true,  it  is  a  falsism,  to  assert  that  these  rela- 
tions are  immutable,  being,  as  they  are,  the  relations  of  variable 
individuals. 

We  should  think  it  very  irrational  to  insist  that  while  bank-notes, 
shillings,  sixpences,  and  pence  were  conventional  monetary  stand- 
ards, sovereigns  were  something  more  than  conventional,  and  had  a 
monetary  reality  denied  to  other  moneys.  It  is  not  less  irrational  to 
insist  that  while  the  wider  divisions  of  genera,  orders,  classes,  and 
the  narrower  divisions  of  varieties  are  conventional,  the  inter- 
mediate divisions  (species)  are  not  conventional,  but  real. 

I  will  cite  but  four  writers  where  it  would  be  easy  to  cite  forty. 
Buffon  says :  "  Les  especes  sont  les  seuLs  etres  de  la  nature.     Les 
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individus  sont  les  ombres  dont  Tespece  est  le  corps."^  Cuvier  declares 
that  Classes,  Orders,  and  Genera  are  abstractions,  "  et  rien  de  pareil 
n'existe  dans  la  nature ; "  but  instead  of  logically  extending  this  to 
the  group  of  slighter  differences,  he  maintains  that  Species  is  not  an 
abstraction.^  Flourens,  his  disciple,  says :  "  Les  especes  sont  les 
formes  primitives  de  la  nature.  Les  individus  n'cn  sont  que  des 
representations,  des  copies."^  To  conclude  with  Johannes  Miiller  : 
"The  species  is  a  living  form  represented  by  individual  beings, 
which  reappears  in  the  product  of  generation  with  certain  invariable 
characters.'** 

Unless  men  held  Species  to  have  an  existence  apart  from  individuals, 
the  question  of  fixity  would  have  no  sense,  because  the  real  question 
is.  Are  individuals  variable?  If  they  are,  their  relations  to  each 
other  must  vary,  and  it  is  their  relations  which  we  designate  in  the 
terms  Species  and  Genus.  That  animals  do  yvltj  is  indisputable,  un- 
disputed. And  here  arises  the  further  question  :  Are  these  variations 
only  possible  T\dthin  certain  ascertained  limits,  or  are  the  variations 
indefinite  ?  The  majority  of  naturalists  answer  that  the  limits  are 
ascertained,  and  the  term  Species  corresponds  with  such  limits.  Their 
opponents,  at  least  the  more  philosophical  of  them,  while  admitting 
that  no  individual  organism  can  be  greatly  modified  (and  it  is  there- 
fore correct  to  say  of  an  indi^adual  that  there  are  narrow  limits 
of  possible  variation),  assert  that  the  small  variations  of  each  in- 
dividual will  so  accumulate  in  the  course  of  numerous  successive 
generations  as  to  transcend  all  specific  limits,  and  in  effect  become 
indefinite.  The  divergence  which  is  inappreciable  at  the  apex  of  an 
acute-angled  triangle  becomes  gradually  greater,  and  at  the  base  may 
be  enoimous. 

It  is  not  only  a  surprising  simplification  of  the  problem  when  we 
thus  set  aside  the  metaphysical  figment  of  Species,  and  direct  our 
attention  solely  to  the  facts  of  variation,  and  the  accumidation  of 
variations  through  inheritance  ;  but  the  problem  which  is  thus  sim- 
plified is  also  brought  from  the  region  of  Theology  and  Metaphysics 
into  the  region  of  Science :  it  has  come  within  the  range  of  Veri- 
fication. How  much  metaphysical  and  theological  misdirection  has 
hitherto  confused  this  subject  may  be  seen  in  the  disguised  form  of 
the  scholastic  conception  which  moderns  have  adopted ;  for  I  should 
be  doing  naturalists  an  injustice  if  I  allowed  the  inference  to  pass 
that  they  adopt  the  crude  notion  of  Species  as  an  objective  reality, 
which  their  language  and  arguments  imply.  It  comes  to  them  under 
two  guises  and  disguises.  One  is  that  of  the  "creative  fiat  ;'*  the 
other,  and   more  reasoned  hypothesis,  is  that  of   "  creative  plan.'* 

(1)  Buffon,  "Hist.  Nat.,"  iii. 

(2)  Cuvier,  "Lettres  u  Pfaff,"  p.  179. 

(3)  Hourons,  "  Cours  de  Phjsiologio  Compar6e,"  1856,  p.  9. 

(4)  Miiller,  "  Physiology,"  Eng.  trans.,  ii.  p.  1,662. 
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According  to  the  first,  plants  and  animals  had  their  forms  ordained 
for  them  at  the  moment  of  their  creation,  and  these  forms  are  un- 
changeable. According  to  the  second,  the  organic  world  is  part  of  a 
general  scheme,  in  which  each  Species  represents  an  Idea  in  the 
Divine  Mind,  and  must  be  taken  as  an  item  in  a  Plan  conceived  from, 
the  first  in  all  its  details,  although  realised  in  successive  epochs. 
Each  Type  was  impressed  once  for  all  on  each  group ;  however 
the  individuals  in  each  group  may  vary  among  themselves,  the 
Type  is  unvarying,  and  constantly  effaces  the  variations  of  indi- 
viduals. 

III. 

The  first  impulse  of  a  scientific  scepticism  is  to  inquire  by  what 
means  philosophers  have  acquired  this  precise  knowledge  of  the  Ideas 
existing  in  the  Divine  Mind ;  very  enviable  knowledge,  but  needing 
some  guarantee  of  its  genuineness.  If  it  was  gained  from  the  study 
of  Nature,  then  it  must  be  amenable  to  all  the  canons  of  scientific 
research ;  and  these  assure  us  that  the  utmost  to  be  learned  in  such  a 
study  is  the  persintence  of  Types,^-of  ihQvr pre-existcnce  nothing  what- 
ever can  be  rigorously  ascertained ;  and  these  canons  further  assure 
us  that  the  persistence  of  a  type  is  necessarily  limited  to  the  per- 
sistence of  its  concurrent  conditions.  Any  hypothesis  which  starts 
from  an  d  priori  construction  of  creative  fiat,  or  creative  plan,  must 
first  justify  its  origin.  In  science  an  explanation  is  the  reduction  of 
phenomena  to  a  series  of  known  conditions,  thus  bringing  what 
was  unknown  within  the  circle  of  the  known.  But  of  creative  fiats 
we  can  know  nothing  ;  we  may  infer  them ;  and  the  validity  of  our 
inference  has  to  be  tested  by  that  very  process  which  constitutes 
a  scientific  explanation.  To  infer  that  Species  were  Ideas  in  the 
Divine  Mind  is  on  a  par  with  the  inference  once  firmly  accepted, 
that  anomalies  and  monstrosities  were  "  freaks  of  Nature,*'  and  the 
work  of  demons ;  or  that  other  inference  of  fountains  and  trees  being 
animated  with  Naiads  and  Hamadryads.  Now  that  we  have  learned 
something  of  the  process  of  organic  development,  we  have  learned 
that  anomalous  forms  are  deviations  in  the  line  of  growth,  due  to 
arrest  or  excess,  and  are  neither  efiects  of  God's  wrath  nor  of  Satan's 
malice.^ 

The  hypothesis  of  creative  fiats  begs  the  question,  and  explains 
nothing.     It  is  an  hypothesis  burdened  with  the  double  disadvantage 

(1)  "  Les  monstres,**  said  Ambrose  Pare,  "  sont  choses  qui  apparaisscnt  oontre  lo 
0OUT8  de  la  nature,  et  sont  le  plus  souvcnt  signes  de  quolque  malheur  a  advenir  *'  (quoted 
by  Isidore  Greoflfroy  St.  Hilaire,  "Hist,  dcs  Anomalies,'*  1832,  i.  p.  71).  Aristotle 
acutely  saw  that  although  contrary  to  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  these  monsters 
were  produced  by  the  same  laws  as  those  which  formed  the  ordinary  typo  ("  Gen. 
Animal.,"  iv.  3).  M.  St.  Hilaire  is,  therefore,  wrong  in  classing  the  Stagirito  with 
Ambrose  Pure. 
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f  being  incapable  of  proof,  and  incompetent  to  explain  :  incapable 
t  proof,  for  no  one  can  ascertain  what  was  or  was  not ''  ordained/' 
— -we  can  only  ascertain  what  is  the  order  of  phenomena  within  our 
lenk ;  incompetent  to  explain,  for  whenever  a  variation  arises,  the 
mly  resource  is  to  affirm  that  this  variation  also  was  ordained. 
Ijtidreas  Wagner  boldly  sought  this  refuge,  affirming  (as  quoted  by 
Saeckel)  that  the  conception  of  Species  was  not  applicable  to  domes- 
icated  plants  and  animals,  because  they  were  created  variable  in 
xrder  to  subserve  the  purposes  of  man.  It  is  the  peculiarity  of  this 
cind  of  philosophising  that  its  conclusions  cannot  be  refuted  because 
liey  do  not  admit  of  proof.  There  is  always  an  escape  from  every 
>l)jection  through  some  easy  supposition  invented  for  the  nonce. 
Yim  think  you  disprove  the  notion  of  an  invariable  Plan  by  showing 
instances  of  variation  P  Your  objection  is  set  aside  by  the  remark 
that  the  variations  were  also  planned.^  You  observe  that  unhealthy 
organisms  transmit  their  morbid  states,  and  you  are  assured  that 
N^atore  "  rerient  par  des  rotes  d^tournSes  mr  la  rigueur  de  ses  decrets*^ 
•8  if  Nature  were  fiill  of  pity,  and  relented  on  the  pathway  of  dc- 
Btmction.  An  easy  phrase  eludes  all  argument.  *^  A  chaque  type 
ip^cifique,''  says  a  recent  advocate,  ''  on  pent  rattacher  des  formes 
leoondaireB  d^rivees,  produites  par  les  influences  de  milieu ;  si  I'on 
*n.  m^connait  Forigine,  ow  sera  capuiuit  d  les  considSrer  comme  especea 
^ffiiimes,  tandis  qti^elies  sont  seulement  Vcxpression  de  la  flexibility 
^'V^imque"^  If  those  who  maintain  the  variability  of  Species  are  to 
their  illustrations  disposed  of  by  this  simple  process  of  rebap- 
it  is  dear  that  all  argument  becomes  idle;  when  '^ organic 
'inability  **  has  any  meaning  given  to  it  other  than  specific  varia- 
*Kty,  language  once  more  proves  its  services  to  Metaphysics. 

Xke  hypothesis  of  creative  fiats  having  ordained  the  existence  of 

Y^es  is  an  evasion  of  the  question,  not  an  answer  to  it.     Moreover, 

^   limitations  are  strangely  unwarrantable.     Thus  it  assumes  the 

^^inarkable  uniformity  in  the  number  of  segments  recognisable  in 

^t^istacea  and  insects  under  the  amazing  varieties  of  their  forms  to 

^  due  to  conformity  with  Flan.     And  as  comparative  anatomists 

point  out  the  existence  of  these  twenty  segments,  even  when  they 

^'^  so  fused  as  to  present  little  or  no  segmentation  to  the  unin- 

"^^ticted  eye,  the  argument  seems  weighty.     But  when  Nature  shows 

^evitioiiB  from  this  Plan,  in  articulated  animals  having  fewer  than 

^W^enty  segments,  or  more  than  twenty,  the  argument  is  proved  to 

^  inconsistent.      "  Why,"  asks  Mr.  Spencer,  "  if  the  skeleton  of 

^^diipeoies  was  separately  contrived,  was  this  bony  mass  (the  sacnmi) 

'itt^  by  soldering  together  a  nimiber  of  vertebra)  like  those  forming 

(V  On  tliii  sabject  Fritz  MiiUor  quotes  tho  Portag^ese  proverb)  that  "  God  writes 
^^iviiS^t  in  crooked  lines  "  (Deot  esereve  directo  em  iin/iaa  tortas). 
(^  PaiTre,  "  La  Variability  des  Espies  et  ses  Limites,*'  1868,  p.  2J. 
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the  rest  of  the  column,  instead  of  being  made  of  one  simple  piece    5^  *y 
The  answer  is,  that  the^acrmn  is  made  of  segments  in  confom^  jfy 
with  the  vertebrate  Plan ;  but  Mr.  Spencer  then  asks,  "  Why  d.^^ 
the  number  of  sacral  vertebne  vary  within  the  same  order  of  bir^^  p 
Why,  too,  should  the  development  of  the  sacrum  be  by  the  rouxid. 
about  process  of  first  forming  its  separate  constituents,  and  then 
destroying  their  separat<3ness  ?  "  ^     Nor  does  the  contradiction  of  the 
hypothesis  end  here  ;  it  assumes  that  Genera  and  Species  were  pro- 
duced by  direct  exercise  of  a  Creative  Will,  whereas  Varieties  and 
Baces  were  produced   by  the  operation  of  natural  laws.    Suci  a 
separation  of  agencies  is  unphilosophic  ;  and  if  we  avoid  it  by  th« 
acknowledgment  of  ever)'  individual  plant  and  animal  being  the  pro- 
duct of  a  creative  fiat,  then   indeed  we  get  rid   of  the  DuaKsti-^ 
conception  of  Nature,  but  the  diflferenco  between  the  hypothesis  ^^^ 
Creation  and  the  hj'pothesis  of  Evolution  becomes  only  a  differen^^ 
of  terms. 

I  have  endeavoured  elsewhere  ^  to  expose  the  fallacy  involved 
the  notion  of  Plan  or  Type  as  anything  more  than  a  subjective  co: 
cept,  a  Ncjrws  we  discover  in  evolved  forms,  and  which  we,  by 
natural  infirmity,  imagine  to  have  been  the  nisus  of  those  forms — ^ 
resultant  which  we  imagine  to  be  a  principle.     To  that  discussion 
must  refer,  not  having  space  now  at  command  to  treat  of  its  bearingf^^ 
on  Species.     If  Type  means  the  correlation  of  parts  which  remains  ^' 
constant  under  all  diversities  among  those  parts — ^the  Vertebrate   ^ 
Tj'pe,  for  example,  being  that  correlation  of  parts  which  is  found  in      ' 
fishes,  reptiles,  birds,  marsupials,  and  mammals,  so  that  whenever 
the  same  parts  are  foimd  in  different  animals,  the  connections  of 
such  parts  are  the  same — there  are  obvious  advantages  in  our  bdng 
able  to  use  this  shorthand  phrase ;  but  there  are  no  advantages  and 
many  dangers  in  using  the  phrase  as  if  it  meant  that  before  verte- 
brate structures  existed,  a  Tvpe  existed  according  to  which  they  were 
formed. 

It  is  possible  that  the  hypothesis  of  Natural  Selection,  which 
Mr.  Darwin  opposes  to  that  of  creative  fiat  and  fixity  of  Plan,  may 
be  an  imperfect  explanation,  but  at  any  rate  it  has  the  immenae 
merit  of  bringing  the  question  within  the  region  of  Research.  If  it 
leaves  many  difficulties  unexplained,  the  rival  hypothesis  explains 
none.  Some  of  these  we  may  have  to  consider  hereafter ;  at  present 
we  have  to  see  what  its  opponents  regard  as  insuperable  difficulties. 

"  If  Species  are  variable,  why  have  they  not  varied  ?  "     This 
the  objection  most  frequently  urged.     Our  answer  simply  is,  tha^ 
aniniak  have  varied,  which  is  all  that  the  hypothesis  requires.     We 
it  not   for  the  unconscious  influence  of  the  belief  in  Species  as 

(1)  Spencer,  "  Principles  of  Biolog)-,*'  1864,  i.  383. 

(2)  In  tho  Prolegomena  to  the  "  History  of  Philosophy,"  3rd  ed.  1867,  p. 
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entity  or  as  an  imcliangeable  fiat,  no  one  would  have  Been  misled 
by  the  facts  which  have  misled  even  philosophic  minds.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  replace  the  horse  before  the  cart,  only  necessary  to 
recognise  that  the  Type  (or  arrangement  of  parts)  is  the  result  of 
concurrent  conditions,  not  the  cause  of  their  concurrence,  to  perceive 
the  real  value  of  the  alleged  objection.  We  are  referred  to  the 
testimony  of  paintings  and  sculpture  some  four  thousand  years  old 
as  evidence  that  several  well-known  Species  and  even  well-marked 
Races  of  animals  and  men  have  not  changed.  Nimrod  hunted  with 
horses  and  dogs  which  might  be  claimed  as  ancestors  by  the  horses 
and  dogs  at  Melton  Mowbray.  Semiramis  and  Rhamses  were  served 
by  negroes  in  every  respect  similar  to  those  who  were  toiling  amid 
the  sugar-canes  of  Alabama  when  President  Lincoln  decreed  their 
emancipation.  The  fact  is  certain.  What  does  it  imply  ?  Accord- 
ing to  the  advocates  of  fixity,  it  implies  that  Species  cannot  be 
changed.  If  during  four  thousand  years  no  change  has  taken  place, 
why  assume  that  there  is  an  inherent  tendency  to  change  ?  This 
argument  is  the  cheval  de  hataille  of  the  Cuvier  school,  but  it  turns 
out  on  close  inspection  to  be  a  spavined,  broken-winded  Rosinante. 

In  the  first  place,  the  testimony  proves  too  much,  for  it  proves 
that  Races  are  as  unchangeable  as  Species.  Xow  Races,  according 
^  all  naturalists,  are  not  special  creations,  but  are  variations  which 
'^ave  become  permanent ;  and  as  no  one  holds  that  particular  Tj^es 
^e^re  created  for  all  the  variations  (that  being,  indeed,  a  contradiction 
^  terms),  but  all  hold  that  Races  arc  the  result  of  modifications 
^^^^pressed  on  the  original  Type,  the  fact  of  such  modifications  remain- 
^^g  unchaDged  during  four  thousand  years  entirely  robs  the  testimony 
^^  its  argumentative  value  when  applied  to  Species. 

In  the  second  place,  it  may  be  paradoxical,  but  it  is  strictly  true,^ 

^hat  the  fact  of  particular  species  having  remained  unaltered  during 

*our  thousand  years  does  not  add  the  slightest  weight  to  the  evidence 

^  favour  of  the  fixity  of  Species.     Four  thousand  or  forty  thousand 

prove  no  more  than    four.     You  would  not   suppose   that   I  had 

^i^ngthened  my  case  if,  instead  of  contenting  myself  with  stating 

once,  I  repeated  those  same  reasons  during  forty  successive 

_     ;  you  would  remind  me  that  iteration  was  not  cumulation,  and 

^aat  no  force  could  be  given  to  my  fortieth  assertion  which  was 

^l>sent  from  my  first.     Why  then  ask  me  to  accept  the  repetition 

^f  the  tame  fact  four  thousand  times  over  as  an  increase  of  evidence  P 

It  is  a  fact  that  Like  produces  Ijike,  that  dogs  resemble  dogs,  and  do 

^ot  resemble  buffaloes ;  this  fact  is  deepened  in  our  conviction  by 

the  unvarying  evidence  we  see  around  us,  and  is  guaranteed  by  the 

philosophical   axiom  that  "  like  causes  produce  like  effects ; "  but 

when  once  such  a  conception  is  formed,  it  can  gain  no  fresh  strength 

(I)  "  Studies  in  Animfd  Life,"  p.  149. 
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from  any  particular  instance.  If  we  believe  tliat  crows  are 
now,  we  do  not  hold  our  belief  more  fimily  when  we  are  sho^ 
crows  were  black  four  thousand  years  ago.  In  like  manner, 
an  admitted  fact  that  individuals  always  produce  individuals 
resembling  themselves,  it  is  not  a  whit  more  surprising  that  tl 
of  Victoria  should  resemble  the  dogs  of  Semiramis  than  tha 
shoidd  resemble  their  parents ;  the  chain  of  four  thousand  j 
made  up  of  many  links,  each  link  being  a  repetition  of  the 
So  long  as  a  single  pair  of  dogs  resembling  each  other  unite,  8 
will  there  be  specimens  of  that  species,  simply  because  the  d 
inherit  the  characteristics  of  their  parents.  So  long  as  n 
marry  with  negroes,  and  Jews  with  Jews,  so  long  will  then 
perpetuation  of  the  negro  and  Jewish  tjrpes ;  but  the  tenth  g 
tion  adds  nothing  to  the  evidence  of  the  first,  nor  the  ten  thoui 
to  the  tenth. 

All  that  the  fact  implies  is  that  during  four  thousand  years 
has  been  a  concurrence  of  conditions  which  has  been  sufficient! 
form  to  preserve  the  descendants  of  Species  and  Races  from  alte 
It  is  far  from  proving  that  simultaneously  with  this  imiformit] 
has  been  no  diversity  capable  of  producing  new  Races  and  new  S 
indeed,  a  slight  consideration  suffices  to  convince  us  that  such  di 
hm  existed,  and  that  side  by  side  with  the  persistent  form 
forms  have  arisen.  The  testimony  of  Egyptian  tombs  is  valu 
far  as  it  reaches,  but  naturalists  need  only  wander  beyoi 
precincts  of  those  tombs  to  find  forms  that  have  altered  beside 
that  renmin  imaltered.  Thus  let  us  suppose  an  Egyptian  king  \ 
had  one  hundred  dogs  all  of  them  staghounds,  and  no  other  i 
dog  to  have  existed  at  that  time.  These  staghoimds  would  tr 
to  their  offspring  all  their  specific  characters.  But  howeve 
resemble  each  other,  they  always  present  individual  differei 
size,  colour,  strength,  intelligence,  &c.  Now  if  any  one  o; 
differences  should  become  marked  and  increase  by  intermarrii 
the  principles  of  Natural  Selection,  or  by  the  intentional  inter 
of  the  Breeder,  a  new  Race  woidd  be  formed,  and  might  be  prof 
side  by  side  with  the  old  one.  From  the  original  staghound, 
still  propagated  its  kind,  twenty  well-marked  varieties  mij 
reared,  each  of  which  would  transmit  its  type.  When  we  i 
Egyptian  plough  closely  resembling  the  plough  still  used  u 
countries,  we  identify  it  as  being  of  the  same  species ;  but 
not  thereby  disprove  the  fact  that  steam-ploughs  and  plon 
very  various  forms  have  been  constructed  side  by  side  with 
form,  all  the  new  forms  being  modifications  of  the  original  tj\ 

The  answer  to  the  question.  Why,  if  species  are  variaUi 
they  not  varied  during  four  thousand  years?  is  thus  exl 
simple.     "  Species,"  as  a  term  designating  a  group  of  relat 
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not  yariable ;  but  the  parts  related  are  yariable ;  and  when  "  Species  " 
designates  particular  animals,  we  affirm  that  those  animals  which  have 
been  produced  under  similar  conditions  continue  the  type  which  has 
thence  resulted,  but  those  animals  which  have  been  produced  under 
diflsimilar  conditions  present  corresponding  variations  from  this  type. 
There  is  one  source  of  confusion  which  I  shall  more  explicitly  illus- 
trate when  treating  of  the  relation  between  the  Organism  and  its 
Medium ;  but  as  this  would  lead  us  too  far  from  the  course  of  our 
argument  just  now,  I  will  merely  say  that  by  "  conditions  "  we  are 
not  to  understand  geographical  or  climatal  influences  simply,  or 
eyen  mainly;  but  the  whole  group  of  conditions,  external  and 
internal,  physical,  organic,  and  social,  which  determine  the  result. 

lY. 

Passing  now  to  the  second  question :  AVhy  are  domesticated 
animals,  if  suflered  to  run  wild,  always  found  returning  to  the 
original  type?  This,  which  has  been  urged  as  a  fatal  objection 
against  the  hypothesis  of  Evolution,  is,  correctly  interpreted,  a  neces- 
sary deduction  from  that  hypothesis.  I  do  not  pause  to  discuss  the 
▼alidit}'  of  the  statement  itself,  though  Dr.  Hooker  and  Mr.  Darwin 
kave  pointed  out  the  extremely  imperfect  evidence  on  which  it  is 
foimded.  I  accept  the  argument  as  if  there  were  no  exaggeration  in 
it«  data,  and  as  if  a  domesticated  animal  suffered  to  run  wild  inevit- 
aWy  returned  to  the  wild  t  j^pc ;  although,  in  the  vast  majority  of 
^^^ses,  the  animal  would  really  perish,  and  instead  of  returning  to 
ttie  wild  type  would  bo  supplant<?d  by  wild  rivals,  better  suited  to 
*ne  medium.  The  argument  fails  even  when  its  data  are  granted. 
Indeed,  the  very  language  of  the  objectors  contains  the  terms  of  the 
answer.  "  Les  varietes  de  plantes  obtenues  par  Ic  semis  et  les  vari<5t^s 
d*animaux  domestiques,  loin  d'etre  invoquees  en  faveur  de  la  varia- 
*^3ite  des  esp^ces,  sent,  i  mon  sens,  un  puissant  argument  a  Tappui 
^®  leur  fixity."  So  speaks  M.  Chevreul ;  and  we  listen  to  such  a 
^*>fister  with  attention.  What  is  the  argument  ?  "  Autrement,"  he 
**y8,  "  comment  concevoir  les  difficultes  que  nous  eprouvons  k  main- 
^ir  des  modifications  produites  par  la  culture  et  le  climat,  ou  par  la 
^^estication,  lorsque  nous  les  jugeons  propre  a  satisfaire  nos  besoins 
^  nos  jouissances  ?  Dh  que  ces  Stres  fnodifiSs  cesscnt  de  se  trouver 
^»«  les  spheres  des  causes  de  modificationSy  ceUes-ci  tendent  a  s^effacer^^ 
''liat  more  could  Mr.  Darwin  desire  than  the  admission  that  modifi- 
^ticms,  produced  by  the  action  of  certain  causes,  disappear  with  the 
^^9^Uon  of  that  action  ?  If  a  plant  or  an  animal  changes  under 
cbanged  conditions,  why  should  we  conclude  that  on  restoring  it  to  the 
^  conditions  it  will  not  again  change  in  obedience  to  the  same  law  P 
We  lui;ve  removed  it  from  the  sphere  of  later  modifying  causes,  and 

^     (1)  CheTTeul,  '*  Histoiro  des  Connaissanccs  Chixniquee,*'  1866,  i.  186. 
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replaced  it  lu  the  sphere  of  causes  to  which  it  was  previously  adap 

by  old  modifications.     Do  you  wonder  that  a  steel  spring  rebom 

when  the  pressure  on  it  is  removed  ?  Do  you  wonder  that  it  resists  1 

pressure,  and  with  every  slackening  of  the  pressure  "  tends  '*  to  reti 

to  the  straight  line  from  which  you  bend  it  ?     Why  does  it  resist  a 

rebound?   Because  of  a  certain  arrangement  of  its  molecules.   Ifj 

somewhat  alter  that  arrangement,  this  alteration  will  give  a  pennaiu 

bend  to  the  steel,  and  then  there  will  be  no  force  needed,  no  retu 

to  the  straight  line,  except  by  the  application  of  force.    It  is  t 

same  with  plants  and  animals.     A  given  type  is  the  adaptation 

structure  to  external  conditions ;  the  parts  are  so  arranged  that  t 

organism  can  exist   and    continue  its  functions  in  this  pardcnl 

medium,  and  like  the  straight  steel  wire  it  can,  within  certain  limi 

be  bent  on  the  application  of  changed  conditions.     Yet,  inasmuch 

its   arrangement  of  parts   is   one  which   was  best   adapted  to  t 

straight  condition,  it  continually  resists  the  forces  which  bend 

continually  tends  to  recur  to  that  state  which  is  best  adapted  to 

structure,   and,   consequently,  no   sooner  are   the    ill-suited  fon 

lessened  or  removed  than  we  see  a  return  to  the  oiiginal  state.  Eve 

biologist  knows  that  there   is  regressive,  no  less  than  progressi 

metamorphosis ;  that  an  organ  diminishes  from  disuse  as  it  increa 

from  use.     It  should  also  be  remembered  that  in  the  modificatic 

impressed  on  plants  and  animals  imder  domestication,  there  is, : 

the  most  part,  a  change  which  serves  our  fancy  and  conveniei 

rather  than  the  advantage  of  the  organism  in  its  struggle  for  exi 

cnce ;  and  such  changes  difficult  to  bo  induced  are  naturally  diffic 

to  be  maintained,  so  that  they  readily  disappear  when  the  modify! 

influences  are  removed.     But  those  changes,  which  although  perhi 

brought  about  to  suit  our  convenience,  do  likewise  give  the  organi 

some  advantage  by  its  adjiptation  to  the  external  conditions,  wiU  i 

readily  alter  when  the  orgtinism  is  left  to  run  wild ;  if  it  then  alt 

the  alteration  will  be  owing  to  external  influences,   not  owing 

internal  tendencies  regaining  their   old  direction.      Consider  c 

example.     Von  Baer^  tells  us  that  the  zoologists  of  the  sixteei 

century  expressly  and  unanimously  declare  that  the  guinea-pig  t 

unknown  in  Europe  before  the  discovery  of  America,  yet  that  n 

the  guinea-pig,  as  we  know  it,  is  only  found  in  Europe.     Our  spec 

is  always  variegated — ^black,  brown,  and  white  are  its  colours.    1 

American  is  like  it  in  size  and  form,  but  is  always  of  a  grey-bra 

colour.     This,  however,  is  a  trifling  difference.     When  we  extc 

the  comparison  we  find  a  wider  gulf.     The  American  loves  dsL^ 

places ;  the  European  perishes  in  them.     The  American  suppori 

cold  which  destroys  the  European.  The  American  brings  forth  yo« 

(1)  Von  Baer,  "Das  aUgcmcintte  Gksetz  der  Katur  in  aller  Entwickelnog." 
hia  "<  Iteden,*'  1864,  p.  63. 
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only  once  a  year ;  the  European  thrice.     The  changes  in  the  osseous 
strocture  are  not  unimportant,  but  the  change  to  which  I  would  most 
call  attention  is  that  which,  according  to  zoological  dogmas,  would 
constitute  a  generic  difference — the  American  and  European  guinea- 
pigs  will  not  couple  together !     Such  have  been  the  modifications 
consequent  on  three  centuries   of   domestication.      If  we  suppose 
our  guinea-pig,  which  is  well  adapted    to    its   medium,  suddenly 
replaced  in  the  medium  of  its  ancestors,  it  would  be  so  ill-adapted  to 
that  medium  that  it  would  inevitably  perish ;  and  if  by  a  certain 
pliability  of  organisation  it  could  readjust  itself  to  the  new  condition, 
that  readjustment  would  be  through  an  approximation  to  the  ancestral 
structure.     Nothing  can  be  more  arbitrary  than  to  assume  modifying 
influences  or  external  conditions  in  the  case  of  domestication,  and  to 
deny  a  similar  influence  in  the  case  of  organisms  removed  to  another 
^here.    "  No  one,"  says  Mr.  Darwin,  "  would  expect  that  our  im- 
proTed  pigs,  if  forced  during  several  generations  to  travel  about  and 
root  in  the  ground  for  their  own  subsistence,  would  transmit,  as  truly 
as  they  now  do,  their  tendency  to  fatten,  and  their  short  muzzles  and 
legs.    Dray-horses  assuredly  would  not  long  transmit  their  great 
Qze  and  massive  limbs  if  compelled  to  live  on  a  cold,  damp  moun- 
tainous region ;  we  have,  indeed,  evidence  of  such  deterioration  in 
the  horses  which  have  run  wild  on  the  Falkland  Islands.     European 
dogs  in  India  often  fail  to  transmit  their  true  character.     Our  sheep 
itt  tropical  countries  lose  their  wool  in  a  few  generations." 

The  tendency  to  recur  to  the  ancestral  form,  a  tendency  noticeable 
€ven  under  domestication,  is  a  fact  of  profoimd  significance,  but  it  is  a 
Sffliple  consequence  of  biological  laws,  and  is  invoked  by  the  advocates 
of  Evolution  not  less  than  by  the  advocates  on  the  other  side.  It  has, 
therefore,  no  peculiar  significance  in  the  case  now  under  examination. 
•411  we  have  to  d^al  with  here  is  the  influence  of  external  conditions 
itt  modifying  an  organism ;  and  by  a  curious  confusion  of  ideas,  it  is 
^  Yery  influence  which  is  invoked  to  disprove  an  hypothesis 
founded  on  the  possibilities  of  change  imder  changing  conditions. 

V. 

Hespecting  the  third  objection  we  have  selected  for  discussion, 

'^dy.  Why  new  species  are  not  constantly  appearing  before  our 

^es,  or  why  there  is  no  evidence  of  such  appearances  in  the  exist- 

^ce  of  intermediate  forms  ?  it  cannot  conveniently  be  treated  until 

We  have  treated  of  the  way  in  which  new  forms  arise ;  and  for  this 

^**cu8rion  it  will  be  necessary  to  expound  certain  biological  principles. 

•"^  I  shall  attempt  in  the  second  part.      Meanwhile,  if  there  were 

P^^ter  force  in  the  objection  than  can  be  assigned  to  it,  we  should 

^^T  regard  it  as  a  difficulty  to  be  explained  by  future  research,  or 

^  *^  interpreted  on  another  form  of  the  Development  Hypothesis, 

^ox^  m,  jj.s.  c  c 
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not  as  a  refutation  of  that  hypothesis.  Indeed,  we  must  protert 
against  the  frequent  assumption  that  Darwinism  is  dispraved  becaine 
it  fails  to  account  for  all  the  phenomena :  if  it  interprets  truly  soiie 
of  the  phenomena,  it  is  valuable  as  a  colligation  of  facts ;  if  it  inter* 
preted  all  of  them  it  would  cease  to  be  an  hjrpothesis.  Obterre, 
moreover,  that  writers  who  are  most  contemptuous  against  tlua 
hypothesis  because  it  fails — or  they  think  so— to  explain  eomc 
phenomena,  urge  us  to  accept  the  hj-pothesis  of  creative  fiats,  oi 
Divine  Ideas,  which  absolutely  explain  none.  They  reject  an 
attempt  to  trace  some  of  the  intermediate  steps  by  following  tin 
actual  processes  of  evolution  as  far  as  these  are  known  to  us,  and 
prefer  relying  on  a  vague  phrase,  which  is  only  a  restatement  of  thi 
jfact  to  be  explained,  and  which  suggests  a  process  altogether  ineoi^ 
ceivable  by  the  human  mind. 

At  any  rate,  we  have  reached  one  result :  Animala  are  variable 
The  extent  to  which  this  variability  may  be  carried  imder  any  giwei 
Type  is  fairly  a  question  ;  but  we  should  remember  that  a  Type  i 
not  a  thing,  but  a  relation :  it  is  the  arrangement  of  the  parts  whici 
remains  constant  under  a  diversity  in  the  size,  shape,  and  number  € 
those  parts.  The  Vertebrate  Type  embraces  all  those  animals  whid 
have  an  internal  skeleton,  and  a  neural  axis  above  the  haemal  axil 
What  amazing  diversities  it  includes !  Let  us  glance  at  its  extrem 
limits — ^man  and  fish.  Though  both  breathe  air,  one  lives  in  the  ai 
and  dies  in  the  water ;  the  other  lives  in  the  water  and  dies  in  th 
air.  One  breathes  by  limgs,  the  air  entering  through  the  nose  s 
well  as  through  the  mouth  ;  the  other  breathes  by  gills,  the  air  entei 
ing  only  through  the  mouth.  One  is  vocal,  the  other  silent ;  oo 
has  limbs,  the  other  none.  One  has  four  hearts,  with  double  eircn 
lation  and  red  blood  corpuscles ;  the  other  two  hearts,  and  singl 
circulation  (the  Amphioxn^  has  properly  no  heart,  nor  any  red  Uoodj 
Not  only  is  the  Vertebrate  Type  a  purely  ideal  construction,  repre 
senting  the  affinities  of  a  large  group,  but  it  is  varied  in  subordinatt 
groups — mammals,  marsupials,  birds,  reptiles,  fishes;  each  grou] 
again  having  groups  subordinated  to  it,  and  so  on  till  we  come  to  thi 
group  of  Varieties,  from  which  there  are  minor  divergences  not  coil 
sidered  worthy  of  classification.  "  There  are  crustaceans,"  as  Me 
Darwin  notices,  "  at  the  opposite  ends  of  the  series  which  have  hardi 
a  character  in  common ;  yet  the  species  at  both  ends,  firom  beii^ 
plainly  allied  to  others,  and  these  to  others,  and  so  onwards,  can  "* 
recognised  as  unequivocally  belonging  to  this,  and  to  no  other  cliai 
of  the  Articulata."  How  fluctuating  therefore  must  be  the  crostac^H 
Type!  _ 

To  return  to  our  point :  something  is  gained  when  the  discuss:^ 
of  variability  is  disengaged  from  the  misleading  conception  of  Ty — 
and  Species,  and  is  reduced  to  the  question  of  how  far  indivi 
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forms  can  yaiy,  and  how  far  the  accumnlation  of  slight  yariations 
through  successive  generations  may  originate  specific  and  generic 
distinctions.  NaturaKsts,  imable  to  deny  the  obvious  fact  of  variation, 
have  evaded  the  conclusion  to  which  it  points  by  boldly  asserting 
that  the  variation  is  always  confined  to  unimportant  characters. 
It  is  not  true,  and  Mr.  Darwin  has  abimdantly  shown  that  it  is  not 
true.  All  organs  vary.  When  naturalists  assert — and  no  argu- 
ment is  more  frequently  used — that  by  Selection  we  have  acted 
solely  on  the  exterior,  without  in  any  respect  altering  the  internal 
And  essential  parts  (''  sans  en  changer  en  rien  la  constitution  essen- 
tielle  et  profonde  "),^  the  assertion  is  in  one  sense  true,  in  another 
false ;  and  the  sense  in  which  it  is  true  does  not  oppose  the  Evolution 
hypothesis,  whereas  the  sense  in  which  it  is  false  is  an  argument  that 
upsets  the  hypothesis  of  fixed  species.  Thus  it  is  true  that  the  modi- 
fication, which  can  be  impressed  on  an  individual,  or  on  a  succession 
of  individuals,  during  a  brief  period  are  necessarily  slight  (and  at 
first  usually  external)^  the  laws  of  Adaptation  rendering  them  so ; 
but  Mr.  Darwin  has  nowhere  intimated  that  the  case  was  otherwise ; 
indeed,  his  constant  iteration  of  the  principle  that  variations  are 
slowly  accumulated,  ought  to  have  prevented  his  adversaries  from  over- 
looking it — ought  to  have  convinced  them  that  the  objection  was  beside 
the  question.  But  while  there  is  a  sense  in  which  it  is  true  to  say  that 
the  modifications  are  always  slight,  it  is  absurd  to  pretend  that  when 
these  cumulate  into  striking  alterations  in  the  skeleton,  alterations  in 
the  mode  of  alimentation,  alteration  in  the  modes  of  reproduction, 
alteration  in  the  habits  and  instincts — of  which  there  is  overwhelming 
evidence — these  are  not  essential  alterations  such  as  establish  distinc- 
tions meriting  the  name  of  specific,  nay  also  of  generic.  In  his  last  work 
Mr.  Darwin  gives  pictures  of  different  breeds  of  pigeon,  and,  above 
all,  of  their  skulls,  which  every  naturalist  would  class  as  belonging 
to  different  species  and  genera,  if  he  were  imacquainted  with  their 
origin ;  but,  being  acquainted  with  their  origin,  he  regards  these 
diversities  as  proofs  of  "  organic  flexibility,*'  and  the  trifling  varia- 
tions which  species  may  assume.  "  If  we  could  collect,"  says  Mr. 
Darwin,  **  all  the  pigeons  which  have  ever  lived  from  before  the  time 
of  the  Romans  to  the  present  day,  we  should  be  able  to  group  them 
in  several  lines,  diverging  from  the  parent  rock  pigeon.  Each  line 
would  consist  of  almost  insensible  steps,  occasionally  broken  by  some 
slightly  greater  variation  or  sport,  and  each  would  culminate  in  one 
of  our  present  highly  modified  forms."  No  less  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty  distinct  breeds  have  descended  from  one  original  stock,  and 
these,  if  found  in  a  state  of  nature,  would  have  been  grouped  in  at 
least  five  genera. 

llesuming  in  a  sentence  the  arguments  which  these  pages  have  set 

(1)  Faivrc,  op,  ciL  p.  83. 

CO  2 
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forth,  we  admit  the  fact  that  specific  forms  are  persistent,  but  den 
that  this  fact  has  the  slightest  value  as  evidence  against  the  evolutic 
of  new  specific  forms  through  modification  ;  and  affirm  that  embr 
ology  furnishes  the  plainest  testimony  that  such  evolutions  do  tal 
place.  Species,  except  as  a  subjective  classification  of  resemblance 
has  no  existence.  Only  individuals  with  variable  resemblanc 
exist ;  and  as  these  individuals  propagate,  the  propagation  is  nea 
sarily  a  reproduction  of  the  parent  tj'pe.  But  while  the  law 
reproduction  secures  a  continuance  of  the  species,  it  also  secures 
continuance  of  any  variations  from  the  parent  form  which  may  ha 
been  produced  by  incident  forces  sufficiently  prolonged ;  and  the 
variations  may  form  the  starting-points  of  divergence,  from  which 
time  a  new  species  will  result. 

Although  this  is  a  process  by  which  all  organic  diversities  m 
have  been  evolved,  we  are  not  obliged  to  accept  it  as  more  than  i 
explanation  of  the  way  in  which  many  of  them  have  been  evolve 
Natural  Selection,  although  a  true  cause,  is,  I  think,  only  one  of  ti 
causes  of  diversity.  There  are  many  points  which  it  leaves  obscun 
and  Mr.  Darwin,  with  that  noble  calmness  which  distinguishes  hin 
admits  the  numerous  difficulties.  Whether  these  will  hereafter  be  cleare 
away  by  an  improvement  in  the  Geological  Record,  now  coi 
fessedly  imperfect,  or  by  more  exhaustive  exploration  of  distal 
countries,  none  can  say  ;  but,  to  my  mind,  the  probability  is  that  i^ 
shall  have  to  seek  our  explanation  by  enlarging  the  hypothesis 
Natural  Selection,  subordinating  it  to  the  laws  of  Organic  Combii^ 
tion.  It  does  not  seem  to  me,  at  present,  warrantable  to  assun 
Descent  as  the  sole  principle  of  morphological  imiformities ;  there  m 
other  groimds  of  resemblance  beyond  those  of  blood-relationship ;  a:3 
these  have  apparently  been  overlooked ;  yet  a  brief  consideration  vr 
disclose  that  similarity  in  the  laws  and  conditions  of  Organic  Co« 
bination  must  produce  similarity  in  organisms,  independently 
relationship,  just  as  similarity  in  the  laws  and  conditions  of  inorgax 
combination  will  produce  identity  in  chemical  species.  We  do  rz 
suppose  the  carbonates  and  phosphates  found  in  various  parts  of  tr 
globe — we  do  not  suppose  that  the  families  of  alkaloids  and  salts  hw 
any  nearer  kinship  than  that  which  consists  in  the  similarity  of  th-- 
elcments  and  the  conditions  of  their  combination.  Hence,  in  OTgm 
isms,  as  in  salts,  morphological  identity  may  be  due  to  a  commun'T 
of  causal  connection,  rather  than  community  of  descent.  Mr.  Dan^ 
justly  holds  it  to  be  "incredible  that  individuals  identically  the  sa 
should  have  been  produced  through  natural  selection  from  pare= 
specifically  distinct,''  but  he  will  not  deny  that  identical  forms  d^ 
issue  from  parents  genetically  distinct,  when  these  parent  forms  ^ 
the  conditions  of  production  are  identical.  To  deny  this  would 
deny  the  law  of  causation.     And  that  which  is  true  of  identical  f< 
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under  Identical  conditions  is  true  of  similar  forms  under  similar  con- 
ditions. When  History  and  Etlmology  reveal  a  striking  uniformity 
in  tlie  progression  of  social  phases,  we  do  not  thence  conclude  that 
the  nations  are  directly  related,  or  that  the  social  forms  have  a  common 
parentage,  but  that  the  social  phases  are  alike  because  they  have 
common  causes.  When  chemists  point  out  the  imiformity  of  type  which 
exists  in  compounds  so  diverse  in  many  of  their  properties  as  water  and 
sulphuretted  or  selenetted  hydrogen,  and  declare  phosphoretted  hydro- 
gen to  be  the  congener  of  ammonia,  they  do  not  mean  that  the  one  is 
descended  from  the  other,  or  that  any  closer  link  connects  them  than 
that  of  resemblance  in  their  elements. 

In  the  case  of  vegetal  and  animal  organisms,  we  observe  such  a 
community  of  elementary  substance  as  of  itself  to  imply  a  community 
in  their  laws  of  combination,  and  under  similar  conditions  the  result- 
ing forms  must  be  similar.  With  this  commimity  of  elementary 
substance,  there  are  also  diversities  of  substance  and  of  conditions ; 
corresponding  with  these  diversities,  there  must  be  differences  of 
form.  Thus,  although  observation  reveals  that  the  bond  of  kinship 
does  really  unite  many  widely  divergent  forms,  and  the  principle  of 
Descent  with  Natural  Selection  will  accoimt  for  many  of  the  resem- 
blances and  differences,  there  is  at  present  no  warrant  for  assuming 
that  all  resemblances  and  differences  are  due  to  this  one  cause,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  we  are  justified  in  assuming  a  deeper  principle, 
which  may  be  thus  formulated :  All  the  complex  organisms  are 
evolved  from  organisms  less  complex,  as  these  were  evolved  from 
simpler  forms ;  the  link  which  unites  all  organisms  is  not  always  the 
common  bond  of  heritage,  but  the  imiformity  of  organic  laws  acting 
imder  uniform  conditions. 

It  is  therefore  consistent  with  the  hypothesis  of  Evolution  to  admit 
a  variety  of  origins  or  starting-points,  though  not  consistent  to  admit 
the  sudden  appearance  of  complex  Types,  such  as  is  implied  in  the 
hj'pothesis  of  specific  creations.  I  must  reserve,  however,  for  the 
second  part  of  this  essay,  the  grounds  on  which  such  a  position  may  be 
defended. 

George  Henry  Lei'v'es. 
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When,  aft<?r  many  strange  tiims  of  fortune,  the  Bourbons  wo^ 
borne  back  to  power  by  the  recoil  of  the  revolutionary  wave,  ti^ 
aatute  Talleyrand  put  into  the  mouth  of  his  master  the  reassonX^ 
mot :  *'  Rien  n'est  change.     II  n'y  a  qu'un  Fran^ais  de  plus.''    ^^ 
when  the  timiult  of  the  Reform  tempest  was  abating,  one  heard,  as    ^ 
were,  our   modem  Talleyrand,  with  courtly  yet   superior  smili 
"  educating "  his  party  to  repeat,  "  Rien  n'est  chang^.      II  n*y 
qu'un  million  {i.e.  electors,  sovereign  people,  &c.,)  de  plus.*' 

There  is  much  food  for  sad  mirth  when  we  watch  the  discord 
opinion  which  the  new  Reform  has  stirred  amongst  the  wisest  of  oi 
public  guides.     "  It  is  a  fleabite,"  cried  the  jaunty  Chancellor  of 
Exchequer,  to  whom  £800,000,000  sterling  of  debt  or  a  few  miUic 
of  electors  have  no  longer  any  illusions.    "  We  have  only  made  thei 
existing  majority  a  little  bigger,"  growled  the  heir-apparent  of  Coi 
servatism,  with  his  incorrigible  good  sense.     "  Ah !  Middle  CI 
Middle  Class !  so  good,  so  great,  so  unselfish  ! "  wailed  out  like  CaasBiT'    ^ 
dra  the  great  mvl  of  Mr.  Lowe;  "educate,  educate  this  eovereign mol 
and  at  leaat  soften  the  ferocity  of  our  new  masters."     "Traitor ! 
will  yet  save  the  Throne  and  the  Altar ! "  muttered  the  Qimrterhj  i- 
ita  wrath,  mingling  prayers  with  curses.      "  Niagara  !  Beales 
ragamuffins!  PitofTophet!  and  Chaos-come-again!"  shrieked  foi 
that  old  prophet— old  prophet  now  grown  ujipleaaingly  shrill 
indeed,  unpleasingly  rude — not  at  all  "  the  politest  of  men."^ 
even  Culture,  like  the  dying  swan,  hath  sung  a  gentle  dirge, 
smoothing  her  ruffled  plumes  with  conscious  art,  awaits  the  crack 
Anarchy  and  Doom.     "  See,"  wails  that  transcendent  bird,  "  this 
canaille  wants  to  be  up  and  doing.     Adieu  authority,  philoscqph] 
criticism,  and  art !     Farewell  the  grand  manner,  the  air  of  distini 
tion — great  Style  is  dead  I " 

Which  of  all  these  is  the  truth  ?     Is  it  nothing,  or  is  it  theDeluge^ 
Is  it  a  party  manoouvre,  or  is  it  the  grand  climacteric  of  the  Britisr 
Constitution  ?     This  question  it  is  now  proposed  to  consider  a] 
from  the  conventional  dogmas  of  party.     Let  us  rid  our  minds  for 
space  of  the  cant  of  journalism  and  Parliament  about  representati( 
and  party,  and  ask  ourselves  quietly.  What  does  it  really  mean  P 
wonderful  contradictions  between  our  public  authorities  as  to 
results  of  the  Act  are  made  still  more  wonderful  by  the  fact  that  th( 

(1)  Few  things  in  this  controversy  have  been  more  foolish  and  unjust  than  the  coa=^ 
abuse  of  a  true-hearted  and  cultivated  gentleman  who  sympathises  witli  the  people, 
who  has  done  more  than  any  living  man  to  keep  popular  excitement  within  ooi 
tional  and  out  of  revolutionary  lines.    The  people  even  in  this  country  have  never  IT 
a  more  honourable,  a  more  gentle,  and  a  more  educated  leader.    He  ia  as  much  al 
his  assailants  ^n  knowledge  and  moderation  as  he  is  in  chivalry  of  nature. 
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are  all  contradicting  themselves.  It  is  Toryism  which  is  so  triumphant 
over  a  Radical  change,  and  Liberalism  which  is  dismayed  at  the  ful- 
filment of  its  dearest  hopes.  The  men  who  should  bo  the  first  to 
suffer  by  the  change  are  the  least  alarmed,  and  those  who  have  got 
their  desires  are  the  most  dissatisfied.  The  performers  have  all 
changed  parts,  so  that  we  hardly  recognise  our  oldest  favourites.  The 
position  of  the  author  of  the  Act,  which  has  enabled  him  to  "  ruin  the 
country,"  he  originally  obtained  by  the  belief  that  he  was  the  one 
man  who  could  avert  that  ruin.  Most  persons  think  that  the  old 
prophet  has  been  rather  slow  to  recognise  his  apiuroi,  and  has  done  a 
good  deal  in  his  time  to  bring  him  into  contempt ;  and  it  is  a  quaint 
conceit  of  Culture  to  restore  Authority  by  majestic  patronage  of  the 
unenlightened  *'  Barbarian."  The  noble  savage  has  a  chance  yet,  it 
appears. 

Iiet  us  try  calmly  to  consider  the  actual  political  situation.    It  will 
be  quite  unnecessary  to  enter  into  calculations  as  to  the  effect  of  the 
new  Reform  in  towns  or  counties,  the  mysteries  of  personal  rating, 
and   the  minority  conundrum.      The  Coppocks  and  Spofforths  who 
work  the  stage  tricks  and  sub-scenic  trap-doors  of  the  British  Con- 
stitution are  the  only  people  who  know  anything  about  it,  and  even 
they  do  not  know  much,  because,  after  all,  electors  are  not  bricks  and 
>nortar,  and  it  is  more  difficult  to  calculate  householders  than  to  cal- 
culate houses.     It  is  quite  certain  that  a  very  large  addition  has  been 
'"^ad.e  to  the  constituencies,  all  from  the  wages-receiving  class,  which, 
witli  those  previously  on  the  roll,  will  give  that  class  a  clear  nimierical 
'"^•jority ;  or  if  well-informed  persons  insist  that  the  small  house- 
holders will  not  obtain  a  place  on  the  register,  this  is,  after  all,  a 
^^ection  of  time  and  a  matter  of  detail.     Whether  the  new  Reform 
^  "to  give  us  half  a  million  or  a  million  of  new  electors,  whether  it 
^  to  oome  into  practical  operation  in  '69  or  in  '79,  is  a  question  of 
^"^iiior  importance.      The  important  matter  is  that,  in  the  political 
^^^lance,  the  working  classes  are  legally  in  possession  of  a  great  nume- 
•■•oci/  preponderance. 

The  point  to  consider  is,  what  does  this  imply  ?     Because  nothing 

^  so  certain  a  test  of  ignorance  as  to  confound  in  politics  numerical 

^^^tili  practical  force.      In  problems  of  pure  mechanics  it  is  usual  to 

^■^uninate  the  question  of  friction  ;  in  political  and  social  problems  it 

fr'^quently  counts  for  from  50  to  90  per  cent.     What  must  be  allowed 

w  friction  in  the  working  of  the  new  electoral  machine  P 

I«t  us  take  the  various  items  of  the  problem  in  turn,  duly  setting 

^^^'^'npro  and  con.     There  can  be  no  doubt  that  working  men  are  not 

**®ly  to  arrive  instantaneously  at  the  mysteries  of  the  sixtj^-one  clauses 

^"^  seven  schedules  of  the  Act  which  the  House  of  Commons  found  it 

^  haid  to  follow,  and  crowds  of  potential  electors  will  not  come  into 

^®  register  at  all.     This,  however,  is  a  question  of  time  and  of  jmrty 

^"^SP^iiisation  alone.     As  soon  as  the  working  of  the  Act  is  properly 
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understood,  and  when  any  adequate  object  is  open  as  the  prize  of 
electioneering  energy,  the  new  engine  will  be  exerted  to  its  highest 
pressure.  If  the  strength  of  the  old  ramparts  lies  only  in  the  chance 
that  the  invaders  may  overlook  the  breach,  the  impregnability  of  the 
fortress  can  hardly  be  looked  upon  as  permanent. 

But  the  real  question  is,  how  will  the  new  electors  act  when  they 
get  to  the  poll,  for  thither  by  a  short  course  or  a  long  course  they 
will  infallibly  come  at  last  ?  To  suppose  that  the  chosen  representa- 
tives of  the  new  constituencies  will  be  the  mechanical  reflex  of  their 
individual  minds  would  be  gratuitous  pedantry.  It  never  has  been 
80,  and  it  never  will  be.  Elections  are  decided,  not  by  numbers,  but 
by  forces ;  they  are  won  like  battles  by  strokes  of  fortune  and 
energy,  not  like  competitive  examinations  by  the  mere  summation  of 
marks.  It  would  be  more  true  to  say  that  members  are  returned 
by  spontaneous  and  variable  groups  or  knots  of  men,  over  which  the 
constituency,  as  a  whole,  has  at  most  the  right  of  veto.  It  is  so 
wherever  the  opinion  of  a  body  of  men  takes  shape,  whether  as  the 
audience  of  a  theatre,  as  the  panel  in  a  jury-box,  or  as  guests  at  a 
dinner-table.  We  see  one  or  two  energetic  natures  or  social 
superiorities  modified  by  accident,  misconception,  or  intrigue,  deter- 
mine the  result.  Men  never  meet  together  anywhere.  Convocation 
always  excepted,  without  deciding  like  an  organic  whole,  and  not 
like  an  aggregate  of  atoms.  And  perhaps  no  single  member  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  imless  it  be  Sir  "W.  Heathcote,  truly  reflects 
the  average  mind  of  those  who  elect  him.  It  would  need  a  book  to 
trace  the  modes  in  which  these  forces  act.  Now  power,  now  prestige, 
discipline,  enthusiasm,  wealth,  loyalty,  luck,  and  stupidity  from  time 
to  time  carry  their  man  imder  favourable  conditions.  But  of  all 
these,  except  the  last,  the  most  constant  influence  after  all  is  that  foran 
of  power  which  is  the  necessary  attribute  of  wealth  when  it  has  wide 
ramifications,  and  holds  nimibers  of  men  in  its  grasp. 

If  these  forces  have  always  moved  the  decisions  of  masses  of  men, 
and  if  the  most  permanent  of  these  forces  be  the  power  of  wealth, 
what  earthly  cause  will  prevent  their  continuing  to  operate  hereafter  ? 
The  Reform  Bill  has  abolished  the  famous  compounder,  but  it  has 
not  abolished  human  nature.  Wealth  and  its  public  influence  will 
always  be  felt  in  any  society,  and  it  is  quite  right  that  it  should  be  so. 
How  much  more  in  a  social  system  so  complex  and  well  knit  as  ours  P 
Every  one  who  has  looked  attentively  into  the  prospects  of  at  least 
the  forthcoming  elections  sees  how  very  strong  wealth  and  rank  are 
certain  to  prove.  So  long  as  it  is  at  all  fair  sailing,  the  bxdk  of  the 
men  who  sit  in  St.  Stephen's  will  be  the  same  hearty  and  sensible 
gentlemen  who  now  give  the  tone  to  that  distinguished  Club.  And 
so  long  as  that  is  the  case,  the  pit  of  Tophet  and  Chaos-come-again 
will  be  adjourned,  at  any  rate,  till  this  day  six  months. 
Then  there  is  what  in  the  language  of  the  day  is  called  the 
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residuum.  ISo  doubt  at  all  that  a  large  number  of  the  possible  new 
electors  are  at  present  much  below  the  intelligence  of  the  average 
town  workman,  and  may  be  moved  by  corruption,  coercion,  or  osten- 
tation. Perhaps  for  one  election  or  so  it  will  be  found  that  the  Bill 
has  rather  widened  than  diminished  the  area  of  bribery;  and  it  is  far 
from  impossible  that  by  their  energy,  lavish  expenditure,  and  the 
personal  popularity  of  many  Tories  of  wealth  or  rank,  a  Conservative 
majority  may  be  seated  in  '69.  Watch  the  strength  of  the  party 
even  in  the  great  northern  towns,  in  Leeds,  Liverpool,  and  Bir- 
mingham. Study  the  history  of  the  last  election  at  that  model 
people's  borough  of  Bradford.  Keflect  on  that  strange  partisanship 
of  visible  power  which  the  untaught  poor  so  readily  put  on — ^half 
schoolboy,  half-menial,  as  when  a  crowd  on  a  racecourse  cheers  the 
colours  of  a  popular  nobleman. 

So  far  pro  the  theory  that  things  are  not  much  changed  by  the 
Bill.  There  is,  however,  something  to  be  said  per  contra.  The 
great  fact  of  the  new  franchise  is  this, — one  which  has  been  too 
persistently  ignored.  The  class  admitted  essentially  differ  in  kind 
from  the  old.  The  old  constituencies  stopping  short  below  the  small 
shopkeepers,  just  took  in  the  classes  who  form  a  recognised  part  of 
the  social  body  from  the  capitalist  point  of  view.  They  all  had,  and 
they  were  there  by  virtue  of  having,  at  least  some  small  amount  of 
realised  wealth.  They  all  employed  some  others.  They  all  belonged 
to  the  officer  class  of  the  social  army,  even  though  the  bulk  were 
only  sergeants  or  corporals.  They  all  had  a  native  veneration  for 
property,  and  all  the  notions,  superstitious  or  rational,  which  our 
social  history  has  accumulated  round  that  idea.  You  could  not  point 
the  moral  of  a  duke's  deer-forest  without  making  the  cheesemonger 
wince. 

All  this  is  changed  now  in  the  constituencies.  There  is  now  not 
only  a  large  number,  but  a  great  majority  of  the  electors  who  have 
no  property  at  all.  Many  of  them  have  not  half-a-crown  on  a 
Saturday  morning.  They  are  simply  full  privates  in  the  rank  and 
file,  and  not  even  corporals.  They  employ  no  one,  but  are  all 
employed  by  others.  They  never  have  been  admitted  as  fuU 
members  of  the  responsible  part  of  society.  The  theory  has  been, 
that  the  State  took  care  of  them ;  not  that  they  took  care  of  the 
State.  They  would  talk  over  the  duke's  deer-forest  upon  general 
principles,  as  they  9iight  discuss  Divine  Right  or  the  feudal  system, 
without  any  sense  of  profanity  or  indecorum  in  handling  such  a 
delicate  topic.  It  is  a  wild  calumny  in  those  who  pretend  that  the 
working  classes  are  hostile  to  the  institution  of  property,  or  will 
destroy  it  the  moment  they  obtain  the  power.  They  have  a  deep 
and  healthy  respect  for  it  in  itself — indeed,  a  truer  and  nobler  sense 
of  its  functions  than  any  other  class,  for  they  recognise  its  duties. 
But  the  gross  superstition  in  which  its  worship  is  surrounded  here 
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they  do  not  eharo,  that  superstition  which  Mr.  Mill  so  justly  finds  i 
be  barely  inteUigible.  They  venerate  property ;  but  they  venera 
still  more  social  well-being,  of  which  it  is  the  creature  and  il 
instrument.  They  have  never  been  reared  in  that  fierce,  jealoo 
absorbing,  and  blind  devotion  to  property,  in  all  its  accidents  ai 
phases,  as  a  holy  and  ineffable  mystery,  such  as  we  find  it  in  those  w] 
have  breathed  from  childhood  the  aristocratic  or  commercial  aim 
sphere  of  this  island.  They  have  not  been  nursed  from  their  cradl 
in  the  ever-present  sense  of  its  beneficent  mercies.  To  acquire  il 
true  British  dogged  instinct  of  property  you  must  be,  as  it  wer^  '' 
the  manner  bom." 

As  it  is  with  property,  so  is  it  with  the  other  grand  pillars  of  01 
social  system.  The  working  classes  have  a  real  regard  for  01 
Queen ;  but,  as  an  institution,  the  monarchy  is  to  them  a  fact,  not 
dispensation.  They  are  not  disaffected  towards  the  Constitution,  bi 
they  have  no  vital  and  saving  faith  in  it,  and  they  never  will  han 
They  accept  the  status  quo,  and  that  is  the  end  of  it.  The  Ghuzc 
and  the  rest  in  the  same  manner.  The  beautiful  mechanism  of  01 
glorious  Constitution;  the  subtler  mysteries  of  our  administratis 
and  parliamentary  organism;  the  wheels  within  wheels  of  sel 
government,  which  our  cheesemonger  feels  down  to  the  sacn 
independence  of  his  own  weights  and  measures ;  the  grand  ideal 
the  parish ;  the  knotted  torso  of  our  colossal  law ;  and  all  that  whL 
culminates  in  the  jury-box  of  our  Saxon  ancestors, — these  a 
venerable  things  which  he  half-admires  and  half- wonders  at,  like  H^ 
objects  of  antiquity  in  the  British  Museum,  understanding  here  a3 
there.  They  are  things  which  he  has  never  been  called  upon  pifl 
tically  to  work,  and  of  which  he  has  never  in  person  realiaed  A 
blessings.  Thus  he  has  none  of  our  cheesemonger's  abiding  sensor 
personal  interest  in  the  "  system."  He  accepts  the  system,  but 
is  not  of  it.  The  ''  system,"  if  you  come  to  argue  it,  is  with  him 
open  question. 

Now  the  want  of  a  very  definite  enthusiasm  for  the  British  ec 
stitution  would  not  bo  of  any  singular  importance  if  the  moral  9k 
intellectual  tone  of  the  new  electors  was  at  all  the  same  as  thafe 
the  old.  But  it  is  utterly  imlike  it.  There  is  no  greater  break 
our  class  hierarchy  than  that  between  the  lowest  of  the  properts 
classes  and  the  highest  of  the  non-propertied  classes.  In  all  tl 
makes  political  force,  in  breadth  of  view,  in  power  of  combinati^ 
in  social  spirit,  and  in  loyalty  to  their  leaders,  the  latter  are  i 
measurably  superior.  It  is  just  this  immense  difference  in  mO 
qualities  between  the  two  which  men  persist  in  forgetting.  ^ 
trader,  whatever  his  rank  in  his  own  class,  by  the  condition^^ 
his  life  is  absorbed  in  petty  economic  details,  is  harassed  by 
anxieties  of  traffic,  trained  to  ceaseless  competition,  jealous,  cautL^ 
self-contained,  and  intensely  and  narrowly  practicaL    These  are  ^ 
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the  qualities  which  make  the  fortunes,  but  unmake  the  politician. 
^Vliat  helpless  puppets  in  Parliament  are  those  keen  men  of  business, 
wlxose  wary  genius  has  amassed  fortunes  !    What  a  spectacle  of  mean 
stupidity  is  the  typical  cheesemonger  crowing  on  his  own  vestry! 
Tbe  w^kman,  whatever  his  rank  in  his  own  order,  is  just  the  reverse, 
— imprudent,  generous,  social,  and  imaginative.     The  only  occupa- 
tion for  his  brain  is  the  study  of  public  questions ;  his  only  strength 
is  in  combination ;  his  ignorance  of  all  the  instincts  and  habits  of 
bufliness  makes  him  prone  to  visions,  Utopias,  doctrines ;  whilst  his 
moral  nature  having  no  true  opening  except  in  dom^tic  and  social 
fioeling,  his  whole  strength  is  given  to  unreflective  and  unsystematised 
ideas.    HbH  the  bitterness  with  which  the  battle  of  TTnionism  rages 
between  the  employing  and  employed  classes  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
ike  workman  cannot  conceive  men  seriously  choosing  to  live  under 
the  system  of  competition,  and  the  capitalist  cannot  conceive  men 
lioiiestly  preferring  the  rule  of  combination.     Both  systems  and  both 
these  chiuacters  have  their  great  merits,  and  both  are  indispensable 
to  the  welfare  of  society.     But  political  vigour  belongs  to  the  social, 
iiid  not  to  the  individual  type. 

The  workmen  of  course  have  their  special  failings,  looseness  of 
thought,  credulity,  ignorance,  and  a  naif  readiness  to  settle  things 
offliand  which  makes  thoughtM  men  shudder.  These  would  make 
them  very  bad  administrators  or  senators,  no  doubt.  But  they  are 
Aot  exactly  political  weaknesses.  On  the  contrary,  they  just  lead 
them  to  that  temper  of  enthusiasm,  energy,  and  faith  in  themselves 
Fluch  make  a  set  of  men  formidable.  The  result  is  that  they  are 
fifed  by  ideas  to  a  degree  that  no  other  class  in  the  community  are  ; 
*>^d  then  they  act  with  a  decision  which  is  startling  to  men  accustomed 
to  the  intricacies  of  business.  In  place  of  that  stony  impenetrability 
t^  mere  doctrines  which  marks  the  whole  business  class,  the  work- 
■Uan  have  an  overabundant  proneness  to  them.  It  is  the  fashion  to 
tttlk  of  the  English  impatience  of  mere  ideas,  and  this  phrase  is  just 
*ix  instance  of  this  stony  impenetrability  itself.  It  is  the  mark  of 
ttie  governing  classes  and  the  commercial  classes  proper,  and  of  them 
^lone.  The  great  English  brains,  the  poets,  the  thinkers,  and  the 
^ii^nBhsts  are  pre-eminently  gifted  with  ideas,  and  the  bulk  of  the 
^liglish  people  have  at  least  their  fair  share.  The  typical  wooden 
**  piictical "  man  represents  only  about  a  tenth  of  our  people, — just 
^  classes  which  have  been  saturated  with  Constitutionalism  and 
^^ititestantism.  The  brains  and  the  hands  are  perfectly  free  both  from 
Cttie  and  effect.  When  the  practical  Englishman  stumbles  against 
what  he  concludes  is  an  idea,  he  at  once  cries  out  that  it  is  a  French 

• 

'■^ortation,  just  as  the  Times  denounces  amorcellenient  (sic)  if  any 
{*•  flpeaks  of  the  land.  The  capacity  for  political  ideas  is  not  French, 
Jt  n  only  democratic.     We  call  it  French  because  the  democracy  in 
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France  is  more  in  the  ascendant  than  here.     But  it  belongs  to  t 
democracy  of  Europe,  and  to  the  English  as  much  as  to  any. 

The  English  democracy,  in  fact,  are  acutely  susceptible  of  ideaa 
indeed,  are  the  only  large  class  in  England  who  are — and  capable 
heartily  combining  to  carry  those  ideas  into  practical  result.  But  it 
not  merely  a  capacity  for  ideas :  it  is  a  capacity  for  generous  sentimei 
which  marks  their  aim.  The  ideas  which  dominate  them  are  ideas 
social  good,  of  a  higher  order  of  life,  of  mutual  help,  not  always  y( 
wise,  but  usually  vigorous.  Along  with  this  is  a  spontaneous  tv 
for  combination,  organisation,  and  adhesion  to  leadersi — a  qual 
eminently  un-English,  if  nothing  is  English  but  what  is  middle  cL 
— ^but  eminently  English,  if  it  is  possible  to  be  at  once  English  a 
republican.  In  spite  of  all  the  merriment  which  it  may  occasion 
some  sprightly  persons,  I  deliberately  repeat  that  the  upper  orden 
the  workmen  possess  higher  and  stronger  social  capabilities  than  m 
other  class.  This  is  not  identical  with  political  wisdom,  but  it  is  identic 
with  political  force.  This  is  really  a  matter  on  which  mere  litera 
criticism  can  give  us  nothing  but  bona  mots.  Those  only  who  ha 
known  in  personal  friendship  the  better  as  well  as  the  average  men 
this  order  can  fairly  estimate  their  value.  The  conditions  of  puU 
agitation  in  England  arc  unusually  dangerous  to  the  promine 
agitators  of  all  classes,  and  the  working  class,  like  the  rest,  won 
suffer  unjustly,  if  judged  by  all  those  who  profess  to  speak  in  thi 
name.  It  is  usual,  moreover,  to  forget  how  completely  the  artific 
training  of  the  educated  public  imposes  a  conventional  restraint 
manner  on  all !  that  they  do,  and  that  imeducated  workmen  g 
wholly  unskilled  in  the  art  of  casting  a  plausible  veil  over  th^ 
weaknesses.  The  jealousies,  the  vanity,  the  intrigues  to  whi 
statesmen  give  high  constitutional  names,  are  seen  in  the  people 
their  crude  and  naked  deformity.  Nothing  but  long  habit  andstiE 
can  enable  us  truly  to  estimate  a  class  which  society  regards  in  effS 
as  something  like  another  nation  or  race.  And  opinions  not  bac 
on  such  knowledge  are  epigrams,  but  they  are  not  evidence. 

It  is  this  proneness  to  general  ideas,  this  instinct  of  falling  ia 
discipline,  and  active  sympathy  with  leaders,  which  marks  off  4 
workman  so  distinctly  from  the  shopkeeper.  They  differ  more  ccp 
pletely  than  men  in  the  same  nation  living  side  by  side  often 
Consider  the  intense  enthusiasm  which  men  like  Mr.  Gladstc^ 
Mr.  Bright,  and  Mr.  Mill  awaken  in  the  mind  of  the  working  dm 
It  may  give  them  some  day  a  force  before  which  the  vestries  v 
wither  up  like  tow.  The  writer  was  the  other  day  exploring  a  c 
mine,  and  chancing  to  ask  some  grimy  bare  colliers,  hewing  away 
the  dim  air,  in  what  part  of  the  workings  we  were,  they  tdd  1 
with  some  pride  that  they  called  it  the  ''MiU  End,'^  after 
member  for  Westminster.    A  trifle  this,  but  a  matter  for  thon-i 
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tlia.t  those  rough  hewers,  groping  all  their  night  of  days  in  those 
clioldng  cells  of  coal  could  be  thinking  of  the  author  of  a  "  System 
of  Xiogic  "  and  of  the  pamphlet  on  the  Condition  of  Ireland. 

^gain,  the  argument  respecting  the  residuum  must  not  be  pushed 
too  far.     No  doubt  the  lower  strata  of  the  new  constituencies,  chiefly 
in  the  small  boroughs,  have  very  dubious  political  virtues,  and  may 
for  one  or  two  elections  prove  very  tractable  indeed.     But  what  a 
fool's  paradise  to  trust  in  as  a  permanence !     As  the  small  con- 
stituencies are  disfranchised,  and  the  growth  of  education  advances, 
and  the  power  of  the  working  class  becomes  consolidated,  it  is 
inevitable  that  workmen  of  all  classes  will  more  or  less  amalgamate. 
In  ordinary  times  there  would  be  much  to  keep  them  distinct. 
Great  is  beer,  especially  seductive  whilst  men  are  tolerably  com- 
fortable and  have  bread  to  eat  with  the  beer.     But  let  us  see  a  great 
national  panic  or  passion ;  wait  till  some  fixed  idea  seizes  on  the  popular 
mind  like  a  religion,  and  where  will  the  power  of  beer  be  then  P 

The  desperate  attempt  of  the  opponents  of  Unionism  to  stir  up  the 
lofwer  strata  of  workmen  against  the  higher  has  proved  a  complete 
fidlure.  It  is  very  well  for  the  governing  classes  to  rely  on  the 
residuum  now,  but  what  will  it  be  when  the  people  are  violently 
aroused — the  time  when  you  really  want  your  residuum?  King 
Bomba  relied  on  his  residuum — the  lazzaroni  of  Naples ;  and  they 
did  him  good  service  before  the  earth  began  to  rock  beneath  him. 
But  on  which  side  were  the  lazzaroni  when  Garibaldi  came  ? 

This  being  true  of  the  new  electors,  the  old  ways  of  managing 
constituencies  must  be  somewhat  revised.  All  the  old  influences  of 
self-interest,  habit,  prestige,  great  as  they  will  be,  will  not  carry  the 
weight  they  have  hitherto  done.  The  governing  classes  will  have 
to  learn  a  new  style  of  governing.  In  stepping  from  the  wages- 
pving  to  the  wages-receiving  class,  they  have  passed  into  a  new 
moral  and  social  atmosphere.  The  old  principles  of  human  nature 
^d  our  social  order  will  be  the  same,  but  the  system  will  be  essen- 
My  modified,  and  subject  to  very  new  and  remarkable  impulses. 

Iq  fact,  the  change  which  has  been  made  is  one  which,  from  its 
^ture,  cannot  be  immediately  tested.  It  is  not  that  a  great  revolu- 
^on  has  been  eflFected,  but  that  great  possibilities  of  revolution  have, 
^atil  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  are  opened,  all  will  remain  very 
Diuch  as  before.  Power  and  wealth  will  control  elections ;  the  rich 
governing  class  will  furnish  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  members. 
The  corrupt  boroughs,  the  bribery  system,  the  nominee  system,  the 
jobbing  system  wiU  perish  hard  and  slowly.  Rank  will  exert  its 
"Die-honoured  spell,  petty  interests  will  divide  constituencies  as  of 
^  and  Beer  will  be  king  time  and  again.  The  Millennium  that 
4e  Radical  hails,  the  Chaos  that  the  Tory  dreads,  are  alike  the 
^'^ation  of  delusion  or  of  panic.     The  whole  thing  is  in  embryo  as 
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yet.  The  workmen  are  capable  of  great  transforming  ideas,  it 
true ;  but  the  ideas  are  not  forthcoming — ^they  have  yet  to  be  frame 
or  at  least  to  be  promulgated.  They  have  a  great  sense  of  aditesic 
to  their  chiefs ;  but  great  revolutionary  chiefs  are  in  their  cradl 
or  at  school.  The  workmen  have  a  native  instinct  for  vigorcr 
action.  But  the  social  force  of  Conservatism  is  at  present  qui 
paramoimt.  Hence,  with  ideas  still  incoherent  and  imset,  witha 
immediate  leaders  of  any  genius,  and  a  dense  phalanx  of  materi 
opposition  before  them,  the  new  electors  are  certainly  not  likely  i 
sweep  the  board ;  and  to  all  appearance  we  may  say  that  nothing 
changed,  but  that  there  are  a  million  of  new  electors,  more  or  less- 
nothing,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  surface. 

Has  nothing,  then,  been  done  ?  and  have  the  rhetoric  and  d 
vigils  of  so  many  sessions  been  in  vain  ?  Yes !  an  immense  mr 
has  been  done.  By  transposing  the  legal  balance  of  power  from  C 
wages-paying  to  the  wages-earning  class,  a  great  moral  change  Ii 
been  effected.  The  new  power  will  slowly  consolidate  and  feel 
strength,  and  will  be  long  in  doing  so.  But  in  the  meantime  t: 
barriers  and  outworks  which  fenced  about  the  arcana  of  State  8 
gone.  The  veil  of  the  temple  (reared  by  the  Whigs  in  '88)  b 
been  rent  asunder,  and  priests,  acolytes,  and  worshippers  are  mingl 
together  in  a  mass.  The  elaborate  system  of  checks  and  counts 
checks  by  which  the  great  and  good  men  who  have  governed 
for  two  centuries  kept  public  opinion  at  bay  is  all  gone,  at  m 
rate  in  strictness  of  law.  Through  what  a  jxmgle  of  public  m^ 
ings,  of  deputations,  of  parliamentary  resolutions,  of  press  eloquen 
of  battling  in  committees,  and  lobbying  of  members  did  it  need_ 
pass  a  single  acknowledged  reform  into  law!  Now,  as  by  hum 
ordained,  the  people  have  only  really  to  wish  a  thing  done,  e 
to  [mean  to  have  it  done,  and  it  will  be  done.  They  are  not  Vk 
to  attempt  it,  but  the  process  is  infinitely  simplified  if  they  c 
The  old  British  Constitution,  as  invented  by  the  saviours  of  socL 
at  that  great  and  glorious  era,  resembled  nothing  in  the  world- 
much  as  the  famous  automaton  chessman.  In  that  ingenious  toy 
amazed  spectator  was  shown  a  midtitude  of  wheels,  cranks,  and  poUtf 
saw  the  clockwork  elaborately  wound  up,  and  heard  it  move  wife 
strange  and  rumbling  sound.  The  pieces,  we  know,  were  all  the  t " 
really  worked  by  a  concealed  player  behind,  who  viewed  the  1x3 
through  the  sleeve  of  the  figure,  behind  which  sleeve  he  no  dc^ 
occasionally  laughed  at  his  dupes.  Mr.  Disraeli  now,  who  lovs 
surprise,  has  simply  opened  the  doors,  discarded  the  clockwork, 
shown  us  the  man.  The  wheels  and  the  pidleys  are  not  needed  n.  * 
we  shall  hear  no  more  that  strange  and  rumbling  sound ;  we  seer 
man,  and  we  sit  down  to  play  a  simple  game  of  chess — ^king,  bis-^ 
knight,  and  pawn — and  no  legerdemain  for  the  future. 
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7o  sum  up  then  the  yarious  features  of  this  great  change^  we  may 
that  they  are  indirect,  not  direct ;  future,  not  immediate ;  latent,  not 
<ya  the  surfEice.     In  a  word,  it  is  a  nwral  change ;  a  new  power,  a  new 
tone,  new  possibilities  exist.     The  old  class  of  men,  or  men  very  like 
ihem,  for  the  present  will  continue  to  sit  in  the  House,  but  imder 
Tery  different  conditions,  and  with  an  altered  sense  of  responsibility. 
^When  the  legal  supremacy  in  the  State  is  vested  in  an  order  of  men  in 
^hom,  at  least,  is  latent  motive  power  so  vast — ^men  craving  for  some- 
thing to  be  done,  capable  of  blazing  up  some  day  if  they  find  nothing 
done-— perhaps  something  will  be  done.     The  victorious  soldiers  of 
CsBar  are  no  longer  on  the  Rhine  or  the  Shone,  separated  by  half 
a  continent  from  a  majestic  senate  at  home.     They  have  not  burst  in 
xqpon  the  State,  but  they  stand  beside  the  Rubicon,  whilst  our  con- 
script fathers  anxiously  deliberate  in  the  Capitol.  0,  conscript  fathers, 
be  wise  in  time,  for  there  is  little  to  keep  them  from  crossing  that 
historic  stream ! 

Haying  thus  tried  to  weigh  the  force  of  the  new  element  which 

has  been  brought  in,  let  us  turn  to  the  condition  of  the  old  elements 

which  remain.     For  it  will  be  of  small  consequence  that  the  invading 

ftroe  is  strong,  if  the  defending  retains  undiminished  strength.    But 

does  it  P    It  is  impossible  to  get  over  the  impression  that  the  Great 

l&rrender  of  last  year  has  in  it  the  character  of  panic.     Explain 

^  as  men  will,  there  was  the  air  of  irresolution,  distrust,  and  dis- 

^''ganifiation  about  it  which  marks  a  retreat.     Now  in  a  retreat  it  is 

^e   first   league  backwards  which  is  decisive,  and  is  never  taken 

«U  all  morale  is  gone.     The  trumpets  of  the  besiegers  gave  no  sound 

■^  overwhelming — indeed,  many  thought  it  somewhat  discordant  and 

^in — and  lo !  the  walls  of  Jericho  fell,  to  the  astonishment  equally 

^  those  within  and  those  without.     A  party  which  thus  "  turns  its 

*^*ck  upon  itself  with  no  adequate  motive,  and  with  every  appearance 

^f  not  intending  to  do  so,  has  given  fatal  symptoms  of  deep-seated 

Weakness  within. 

It  is  a  very  striking,  and  from  any  point  of  view  a  very  ominous, 
^•ct,  how  feeble  the  various  forms    of  authority  arc  growing   in 
^iiis  country.     Ministers,    Governments,   Parliaments,   parties,   all 
yidd  to  a  mere  push,  squeeze  with  a  slight  pressure,  collapse  mys- 
teriously without  warning.     A  ministry  now  dare  hardly  bring  in  a 
«31  to  touch  a  corporation.     If  the  corporation  struggles,  a  cabinet 
^ronUes  down  to  its  subordinates,  and  yields,  procrastinates,  or  com- 
promises. Governments  are  plainly  unable  to  keep  a  mob  in  check,  and 
tte  afraid  to  try  imless  they  have  twenty  thousand  shopkeepers  as 
•pecial  constables  to  back  them.     The  whole  House  of  Commons  dares 
^wrt  &ce  a  committee  of  indignant  pork-butchers.     A  cabinet  minister 
iaa  a  poor  chance  with  a  vestrj-man.     And  a  gas  company  can  flout 
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King,  Lords,  and  Commons.  The  very  principle  of  authority  fca 
good  ends  as  well  as  bad  has  been  put  to  scorn  by  the  weakness  ^ 
men  in  authority.  They  do  not  believe  in  themselves,  and  they  d 
not  believe  in  each  other. 

Now  the  serious  side  of  the  loss  of  prestige  to  authority  is  that  ii 
this  country  it  is  practically  denuded  of  real  power.     The  Emperoi 
of  Kussia  might  very  safely  inaugurate  universal  suffrage ;  and  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  can  hold  his  own  in  spite  of  it.     The  master 
of  eighty  legions  has  always  his  material  strength  to  fall  back  on,  if 
he  gets  the  worst  of  an  election  or  a  debate.     A  centralised  bureau- 
cratic system  gives  a  great  resisting  force  to  the  hand  that  commands 
the   Executive.      Our  Executive  has   nothing  to   fall   back  npon. 
There  are  practically  no  reserves.     The  few  bayonets  and  sabres  here 
and  there  are  perfectly  powerless  before  the  masses,  if  the  people 
really  took  it  into  their  heads  to  move ;  beside  which,  it  is  an  in- 
strument that  they  dare  not  in  practice  rely  on.     A  few  redcoats  may 
be  called  on  to  suppress  a  vulgar  riot ;  but  the  first  blood  of  the 
people  shed  by  troops  in  a  really  popular  cause  would,  as  we  all 
know,  make  the  Briton  boil  in  a  very  ugly  manner.     There  are  only 
the  police,  hardly  a  match  for  the  "  roughs,"  as  we  know  to  our  cost 
The  Government  would  be  mad  which  seriously  attempted  to  face  an 
angry  people  on  the  strength  of  seven  thousand  police  staves.   It 
was  verj'  easy  to  abuse  an  unlucky  set  of  ministers  about  Hyde  Part 
But  what  were  they  to  do  ?     To  have  used  the  army  would  have  be® 
the  end  of  the  British  constitution.     There  were  seven  thousand 
policemen,  but  what  are  they  among  so  many  ?     The  Executive  m 
this  country  has  absolutely  nothing  to  fall  back  upon  but  the  special 
constable,  the  moral  support  of  the  cheesemonger  and  the  pork-butcher* 
Real  and  powerful  so  long  as  the  pork-butcher  is  in  good  humour. 
But  wait  till  the  windows  of  the  pork-shop  are  being  smashed,  and 
all  about  a  quarrel  to  keep  you  in  office,  and  you  will  see  the  un- 
grateful pork-butcher  turn  and  rend  you  like  one  of  his  own  herd. 

Executive  system  (if  system  it  xian  be  called)  is  in  this  coimtry  » 
utterly  disjointed  and  weak  that  its  material  forces  in  resistance  are 
almost  nothing.     Property  has,  no  doubt,  an  enormous  social  and 
moral  vih  ificrtice.     But  Government,  as  such,  has  singularly  small 
material  forces.     Our  greatest  soldier  in  this  age  saw  it  perfectly> 
and  so  did  Lord  Derby  last  year.     The  fact  is  that  our  political 
organism  of  the  constitutional  tjrpe  was  based  on  a  totally  differen* 
thcorj^  from  tliat  of  force  at  all.     The  governing  classes  never  p^ 
tended  to  rely  on  force.     They  trusted  to  maintain  their  supreJO^^ 
by  their  social   power,  and   their   skill   in  working    the  macbi^ 
Local  self-government,  representation  of  the  people,  civil  libetQ' 
was  all  the  cry,  until  at  last  the  tone  of  English  public  life  bec^^ 
saturated  with  ideas  of  rule  by  consent,  and  not  by  force.    "^^ 
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Lccllent  theories — but  you  must  abide  by  them,  and  never  dream 
'  force,  for  you  have  cut  yourself  off  from  the  right  to  appeal  to  it. 
he  least  suggestion  of  force  puts  the  governing  classes  in  an  out- 
igeously  false  position,  and  arrays  against  them  all  the  noble 
intiments  of  liberty  on  which  they  based  their  own  title  to  rule, 
tub  blusterers  jeering  at  trades'  unionists  in  Pall  Mall  may  talk 
boot  grapeshot  and  dragoons,  but  men  with  heads  on  their  shoulders 
now  that  an  appeal  to  force  would  be  the  end  of  English  society ; 
nd  what  is  even  more  to  the  purpose,  that  there  is  no  force  to  appeal 
X  Hence  it  comes  that  so  many  proud  fortresses  of  Conservatism 
iiye  been  surrendered  at  discretion  by  commanders  who  felt  with  a 
ttig  that  their  magazines  were  absolutely  empty.  During  the 
American  war  the  Northern  armies  were  long  kept  at  bay  by  some 
ramendous  earthworks  bristling  with  cannon.  One  night  the  trenches 
rere  sQently  evacuated,  and  the  terrible  pieces  were  found  to  be 
tinted  wood.  So  for  years  the  governing  classes  had  kept  Democracy 
.t  bay  behind  some  imposing  ramparts.  But  one  day  the  Reform 
ieague  discovered  that  they  were  moimted  with  canvas  and  logs. 

80  that  however  feeble  the  forces  of  progress  may  be,  they  can 
Midly  be  feebler  than  those  of  Conservatism.  But  this  feebleness 
n  nuiterial  strength  is  nothing  to  the  feebleness  of  motive  principles 
Qod  ideas.  In  Uie  days  of  Burke  or  Pitt,  nay,  of  Castlereagh  and 
burning,  there  was  a  potent  and  deep  enthusiasm  for  the  system  as 
k  whole,  and  a  real  faith  of  its  resting  on  truth  and  reason.  Who 
^  any  enthusiasm  for  the  system  now  ?  A  few  clever  men  find 
beir  account  in  defending  it  with  purely  professional  zeal.  But  as 
^  role  the  men  of  brain  are  heartily  weary  and  ashamed  of  it.  In 
*ci,  the  intellectual  class  is  cordially  disaffected.  They  despise  the 
^e  apparatus,  they  dislike  it  intensely,  and  they  resent  its  thrall, 
rhe  constitutional,  Protestant,  mercantile  imposture  they  can  in  their 
^*rtB  endure  no  more.  The  religion  of  Parliament,  Bible,  and  Free 
Ende  has  degenerated  into  a  self-seeking  cant.  They  feel  in  how 
^^j  things  this  system  falls  short  of  much  that  is  seen  in  every 
Mntinental  system,  how  much  more  it  falls  short,  of  any  decent  ideal, 
'tigthia  stony  impenetrability  to  ideas,  of  which  the  British  middle 
da«  have  made  a  sort  of  gospel,  and  in  which  the  aristocratic  class 
(vhoooght  to  know  better)  please  to  encourage  them,  that  so  revolts 
■Bttn  of  any  cultivation  and  a  grain  of  imagination.  AVhere  is 
"^  an  one  to  be  found,  not  absolutely  absorbed  in  politics  or  business, 
^  i»  not  visibly  mocking  at  the  whole  apparatus  in  his  heart  ?  A 
*^y  writer  of  this  class  has  opportunely  transplanted  the  German 
'^^'W  of  Philistine.  This  happily  describes  that  insurrection  of  the 
"^against  the  official  and  mercantile  thrall  which  has  driven  those 
''^believe  in  the  force  of  ideas  into  closer  s}Tnpathy  with  the  people. 

^f  there  be  anything  in  this,  it  is  clear  that  the  rule  of  this 

^^^  UI.  N.S.  D  D 
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country  will  have  shortly  to  be  carried  on  under  verj'^  altered  cor 
ditions.  There  is  nothing  to  drive  any  one  into  a  paroxysm  of  alam 
It  would  be  most  unreasonable  to  accuse  the  present  or  any  oth« 
TVTiter  who  tries  to  examine  the  facts  as  thcv  are,  of  incendiai 
designs.  Wo  do  not  create  this  state  of  things  ;  we  only  point  to  i 
consequences.  The  form  and  the  organ  in  which  these  remarks  a 
oflered  plainly  exclude  any  appeal  to  popular  passions.  This 
obviously  not  the  language  of  demagoguism,  but  of  criticism.  Tl 
fact  remains.  The  Government  of  this  country  has  hereafter  to  1 
carried  on  under  new  conditions. 

Now  let  us  cast  our  eyes  back  for  a  few  generations  over  th 
history  of  our  actual  parliamentary  Government.  In  form  and  in  name 
since  the  "  great  and  glorious  "  era,  the  elected  representatives  oi 
the  nation  have  ruled  this  country.  But  no  man  in  his  senses  reall? 
believes  that  a  motley  crowd  of  658  (or  whatever  else  be  now  the 
magical  number)  have  really  gocenied  anything.  The  grand  com- 
mercial and  colonial  development  of  the  last  centur}%  the  Indian 
empire,  the  tremendous  duel  with  the  French  Revolution,  the  gr««t 
Liberal  policy  which  culminated  in  free  trade,  were  not  carried  out  by 
an  executive  mob.  Practically  the  governing  class,  a  true  aristocr»cy» 
possessed  the  entire  control  over  Parliament  and  the  executiTe 
machine.  Like  every  other  aristocracy  with  any  life  in  it,  they 
followed  the  great  houses,  and  the  great  houses  put  forward  and  sup- 
ported capable  administrators.  The  Government  accordingly  Wtf 
really  and  essentially  an  aristocracy ;  not  in  itself  the  highest  tyi* 
of  government,  as  this  was  far  from  being  the  purest  type  of  ^ 
aristocracy,  but  still  a  form  of  government  quite  capable  of  ruling  » 
great  coimtry's  destinies  with  some  initiative  and  some  vigour ;  ^ 
if  with  no  great  foresight,  at  least  without  collapse. 

But  of  late  the  popidar  element  admitted  to  Parliament  by  ^ 
Reform  of  1832  has  been  steadily  growing  in  extent,  until  ^ 
effective  hold  over  Parliament  and  the  Executive  has  almost  sKpp* 
from  the  governing  class.  England  is  now  hardly  an  aristocw^f 
except  socially,  and  for  purposes  of  resistance.  Politically,  t*^ 
governing  class  hold  office,  but  they  do  not  rule.  What  they  did  to 
the  monarchy  has  been  done  to  them.  They  reign,  but  do  not  gove"*' 
They  can  prevent  anything  being  done,  but  they  cannot  do  anytW' 
Their  power  of  initiation  is  reduced  to  a  minimum  ;  their  power  oi 
compulsion  to  zero.  It  has  gone  so  far  that  they  forswear  as  ^ 
odious  imputation  the  suggestion  of  ever  dreaming  to  initiate  tf^?' 
thing  or  compel  anybody,  and  real  government  implies  initiative  •* 
well  as  compulsion.  Hence  a  House  of  Commons  and  a  Govenuo^ 
which  talk,  and  cozen,  and  procrastinate,  and  compromise,  ^ 
smother  everything  in  turn.  In  fact,  imder  the  constitutional  r^?*"*^' 
government  was  only  possible  because  the  practice  did  not  corre?*^ 
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with  the  theorj' ;  and  now  they  have  changed  it  so  that  the  practice 
must  ultimately  correspond  with  the  theory. 

Unluckily,  however,  this  silent  crumbling  of  the  governmental 
edifice  (as  raised  by  the  great  and  good  men  of  '88)  occurs  just  at  the 
very  epoch  when  a  ^-igorous  working  machine  is  particularly  needed. 
Direct  parliamentary  government  is  a  magnificent  institution  in  its 
own  sphere.  There  are  many  things  which  it  can  effect  in  a  verj" 
spirited  way.  The  removal  of  ancient  feudal  abuses,  the  redress  of 
sftnguinary  or  effete  laws,  the  abolition  of  monopolies,  the  destruc- 
iit€  and  equalising  process  of  government,  it  can  very  properly 
undertake.  The  great  and  legitimate  triumphs  of  parliamentary 
goyemment  have  been  all  of  this  class.  The  conduct  of  commercial 
wars,  imperial  aggrandisement,  the  reform  of  our  murderous  code, 
the  greater  equalisation  of  taxation,  the  abolition  of  slaver}%  intole- 
rance, and  protection,  are  all  works  of  this  negative  kind. 

The  tasks  set  to  this  age  are  very  different.  Wo  have  now  to  face 
Hieconsfrttctire  pi*oblems  of  government,  the  remedial  pix>ce8s  of  rule — 
ppoblenis  of  curious  difficulty,  impossible  to  anything  but  concentra- 
tion and  genius.  Xow  these  are  just  the  questions  for  which  direct 
parliamentary  action  is  extraordinarily  unfit.  Our  social  and  indus- 
trial system,  imder  the  expansion  which  followed  the  removal  of  its 
fetters,  has  thrown  out  new  and  appalling  forms  of  misery,  strife, 
•nd  anarchy.  There  gi'ows,  festers,  and  reproduces  itself  that  dismal 
pBuper  population,  filling  half  counties,  quarters  of  cities,  a  huge 
twnour  in  the  body  politic,  which  it  eats  up  with  its  parasitical 
•warm.  There  is  the  housing  of  our  crowded  poor,  forced  by  the 
pdaces  of  wealth  into  closer  and  more  poisonous  quarters.  How 
^wig  is  society  to  continue  inactive  in  the  presence  of  a  disease  so 
odious  and  so  dangerous  ?  The  great  sanitary  question  at  which  wo 
luive  as  yet  but  timidly  nibbled,  the  whole  question  of  preventing 
^Hdemics  and  providing  the  first  necessaries  of  health,  grows  ever 
^ttwe  pressing  and  more  difficult.  Then  there  is  the  vexed  question 
tf  the  land.  It  is  no  use  disputing  it,  the  people  have  made  up 
their  minds  that  the  soil  of  this  country  shall  no  longer  be  held  on 
^  present  irresponsible  tenure.  Certain  it  is  that  the  agricultural 
Uoorer  is  in  a  condition  in  which  he  ought  not  to  be,  and  in  which 
ho  will  not  long  consent  to  remain.  The  reorganisation  of  our 
J^tional  education,  both  primarf^,  secondary,  and  superior,  requires 
•kill  and  care  of  the  highest  kind.  The  reconstruction  of  the  whole 
kgal  system  is  a  task  at  once  gigantic  and  indispensable.  Lastly, 
we  sta^  of  Ireland  is  one  not  for  trumperj'  revision  of  details,  but 
fct  great  and  creative  statesmanship. 

These  are  the  pi^blems  which  await  this  age.  None  but  a  few 
••lota  with  a  theorj^  no  politician  worthy  of  the  name,  seriously 
Wierea  they  are  questions  which  are  wholly  beyond  the  sphere  of 

dd2 
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government.  It  is  certain  that  they  are  questions  which  Goven^ 
ment  cannot  long  neglect.  For  as  civilisation  gives  us  the  increase 
knowledge  and  sense  of  duty  by  which  great  problems  may  t 
solved,  it  deepens  and  extends  the  violence  of  the  disorders  wi% 
which  we  have  to  deal.  But  these  are  problems  of  the  highest  ordei] 
requiring  profound  sagacity  to  eliminate  their  causes,  patience  to  dia 
tinguish  complicate  sjonptoms,  concentration  to  grasp  the  depth  ai^j 
reach  of  the  problem,  an  instinct  for  adaptation  to  special  conditiaxu^ 
a  freedom  from  interruption  to  carry  out  a  system  of  action,  power 
to  apply  the  remedies  with  force,  and  a  recognised  mastery  of  tbe 
situation. 

Such  being  the  conditions  of  the  task,  could  human  ingenuitj 
devise  a  machine  for  solving  it  more  impracticable  than  the  curreDt 
type  of  parliamentary  administration  ?  Let  us  clearly  make  it  umiBt- 
stood  that  there  is  no  question  here  suggested  as  to  the  constitutioDil 
supremacy  of  the  House  of  Commons.  That,  as  a  practical  matter^ 
is  an  admitted  basis.  The  question  is  whether  real  government  of 
this  order  can  be  looked  for  unless  by  a  great  modification  in  the 
course  of  parliamentary  procedure.  The  system  of  debating  (originally 
one  would  presume  a  mere  aid  to  legislation)  has  grown  out  into  a 
principal  object,  a  great  end  in  itself,  with  a  special  set  of  rules  and 
notions  which  have  no  connection  whatever  with  efficient  law-making. 
Men  are  made  ministers,  under-ministers,  and  secretaries,  juiff^ 
ambassadors,  governors,  consuls,  anything  in  the  world,  by  more  or 
less  readiness  in  putting  together  a  few  adroit  sentences,  orinjiwt 
hitting  the  conventional  temper  of  a  crowd  of  men  possessed  with  a 
sort  of  jealous  common  sense,  and  very  moderate  statesman-lib 
capacity.  The  thing  is  too  ancient  a  by- word  to  be  dwelt  on  hs^ 
AM  that  is  now  suggested  is  the  doubt  if  the  system  has  not  been 
abused  almost  till  it  bursts.  Can  any  qualities  of  mind  or  character 
be  less  like  those  which  are  needed  to  carry  through  the  most  arduotf 
of  political  tasks  ?  The  pettiest  detail  of  local  administration  iDay» 
at  any  moment,  form  the  basis  of  an  eloquent  debate,  and  a  corropt 
beadle  or  a  naughty  midshipman  may  be  the  hero  of  a  grand  ptftf 
field-day.  Peddling  little  bills,  just  timidly  designed  by  a  practised 
draftsman  to  worm  themselves  in  between  the  crannies  of  intereat* 
and  prejudices,  are  solemnly  brought  in  and  fought  over,  and  soio^ 
times  do  come  out  as  laws  all  mangled  and  distorted  at  the  end.  B«* 
what  makes  them  one  thing  more  than  another,  what  effect  they  tofj 
have  in  practice,  depends  almost  exclusively  on  the  accident  of  J^ 
fight,  or  the  adroitness  with  which  the  wires  have  been  pulled  ^^ 
those  interested,  or  the  "  business  "  power — i.e.,  the  manoeuvring  s^ 
— of  the  member  who  chances  to  promote  it.  The  probabilities  ^^^ 
measure  becoming  law  are  very  like  those  of  a  horse  winning  a 
and  are  decided  usually  by  the  same  arts  of  the  jockey. 
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leading  backers,  who  are  usually  called  ministers,  have  to 
heir  time,  not  in  studjdng  the  matters  they  have  to  adminis- 
i  in  meeting  incessant  onslaughts  of  factious  invectiye.  "No 
ihem  dreams  of  proposing  what  he  thinks  the  best  for  the  case 
abstract,  but  in  finding  what  will  collect  together  the  strongest 

partisans.  The  atmosphere  of  the  legislature  is  precisely 
El  club  when  feuds  in  it  run  extravagantly  high,  and  members 
lieir  lives  in  canvassing  to  blackball  sets,  or  to  turn  out  the 
tee.  The  usual  occupation  of  a  ministry  during  the  session  is 
that  of  such  a  committee  moving  heaven  and  earth  for  re- 
.  The  committee,  of  course,  are  not  so  imprudent  as  to  intro- 
anges,  or  seriously  consult  the  good  of  the  club.  They  dare 
lischarge  a  drunken  waiter  or  change  a  newspaper  in  the 
-room,  lest  it  make  another  malcontent.  To  carry  through 
ise  even  a  simple  and  useful  measure,  and  even  to  a  popular 
%  is  a  feat  which  tasks  enormous  powers,  both  physical  and 

utterly  disproportioned  to  the  result  achieved,  and  almost 
of  which  is  expended  in  the  labour  of  devising  the  measure 
The  passage  of  a  gas  bill  consumes  about  as  much  outlay  of 
I  might  suffice  to  govern  the  Indian  empire  for  six  months. 
Y  an  act  is  like  submitting  to  the  punishment  of  running  the 
b  in  a  Russian  regiment.  It  will  need  a  tough  constitution 
is  to  reach  the  end  alive  after  every  man  along  the  line  has 
d  his  blow.  Our  great  caricaturist  gave  us  last  year  a  picture 
first  living  conjuror  in  this  line  performing  his  wonderfiil 
ance  ;  "  and  we  saw  him  deftly  planting  his  agile  toes,  ever 

and  yet  not  cracking  the  scattered  eggs  upon  the  stage. 
18  a  picture— a  true  picture — of  what  is  now  called  a  con- 
e  statesman  carrying  a  great  constitutional  change.  States- 
)  is  now  dancing  between  eggs ;  and  they  win  who  crack  the 

plain  that  when  such  are  the  conditions  to  which  legislation 
nform,  very  few  really  statesmanlike  minds  will  stoop  to  such 
,  very  few  characters  can  retain  their  vitality,  and  no  grand 
can  by  possibility  issue.  The  Vhole  atmosphere,  spirit,  and 
he  system  are  artificial  and  alien  to  legislation.  It  is  merely 
kery  or  parade  of  legislation,  and  not  legislation  itself.  It  is 
and  degenerate  a  form  of  the  art  of  statesmanship  as  ever 
lents  were  of  the  art  of  war.  The  pride  with  which  it  is  now 
ed  and  pursued  by  the  men  of  the  tongue  and  of  the  pen  will 
ome  day  as  childish  as  the  later  chronicles  of  the  tiltyard 
>  us.  To  mature  a  comprehensive  and  radical  reorganisation 
)f  the  great  problems  of  State  would  be  simply  a  matter  for 
ive  interest ;  in  the  House  it  would  be  lost  in  the  bottomless 
»f  parliamentary  talk.     To  look  for  a  sustained  and  expanding 
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system  of  policy  would  be  futile ;  for  policies  mean  the  watching  i 
tempers  of  ever-shifting  parties.  To  dream  of  a  great  ruler  arisi 
in  that  atmosphere  would  be  indeed  a  dream ;  for  rulers  are  so  n< 
only  by  flattering  the  caprices  of  an  assembly.  Unity,  perseveran* 
energj',  responsibility,  are  impossible  where  all  is  rivalry,  cJianj 
obstructivonesa,  rhetoric,  and  subserviency. 

It  is  the  fashion  now  to  accuse '  the  people  of  all  the  "  vioes 
democracy."  In  Parliament,  however,  is  the  true  democracy;  thi 
arc  its  worst  vices.  Democracy  does  not  consist  in  poverty,  nor  ev 
in  numbers.  The  vices  of  democracy  may  exist  without  the  exoess 
ignorance,  or  the  excess  of  passion.  A  democracy  exists  when 
inorganic  crowd  seeks  to  grasp  sovereign  power;  when  each  man  in 
holds  himself  as  wise  a  ruler  as  his  fellow ;  when  offices  are  won 
flattering  their  prejudices  and  ignorances ;  when  mere  gifts  of  tong 
and  powers  for  intrigue  can  sway  such  a  body  to  the  right  or  to  1 
left ;  when  what  they  determine  one  hour  they  undo  the  next ;  wh 
government  is  a  scramble,  open  to  everj"  glib  talker ;  when  maste 
and  unity,  and  continuity  of  action  are  hopeless  from  the  jealous  a 
vain-glorious  agitation  of  imits.  These  are  the  true  evils  of  den 
cracy,  which  may  exist  quite  truly  without  fustian  coats  or  platfir 
speeches ;  and  exist,  more  truly  than  in  any  assembly  of  the  populi 
in  the  assemblv  of  the  British  House  of  Commons. 

Let  men  of  all  parties  ask  themselves  if  they  honestly  believe  t- 
efficient  government  can  much  longer  be  carried  on  upon  terms  1 
these.  Those  who  have  long  felt  it,  as  most  Conservatives  anS 
many  Liberals  have  (views  which  have  been  admirably  summedi 
by  Mr.  Lowe),  fell  into  the  natural  mistake  of  supposing  that 
admission  of  the  people  to  power  would  only  add  to  the  confua: 
If  I  thought  so,  I  should  be,  for  one,  the  most  resolute  of  Consex 
tives.  But  it  is  a  mere  misconception  of  the  character  of  the  peo] 
The  admission  of  the  people  will  infallibly  strengthen,  and 
weaken  the  executive  efficiency  of  Government  and  ParlianK 
Paradox  apart,  the  spirit  of  the  working  class  is  essentially,  ia 
true  sense  of  the  word,  less  democratic  than  that  of  the  capita 
class.  They  have  less  of  the  instinctive  thirst  for  each  man  hav^ 
his  own  way,  which  is  the  true  sign  of  democratic  ideas.  They 
accustomed  to  act  in  masses,  and  to  act  with  concentration.  Tl 
trust  their  leaders  often  blindly  and  obstinately,  and  thrust  tl 
whole  collective  power  into  their  hands.  They  systematically  dele| 
all  business  details  to  those  whom  they  trust,  and  confine  themse! 
habitually  to  the  decision  of  principles.  They  are  jealous  of  opp 
tion  when  they  have  made  up  their  minds,  and  warmly  impatieo 
private  obstructiveness.  Look  at  them  in  the  action  of  their  XJnic 
.  whether  you  like  it  or  not,  you  must  admiii  that  they  have  struck. 
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a  'wray  of  combining  vigorous  co-operation  with  practical  efficiency, 
great  delegated  power  to  the  minister  with  real  responsibility  to  the 
society.  Without  saying  that  this  is  always  the  truest  political  virtue, 
it  is  force,  and  it  is  not  democracy.  It  is  republicanism ;  whilst 
beside  it,  the  aristocracy  and  commercial  class  have  become  so 
lemoralised  by  constitutional  pedantry  and  rhetoncal  ambition  that 
Parlixmient  has  grown  as  unstable  a  power  as  the  democratic  Diet  of 
the  old  Polish  nobility. 

The  introduction  of  this  republican  element — for  such  it  really  is 
— ^will  enable  Parliament,  if  it  chooses,  to  modify  its  system,  and  will 
modify  it  in  its  own  way  if  it  does  not  choose.     It  is  for  the  sensible 
men  of  all  parties  to  see  that  the  time  has  come  to  reform  procedure 
within  St.  Stephen's ;  and  it  rests  with  them  to  use  the  new  electoral 
power  for  that  end.    If  not,  it  will  inevitably  at  last  use  them.    From 
whence  the  leaders  come  in  this  movement  is  of  no  special  moment. 
This  is  no  party  question,  and  Tories  as  well  as  Whigs  may  seize  the 
occasion.     If  the  historic  aristocracy  of  England  yet  has  vitality  in 
it»  it  will  adapt  itself  to  the  position,  and  again  prove  the  right  to 
that  rule  of  which  it  now  bears  little  but  the  ancestral  dignities. 
It  is  far  from  improbable  that  one  of  the  governing  houses  might  yet 
prodnce  a  man  with  the  nerve  and  capacity  to  become  a  powerful  and 
popular  statesman.      It  would  smooth  many  difficulties  and  accord 
best  with  our  traditions  if  it  were  so.     But  in  default  of  this,  should 
the  governing  classes  throw  up  no  competent  chief,  in  course  of  time 
the  people  will  discover  one  for  themselves.     To  this  it  must  ulti- 
mately come.     For  all  the  conditions  of  the  situation,  and  every  in- 
Btinct  of  their  lives,  point  to  a  rally  round  a  capable  Head.     Slowly 
or  swiftly,  smoothly  or  roughly,  wc  are  tending  towards  a  State  with 
powerfiil  chiefs,  disciplined  supporters,  and  real  legislation. 
.     Unscrupulous  criticism,  after  its  kind,  may  aflfect  to  see  in  this 
•i^mnent  a  plea  for  revolutionary  violence  or  democratic  imperialism. 
Those  who  choose  to  see  in  an  opponent's  language  anything  they 
please,  are  not  to  be  denied  that  gratification  by  elaborate  disclaimers. 
But  a  word  to  those  who  are  willing  to  admit  that  a  political  writer 
^Jtiay  mean  what  he  says.    The  whole  change  which  has  been  described 
liglit  be  brought  about  without  affecting  the  legal  supremacy  of  Par- 
"Waent,  and  without  any  constitutional  enactment.    It  is  a  matter  of 
piwctice,  not  of  law,  and  can  be  properly  accomplished  only  by  the 
•«8ent  and  efforts  of  Parliament  itself.      Any  one  who   carefully 
examines  at  the  close  of  the  year  tlic  ponderous  mass  of  the  legisla- 
y^  of  the  session  will  at  once  perceive  that  nineteen-twentieths  of 
Jts  bulk  consist  in  purely  administrative  enactments,  such  as  pro- 
perly  belong  to  a  responsible  executive  : — "  An  Act  for  amending  the 
^^  with  respect  to  the  Accounts  of  the  Receiver  for  the  Metropolitan 
"*^oe  District^  and  for  other  Purposes  relating  to  the  Metropolitan 
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Police."  Conceive  our  658  foremost  men  dividing  and  haranguinj 
about  that !  "  An  Act  to  allow  warehoused  British  Spirits  to  be 
bottled  for  home  Consumption."  An  Act  to  "  Amend  the  Act  to  regu- 
late the  Keeping  of  Dogs."  "  An  Act  to  regulate  the  Court  and  Office 
of  the  Lyon  King-of-arms."  O  conscript  fathers  !  with  what  sauoe 
shall  this  imperial  turbot  be  served  up  ? 

It  is  no  answer  to  tell  us  that  under  our  great  and  glorious  system 
of  liberty  it  is  the  proud  boast  of  a  Briton  to  carry  self-government 
down  to  the  cut  of  a  constable's  coat-collar,  and  that,  imtil  the  Con- 
stitution is  altered,  even  these  details  require  the  seal  of  Parliammit 
But,  in  truth,  these  and  a  hundred  such  measures  during  a  seenoi 
are  actually  debated  and  overhauled,  go  into  committee,  and  go  out,  and 
pass  through  the  whole  apparatus  of  revision  which  an  Act  to  amenl 
the  Constitution  would  receive.  Amendments  are  proposed,  &ctioi 
fights  are  taken,  and  every  device  of  obstruction  is  employed.  Nay, 
the  very  bills  are  drawn  with  a  view  mainly  to  their  passing  tlii 
ordeal,  and  are  first  mutilated  and  diluted  with  a  view  to  pass,  and 
then  are  mutilated  and  diluted  a  second  time  in  the  act  of  passing. 
Few  people  with  a  grain  of  practical  instinct  would  deny  that  adminis^ 
trative  legislation  of  this  kind  would  be  efiected  in  a  manner  fitf 
more  satisfactory  by  a  thoroughly  competent  minister  under  ful 
responsibility  to  Parliament  as  to  the  results  of  his  ministry.  How 
can  purely  executive  details  be  successfully  worked  out  by  a  crowd  of 
men,  four-fifths  of  whom  know  nothing  of  public  business,  and  eick 
of  whom  is  subject  to  incessant  personal  solicitation  and  pressure? 

The  evil  would  be  endurable  if  it  simply  affected  the  detaik  of 
trivial  measures — ^Acts  about  dogs  and  Lyon  Kings-of-arms.  But 
the  same  evil  extends  from  the  trivial  measures  to  the  great.  Hear 
sures  which,  in  principle,  can  be  carried  and  are  carried  ten  timtf 
over  in  the  House,  in  application  are  as  regidarly  defeated  by  tltf 
enormous  leverage  which  the  forms  of  procedure  put  into  the  handi 
of  obstruction.  The  abolition  of  Church  rates  and  of  Tests  is  annually 
determined  by  great  majorities  of  the  House,  and  as  often  rejected 
by  dexterous  manoeuvring  of  parties  and  forms.  A  mere  resolution 
for  the  disendowment  of  the  Irish  Church,  apart  from  qucstiom 
of  cabinets  and  party,  could  be  carried  by  a  powerful  majority. 
But  Parliament,  if  left  to  itself,  will  be  twenty  years  befa* 
it  can  accomplish  this  obvious  and  popular  reform.  Where  the 
nimiber  of  the  legislators  is  great,  the  legislation  must  necessaruf 
be  petty. 

Again,  even  this  process  of  legislative  trivialities  only  empfcj* 
a  fifth    part    of   the  actual    labour    of   Parliament.      Four-fifll* 
of  it  are  occupied  by  incessant  struggles  between  rival  parties,  ^ 
real  or  fictitious  attacks  on  a  minister.      Whether  these  succeed  ^ 
not,  they  produce  such  an  incessant  wear  and  tear,  and  such  an  exc60^^ 
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midity  on  the  part  of  the  minister,  that  he  is  practically  unfit  for 
srious  legislation  or  real  administration.  The  puerile  arrangement 
'  offices,  by  which  it  is  imderstood  that  each  of  the  stereotyped 
irties  are  to  take  their  turns  in  frequent  succession,  and  each  of  the 
tnuinent  performers  in  debate  are  to  have  their  innings  in  due 
arse,  excludes  any  notion  of  government  itself.  During  the  last 
ntury  Governments  have  been  changed  every  three  years,  and 
metimes  every  three  months.  And  this  at  a  time  when  patient 
id  long-continued  attention  and  labour  are  essential  for  the  states- 
an  in  any  high  sense.  The  restless  democracies  of  Athens  or 
brence  never  devised  a  more  wretched  scheme  for  making  office 
prize  for  the  holder,  and  not  a  function  for  the  public ;  and  the 
m  which  passes  its  life  in  this  ignoble  game  can  thank  God  that 
ej  are  not  such  as  place-hunting  democrats,  or  even  as  those 
mericans! 

Every  one  of  these  evils  could  be  remedied  by  a  change  in  the 
mper  of  the  House  of  Commons,  without  any  dictatorship,  or  even 
institutional  change.  Meddling  in  executive  details,  party  fights 
^  clauses,  and  constant  succession  of  ministries,  are  not  inseparable 
turtles  even  of  parliamentary  government.  They  are  only  its 
seaaes  and  excrescences.  The  House  of  Commons  was  once  free 
M  them,  when  it  won  its  supremacy  in  the  State,  and  it  might  free 
df  from  them  again.  All  that  would  be  necessary  would  be  that 
ffliament  and  public  opinion  should  succeed  in  establishing  in  all 
mimstrative  details  absolute  ministerial  freedom  with  stringent 
^Kmsibility  in  the  minister ;  for  the  machinery  of  legislation,  an 
^gent  decision  upon  principle,  with  a  delegation  of  practical 
plication  to  the  highest  competent  authority ;  lastly,  for  the  per- 
■neiice  of  ministries,  to  accept  the  possibility  of  continuing  an  able 
oister  so  long  as  his  strength  and  efficiency  continued. 
Some  such  modification  of  the  parliamentary  system  is  not  alien  to 
>  liistory— even  to  the  recent  history — of  our  House  of  Conmions. 
iiing  the  long  ministry  of  Pitt,  and  to  some  extent  during  that  of 
d,  the  Government  of  the  country  and  its  practical  legislation  were 
toally  the  work  of  a  statesman,  and  not  of  a  clerk,  responsible  to 
iliamenty  but  not  hampered  by  it,  and  really  accountable  to  the  nation. 
e  governments  of  Lincoln  and  of  Cavour,  in  other  countries,  have 
nm  us  how  possible  it  is  to  place  in  the  hands  of  a  great  and 
polar  administrator  vast  executive  power,  whilst  making  him  in 
ustioe  the  instrument  of  a  legislative  assembly,  and  intensely  in 
npathy  with  public  opinion.  Nor  can  any  reason  be  produced  why 
9  people  should  not  force  Parliament  in  the  same  way  to  recognise 
)  aacendancy  of  a  capable  ruler,  to  give  him  its  hearty  co-opera- 
n  and  support,  and,  without  surrendering  an  instant  its  right  to 
pUoe  him  upon  manifest  failure,  or  its  own  absolute  control  over  the 
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national  purse,  to  watch,  advise,  stimulate,  and  support  him,  w 
harassing  him  with  ignorant  interference. 

Visionary  as  such  a  proposal  may  appear  to  those  to  whom  * 
liamentarism  "  has  become  a  second  nature,  they  ought  at  le 
remember  that  "  Parliamentarism,"  as  known  to  us  now,  is  a  s 
product  of  this  age  and  country,  and  is  absolutely  unknown  an 
never  yet  had  life  in  any  civilised  society  or  in  any  other  era 
this.  It  is  a  purely  artificial  system,  under  which  no  sort  o: 
ever  yet  have  lived.  The  great  body  of  the  new  electors  have 
lutely  no  taste  for  it,  and  no  imderstanding  for  it.  It  cam 
understood  in  idea  except  by  a  special  education  in  itself.  It 
be  a  profoimd  evil  if  the  recent  reform  has  but  brought  anothei 
under  the  influence  of  this  unnatural  system.  Such  a  fear, 
trust,  is  groimdless.  The  instincts  and  habits  of  the  "peofp 
tend  towards  some  of  the  more  ordinary  and  more  direct 
of  political  government.  If  Parliament  will  frankly  accqi 
necessity,  the  issue  will  be  fortunate.  If  it  do  not  aoce 
the  movement  will  go  on  in  spite  <rf  it.  Should  a  great  p 
statesman  ever  arise,  like  Cromwell  he  will  desire  to  goven 
a  Parliament  if  it  will  let  him,  but,  like  Cromwell,  he  will  : 
tolerant  of  a  Parliament  of  Barebones. 

It  would  require  a  voliraie  to  answer  or  even  to  state  a 
possible  objections  that  can  be  urged  against  this  proposal, 
amounts,  in  fact,  to  nothing  more  than  this — ^that  Parliament  t 
constitute  itself  an  ultimate  appeal  and  control  in  legislatioi 
withdraw  from  the  direct  assimiption  of  ministerial  duties, 
are  grave  objections  possible  to  every  proposal  in  politics.  I 
this  case,  as  in  others,  it  turns  on  a  balance  of  advantages  and 
There  are  those  who  set  store  by  the  direct  control  which  I 
ment  exerts  over  the  servants  of  the  public.  It  is  a  balai 
advantages.  You  cannot  make  two  authorities  simultaneous 
sponsible.  If  Parliament  chooses  to  be  its  own  Home  Minis 
robs  the  minister  of  all  sense  of  duty  and  responsibility,  and  n 
him  to  the  place  of  a  clerk.  What  would  become  of  the  vn 
Abyssinia  if  Sir  Robert  Napier  were  obliged  to  spend  his  nigl 
justifying  every  petty  order  of  the  day  to  a  supreme  ini 
council,  or  what  would  become  of  us  if  Sir  Richard  Mayne  coul 
arrest  a  Fenian  without  a  party  fight  in  an  assembly  of  658  n 
politan  inspectors  of  police  P  A  minister  who  has  to  wrang] 
every  administrative  detail  and  every  turn  of  a  clause  is  necee 
not  a  minister,  but  an  attorney. 

It  is  much  the  fashion  to  console  ourselves  with  thinking  th 
system  of  parliamentary  procedure,  cumbrous  and  dilatory  as  it 
be,  insures  that  the  uttermost  dregs  of  opinion  shall  be  stirre 
sifted ;  that  nothing  can  become  law  until  the  most  perverse 
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tions  of  the  most  ignorant  obstruction  have  been  ground  to  powder 
b^ieath  Alps  and  Andes  of  accumulated  talk,  until  not  the  darkest 
comer  in  the  thickest  brain  in  the  community  remains  yet  to  be 
enlightened.  It  is  a  proud  boast,  but  it  seems  simply  another  mode 
of  saying  that  Government  shall  always  be  in  arrear  of  the  dullest 
nund  in  the  nation.  80,  too,  the  verdict  waits  till  the  obstinate 
juryman  gives  in.  So  the  democratic  aristocracy  of  Poland  had 
each  man  his  liberum  reio. 

All  these  objections  in  the  main  resolve  themselves  into  one — the 
claim  of  every  citizen  to  have  his  part  in  the  management  of  the 
Stote.  This,  however,  is  simply  democracy,  which  in  its  true  form 
is  equivalent  to  government  by  the  incompetent,  and  government  by 
talk.  Beautiful  in  theory  imd  fascinating  in  practice  as  this  is,  the 
object  of  this  paper  is  to  ask  if  it  may  not  be  bought  at  too  high  a 
price.  The  task  before  the  Government  of  this  country  is  growing 
each  day  more  serious.  This  island  is  in  a  position  less  assuring 
tlian  any  which  she  has  held  during  the  present  century.  The 
otlier  nations  of  Europe,  with  much  no  doubt  that  is  oppressive, 
liave  at  least  an  efficient  machinery"  of  government  of  high  scientific 
completeness.  Into  their  civil  system,  as  much  as  the  militar}'^,  arms 
of  precision  have  been  regularly  introduced.  Into  our  civil  system 
they  have  not  been  introduced.  Our  cimibrous  Parliamentary  Execu- 
tivB  is  the  Brown  Bess  of  government,  which  veterans  and  martinets 
of  the  service  may  admire,  but  which  really  leaves  us  at  the  mercy  of 
the  improved  system  of  the  age.  Or  if  in  other  nations  the  goverm'ng 
Machine  is  still  ineffective,  they  have  not  lost,  as  we  have,  the  verj'^ 
tradition  or  taste  for  efficient  government.  We  never  needed  it  so 
much.  The  difficulties  before  us,  both  within  and  without,  were  never 
ao  great.  They  cannot  be  touched  T\athout  a  hand  at  once  strong, 
trained,  and  inflexible.  The  disease  will  yield  to  nothing  but  force, 
M^d  a  resolute  use  of  the  knife.  The  quacks  are  they  who  boast  that 
tiiey  can  draw  the  most  obstinate  teeth  without  the  slightest  pain. 
The  gospel  of  iaissez-faire  is  exhausted.  Separated  in  Europe  from 
•ny  §enous  allegiance  or  bond  with  any  of  the  nations,  and  with 
the  gigantic  preparations  of  the  great  empires  for  the  impending 
•^ggle,  there  is  scarcely  a  single  object  in  Europe,  not  even  the 
protection  of  Constantinople,  for  which  this  country  coidd  make  her 
^  feh.  Our  vast  inorganic  empire  beyond  seas  has  been  established 
^th  marvellous  vigour,  and  administered  not  without  success.  But 
India  alone  strains  our  capacity  to  the  utmost.  Like  the  rest  of  our 
eoipire,  it  will  now  have  to  be  held  under  somewhat  new  conditions, 
loe  suppression  of  a  people  in  latent  rebellion  in  Ireland  continues, 
"^t  without  relief,  and  they  are  sanguine  who  think  that  time, 
***yoiiet8,  and  lamez-faire  are  sufficient  to  suppress  them.  Each  year 
■^'^^ca  is  growing  in  material  strength,  and  a  few  years  only  will 
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make  her  an  irresistible  rival  to  England  in  material  reflources.  Nor 
can  the  risk  of  war  be  forgotten.  Thus  perils  and  difficulties  are 
gathered  from  every  side.  Without  allies,  with  a  scattered  empire, 
with  latent  enmity  in  America,  one  of  the  three  kingdoms  in  per- 
manent rebellion,  the  social  diseases  to  be  dealt  with  acquire  a  fresh 
importance,  and  the  future  of  England  is  not  safe  in  the  hands  of 
parliamentary  cabals. 

If  the  great  aristocracy  which  has  governed  this  country  for  two 
centuries  has  any  life  in  it,  it  will  look  to  these  things,  and  seriously 
consider  how  the  safety  and  greatness  of  England  are  for  the  future 
to  be  secured.     They  must  know  in  their  hearts  that  by  feats  of 
parliamentary  gymnastics  that  end  is  not  much  longer  attainable. 
There  is  now  an  intellectual  and  a  material  solvent  which  have 
combined  their  forces.     There  is  now  in  England  what  tnere  was  in 
France  in  the  generation  which  preceded  the  Revolution,  a  philo- 
sophical class  who  have  silently  worked  out  a  root-and-branch  recon- 
struction of  the  existing  society,  and  alongside  of  it  a  sense  in  the 
masses  of  imendurable  material  pressure.     The  moment  those  two 
actively   combine   the   end  of  the   old   system  is   complete.    The 
intellectual  disaffection  of  the  thinking  class  is  no  longer  of  the  yagoe 
and  flashy  kind  that  amused  the  youth  of  the  present  Premier  of 
England.     Unlike  his,  it  is  not  to  be  bribed  by  the  childish  prizes  of 
the  parliamentary  game.     It  is  animated  by  a  social,  not  by  a  per- 
sonal motive.     It  has  steadily  reduced  to  a  system  the  results  which 
it  desires  to  accomplish  in  this  coimtry.     Since  those  results  can 
hardly  be  obtained  so  long  as  the  present  parliamentary  dead-lock 
continues  in  force,  it  will  seek  to  supersede  rather  than  to  force  this 
entirely  antiquated  machine.     Parliament,  under  this  impulse,  will 
resimie  its  true  functions  under  the  constitution  as  the  deliberative 
council,  the  representative  of  opinions,  the  idtimate  appeal,  the  sok 
source  of  pecuniary  supply.     The  assumption  of  actual  executive 
sovereignty  is  an  anomaly,  an  absurdity,  and  in  these  days  a  danger- 
The  accession  of  the  people  to  power,  imtainted  with  the  passion  for 
parliamentary  distinctions,  just  gives  the  material  leverage  which 
makes  action  possible.     The  intellectual  element  of  organic  change 
is  ready.     It  knows  precisely  at  what  it  is  aiming,  and  tiiat  end  it  ^8 
perfectly  resolved  to  achieve. 

Frederic  Harrisok. 


MR.  PEARSON'S  EARLY  AND  MIDDLE  AGES  OF 

ENGLAND.^ 

The  two  yolumes  of  this  work  are  different  in  their  origin,  and 
widely  different  in  their  value.     The  first  is  a  recasting  of  a  volume 
poblished  some  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  which  a  profound  historical 
scholar,  now  lost  to  us,  described  as  ''a  clever  book,  but  with  a 
Uunder  in  every  other  page."     When  Mr.  Pearson  first  undertook  to 
write  a  book  with  the  ambitious  title  of ''  The  Early  and  Middle 
Ages  of  England,"  he  must  have  been  comparatively  a  young  man. 
None  but  a  young  man  would  have  undertaken  a  book  with  so 
ambitious  a  title.     I  remember  my  own  remark  when  I  first  heard 
Hi.  Pearson's  name,  ''  Here  is  a  man  who  imdertakes  a  task  too 
great  for  Dr.  Guest."     The  book,  if  I  mistake   not,  grew  out  of 
a  set  of  lectures  delivered  at  King's   College,  London.     It  bore 
ngns  of  its  origin  in  its  first  estate,  and  it  has  not  wholly  got  rid 
of  them  in  its  revised  form.     The  impress  of  youth,  or  more  strictly 
of  inexperience,  is  still  upon  the  volume.     I  say  of  inexperience, 
because  mere  youth  is  not  in  itself  an  objection.     I  know  men  whose 
biatorical  power  was  thoroughly  matured  when  they  were  far  younger 
dian  Mr.  Pearson  must  have  been  when  he  began  to  write.     But 
tbeee  were  men  to  whom  historical  study  came  as  a  matter  of  course, 
uui  who  were  therefore  able  to  teach  at  an  age  when  others  are  only 
beginning  to  learn.     Mr.  Pearson  is  clearly  not  one  of  this  class. 
His  book  does  not  give  one  the  idea  of  his  having  any  special  vocation 
&f  History.     He  seems  to  have  taken  up  history  as  a  clever  man 
i&ight  take  up  anything.     He  deals  with  things  in  the  grand  style, 
^  philosophical  style,  the  Prize  Essay  style.      I  do  not  know 
whether  Mr.  Pearson  ever  wrote  a  prize  essay,  but  his  first  volume 
p^uutantly  reminded  me  of  that  class  of  writings,  and  the  likeness 
*  act  wholly  got  rid  of  even  in  the  second.     There  is  that  lofty 
^periority  to  all  things,   to  men,  facts,  authorities,  which  is  so 
'^Jiusing  in  all  prize  essays  save  one.     Everybody,  living  and  dead, 
*^  heroes  of  the  eleventh  century  and  the  writers  of  the  nineteenth, 
^  all  brought  up  before  the  tribunal  of  Mr.  Pearson,  to  receive 
^dgment  from  their  common  superior.     A  Guest  and  a  Godwine 
^ve  alike  to  bow  before  that  imperial  throne.    And  notwithstanding 
U  this,  or  rather  as  the  natural  accompaniment  of  all  this,  there  is  no 
^gn  in  Mr.  Pearson's  writings  of  his  having  acquired  the  right  to 
^&1  with  men  and  things  in  so  lordly  a  manner.     He  shows  no  sign 
f  having  reaUy  lived  with  his  authorities  or  with  his  heroes.     Or 

(1)  HuTORT  OP  England  during  the  Eably  and   Middle  Aobs.    By  Cuablss 
L  PiAEaoy,  M.A.    Vols.  I.  and  II.    London :  Bell  and  Daldy.    1807. 
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rather  ho  has  no  heroes  at  all.  Heroes  are  people  to  whom  we  look 
up,  and  Mr.  Pearson  looks  down  upon  everybody.  Mr.  Pearson 
talks  about  "  my  estimate  of  the  Middle  Ages,  which  is  more  fiiyour- 
able  than  that  commonly  taken."  I  trust  that  the  Middle  Age^and 
"  stupor  mundi  Fridcrieus,"  as  an  inhabitant  of  the  Middle  Ages,  are 
duly  sensible  of  the  lofty  patronage  thus  graciously  extended  to  them. 
I  suspect,  indeed,  that  Mr.  Pearson  is  one  of  those  who  go  in  for 
what  is  called  the  philosophy  of  history.  There  is  a  paragraph  in 
the  Preface  to  the  second  volume  which  I  have  read  over  several 
times  in  the  vain  hope  of  understanding  it,  because  it  seemed  to 
contain  Mr.  Pearson's  doctrine  of  the  way  in  which  history  ought 
to  be  written.  I  transcribe  the  passage,  in  hopes  that  some  reader 
may  be  more  successful  in  finding  out  the  meaning  than  I  have  been. 

**  While  I  I'egai-d  the  scienco  of  historj'  as  perpetually  approaching  a  cct- 
tainty,  which  it  will  only  not  reach,  I  make  no  claim  for  more  than  comparative 
accuracy  in  iia  present  results.  1  believe  we  are  at  lust  on  the  right  track ;  and 
in  proportion  as  it  is  understood  that  the  truth  of  facts  thoroughly  apprehended 
is  more  pictiu^squo  and  various,  as  well  as  more  real,  than  any  Fata  Morgana 
of  an  uncertain  light,  the  method  under  which  a  vivid  narrative  from  a  chronicle 
has  been  preferred  to  a  critical  induction  will  gradually  be  confined  to  its  appro- 
priate sphere  in  the  hteratiu'e  of  fiction.  It  will  be  time  to  add  in  the  warmth 
and  colouring  of  historj',  when  its  outlines  have  been  rigorously  defined;  and  it 
is  as  a  contribution  to  the  earliest  stages  of  advance,  that  I  have  tried  to  present 
the  last  results  of  the  best  enquirers  in  a  popular  form.*' 

This  sort  of  talk  is  much  too  full  of  metaphors  for  a  plain  man  who 
lives  among  his  facts,  and  who,  with  no  very  clear  notions  about 
"science,"  and  "advance,"  and  "Fata  Morgana,"  tiies  to  draw  truth 
out  of  such  materials  as  he  has  before  him.  I  cannot  help  thinbng 
that  Mr.  Pearson  is  more  at  home  with  the  Unconditioned  than  with 
a  Aff/cel  Oeniot,  I  must,  however,  say  that  Mr.  Pearson  has  at  lea*^ 
the  merit  of  acting  on  one  of  his  own  principles.  No  one  can  h® 
more  guiltless  of  anything  like  "  vivid  narrative."  I  do  not  exactly 
know  what  a  "critical  induction  "  is ;  but,  in  the  first  volume  at  leas*» 
I  can  find  very  few  signs  of  a  really  critical  comparison  of  authorities 

The  truth  is,  that  when  Mr.  Pearson  began  to  write  on  the  Earij 
Ages,  he  had  not  mastered  his  period.  In  fact  he  had  not  had  tiu*^ 
to  do  so.  It  takes  a  good  many  years  thoroughly  to  master  !»• 
Dr.  Guest,  I  fancy,  gives  a  longer  time  to  make  out  a  single  campaign 
than  Mr.  Pearson  could  have  given  to  the  whole  six  hundred  ye»^ 
between  the  coming  of  Ilengest  and  the  coming  of  William.  And  ^ 
suspect  that  Mr.  Pearson  rather  despised  his  period.  Most  people  ^® 
till  they  understand  it.  Philosophers  are  especially  apt  to  do  so.  I  ^^ 
not  know  what  the  "  science  of  history  "  is,  but  I  suspect  that  it  b** 


very  little  to  do  either  with  the  old  Teutonic  constitution  or  with  1 1^^ 

grand   personal  drama  of  the  men  who  fought  on  Assandun  ^^ 

Senlac.     Mr.  Pearson  is  a  clever  man,  but  he  is  not  in  his  lin^   ^ 
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3r  days  of  Eugl£uid.  Our  old  Teutonic  roughness  and  sim- 
do  not  suit  him.  And  we,  from  the  depths  of  our  Charters 
ronicleSy  are  puzzled  when  a  man  comes  among  us  who  is  so 
phical  as  to  give  us  a  chapter  on  "The  Anglo-Saxon  T^pCy" 
grand  that  he  "  differs,  with  regret,  from  Mr.  Kemble." 
second  volume  is  of  a  much  higher  character  than  the  first, 
s  to  have  been  written  after  an  interval  of  several  years  from 
st  appearance  of  the  first  volume.  It  is  written,  therefore,, 
much  greater  amount  of  knowledge  and  with  far  greater 
y  of  power.  It  is  really  curious  to  see  how  utterly  all  Mr. 
I's  revisions  and  recastings  have  failed  to  bring  up  the  early 
to  the  level  of  the  later  one.  The  second  volume  forms  a 
food  history  of  the  reigns  of  John,  Henry  III.,  and  Edward  I. 
^arson's  objections  to  "vivid  narrative"  have,  perhaps  on 
le^  condemned  his  book  to  be  somewhat  heavy ;  but  it  is  solid, 
*,  in  the  main  accurate,  and  it  is  written  with  far  greater 
ation  of  the  times  and  persons  with  which  ho  has  to  deal, 
arson  also  now  writes  in  a  spirit  of  thorough  fairness,  and  all 
losophy  has  not  blinded  him  to  the  great  distinctions  of  right 
ong.  Mr.  Pearson's  second  volume  is,  in  short,  a  volume  of 
)rk,  while  in  his  dealings  with  earlier  times  I  can  look  at  him 
playing  with  his  subject.  The  difference  is,  that  Mr.  Pearson 
despised  the  thirteenth  century  as  he  evidently  despised  the 
ages.  His  portraits  of  Cnut  and  Godwine  simply  show  that 
utterly  failed  to  imderstand  the  men  or  their  times.  But  his 
ts  of  Earl  Simon  and  King  Edward  do  not  leave  much  to  be 
.  Mr.  Pearson's  theories  probably  cut  him  off  from  any  true 
enthusiasm  for  any  part  of  his  subject,  but  in  this  volume  he 
limself  quite  capable  of  understanding  a  great  man.  I  am  not 
at  he  thoroughly  enters  into  the  character  of  either  Simon  or 
I,  but  he,  at  any  rate,  honestly  tries  to  do  so.  On  Edward  espe- 
e  has  some  discerning  remarks,  setting  forth  his  character  as  the 
38erver  and  enforcer  of  law,  of  form,  and  of  the  letter  of  a  plighted 
3.  Mr.  Pearson  writes  also,  if  not  with  vividness,  yet  with  a 
sal  of  vigour  and  terseness.  It  is  therefore  the  more  strange  to 
a  80  often  falling  into  the  vulgarisms  of  modern  newspaper  talk 
reliable,"  "indebtedness,"  **  inaugurating  changes,"  or,  again, 
ig  in  French  words  like  "physique,"  and  even  placing  them  as 
dings  of  his  pages.  It  is  a  greater  faidt  when  he  calls  sheriffs 
mites)  viscounts,  a  description  not  likely  to  be  intelligible 
ere  but  in  the  Channel  Islands.  It  is  a  graver  fault  still  when 
iks  of  a  son  of  a  King  of  the  French  in  the  thirteenth  century 
"Dauphin,"  and,  more  amazing  still,  when  Edward  I.,  during 
Jtime  of  his  father,  is  spoken  of  as  "  Prince  of  Wales." 
3aU  the  son  of  Philip  Augustus  the  Dauphin  illustrates  one 
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great  defect  which  runs  through  the  whole  of  Mr.  Pearson's  hook. 
As  I  before  said,  I  do  not  know  what  the  "  science  of  history  *'  is  ; 
but,  as  far  as  I  can  guess  at  its  nature,  I  should  have  thought  tbat  it 
would,  above  all  things,  have  prescribed  a  general  view  of  histoiT  £L8 
one  whole,  a  comparison  of  different  times  and  different  countries. 
It  is  quite  certain  that  there  is  no  country,  not  even  an  island  like  our 
own,  whose  history  can  be  safely  studied  without  constant  reference 
to  the  history  of  other  countries.  But  of  general  European  history 
Mr.  Pearson  seems  to  have  no  conception  whatever.  Even  in  tke 
second  volume  he  slurs  the  subject  ovei*.  If  there  was  any  momeat 
when  English  and  continental  history  ran  in  one  stream,  it  was  when 
one  English  prince  was  chosen  to  the  throne  of  the  Csesars,  and  when 
a  series  of  royal  and  papal  intrigues  were  devoted  to  the  attempt 
to  place  another  English  prince  on  the  throne  of  the  Norman  Kings 
of  Sicily.  But  of  Earl  Richard's  election  to  the  Roman  or  German 
Kingdom  Mr.  Pearson  seems  to  give  no  account  whatever.  We  only 
read  casually  (ii.  219),  "Richard  of  ComwaU,  now  King  of  the 
Romans,  sent  over  fifty  ships  from  Germany."  In  the  first  volume 
Mr.  Pearson's  sins  in  this  way  are  more  than  sins  of  omission :  He 
displays  the  grossest  ignorance  of  contemporary  foreign  history. 
There  is  one  page  (i.  189)  which  contains  a  tissue  of  blunders,  for 
the  like  of  which  we  must  go  to  "  Ivanhoe  '*  or  to  Dean  Stanley's 
**  Memorials  of  Westminster."  In  p.  188  Mr.  Pearson  had  told  uSt 
in  a  sententious  way,  as  if  he  had  just  learned  the  fact,  that  "Freach 
writers  are  too  apt  to  forget  that  the  imj^erial  pretensions  of  Charle- 
magne devolved,  not  on  the  kings  of  France,  but  on  the  'B/ova^^ 
emperors."  What  Mr.  Pearson  means  is,  that  the  Kings  of  GrennaTiy 
were  also  Roman  Emperors :  to  say  that  the  Imperial  pretensioiw 
devolved  on  the  Emperors  is  somewhat  of  a  truism.  Well,  in  tt® 
next  page  Mr.  Pearson  goes  on  to  give  us  the  results  of  his  Imperii 
studies  in  the  following  shape  : — 

**  Under  Edwai-d  and  Athcktano,  England  had  risen  to  the  first  rank  amo*^ 
nations.    Accordinglj',  of  seven  daughters  whom  Edward  left  behind  hi*^' 
]']adgivii  was  married  to  Charles  the  Simple,  Carlovingian  and  titular  kin/    ^v^ 
France ;  Kadhilda  to  Hugh  the  Great,  founder  of  the  intrusive  Capetian  dyna**^' 
Edith  to  Otho,  emperor  of  Germany ;  Elgiva  to  Louis,  king  of  ArleainAq.^;^^' 
taine ;  and  Adivo  to  the  nameless  head  of  the  house  of  Montmorency.  N  ^ 
were  these  alliances  barren  of  result ;  Eadgiva's  son,  Louis  d'Outremer,  brou^-*\ 
to  England  and  there  educated,  was  restored  by  Athelstane's  influence,  *^V 
perhaj)s  partly  by  English  arms,  to  the  throne,  which  his  uncles  Otho  andHv-j^ 
had  assailed.  The  power  of  the  Dukes  of  Normandy  already  appeared  to  tlueafc-^^ 
English  interests.    Athelstane  entertained  at  his  Court  the  exiled  Alan 
Brittany,  whom  Hollo  had  dispossessed  of  his  dominions ;  and  when  the  3^^?^^-? 
prince  had  come  to  man's  estate,  assisted  him  with  English  arms  to  recover  ^^^ 
inheritance.      Nevei-theless,  later  on  we  find  Athelstane  on  finendly  terntf  ^-•*J 
the  duke  of  Normandy,  who  co-operated  with  the  English  policy  in  behiJ^   ^^ 
the  Carlovingian  lino.    Perhaps  both  countries  preferred  that  a  weak  sorei^' 
should  i-eign  in  Paris." 
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'Now  what  is  meant  by  "  Carlovingian  and  titular  Xing  of  France  ?  '* 
>  xne,  at  least,  the  words  are  absolutely  without  meaning.     How  is 
ULgh,  son  of  King  Robert,  father  of  King  Hugh,  but  never  King 
zTLself,  the  founder  of  "  the  intrusive  Capetian  djTiasty,"  or  of  any 
riiAsty  at  all  ?     The  truth  is,  that  Mr.  Pearson  never  thought  of  look- 
g  in  any  French  or  German  writer,  but  blindly  followed  the  blimder 
■   William  of  Malmesbury,  who  confounded  Hugh  the  Great  with  his 
ox  Hugh  Capet.    After  Mr.  Pearson's  rebuke  of  the  French  authors, 
d    ought  not  to  talk  about  an  "  Emperor  of  Germany,"  and  he 
\Lghi  to  have  known  that  Otto  was  not  even  King  at  the  time  of  his 
lax-riage,  nor  Emperor  till  after  the  death  of  his  English  wife.     I 
now  the  quagmires  too  well  to  trust  myself  to  any  dogmatism  as  to 
iie   names  and  marriages  of  the  remaining  sisters  of  iBthelstan; 
wit  Mr.  Pearson  does  not  see  that  his  "  Eadgiva  "  and  his  "  Adive  ** 
re  the  same  name,  Eadgifu  (borne  by  two  daughters  of  Eadward  by 
liffferent  wives).   And  William  of  Malmesbury  at  least  does  not  place 
^les  in  Aquitaine.     William  jimibles  his   persons  together,  and 
ransfers  a  Burgundian  King  to  Aquitaine,  but  he  knew  his  geography 
t>o  well  tp  send  the  royal  city  of  Burgundy  after  him.      Lewis  too 
fSLm  not  restored  "  partly  by  English  arms ; "  he  was  given,  some- 
rliAt  unwillingly,  by  his  English  uncle,  to  the  voice  of  the  West- 
*r3Jikish  electors.     How  Otto,  who  came  to  his  crown  in  the  same 
as  Lewis,  can  be  said  to  have  already  "assailed  his  throne" 
not  understand ;  nor  was  Hugh  himself  assailing  it  just  then, 
»  lie  had  declined  the  crown  in  favour  of  Lewis.     Again,  it  was  not 
k>Xf,  but  his   son,  William   Longsword,  who  drove  out  Alan  of 
iritanny ;  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  was  assisted  with  English 
to  recover  his  inheritance.     It  is,  however,  not  unlikely  that 
return  was  a  sort  of  second  Armorican  migration,  and  that  some 
f  "the  West- Welsh,  lately  reduced  under  the  sway  of  j3Ethelstan,  went 
^tli  him.     Last  of  all,  but  not  least,  the  last  sentence  of  the  extract 
l^ows  too  plainly  that   Mr.  Pearson,  who  had  at  least  heard  the 
ianQe  of  Hugh   the   Great,  believed,  in  the  year  1867,  that  the 
Ca.x*olingian  Kings  reigned  at  Paris. 

In  short,  it  is  evident  that  it  never  came  into  Mr.  Pearson's  head 

^Iwit  it  was  any  part  of  his  business,  when  dealing  with  events  which 

WMmected  England  with  Gaul  and  Germany,  to  turn  to  the  Nonnan, 

French,   or   Saxon  authorities.      He  did  indeed  look  in  the  "Art 

4e  T^rifier  les  Dates  '*  for  the  origin  of  the  house  of  Montmorency  ; 

ko  did  not  look  in  Widukind,  Flodoard,  or  Richer  for  the  doings  of 

^®  Great  Otto  or  of  his  nephew  at  La6n.     A  little  way  on  we  find 

^  obvious  an  author  as  Adam  of  Bremen,  an  author  whose  publi- 

^tioisi  in  the  smaller  Pertz  has  made  him  accessible  to  everybody, 

'^'^iTied  to,  in  regular  prize-essay  fashion,  as  "  quoted  by  Lappen- 

wg,»*  Xhe  passage  also  which  I  have  quoted  illustrates  Mr.  Pearson's 

^OX^  UI.  N.8.  E  E 
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dealings  witli  another  lesser,  but  not  unimportant,  point.     Mr.  Pe^i* 
son  tells  us  that,  **  in  the  spelling  of  Anglo-Saxon  names,  Mr.  Keinble 
or  the    Saxon   Chronicle   and   Laws   have   been    followed    [would 
Mr.  Pearson,  in  dealing  with  a  Greek  matter,  talk  of  followino' 
Bockh  or  Thucydides?],  except  in  cases  (such  as  Alfred  and  Edgar) 
where  a  Latinised  form  has  become  universal."     I  once  tried  to 
make  the  same  exception,  but  I  found  that  there  was  no  deciding 
what  was  universal,  while  it  was  unpleasantly  inconsistent  to  write 
Alfred  and  Edgar,  but  ^^Ifric  and  Eadric.     I  therefore  now  Vinte 
all  Old-English  names  in  their  genuine  form.  By  so  doing  I  seem  to 
have  amazed  certain  of  my  own  critics,  who  clearly  think  that  I  am 
the  first  person  who  ever  spoke  of  Ecgberht  or  Cnut.     I  am  tho^ 
enabled  to  realize  the  singular  fact  that  there  are  people  who  thiiJ^ 
themselves  fit  to  review  works  on  Early  English  Histor}'  when  the?'^ 
have  not  read  Kemble  or  Lappenberg.     But  Mr.  Pearson  folloi^^ 
neither  his  own  rule  nor  any  other.     His  spelling  is  simply  hopc^ 
less.     I  call  the  second  wife  of  Eadgar  jiElfthryth,  but  I  do  nc^ 
quarrel  with  those  who  call  her  Elfrida.     But  I  do  quarrel  witk^ 
3Ir.  Pearson  when   he  represents  her  name  by  such  a  barbarons^ 
collection  of  letters  as  ^Ifride.     We  have  already  had  a  specimen 
of  Mr.  Pearson's  spelling  in  the  passage  which  I  quoted  above.    I 
may  add  that  ^^Ifgifu,  who  is  Elgiva  in  p.  189,  becomes   Alfiva 
in  p.  231. 

In  plain  truth,  while  the  later  part  of  Mr.  Pearson's  history  has 
some  great  and  imdoubted  merits,  the  former  part  seems  to  those 
who  have  really  lived  in  the  early  history  to  be  poor,  weak,  and 
inaccurate.  It  appears  all  the  more  so  from  the  pretentious  and 
dogmatic  style  in  which  Mr.  Pearson  constantly  puts  forth  his  rash 
inferences  and  groundless  theories.  Of  his  critical  discernment  in 
matters  relating  to  these  times,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  Mr.  Pearson, 
albeit  not  a  novelist,  nor  a  local  antiquarj%  nor  a  Cambridge  His- 
torical Professor,  repeatedly  quotes  Ingulf  with  a  simplicity  worthy 
of  the  Confessor,  and  gives  the  whole  legend  of  Turketul  a  place 
in  a  text  published  in  1867.  As  for  more  general  matters,  Mr. 
Pearson  has  a  most  exaggerated  notion  of  the  permanence  of 
Roman  and  Celtic  elements  in  Britain  after  the  English  Conquest. 
There  is,  perhaps,  no  better  test  than  this  in  the  eyes  of  those 
who  have  thought  over  the  matter  for  years.  One  great  cause  of 
error  is  of  course  the  narrow  and  insular  view  of  history  which 
Mr.  Pearson,  notwithstanding  all  his  philosophy,  takes  throughout. 
The  pha)nomena  of  the  English  Conquest  of  Britain  can  be  imderstood 
only  by  contrasting  them  with  the  utterly  opposite  phsenomena  of 
the  Teutonic  conquests  on  the  Continent.  Italy  remains  Italy ;  Spain 
remains  Spain ;  Gaul,  even  with  her  changed  name,  remains  essen- 
tially Gaul ;  but  Britain,  save  a  few  outlying  comers,  has  ceased  to  * 
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%c  Britain,  and  has  become  England.  Mr.  Pearson  backs  np  his 
case  by  a  list  of  "  Latin  Words  in  Anglo-Saxon,"  the  object  of 
which  is  "  to  attest  the  permanency  of  Roman  influences  in  Britain,'' 
Now  it  strikes  one  at  once  that  the  great  mass  of  Mr.  Pearson's 
words  are  words  which  one  never  sees  in  the  Chronicles.  He  himself 
acknowledges  that  "  several  words  are  of  doubtful  use  by  Anglo- 
Saxon  writers,  and  in*  all  likelihood  died  out  early,  every  language 
having  a  tendency  to  throw  off  exotic  forms."  I  am  glad  to  hear  it, 
as  there  may  then  be  some  chance  of  modem  English  throwing  off 
"  reliable,"  "  indebtedness,"  and  such  like.  But,  of  Mr.  Pearson's 
words,  a  great  many  seem  not  to  have  been  words  in  real  use  at  all. 
Of  others  there  is  not  the  faintest  evidence  that  they  went  on 
iminterruptedly,  like  ceastcr,  part,  and  street  They  are  just  as  likely 
to  have  come  in,  as  several  words  did  come  in,  with  the  Homan 
missionaries.  But,  beyond  all  this,  Mr.  Pearson's  list  shows  plainly 
that  he  has  no  notion  whatever  of  Comparative  Philology.  When 
he  lights  on  an  Old-English  word  which  is  eognate  with  Latin, 
he  puts  it  down  as  derived  from  Latin.  "Acre,"  "widow," 
"  settle,"  "  wine,"  and  many  other  good  Low-Dutch  words  with 
High-Dutch  cognates,  are  set  down  as  "  Latin  words  in  Anglo- 
Saxon."  All  Professor  Miiller's  curious  learning  about  "widow" 
is  thrown  away  on  Mr.  Pearson.  Mr.  Pearson's  list  reminds  (Mie 
of  the  High- Dutchman,  who,  wishing  to  drive  all  Latin  words  out 
of  his  mother-tongue,  began  by  forbidding  Vater  and  Mutter.  He 
reminds  one  of  the  Welshman  who,  setting  out  with  the  undoubted 
truth  that  there  was  a  close  connexion  between  the  ancient  inhabi- 
tants of  Gaul  and  of  Britain,  proved  his  iSact  by  the  close  connexion 
between  the  modem  French  and  modem  Welsh  languages,  and 
proved  that  connexion  by  the  examples  of  cJieval  and  cefly  of  ^glke  and 
egUcys. 

To  go  through  all  Mr.  Pearson's  mistakes  in  the  early  histor}'' 
would  be  an  endless  task.  The  worst  of  them  is  that  they  are  so 
evidently  mistakes  arising  from  the  wi'iter  having  despised  his  sub- 
ject, and  not  taken  pains  with  it.  Mr.  Pearson  has  written  his  early 
historj'  off  hand,  without  stopping  to  weigh  one  authority  against 
another.  Fivc-and-twenty  years  of  work  at  such  matters  might 
perhaps  teach  him  that  the  history  of  those  centuries  is  not  to  be 
dashed  off  by  a  mere  clever  man,  who  has  evidently  not  spent,  as  ho 
should  have  done,  hours  of  labour  over  the  conflicting  evidence  for 
every  point.  When  Mr.  Pearson  chooses,  without  evidence  or  proba- 
bility, to  insinuate  that  Harold  had  a  hand  in  thedcath  of  the  -^Etheling 
Eadward,  we  treat  the  insinuation  as  it  deserves.  When  he  speaks 
of  Harold  as  having  "  supplanted  Tostig,"  we  simply  see  that  he  has 
not  read  his  Chronicles  or  his  Life  of  Eadward  with  common  care. 
But  Cnut,  Godwine,  Harold,  are  above  Mr.  Pearson's  ken.     He  has 
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OS  little  notion  of  the  way  to  treat  the  worthies  of  that  old  time  as 
he  has  of  the  way  to  treat  the  worthies  of  our  own  day.  The  grand 
style  in  which  he  dispenses  rewards  and  punishments  among  the  men 
of  distant  ages  is  only  to  be  paralleled  by  the  equally  grand  style  in 
which  he  writes,  "  I  agree  with  Mr.  Hallara,  in  opposition  to  Denn 
Milman." 

There  is  a  certain  difficulty  in  writing  criticism  to  which  one 
attaches  one's  name.  I  have  thought  it  fair  and  honest  to  write  of 
Mr.  Pearson  exactly  as  I  should  have  done  if  I  had  been  writing 
under  the  veil  of  secrecy.  If  I  have  dwelt  more  fully  on  the  weaker 
than  on  the  stronger  parts  of  his  book,  it  is  for  two  obvious  reasons. 
I  naturally  speak  more  fully  of  the  times  which  just  now  engage  my 
whole  mind  and  thoughts,  rather  than  of  those  with  which  I  have  to 
deal  only  incidentally.  And  I  hold  it  to  be  the  first  duty  of  a  critic 
to  warn  his  readers  against  danger.  And  Mr.  Pearson's  first  volume 
is  distinctly  dangerous.  No  amount  of  cleverness,  no  amoimtr  even 
of  "  the  science  of  history,"  can  keep  a  man  out  of  the  pitfalls  of 
those  times,  unless  he  walks  very  warily  indeed.  Mr.  Pearson  has 
imdervalued  the  difficulty  of  his  subject,  and  he  has  failed  accordingly. 
Of  course  I  shall  be  told  that  these  things  do  not  matter,  that  it  is 
quite  unimportant  whether  Harold  "supplanted"  his  brother  or  not, 
— that  it  is  mere  pedantry  to  dwell  on  subtle  differences  between 
Kings  and  Emperors,  between  Laon  and  Paris,  between  Bui^gundy  and 
Aquitaine.  This  is  what  is  always  said  to  those  who  think  that 
truth  is  worth  winning  at  any  price.  Real  students  of  history  think 
otherwise.  But,  while  truth  compels  me  to  point  out  the  gross  envoi's 
into  which  Mr.  Pearson  has  fallen  in  his  first  volume,  it  compels  mo 
also  to  point  out  the  sterling  merits  of  the  second.  His  conception 
of  history  and  mine  will  probably  never  be  the  same.  But  I  can,  I 
hope,  do  full  justice  to  those  who  look  on  and  who  write  history 
according  to  a  different  scheme  from  my  own,  provided  only  they 
take  the  needful  pains  to  discover  truth,  and  do  not  fall  into  the 
grievous  error  of  despising  any  part  of  their  subject. 

Edward  A.  Freeman. 
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>rdance  with  the  promise  that   had  been  made  to  him,  II 
was  permitted  to  prolong  his  well-earned  slumbers  to  a  late 
the  following  morning.      The  procaccia  was  wont  to  leave 
o  on  his  southward  journey  at  four  in  the  afternoon  ;  and  it 
leed  about  three  hours  for  the  Ghifo  to  go  to  ihe  little  town 
iUardi's  house.     It  would  be  sufficient  if  he  started  at  about 
xjk.     There  was  no  need  of  saying  anjrthing  more  to  him 
ig  the  matter  confided  to  him ;  so  VaUardi  let  him  sleep  tiU 
3  of  his  own  accord  about  midday.     There  was  a  parting 
L  between  the   superior  officer  and  his  lieutenant,  in  the 
f  which  it  was  arranged  between  them  that  the  latter  shoidd 
lied  with  a  sufficiency  of  money,  not  only  to  pay  the  procaccia^ 
sat  well  all  the  time  he  was  to  be  absent,  with  some  small 
)ver  for  the  treating  of  any  comrade  of  his  own  order,  whom, 
irsuit  of  the  useful  knowledge  he  was  in  quest  of,  it  might  seem 
e  so  to  propitiate ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  every  bone 
»kin  was  to  be  broken  if  he  returned  without  the  required 
tion.     These  preliminaries  duly  settled,  II  Gufone  set  out  on 
lion  at  the  hour  named,  having  just  before  starting  carefully 
[  a  lucifer-match  into  a  cigar,  which  VaUardi  had  put  out  of 
d  for  a  moment,  and  seized  an  opportunity  of  skipping  up- 
ito  his  patron's  sleeping- room,  for  the  purpose  of  hastily  but 
placing  the  frying-pan  between  the  sheets  of  the  bed. 
tt  he  was   gone,  VaUardi   stiU   gave  no   indication   of  any 
►n  of  immediately  leaving  home.     But  it  was  rarely  that  he 
A  there  so  long  at  one  time  as  had  recently  been  the  case ; 
cia  feared  that  he  might  go  before  she  should  have  defini- 
lade  to  him  the  communication  which  she  so  much  dreaded, 
ffect  that  she  found  it  altogether  impossible  to  retain  both  the 
and  should  have  obtained  from  him  the  performance  of  his 
»,  that  if  such  should  be  found  to  be  the  case,  the  little  stranger 
be  sent  to  the  Innocenti — the  foundling  hospital  of  Florence, 
irdi  turned  back  into  the  house  from  standing  before  the  door 
inute  or  two,  while  looking  at  Nanni  Scocco,  as  he  wriggled, 
,  and  shuffled,  rather  than  ran,  down  the  path  over  the  rough 
which  led  from  the  house  in  the  direction  of  Talamone. 
lat  a  devil's  imp  it  is !  "  he  said  to  his  wife,  who  was  sitting 
ingle  with  one  baby  at  her  bosom,  while  she  rocked  with  her 
nradle  in  which  the  other  was  lying; — "a  veritable  imp  of  the 
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devil  I  But  he  has  some  brains  lu  his  head,  as  he  is  so  fond  of  ba 
ing  I  He'll  do  the  job  I  have  sent  him  on  better  than  any  ot 
that  I  know  of,  though  he  does  look  more  like  a  wild  animal  tha 
man ! " 

"  Poor  Gufonc !  he  means  well !  "  said  Lucia,  sighing. 

The  sigh  had  no  very  intelligible  reference  to  the  matter  of 
8i>ecch,  but  applied  in  poor  Lucia's  mind  to  the  general  const: 
tion  of  things.  Life  was  a  melancholy  affiiir  to  her ;  and  she  ha 
habit  of  sighing,  which  sometimes  singularly  irritated  her  huBba 
when  she  woidd  fain  have  done  aught  that  was  within  her  powei 
please  and  propitiate  him  ! 

"  Means  well !  Yes,  very — as  when  he  was  going  to  throw  i 
wine-flask  at  my  head  last  night,  if  his  courage  had  not  failed  liii 
But  what  the  devil  is  there  to  sigh  about  it  P  Damned  if  you  doi 
find  matter  for  sighing  in  everything,  let  it  be  what  it  will !  The? 
no  blister  like  a  regular  discontented  woman." 

"  I  am  never  discontented,  as  long  as  I  have  you  with  me,  Sandro 
pleaded  the  poor  worn  woman ;  **  but  it  was  not  about  II  Ghifoiu 
sighed.  I  was  thinking  of  the  children,  and  it  vexed  me  to  have 
tell  you  that  I  can't  manage  to  keep  the  two  of  them.  I  know  ] 
wish  it,  and  I  apu  so  wishful,  Sandro,  to  do  always  as  you  woi 
have  me." 

'*  And,  like  the  rest  of  you,  you  always  talk  about  it  most  wl 
you  (/on'f  do  as  I  would  have  you.  But  I  am  not  one  of  those  tl 
can  be  put  off  with  words  instead  of  deeds.  Do  as  I  would  hi 
you,  and  I'll  say,  thank  you !  But  it  is  not  a  bit  of  use  taUdng 
me  about  your  being  tcish/nl  to  do  it!"  said  her  husband  wit! 
heavy  scowl,  as  he  stood  w4th  his  back  to  the  fire,  and  took  up  b 
the  table  the  cigar  which  he  had  put  out  of  his  hand  just  before 
Gulbnc  started,  and  into  which  that  well-meaning  young  gentlen 
had  found  a  spare  moment  to  stick  a  lucifer-match.  Yallardi  proceei 
to  light  his  cigar,  and  received  a  puff  of  flame  and  sulphur  in  hisfi 
which  singed  his  moustache,  and  brought  the  water  into  his  eyes. 

"  Cursed  imp  of  hell !  "  he  exclaimed,  throwing  the  cigar  into 
fire  ;  '^  one  is  never  free  from  his  damned  idiot  tricks !  But  oi 
wife  thinks  it  is  all  very  well-meaning !  I  wish  to  God  the  i 
chievous  devil's  imp  was  here  now !  I'd  show  him  how  well-meaii 
I  feel  towards  him  !  I'll  break  his  cursed  misshapen  bones  for  1 
as  soon  as  I  set  eyes  on  him,  and  then  you  may  sigh  for  that  at  y 
leisure,  Signora  Consorte ! " 

'^  But  about  the  children,  Sandra  P"  said  Lucia,  looking  up  at  1 
timidly,  after  a  pause. 

**  Damn  the  children,  and  you  too  !  And  you  wonder  that  I 
not  fond  of  staying  here  more  than  I  can  help !  Well,  what  about 
children?" 

**  I  was  saying,  Sandro,  that  with  all  the  will  in  the  world 
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caimot  manage  to  keep  the  two  of  them.  They  would  both  go  to 
the  bad,  poor  innocents !  And  for  all  you  speak  so,  Sandro  im'o,  I 
know  you  would  be  sorry  that  our  little  Stella  should  go  like  the 
others  went." 

And  she  shifted  the  child  she  held  from  one  arm  to  the  other,  in 
order  to  put  out  the  hand  that  was  nearest  to  him,  and  try  to  take 
Ids  as  it  hung  by  his  side.  It  was  a  piteous,  wan,  very  thin,  blue- 
white  hand,  long  and  taper,  which  had  been  beautiful  once,  but 
which,  as  it  was  now,  was  of  itself  sufficient  to  tell  a  tale  of  sorrow 
and  long-suffering.  The  handsome,  stalwart  man,  in  the  perfection 
of  health  and  strength,  snatched  his  hand  away  with  a  frown  and  a 
shrug  of  his  broad  shoulders  when  he  felt  the  touch  of  the  cold  frail 
fingers  against  his  own,  as  if  he  had  shrunk  physically  from  contact 
with  weakness  and  &iling  vitality. 

"Could  I  help  their  dying  ?"  ho  snarled  savagely.  "  Was  that  my 
fiudt  too  ?  Any  way  /  will  take  care  that  bad  nursing  shall  not  be 
the  death  of  this  one.  She  shall  be  sent  where  she  shall  be  properly 
taken  care  of." 

"  What,  little  Leonora  ?  That  was  what  I  was  saying,  husband. 
I  would  have  kept  the  two  of  them,  if  I  could ;  indeed  I  would." 

"  Oh,  damn  your  whining !  it's  enough  to  put  a  man  into  his  grave 
with  the  everlasting  sound  of  it.  No,  not  little  Leonora.  That  was 
not  what  I  was  saying.  You  say  that  you  are  afraid  that  you  may 
Jose  your  child  now,  as  you  have  lost  three  before.  I  say,  therefore, 
that  it  shall  be  sent  where  it  is  sure  to  be  properly  nursed.  You 
will  care  less,  I  presume,  about  the  other  brat." 

"Oh,  Sandro  !  "  cried  the  poor  wife,  looking  up  into  his  face,  with 
her  quivering  white  lips  unclosed,  and  her  large  eyes  wide  opened 
With  alarm  ;  "  you  don't  mean  to  send  away  our  own  little  one,  our 
kittle  Stella  ?  You  mean  the  Roman  child.  You  said  it  should  be 
^  you  know.  You  can't  mean  to  send  away  our  own  little  child  ! 
It  is  such  a  beautiful  darling  !  It  is  your  own  image,  Sandro  !  It 
has  your  own  beautiful  eyes !  Neither  of  the  others  was  like  this  ! 
-Wo,  you  didn't  mean  that,  I  know.  I  am  stupid ;  and  I  know  I  don't 
wway8  understand  you." 

*'Ugh — h — ^h !  what  an  inundation  of  words !    A  priest  is  nothing 

^  A  woman  for  palaver.      Damn'd  parcel  of  stuff.      If  you  don't 

•*^ay8  imderstand  me,  see  that  you  do  now ;  and  it  shan't  be  my 

*Ult  if  you  don't.     Your  child,  Stella,  shall  be  sent  to  the  Inno- 

^^ti  at  Florence,  where  it  is  sure  to  be  properly  taken  care  of.     Do 

.\^^  imderstand  that  ?     She  may  have  my  eyes,  and  beard  too,  if  you 

jT^^  ;  but  she  shall  go  to  the  Innoccnti  for  all  that.     You  will  then 

^ble  to  nurse  the  other  child ;  and  if  that  dies  in  your  hands 
*-Qe  other  two  did,  it  will  not  so  much  matter,  you  know." 
p  "^"Ucia  for  a  few  moments  seemed  to  be  struck  dumb  by  this  award 
^te.     Then  she  burst  into  violent  weeping. 
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"  Oh,  Sandro,  Sandro !  "  she  said  amid  her  sobs,  "dearest  Sandro, 
my  own  husband,  you  will  not  take  her  from  me.  You  will  not  take 
the  child,  your  own  child,  away.  You  promised  me,  you  know ;  you 
promised  me  that  the  other  child  should  be  sent  away  if  I  coidd  not 
nurse  it.  You  know,  Sandro,  that  you  said  it  should  be  so ;  and  you 
always  do  as  you  say." 

"  When  I  said  so,  T  did  not  know  what  I  now  know.  What  I  do 
is  for  the  advantage  of  all,  yours  and  the  child's  above  all.  I  know 
what  I  am  about.  As  soon  as  H  Gufone  comes  back  from  Rome,  the 
child  will  be  sent  to  Florence,"  said  Vallardi  doggedly,  though 
speaking  with  less  violence  than  before. 

"  But  I  will  try,  Sandro ;  let  me  try  a  little  longer,  and  see  whether 
I  cannot  keep  them  both.  I  cannot  part  with  my  child,  I  cannot, 
Sandro.  I  will  do  as  you  wished,  I  will  keep  them  both.  I  beg  your 
forgiveness  for  saying  that  I  could  not.     I  will  try." 

"  And  the  child  will  die,  as  the  others  died.  Both  of  them  would 
die,  most  likely ;  and  that  would  not  suit  my  book  at  all.  No,  it 
must  be  as  I  have  told  you.  You  had  better  make  up  your  mind  to 
it  at  once.  As  soon  as  II  Gufone  comes  back  from  Rome,  Stella  must 
be  sent  to  Florence.  Why,  you  foolish  woman,  she  will  be  much 
better  cared  for  there  than  you  can  care  for  her ;  you,  who  have  had 
such  bad  luck  with  your  other  children.  Now  let  me  have  no  more 
whining.  I  am  going  up  the  hill,  and  shall  not  be  back  till  supper- 
time.  See  that  you  have  made  up  your  mind  to  take  it  quietly  by 
that  time." 

He  turned  to  leave  the  house  as  he  spoke,  but  looked  round  as  he 
reached  the  door,  paused  a  moment,  and  then  came  back  to  the  place 
where  he  had  been  standing  before  the  fire. 

"  And,  by-the-bye,"  he  said,  "  there  is  one  other  thing  which  it 
may  be  as  well  to  mention  at  once,  to  prevent  accidents.  I  mean 
that  it  shall  be  supposed  here  by  all  the  damned  fools  who  love  to 
meddle  with  what  does  not  concern  them,  that  the  child  sent  to  the 
Innocenti  is  the  stranger  child  from  Rome.  You  find  that  you  are 
unable  to  nurse  the  two,  and  therefore  are  obliged  to  send  away  the 
nursling,  which'  is  a  pity  and  vexes  you,  because  the  money  paid  for 
the  nursing  of  it  is  thus  lost.     Do  you  understand  ?  " 

Lucia  was  rocking  herself  backwards  and  forwards  in  her  chair  in 
mute  distress,  and  made  no  answer. 

**  Do  you  hear  me  ?  "  asked  her  husband  roughly  ;  "  and  do  you 
understand  me  ?     Answer,  will  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Sandro,  I  understand,"  said  the  poor  woman  submissively. 

"  Take  care  then  that  you  do  not  fail  me  in  this,  if  you  care  ever 
to  see  my  face  again.  Let  me  see,"  he  added  after  a  pause,  "  who  is 
there  here  who  has  seen  your  child  sufiiciently  to  know  that  the  other 
child,  which  will  remain  here,  is  not  yours  ?  " 

"  Qiuditta !  Giuditta  Fermi  would  know  it.  She  knows  the  blessed 
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fiice  of  my  darling,  and  would  never,  never,  mistake  that  dark  thing 
for  it,"  replied  the  mother. 

"  Giuditta  Fermi !  Very  well.  It  shall  be  Giuditta  who  shall 
take  the  child  to  the  Innocenti ;  and  I  will  take  care  that  she  holds 
her  tongue." 

"  The  Gufone  would  know  too  !  He  knows  the  difference  between 
the  children  well  enough,"  added  Lucia,  with  a  sort  of  eagerness  that 
seemed  as  if  she  imagined  that  such  a  difficulty  in  the  path  might 
suffice  to  alter  her  husband's  will. 

**  Bah  !  II  Gufone  !  As  if  he  would  ever  dream  of  breathing  to 
any  human  soul  what  /  wish  to  be  kept  secret.  II  Gufone  will  go  to 
Florence  with  La  Giuditta.  She  may  be  afraid  to  go  alone  with  the 
child ;  and  it  will  be  better  to  have  an  eye  on  her.  So  now,  then," 
ho  added,  looking  sternly  and  intently  into  his  wife's  face,  while  she 
looked  up  at  him  with  the  tears  rolling  down  her  thin  sunken  cheeks, 
"  so  now,  then,  this  matter  is  settled.  And  I  expect  that  you  will 
never  let  me  hear  any  word  further  on  the  subject,  and  never  hereafter 
make  any  reference  to  the  fact  that  it  is  yo\ir  own  child  who  has  been 
sent  to  Florence  instead  of  the  stranger." 

And  with  those  words  he  t\imed  on  his  heel,  and  left  the  house. 

Lucia  knew  her  husband  well  enough  to  be  very  sure  that  there 
was  no  shadow  of  hope  remaining  for  her  that  the  doom  she  had 
heard  pronounced  could  be  averted  or  changed.  She  knew  also  that 
it  behoved  her  to  be  at  least  silent  and  acquiescent  when  he  should 
return  in  the  evening.  She  took  her*  treasure  in  her  arms,  leaving 
the  other  child,  against  which  a  sort  of  hatred  seemed  creeping  into 
her  heart,  sleeping  in  its  cradle,  and  carried  it  up  to  the  upper 
chamber,  and  laid  it  on  its  back  on  the  pillow,  and  stood  with  her 
two  thin  hands  folded  on  her  swelling  bosom,  gazing  at  it  as  if  she 
had  brought  it  thither  for  the  purpose  of  thus  taking  her  last  look  and 
last  farewell.  Then  she  knelt  down  by  the  bedside  and  wept, — ^not 
liiding  her  sad  face,  but  still  gazing, — gazing  with,  oh !  such  intent- 
iiess  of  wistfulness  at  the  little  creature,  which  gave  back  smiles  for 
her  agonising  tears.  And  thus  she  remained  till  it  was  time  to  think 
of  busying  herself  in  the  preparation  of  her  husband's  supper. 

Thus  she  prepared  herself  for  obedience  to  the  commands  she  had 
received.  And  when  Vallardi  came  back  at  eventide,  no  fiirther  word 
Avas  said  as  to  the  fate  destined  for  the  little  Stella. 


Chapter  VL 

a  pleasant  invitation  to  supper. 

TiiK  next  day  Vallardi  strolled  down  the  hill  to  Talamone,  and 
entered  the  dilapidated  little  tenement  in  which  La  Fermi  carried 
on  her  business  when  she  was  not  engaged  at  the  houses^f  any  of 
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her  clients.  He  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  her  at  home  as  it 
chanced,  but  he  did  not  deem  the  sort  of  little  shop,  open  to  the 
street,  in  which  he  found  her,  well  adapted  to  the  opening  of  the  busi- 
ness, he  had  in  hand.  The  surprise  of  La  Giuditta,  on  her  part,  was 
great  at  receiving  the  honour  of  such  a  visit.  It  was  a  very  common 
thing  for  the  Signora  Lucia  to  come  down  and  have  a  bit  of  chat, 
eq>ecially  at  times  when  her  husband  was  absent,  but  La  Giuditta  could 
not  remember  that  Signer  Vallardi  had  ever  done  so  before.  La  Giu- 
ditta, like  most  of  the  other  inhabitants  of  Talamone,  mixed  a  certain 
quantity  of  something  rather  akin  to  terror  with  the  admiration  with 
which  she  and  they  regarded  Signor  Sandro  Vallardi.  And  he 
seemed  so  large  in  her  little  bit  of  a  shop,  and  looked  so  magnificent 
in  his  black  velveteen  jacket  and  scarlet  sash  round  the  waist,  that 
poor  little  Giuditta  was  almost  too  much  taken  aback  to  speak  the 
ordinary  words  of  welcome  adapted  to  the  occasion. 

"  I  have  a  few  words  to  say  to  you,  Signora  Fermi,"  said  Vallardi, 
not  seeing,  or  not  condescending  to  notice,  her  flutter  of  surprise ; 
"  but  this  seems  hardly  a  good  place  for  the  purpose.  I  have  some- 
thing to  propose  to  you,  in  fact,  which  may  be  advantageous  to  you ; 
and  if  you  will  do  me  the  favour  to  walk  a  little  way  up  the  hiU 
with  me,  we  can  talk  better  there  than  here." 

"  Ma  caim  /  with  pleasure,  mio  buon  Sigiwre  !  I  trust  the  Signora 
Lucia  is  well  ?  I  was  afraid,  to  tell  the  truth,  when  I  saw  you  come 
in,  that  there  was  something  the  matter  with  her." 

"  No,  not  she !  She  is  much  as  usual.  If  you  like  to  come  back 
with  me,  she  will  be  glad  to  see  you,  and,  may  be,  she  may  have  a 
word  or  two  to  say  on  the  matter  in  hand — women  always  do  have 
such  a  lot  of  talking  to  do  ! — and  you  could  have  a  bit  of  supper 
with  us,  and  walk  down  the  hill  in  the  evening." 

All  this  was  very  singularly  gracious  from  so  verj''  fine  a  fellow  as 
the  great  and  rather  terrible  Sandro  Vallardi,  and  La  Fermi  felt  not 
a  little  mystified  in  attempting  to  guess  what  it  might  mean.  How- 
ever, it  was  quite  clear  that  there  could  be  no  thought  of  anything  but 
prompt  compliance  with  so  gracious  a  mandate.  And  little  Giuditta 
set  off  in  a  sort  of  shufiiing  amble  by  the  side  of  her  magnificent 
cavalier,  who  strode  along  utterly  regardless  of  the  poor  little 
woman's  difliculty  in  keeping  up  with  him. 

"  You  know,  I  think,  Signora,"  began  Vallardi,  as  soon  as  they 
were  clear  of  the  few  houses  which  still  cluster  round  the  spot 
where  the  fort  once  was,  and  call  themselves  the  town  of  Tala- 
mone, "  you  know,  I  think,  about  the  child  that  my  wife  took  in 
to  nurse,  eh  ?  " 

"  Si,  Signor  Sandro,  I  know.  I  was  afraid  that  two  babies  might 
be  too  much  for  her,"  replied  La  Giuditta,  beginning  to  guess  that 
her  services  might  be  required  in  some  way  for  getting  the  stranger 
child  off  her  friend's  hands. 
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"Ay!  that  is  just  it.  You  were  very  wise,  Signora  Giuditta. 
Audit  tunis  out  just  as  you  thought/'  said  Yallardi,  with  a  sort  of 
inward  smile  to  himself. 

"Well,  then,  you  must  send  the  little  stranger  away,  Signer 
Sandro ;  that's  all  about  it.  There's  always  the  hospital  for  such 
things." 

"Just  so,  Signora  Giuditta;  you  arc  an  understanding  woman. 
But  you  see  my  poor  wife  has  lost  three  children  already,  and  I  don't 
think  she  makes  much  of  a  hand  at  nursing.  Now,  at  the  Innocenti, 
tlie  great  hospital,  you  know,  in  Florence,  they  have  the  best  nurses 
and  the  best  care  that  can  be  had  for  money.  And  that's  what  I 
want  for  my  child.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  luck  of  this  child 
being  sent  to  her  to  nurse,  I  should  have  been  loath  to  take  the 
child  from  her,  for  fear  she  might  be  solitary  like,  and  fret  over  it. 
But  now  she  will  have  little  Leonora  to  nurse ;  and  I  mean  to  send 
our  child  to  the  Innocenti." 

"What,  send  away  your  own  child !     Well " said  Giuditta,. 

mtermpting  herself,  and  judging  it  prudent  to  suppress  the  remainder 
ot  what  she  had  been  about  to  say  with  a  sudden  gulp. 

"  Why,  what,  in  the  name  of  all  the  saints,  can  I  do  better  for  the- 
child  ?  If  I  leave  it  with  the  mother  it  will  die,  two  to  one,  like  the 
^'thers.  No,  I  will  have  better  nursing  for  it  than  can  be  got  here 
" — the  best  of  nursing ! "  said  Vallardi,  speaking  with  some  degree  of 
irritation,  but  striving  all  he  could  to  suppress  the  appearance  of  it. 

**  Well,  may  be  you  are  right.  Signer  Sandro.  Everybody  knows. 
hi8  own  business  best,  and  it's  not  for  me  to  put  my  say  in  the 
'"tatter,"  said  Giuditta,  bringing  her  conscience  and  her  desire  to 
pi^pitiate  her  companion  as  much  into  accord  as  she  could. 

**  Well,  that  is  just  what  I  say !  Everybody  knows  his  own 
•^iness  best ;  and  I  am  doing  the  best  I  can.  But  I  don't  like 
^  be  interfered  with  by  a  parcel  of  fools — not  sensible  people  like 
y^  Signora  Giuditta — ^who  will  meddle  with  what  they  have  no 
**^«U5ein  with.  I  can't  stand  that.  And  I  do  not  choose  therefore 
^*^t  it  should  be  known  that  I  have  sent  Stella  to  the  hospital. 
*^  mean  to  let  it  be  supposed  that  it  is  the  other  child  that  has  been 
•^t  to  Florence." 

"  Ah — ^h — h ! "  said  Giuditta,  drawing  a  long  breath. 

**  ToH  know  all  about  it,  of  course.     And  my  wife  has  that  opinion 

^*  your  judgment  that  I  should  not  have  liked  to  decide  on  it  without 

^Uaulting  you.     Therefore,  as  you  see,  I  give  you  my  confidence. 

**Ut  there  is  nobody  else  who  will  know  the  real  truth.     And  I  must 

^*1  you,  Signora  Giuditta,  that  if  there  is  one  thing  more  than 

Jjjother  that   I    can't  bear,   it  is  having  ray  confidence  betrayed. 

'^^fca^t  I  consider  the  basest  thing  anybody  can  do.     Why  I  declare, 

^^   help  me  God ! "  he  said,  raising  his  voice  and  stopping  in  hia 

^^Ik,  while  he  faced  roimd  and  loolced  at  the  little  woman  straight 
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between  the  eyes  with  a  terrible  expression,  *'  I  declare,  before  all 
the  saints,  I  should  have  no  more  scruple  in  putting  a  ballet  through 
the  head  of  anybody,  man,  woman,  or  child,  who  betrayed  my  confi- 
dence, than  I  shoidd  have  in  crushing  that  flower  ! "  and  he  set  his 
heel  viciouhly  upon  a  poor  little  anemone  as  he  spoke. 

Poor  little  Giuditta  shook  in  her  shoes  as  she  saw  and  heard  him. 

"  I  shoidd  never  think  of  betraying  a  confidence  that  was  placed 
in  me,'*  she  said  at  last  in  a  shaking  voice ;  "  it  is  not  my  principle, 
and  never  was." 

**  Ah  !  I  am  so  glad  to  hear  that — ^\'ery  glad,"  said  Vallardi,  in  a 
voice  of  great  relief;  "  for  what  a  sad  thing  it  would  be  for  me  to  be 
the  death  of  such  an  old  friend  as  you.    But  I  shoidd  do  it  as  sure  as 
fate.     I  could  not  help  myself.     I  could  not,  indeed,  if  I  was  to  be 
betrayed.     If  ever  you  were  to  mention  to  any  human  being  the 
fact  that  it  is  my  child  Stella  that  has  been  sent  to  the  Innocenti, 
instead  of  the  Roman  child  Leonora,  I  should  shoot  you  through  tVve 
head  as  sure  as  you  stand  there.    I  should  just  walk  down  one  nigh^i 
and   kick  the  door  of  that  old  ramshackle  place  of  yours  off  tVi^ 
hinges,  and  step  up  to  your  bedside,  and  do  the  job,  without  eiflm^ 

one  or  two ;  but "  and  he  pulled  out  a  pistol  as  he  spoke, 

made  as  if  pulling  the  trigger  of  it  close  to  little  Giuditta's  head, 
her  unspeakable  terror.     "  But  there  is  no  fear  of  that  happeninj 
he  continued,  "  for  it's  very  easy  for  a  body  to  hold  her  tongc^ 
you  know,  Signora  Giuditta." 

**  I  shall  never  speak  about  any  babies  at  all,  or  any  hospital ;  thi^ 
will  be  safest.  I  shall  try  not  to  think  of  any  such  things  at  al^ 
said  the  poor  little  woman. 

"  Brava !  I  see  we  shall  always  be  good  friends.  And  now  tta 
we  have  settled  that  point  for  good  and  all,  I  must  tell  you  that  r^ 
wife  wants  you  to  be  so  kind  as  to  take  the  little  one  for  her 
Florence.  Of  course  you  will  be  at  no  penny  of  expense.  You  w^J 
travel  comfortably.  You  will  get  a  visit  to  Florence — ^perhaps  y^ 
never  saw  Florence  ?  You  will  have  a  look  at  it  without  putti^3 
your  hand  in  your  pocket ;  and  you  will  only  just  have  to  carry  t^ 
child  to  the  tourniquet  at  the  hospital,  and  give  it  in  to  the  pers^ 
that  answers  the  bell.  What  do  you  say  to  it,  eh,  Signora  GE'' 
ditta?" 

**  Well,  you  know,  Signore  Sandro,  I  shall  lose  more  than  c^^ 
good  job  while  I  am  away.  I  stand  engaged  to  go  over  to  old  An  ^ 
Piccardi,  the  fattore'it  wife,  at  Tretorri,  on  Monday  next ;  ancL 
should  be  at  Caparbio  the  following  Thursday.  And  it  stands 
reason,  you  know,  Signor  Sandro,  that  a  poor  woman  like  me  ca:^ 
afford  to  lose  her  work.  Seeing  Florence  is  all  very  well  for  th^ 
that  can  afford  it,  but  a  poor  widow- woman  like  me  has  other  thin:3 
to  think  of." 
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Yallardi  smiled  g^mly  at  her  as  she  heaped  up,  with  the  readiness 
of  the  tme  Tuscan  peasant,  the  reasons  which  went  to  show  that  she 
ought  to  make  as  much  as  possible  out  of  the  affair  proposed  to  her. 

"It  is  all  very  true,  Signora  Giuditta,"  he  said,  "and  of  course 
you  are  right  to  make  the  best  bargain  you  can.  But  if  it  costs  too 
much,  Lucia  must  go  herself,  and  I  and  Gufone  must  do  the  best  we 
can  with  the  other  brat  till  she  comes  back.  But  if  a  trifle  of  a 
couple  of  Francesconi  or  so,  in  addition  to  all  expenses,  would  make 
it  worth  your  while  to  undertake  the  job,  why  that  should  not  stand 
in  the  way." 

^^Faccia  lei  I  Settle  it  on  your  own  terms,"  answered  Giuditta  in 
(he  usual  formula  of  a  Tuscan  assenting  to  the  conditions  proposed 
to  him,  the  idea  in  his  mind  being  that  it  is  as  well,  after  having 
bargained  for  the  uttermost  penny  to  be  got,  to  get  also  credit  for 
obliging  you  in  the  matter.  "  For  me,"  said  the  Signora  Giu- 
ditta, "  it  is  sufficient  if  I  can  render  any  service  to  you  and  the 
Signora  Lucia." 

"  She  will  be  very  glad  to  have  the  advantage  of  sending  the  child 
under  your  care.     There  is  only  one  other  thing  to  be  said,"  con- 
tinued Yallardi,  with  the  air  of  a  man  accustomed  to  make  the  wills 
of  other  people  bend  to  his  own  ;  "  mothers  don't  like  parting  with 
their  babies  even  for  their  own  good,  much  as  they  profess  to  love  'em. 
iliat  seems  so  selfish  to  me !     However,  if  Lucia  shoidd  show  any 
^unwillingness  to  send  Stella  to  Florence, — though  she  must  know 
^t  is  the  only  sure  way  to  save  her  life, — ^mind  you  don't  encourage 
her.    That  might  make  me  very  angry.     And  somehow  or  other, 
though  really  I  am  one  of  the  most  good-natured,  easy-going  fellows 
*live,  I  am  apt  to  get  very  dangerous  when  I  am  made  angrJ^     It 
^    the  fault  of  those  who  make  me  angr}\     Don't  you  make  mc 
**^8T>  Signora  Giuditta.     We  are  such  good   friends,  it  would  bo 
*  pity.     So  take  care  you  don't  say  anything  to  encourage  Lucia 
^   think  ill  of  sending  the  child.     You  understand  me,  eh,  Signora 
Q'iuditta?"  he  concluded,  again  looking  at  her  with  a  glance  that 
^ade  her  tremble. 

**8i,  signore ;  I  understand.     When  do  you  intend  that  I  should 
ffo  with  the  child,  Signer  Sandro  ?"  she  asked. 

**As  soon  as  ever  II  Gufone  comes  home.  He  is  gone  upon  an 
^Trand ;  and  as  I  mean  that  he  shall  go  with  you  to  Florence,  we 
^ust  wait  for  his  return  ;  but  I  expect  that  he  will  be  here  in  a  day 
or  two." 

**0h! — II  Gufone  is  to  go  to  Florence  with  me  and  the  child?" 
•^W  Griuditta  in  a  rather  doubtful  tone. 

**Yes;  that  will  be  much  better  than  going  alone,  you  know. 
Ho  win  take  care  of  you,  and  be  of  use  to  you  on  the  journey, 
^an't  you  be  glad  to  have  him  with  you  ?" 
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**  Only — only  that  sometimes  II  Gufone  is  apt  to— to  be  mis- 
chicvou.s  in  a  way,  as  a  body  may  say.  He  is  such  an  one  to  plaj 
tricks,"  said  poor  Giuditta,  who  would  far  rather  hare  been  left  to 
her  own  devices. 

"  Let  me  catch  him  playing  tricks  w^hen  he  is  trusted  with  an 
errand  by  me !  He  knows  too  well  that  I  shoidd  break  his  neck  for 
him.  You  need  not  be  afraid  of  his  tricks  when  I  send  him  to  tab 
care  of  you.  If  I  was  to  say,  *  Gufone,  worry  the  Signora  Giuditta; 
I  have  a  spite  against  her;' — ah!  then  indeed  it  is  like  enougk 
that  you  miglit  begin  to  find  your  life  a  burthen  to  you.  But  that 
is  another  matter.  You  will  find  him  a  very  useful  traveUing  com- 
panion, I  assure  you." 

Signora  Giuditta  answered  only  by  a  passive  sigh;  and  tkef 
walkcnl  on  a  little  while,  he  striding  up  the  hill,  and  she  trotting  in 
no  ver\'  comfortable  state  of  cither  mind  or  body  by  his  side. 

"I  begin  to  be  ready  for  my  supper,"  said  Vallardi,  as  they  came 
near  his  place  of  abode,  *'  and  I  hope  you  are,  Signora  Giuditta. 
You  won't  be  sorry  for  it  after  your  walk,  eh  ?" 

"  No,  Signor  Sandro ;  I  dare  say  I  shall  be  glad  of  a  bit  to  e*^ 
when  I  get  there.  But  now  I  feel  more  out  of  breath  like,"  pantei 
the  poor  little  woman. 

"What,  you  don't  generally  come  up  the  hill  so  fast,  eh?"  ^ 
answered  with  a  grim  smile.  "Well,  we  are  nigh  at  home  no*^ 
Remember  all  I  have  said  to  you,  Signora  Giuditta,  and  we  sh^ 
have  a  very  pleasant  supper." 

And  with  that  ho  pushed  open  the  door  of  his  house,  and  poUt^S 
held  it  open  for  his  visitor  to  enter.  They  found  the  table  prepar^ 
for  supper ;  but  the  large  room  was  empty. 

"  Lucia ! "  cried  Vallardi,  going  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  "  hcr^  - 
the  Signora  Giuditta  come  to  sup  with  you.  Come  down  and  let  '^ 
have  something  comfortable  as  quick  as  you  can.  The  Signed 
Giuditta  has  made  me  walk  up  the  hill  at  such  a  pace  that  I  am  ^ 
hungry  as  a  priest  after  a  twelve  o'clock  mass.*' 

He  spoke  in  a  tone  that  indicated  to  his  wife's  practised  ear  tta^ 
he  was  in  high  good  humour,  and  she  hastened  to  come  down  t% 
steep  stair  from  her  evening  crying,  with  pale  face  and  lips  ai^ 
swollen  eyes,  and  a  child  in  her  arms,  prepared  to  look  to  the  best 
her  power  as  nearly  cheerful  as  she  had  ever  looked  for  many  a  lo*^ 
year. 

"  It  is  very  good  of  you  to  come  up  to  me,  Giuditta.     There 
Leonora  in   the  cradle  up-stairs;  would  you  mind  going  up  ac3 
bringing  her  down  P     I  will  have  the  supper  ready  directly.*' 

The  little  woman  went  on  the  errand  assigned  to  her  with  alacrity 
and  as  soon  as  she  had  done  so,  Lucia,  with  her  own  child  still  in  h  ^ 
Arms,  was  about  to  go  up-stairs  again,  as  if  for  some  need  connects 
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with  the  preparations  for  supper.     But  her  husband  stop^x^d  her  with 
peremptory  voice  and  gesture. 

"Xo;  one  at  a  time  up-stairs,  if  you  please!  If  you  want  any- 
thing up-stairs,  you  may  go  as  soon  as  she  comes  down, — not  before," 

His  wife  yielded  at  once  without  a  word  of  reply,  and  busied  her- 
sdf,  as  well  as  the  burthen  at  her  breast  would  permit  her,  in 
getting  the  materials  of  the  supper  placed  upon  the  table. 

"I  have  told  her,"  continued  he,  with  a  toss  of  his  head  towards 
the  rafters  of  the  room,  intended  to  indicate  the  person  spoken  of, 
*'that  she  is  to  take  Stella  to  the  Innocenti  at  Florence.  She  saw, 
18  any  sensible  woman  would  see  with  half  an  eye,  that  it  is  the  only 
way  to  give  the  child  a  chance.  I  told  her,  too,  that  II  Gufono  would 
go  with  her.  She  did  not  seem  half  to  like  that ;  but  I  am  not 
going  to  trust  her  alone." 

His  wife  said  nothing ;  but  looked  at  him  with  a  dull,  heavy, 
imploring  eye.  But  the  meaning  in  the  look  was  sufficient  to  banish 
all  Sandro's  good  himiour. 

"Ah-h-h!  let  alone  a  woman  for  knowing  how  to  make  a  man's 
life  a  burthen  to  him.  Well !  I  shall  not  bo  here  many  more  days ; 
that's  the  only  comfort." 

His  wife  looked  into  his  face  again,  while  her  lips  began  to  quivei', 
^  ahe  tried,  as  she  stooped  with  the  child  still  in  her  arms  to  take 
woiething  from  the  hearth,  to  take  his  hand,  which  himg  behind  him 
u  he  stood  with  his  back  to  the  fire. 

"Bah !  Now  you'U  begin  to  cry !  Well,  well !  when  a  man  has 
pot  a  blister  on  him,  I  suppose  he  must  bear  it  till  it  falls  off.  This 
tt  a  very  pleasant  and  cheerful  house,  Signora  Giuditta,"  he  con- 
tinued, addressing  his  guest,  who  then  came  down  the  stairs  with 
^  other  child  and  the  cradle,  *^  a  teri/  pleasant  house,  as  I  dare  say 
yon  know,  to  ask  anybody  to  come  to.  Sit  down  !  Here's  something 
to  eat,  any  way." 

Ihe  sapper  was  in  truth  not  a  very  merry  one ;  and  the  master 
^  the  house  felt  himself  as  much  aggrieved  as  masters  of  houses 
^er  similar  circumstances  usually  do.  The  women  looked  at  each 
**^,  scarcely  daring  to  utter  a  word.  Giuditta,  when  directly 
^'paaled  to,  gave  it  as  her  decided  opinion,  and  as  the  result  of  all 
^'^Perience  on  the  subject,  that  sending  a  child  to  a  foimdling 
■hospital  was  the  best  possible  way  of  securing  every  kind  of  advan- 
^Bge,  moral  or  physical,  for  it,  and  professed  her  perfect  readiness  to 
^^fty  little  Stella  to  Florence,  and  her  entire  satisfaction  at  the 
^'^i^Bpect  of  making  the  journey  under  the  escort  of  II  Gufone.  She 
^  her  sapper  supported  by  the  reflection  that  it  would  be  the 
'^iUis  of  saving  for  the  morrow  a  plate  of  beans  and  oil,  which  had 
^%  prepared  for  her  evening  meal  at  home,  and  was  devoutly 
'^Hkfiil  as  soon  as  ahe  felt  herself  able  to  take  her  leave  of  her 
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terrible  host,  and  trot  do^n  the  hill,  determining^  as  she  weni 
again  on  any  account  to  let  babies,  or  any  question  pertaii 
them,  form  any  portion  of  her  frequent  gossipings  with  t 
population  of  Talamone. 

The  two  women  had  been  effectually  prevented  from  excl 
a  syllable  save  in  the  presence  of  the  master  of  the  house, 
was  understood  to  be  finally  arranged  that,  on  the  first  di 
the  return  of  Signer  Nanni  Scocco,  Signora  Giuditta  and  he 
start  in  charge  of  little  Stella  with  the  procaccia  who  perfon 
journey  between  Orbetello  and  Grosseto,  the  principal  town 
Maremma,  should  rest  there  for  the  night,  resume  their  j 
imder  the  care  of  another  procaccia,  who  journeyed  between  G 
and  Sienna,  and  should  thence,  after  another  night's  rest,  tn 
diligence  to  the  capital. 


ClIAlTKR  VII. 
STELLA   STARTS  ON    HER    FIRST  JOURNEY. 

On  the  evening  of  the  second  day  after  Signora  Giuditta's  i 
supper  party,  II  Gufone  returned  home,  and  was  receive 
somewhat  more  kindness  than  on  the  occasion  of  his  last  ( 
He  had,  as  he  reported,  been  entirely  successM  in  his  perquif 
The  Contessa  Elena  Terrarossa  was  a  widow,  who  had 
such  at  a  very  early  age.  She  had  had  no  child  by  her  husb 
Conte  Terrarossa,  and  was  by  no  means  rich ;  was,  on  the  cc 
verj^  l>oor,  the  all  but  entirety  of  the  small  property  of  h 
husband  having  gone  at  his  death  to  a  nephew.  She  was  considc 
Gufone  said,  to  bo  a  xery  beautiful  woman ;  and  it  was  said  t 
might  have  married  more  than  one  rich  husband  since  her  fii 
band's  death.  But  she  had  refused  all  offers,  and  the  report  was, ' 
had  loved  the  younger  brother  of  the  Marchese  Adriano  ( 
before  her  marriage  with  the  Conte  Terrarossa,  and  for  h 
remained  single,  though  the  ecclesiastical  career  to  which 
destined  made  their  attachment  a  guilty  and,  in  any  proper  i 
hopeless  one.  She  was  now  living  in  great  seclusion  and  o1 
in  Eome  ;  and  whether  Monsignore  Gasaloni  still  visited  her 
II  Gufone  confessed  that  he  had  not  beenable  to  learn  with  an 
factory  degree  of  certainty.  One  thing,  however,  he  had  asoei 
he  thought,  beyond  all  doubt,  having  learned  it  from  an  old 
who  sold  hot  chestnutB  at  the  comer  of  a  street  near  that  ii 
the  Contessa  Elena  lived,  and  who  was  the  mother  of  a  jOJi 
who  kept  company  with  her  maid,  and  this  was,  that  it  had  bees 
against  her  own  wishes  that  her  child  had  been  sent  away  fin 
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axB.cl  that  that  step  had  been  taken  entirely  in  accordance  with  the 
w^ll  of  Monsignore  Gasaloni,  who  was  terribly  afraid  of  any  scandal 
that  might  interfere  with  his  own  progress  towards  the  highest 
digpoities  of  the  church. 

All  this  Yallardi  heard  attentively,  but  without  making  any 
reznark  on  any  portion  of  the  information.  Then  he  told  his  faithful 
follower  that  he  was  to  be  prepared  to  accompany  the  Signora  Giu- 
ditta  and  little  Stella  to  Florence  on  the  morrow. 

*'  Stella  !  "  cried  II  Gufone,  "  why,  I  should  have  thought " 

**  Yes  !  you  would  have  thought !  Why,  where  are  the  brains  you 
boast  so  much  about,  you  shock-headed  owl !  Don't  you  see  that  I 
shall  have  a  very  pretty  card  in  my  hand,  to  be  played  some  day, 
when  they  are  least  thinking  of  it,  by  keeping  hold  of  this  countess's 
bastard !  They  fancy  that  I  know  no  more  than  the  Pope  who  sent 
the  child  to  me,  or  who  or  what  she  is ;  and  make  sure  that  they  will 
iio^er  hear  of  her  again.  Ah !  they  got  hold  of  the  wrong  man  when 
they  pitched  on  Sandro  Vallardi.  They  should  have  some  such 
dirxiderhead  as  you  to  deal  with,  Gufone  mio  t  But  I  suppose  you 
taTe  a  sort  of  glimmering  now  why  Stella  must  go  to  the  Innocenti, 
ftxi.d  Leonora  must  remain  here,  eh  man  ?  " 

X  Gufone  nodded  his  great  head  half-a-dozen  times  very  senten- 
tionsly,  but  said  nothing. 

**  And  perhaps,  too,  you  may  understand  another  thing ; — that  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  no  soul  should  know  that  it  is  not  the 
B-oman  child  that  has  gone  away.  Do  you  hear  me  ?  Giuditta 
Permi  had  seen  the  other  brat,  and  knew  it,  so  I  was  obliged  to  tell 
her ;  but  I  don't  think  she'll  say  anything,"  said  he  with  a  meaning 
■KKiile ;  "  she  is  a  very  discreet  woman,  is  Giuditta  Fermi,  when 
Properly  handled.  As  for  you,  Gufone,  we  are  old  friends,  and 
T^ni  know  me.  I  mean  that  nobody  shall  have  a  notion  of  this 
^^iiange  between  the  two  children,  e  basia  ! " 

•*  All  right,  Signer  Sandro.  It  is  no  business  of  mine,  you  know," 
^'fitumed  n  Gufone. 

••  Just  so  ;  no  business  of  yours  at  all,-^xcept  so  far  as  to  make 
^^  necessary  for  you  to  hold  your  tongue  to  save  your  neck  from 
*^^ing  wrung !     lliat's  all !  "  returned  Vallardi  with  an  affectation  of 


*•  Yes !  I  know  about  the  kicks ;  but  I  am  not  so  clear  about  the 
^^•l^Wttce,"  snarled  Gufone. 

**  What !  aren't  you  full  of  supper  now,  you  dog  ?  or  do  you  want 
l>U»e  meat  and  drink  P  And  now  mark  another  thing.  See  that  yov: 
beliave  like  a  decent  human  being,  as  far  as  you  can,  and  not  like  ar. 
^■ap  rf  hell,  on  the  journey  to  Morence  and  back.  You  are  to  plin 
'^o  tricks  on  this  woman,  nor  torment  her  in  any  way,  do  you  hear  ! 
And  talking  of  tricks,  take  that,  for  what  you  did  before  starting  fo: 

▼OL.  m.  K.S.  F  F 
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Borne,  yoa  cheat- the-hangman  hound ! ''  concluded  Sandro,  hurX— 
ing  a  log  of  wood,  which  he  had  taken  from  the  floor,  as  thoagh  bo 
put  it  on  the  fire,  right  at  Gufone's  head.  But  Nanni  wa^  i(^4D 
practised  a  player  at  that  game  to  be  worsted  at  it ;  and  a  sudd&xi. 
twist  of  his  little  body  allowed  the  wood  to  fall  as  harmlessly  at  tke 
opposite  side  of  the  room,  as  the  plate  had  done  on  the  fbnnez* 
occasion. 

The  next  morning,   II  Gufone   and  the  Signora  Giuditta — th.e 
former  made  as  decent  as  circumstances  would  allow,  with  an  old 
jacket  and  old  hat  of  his  patron's,  and  carrying  the  cdoasal  umbrella 
and  bundle  that  constituted  the  Signora  Giuditta's  traTelling  equi- 
page, while  that  lady  herself,  who  had  come  up  that  morning  from  her 
own  residence  for  the  purpose,  carried  the  baby — started  on  their 
walk  to  Orbetello  to  join  the  procaccia.    The  task  to  be  accomphahed 
at  Florence  was  a  very  simple  one.     All  that  was  necessary,  was  th»t 
the  infant  should  be  carried  to  the  Innooenti  Hospital  in  the  Piasza 
of  the  Santissima  Annunziata  in  that  city, — ^that  a  bell  which  han^ 
by  the  side  of  a  sort  of  little  hatch-like  half-door  in  the  wall  of  the 
building  should  be  pulled,  and  the  child  handed  in,  when  the  SEud 
hatchway  should  be  opened.    There  were  no  questions  to  be  asked  <x 
answered.     But  the  authorities  of  the  Innooenti  do  not  make  a  poixit 
of  cutting  off  all  means  of  future  communication  between  the  chmli 
they  receive  and  those  who  send  it  there,  as  is  the  case  in  some  otlx^f 
institutions  founded  with  a  somewhat  similar  object.    On  the  C9^' 
trary,  any  such  means  as  the  persons  leaving  a  child  may  choose     ^ 
supply,  are  carefully  preserved  and  registered,  so  as  to  be  availal^sO 
at  any  future  period  for  the  recognition  of  the  little  foundling. 

It  did  not  appear  to  have  made  any  part  of  Signer  San3-^ 
Yallardi's  intentions  to  provide  any  such  means  for  the  future 
nition  of  his  child.  Nor  did  his  wife  dare  to  suggest  that 
measure  of  the  kind  should  be  adopted.  But  at  the  last  mom( 
while  la  Giuditta  was  laying  in  a  supply  of  food,  intended  to  su£5.^^ 
her  till  she  should  reach  Grosseto,  and  Vallardi  was  giving  her  duri^'K 
the  process  some  parting  directions,  II  Gufone,  having  gone  into  tJ^^ 
wood-house  at  the  back  of  the  house  to  cut  himself  a  stick,  heca-^^ 
himself  gently  called  by  a  voice  he  knew  very  well,  from  a  wind^^^ 
above  him. 

He  looked  up  without  speaking,  and  at  the  same  instant  a  bit  ^^ 
blue  ribbon  came  fluttering  down  by  the  side  of  him,  with  a  Bcr^i 
of  paper  pinned  to  it.  He  took  it  up,  and  read,  "  Give  this  in  w^'t:* 
the  child."  Then  he  saw  too  that  on  the  riband  there  was  the 
'^  Stella  '*  worked  in  red  letters.  He  looked  up  and  nodded  his 
red  head  once ;  then  put  the  paper  on  the  earth,  and  dug  it  in  v*^* 
his  heel;  placed  the  ribbon  careAilIy  in  the  breast-pocket  of 
jacket ;  and  ran  off  to  join  his  travelling  companion  and  begin 
journey. 
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f  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said  by  those  who  maintain  the 
ity  of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  and  attribute  to  their 
natiyes  a  historical  character^  their  opponents  are  not  satisfied,  it 
dear  that  the  question  cannot  be  regarded  as  settled,  unless  dog^ 
itio  assertion  on  the  one  side  is  to  overbear  the  patient  statement 
tBidbR  on  the  other.  But,  far  from  being  satisfied,  not  a  few  who 
LTe  devoted  to  the  subject  the  labour  of  a  life  are  daily  more  and 
ore  convinced  that  the  popular  theories  have  no  foundation  in  fact ; 
id  the  momentous  nature  of  the  controversy  is  becoming  more  and 
ue  deeply  felt,  if  not  acknowledged  in  words. 
For,  if  the  conclusions  of  such  writers  as  Mr.  Gladstone,  Colonel 
nre^  and  Mr.  Blackie  are  to  be  received,  then,  on  the  faith  of  a 
ppoeed  general  consent  of  critics  through  a  long  series  of  centuries, 
>  are  boimd  to  believe  that  the  events  of  which  the  Homeric  poets 
xg  were  historical  incidents  which  materially  affected  the  later 
itoiy  of  the  Greeks,  in  spite  of  all  contradictions  in  the  narrative, 
e1  in  spite  of  all  other  difficulties  which  the  literature,  whether  of 
)  Ghreeks  or  of  any  other  people,  may  force  on  our  attention.  We 
^  noty  indeed,  told  as  yet  that,  the  historical  foundation  of  the 
pends  being  established,  we  are  bound  to  receive  all  the  marvellous 
^ails  of  the  picture  with  a  ready  acquiescence ;  but  the  method  by 
lich  the  upholders  of  Homeric  history  get  at  their  results  may 
kll  appal  the  sober  seekers  after  truth,  who  see  the  havoc  thus  made 
tiioee  canons  of  evidence  which  should  guide  the  statesman  and  the 
Ige  not  less  than  the  scholar.  When  we  have  before  us  narratives 
J  of  extraordinary  incidents,  and  exhibiting  throughout  a  super- 
toral  machinery — ^when  we  see,  further,  that  these  narratives  con- 
idict  themselves  on  vital  points,  it  is  our  duty,  it  seems,  not  to 
j«ct  those  narratives,  but  to  pare  away  all  that  is  miraculous  or 
id  to  believe,  and  then  to  regard  the  naked  outline  as  fact. 
^What  the  issue  of  this  process  is  in  Mr.  Blackie's  hands  we  have 
ready  seen ;  ^  but  it  cannot  be  too  often  or  too  earnestly  repeated, 
9k%  with  such  a  method  the  ascertainment  of  the  truth  of  facts 
icomes  impossible.  Mr.  Blackie  charges  Mr.  Grote  and  Professor 
ttMiiller  with  robbing  us  of  large  treasures  of  inherited  belief; 
^  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  his  own  criticism  is  far  moro 
'fettling  and  destructive,  and  that  it  tends  to  blunt  that  instinct 
^itithfulness  and  that  impartial  determination  to  seek  truth  only, 

(1)  Fwtnu/htly  JUvicw,  May,  1867,  p.  667. 
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without  which  all  criticism  is  worse  than  worthless.  If  we  are  to 
hold  with  him  in  one  place,  that  there  was  "a  real  kingdom  of 
Priam  on  the  coast  of  the  Dardanelles,  and  a  real  expedition  of  the 
"Western  Greeks  against  this  kingdom,''  with  a  real  Achilleus,  and 
'*  a  real  quarrel  between  him  and  the  general-in-chief  of  the  Hellenic 
armament ;"  and  in  another,  that  the  impressions  left  by  the  facts  on 
the  minds  of  the  poets  might  be  "  altogether  at  variance  with  the 
incidents  as  they  occurred  ;**  while  in  a  third  we  are  to  admit  that 
the  historical  character  of  the  legend  is  not  aflfected,  even  though 
Agamemnon  and  Achillcus  may  never  have  met  at  all,  and  no  Helen 
may  have  existed  to  give  cause  to  the  war,  ^ — then  it  is  clear  that  all 
freedom  of  judgment  is  gone,  and  we  must  make  up  our  minds  that 
all  so-called  historical  research  is  but  a  running  after  a  Will-o'-the- 
wisp,  which  may  lead  us  into  marshes  and  bogs,  but  will  never  guide 
us  to  dry  land. 

Jfo  one  can  submit  to  be  thus  bound  who  believes  that  his  powers 
of  thought  are  given  to  him  as  a  sacred  trust,  and  that,  unless  he 
seeks  to  know  facts  as  they  are,  he  is  chargeable  with  the  guilt  of 
wilfully  blinding  himself.  It  matters  not  how  great  may  be  the 
array  of  authorities  on  the  other  side ;  he  dares  not  to  give  his  assent 
to  these  conclusions,  if  facts,  in  his  judgment,  contradict  or  appear  to 
contradict  them.  To  profess  a  belief  in  the  proposition  that  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey  moulded  the  intellectual  life  of  the  Greeks 
from  a  time  long  preceding  that  of  Herodotus  and  Thucydides  would 
be  to  him  an  act  of  sheer  dishonesty,  if  he  is  not  convinced  that  the 
proposition  is  true ;  and  if,  after  a  careful  survey  of  the  field,  he  still 
retains  his  doubts,  he  is  bound  to  state  his  reasons,  and  thus  to  do 
what  he  can  towards  solving  the  problem. 

The  attitude  of  all  critics  towards  this  subject  ought  to  be  that  of 
patient  seekers  of  the  truth,  who  are  quite  prepared  to  receive  any 
conclusions  to  which  the  evidence  may  lead  them.  If  we  wish  only 
to  ascertain  facts,  we  shall  be  ready  to  believe  that  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  were  composed  by  one  poet  or  by  twenty  ;  that  they  were 
written  a  few  years  or  many  centuries  after  the  incidents  which  they 
profess  to  record ;  that  their  narratives  are  partly  historical  or  wholly 
mythical,  if  only  the  proposition  is  irrefragably  established.  But 
whatever  be  the  result,  the  statement  of  the  grounds  of  doubt  calls 
for  gratitude  rather  than  blame  ;  and  the  tone  adopted  by  some  who 
have  lately  taken  part  in  these  discussions  is  a  matter,  to  say  the 
least,  of  very  grave  regret. 

Some  of  the  most  suggestive  papers  in  the  second  voliune  of  Mr. 
Max  Miiller's  "  Chips  from  a  German  Workshop  "  are  reprinted  from 
the  pages  of  the  Saturday  Herieir,  The  general  drift  of  these  papers 
is  to  show  that  the  Greek  mythology  is  closely  akin  to  that  of  the  Eig 

;    (1)  Fortnightly  Review,  May,  1867,  pp.  669,  674. 
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Yeda;  that  la  a  large  number  of  instances  the  same  names,  with  the 

same  characteristics  attached  to  them,  are  to  be  found  in  both  ;  that 

these  names  are  reproduced  or  translated,  with  the  same  incidents,  in 

the  mythology  of  Northern  Europe ;  and  that,  as  the  names  of  some 

of  the  chief  actors  in  the  tale  of  Troy  occur  also  in  the  oldest  Vedic 

songs  which  exhibit  in  outline  myths  developed  in  the  Iliad  and 

the  Odyssey,  we  cannot  regard  as  historical  the  quarrel  which  is 

said  to  have  been  fought  out  by  the  hosts  of  Agamemnon  on  the 

ahores  of  the  Hellespontos,  and  can  scarcely  venture  to  assert  that 

these  poems  were  composed  or  thrown  into  their  present  shape  by  a 

single  poet.     It  is  not  necessary,  and  perhaps  it  is  not  desirable,  that 

the  Saturday  Review^  having  published  the  conclusions  of  the  school 

of  Comparative  Mythologists,   should    henceforth    advocate    these 

opinions  only ;  but,  to  say  the  least,  it  has  an  unseemly  look  when 

«ome  other  writer  in  the  same  journal  regards  the  speculations  of 

fiuch  writers  as  contemptible,  and  denounces  their  method  as  an  evil. 

Yet  an  admirer  of  Mr.  Valetta's  recently  published  "  Life  of  Homer  " 

does  not  hesitate  to  speak  of  the  old  Chorizontes  as  "  fons  et  origo 

niali,"  and  to  affirm  that  "  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge  was  inserted 

when  separatists  in  the  Alexandrian  epoch   began  to  doubt  where 

Antiquity  had  no  doubts,  and  the  evil  precedent  was  followed  up  at  a 

later  date  by  those  who,  under  the  banner  of  Lachmann,  Kochly, 

Mid  we  fear  we  must  add  Mr.    Grote,   would  chop  up  the    Iliad 

ittto  half-a-dozen  poems  by  various  hands,  thus  overshooting  their 

oiark,  as    Mr.  Valetta  humorously  remarks,  one    condemning  one 

Wrd,  another   another,  and   a  third   the   remaining   third   of  the 

tw^enty-four  books."  ^     Assertions  so  disingenuous  can  at  best  gain 

»>Ut  a  temporary  advantage.      None  who  go  beneath  the  surface  of 

t*^e  question  can  fail  to  see  that  the  critics  here  censured  do  not 

^ect  each  a  different  portion  of  the  Iliad ;  that  the  attribution  of 

ft^e  first  book  of  the  Iliad  to  one  poet,  and  of  the  se(;ond  book  to 

**iother,  is  really  no  condemnation  whatever  ;  and  that  Mr.  Grote,  at 

^   events,  i*egards  the  Iliad  as  made  up  of  only  two  poems,  both 

^f  which  he  believes  to  be  the  work  of  the  same  poet.     In  fact,  the 

points  on  which  these  critics  fasten  are  not  in  each  case  different. 

*^€  same  difficulties  have  forced  themselves  on  the  attention  of  all, 

•nd  some  of  the  most  strenuous  asserters  of  Homeric  unity  are  not 

wow  in  acknowledging  their  force.     Even  Mr.  Blackie,  as  we  have 

•©en,  admits  that  Homer  composed  the  Iliad  **  in  piecemeal,"  and 

strung  his  songs  together  "  with  a  distinct  knowledge  that  they 

would  be  used  only  in  separate  parts,"  and  that  "  not  only  the  sepa- 

'ftte  materials,   but  the  general  scheme  of  the  Iliad,  existed  in  the 

Hellenic  mind  before  Homer." '     It  is  hard  to  see  how  this  position 

differs  materially  from  that  of  the  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review? 

(1)  Saiunlmy  Review,  August  10,  1867,  p.  197. 

(2)  "Homer  and  thelliad,"  i.  206,  222.  (3)  No.  CCXX.,  Oct.  1858,  p.  500. 
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who,  while  maintaining  the  unitarian  hypothesis,  asserts  ^'  that  i 
text  was  handed  down  in  fragments  from  remote  antiquity,  that  th< 
fragments  were  cast  and  recast,  stitched  together,  unstitched  aga 
handled  by  uncritical  and  unscrupulous  compilers  in  every  poaail 
way.'*  Like  Mr.  Blackie,  Colonel  Mure  allows  that "  the  circnmstaiM 
under  which  the  texts  were  transmitted,  render  it  next  to  impoani 
but  that  their  original  purity  must  have  suffered,"  ^  and  that  Hom 
was  probably  "  indebted  to  previous  tradition  for  the  original  sketch 
of  his  principal  heroes."^  Bishop  Thirlwall,  while  he  refosed 
commit  himself  to  any  positive  conclusions  on  the  subject,  saw  Ion 
ago,  with  his  usual  sagacity,  that  the  unit}*  of  Homer,  eren 
universally  conceded,  would  add  little  or  nothing  to  the  value  i 
the  Iliad  or  Odyssey  as  historical  records.  In  his  words,  ''tl 
kind  of  history  for  which  Homer  invoked  the  aid  of  the  Muses " 
strengthen  his  memory  was  not  chiefly  valued  as  a  recital  of  re 
events,"  and  ''if  in  detached  passages  the  poet  sometimes  appears 
be  relating  with  the  naked  simplicity  of  truth,  we  cannot  ascrii 
any  higher  authority  to  these  episodes  than  to  the  rest  of  the  poem 
With  a  singular  anticipation  of  the'  course  into  which  the  disco 
sion  is  now  drifting,  he  adds  that ''  the  campaigns  of  Nestor,  C 
wars  of  Calydon,  the  expeditions  of  Achilles,  probably  appear  k 
poetical  than  the  battles  before  Troy,  only  because  they  stand  in  H 
background  of  the  picture,  and  were  perhaps  transferred  to  it  fro 
other  legends  in  which,  occupying  a  different  place,  they  were  exhibit 
in  a  more  marvellous  and  poetical  shape."  ^  Thus,  in  Bishop  Tfaii 
wall's  judgment,  every  incident  nakedly  recorded  in  the  Qi 
received  its  full  clothing  of  the  supernatural  in  other  epic  poems  nc 
lost,  and  since  to  incidents  so  clothed  no  credit  is  to  be  given,  t; 
tissue  of  wonders  in  which  all  are  involved  puts  completely  oat 
sight  any  possibly  historical  incidents  on  which  they  may  have  be 
founded,  and  makes  them  for  us  as  though  they  hod  never  been. 

All  such  considerations  are  treated  with  profound  contempt  by  t 
reviewer  of  Mr.  Valetta's  "  Life  of  Homer,"  who  tells  us  that  "  t 
surest  clue  to  Homer's  age  is  the  entire  silence  of  his  poems  as  to  t 
return  of  the  Hcrakleids, — a  cause  of  such  thorough  change  in  t 
Greek  dynasties,  as  well  as  in  Asia  Minor,  that,  had  he  written  afl 
that  event,  he  could  not  have  helped  betraying  some  consciousness 
its  operation."  The  reviewer  doubtless  accepts  Mr.  Gladstone's  oo 
elusion,  that  Homer  wrote  within  a  generation  or  two  of  the  Trcj 
war,"*  as  well  as  the  date  assigned  by  Thucydides  (I.  12)  for  the  co 
quest  of  the  Peloponnesus  by  the  Herakleids.     Thus  the  whole  Hie 

(1)  "  Critical  History  of  Greek  Literature/'  book  iL,  oh.  ir.,  {  4. 

(2)  lb.,  book  ii.,  ch.  iv.,  {  5. 

(«)  "  History  of  Greece,"  vol.  i.,  ch.  5. 
(4)  "  Homer  and  the  Homeric  Age/'  i.  37. 
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as  we  have  it  now,  was  composed  within  eighty  years  at  furthest 
from  the  fall  of  Ilion,  and  perhaps  much  earlier.  Here  then  we  are 
enabled  to  measure  at  once  the  yalue  of  that  ancient  tradition 
*'  which  no  Greek  author  of  note  has  disputed  or  doubted/'  when  it 
is  submitted  to  the  fast-and-loose  method  of  conservative  critics. 
The  whole  character  of  the  tradition  is  essentially  changed,  if  in 
one  statement  the  poet  is  a  contemporary  writer,  and  in  another  is 
separated  by  a  vast  interval  from  the  events  which  he  professes  to 
describe.  The  Saturday/  Revietoer  holds  that  the  composition  of  the 
Iliad  within  eighty  years  after  the  recovery  of  Helen  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  historical  authority  of  Homer.  Thucydides  is  not 
less  positive  in  Ins  statements  that  Homer  lived  a  very  long  time 
after  the  Trojan  war^ ;  and  the  poet,  who  may  surely  be  allowed 
to  tell  his  own  tale,  clearly  speaks  of  the  actors  in  the  great  drama  as 
belonging  to  an  order  of  men  no  longer  seen  upon  the  earth.^  The 
special  pleading  of  Mr.  Gladstone  limits  the  meaning  of  the  phrase 
to  a  period  of  at  most  forty  or  fifty  years.  Few,  probably,  will 
attach  much  weight  to  the  argument.  All  that  Nestor  says  in  the 
passage  on  which  Mr.  Gladstone'  relies  for  the  truth  of  his  interpre- 
tation is,  that  none  then  living  could  fight  as  Peirithods  and  other 
heroes  had  fought  in  the  days  of  his  youth.*  In  all  the  other 
passages  where  a  like  phrase  occurs,  the  poet  in  his  own  person 
ascribes  to  Ajax,  or  Hektor,  or  -3Sneas  the  power  of  hurling  boulders, 
scarcely  to  be  lifted  by  two  men,  as  easily  as  a  child  might  throw  a 
pebble.*  The  change  of  which  Nestor  speaks  is  only  one  of  degree. 
The  poet,  had  he  lived  in  tim^s  so  close  to  the  events  which  he 
relates,  would  rather  have  gloried  in  the  exploits  of  his  new  kinsmen, 
and  allowed  their  fame  to  shed  some  portion  of  its  lustre  on  his 
living  countrymen. 

But  if  the  event  known  as  the  return  of  the  Herakleids  led,  as  we 
are  told,  to  such  thorough  changes  in  the  (historical)  dynasties  of 
Eastern  and  Western  Greece,  and  if  this  event  occurred  within  a 
century  after  the  fall  of  Troy,  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  being 
composed  in  the  interval  between  these  two  events,  the  upholders 
of  Homeric  imity  have  fairly  established  their  position.  What  then 
is  the  value  of  the  traditions  which  relate  this  so-called  historical 
event?  In  plain  speech,  they  are  narratives  which  exhibit  a 
singular  parallelism  with  other  incidents  in  the  mythical  history  of 
Hellas,  and  from  which  the  residuum  of  historical  fact,  if  it  can  be 
obtained  at  all,  must  be  extracted  by  the  same  method  which  Thucy- 

(1)  I.  3.  The  contradiction  cannot  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  Thncydides,  who  dearlj 
regarded  Homer  as  living  at  a  time  long  subsequent  to  the  return  of  the  Herakleids.  A 
statement  so  clear  can  scarcely  be  set  aside  with  consiBtenoy  by  critics  who  are  eager 
on  all  possible  occasions  to  shelter  themselves  under  '*  the  authority  of  the  ancients." 

(2)  Iliad,  V.  304.  (3)  "  Homer  and  the  Homeric  Age,'*  i.  37. 
(4)  Iliad,  i.  272.  (5)  Iliad,  xiL  383,  449  ;  xx.  287. 
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didcs  and  Herodotus,  Dion  Chrysostom,^  Mr.  Blackie,  and  Mr. 
Valetta  apply  to  the  story  of  Troy — 1.«.,  by  stripping  off  the  whole 
clothing  of  the  supernatural  which  has  been  thrown  around  it,  and 
by  ingenious  conjectural  arrangement  of  the  little  that  then  remains. 

In  truth,  argument  here  becomes  really  superfluous.  We  may 
fairly  say,  and  we  ought  to  say  at  once,  that  they  who  talk  loudest 
in  support  of  the  historical  character  of  the  Iliad  have  themselves 
acknowledged  that  we  can  get  nothing  out  of  it  which  deseryes  the 
name  of  history.  The  whole  thaimiaturgy  of  Homer  they  shatter  at 
a  blow ;  and  although  we  are  told  in  one  breath  that  there  was  a  real 
expedition  from  Myk^nai  to  Troy,  with  a  real  Achilleus  and  a  real 
Agamemnon,  whose  quarrel  was  an  actual  fact,  we  are  told  in  another 
that  Agamemnon  and  Achilleus  may  have  been  leaders  of  successiTe 
expeditions,  and  may  never  have  met  at  all ;  that  there  may,  there- 
fore, have  been  no  quarrel  and  no  Helen  to  give  cause  for  the  war.' 
This  is  no  caricature :  and  hence  we  may  say  that  Mr.  Blackie  has 
torn  to  shreds  the  historical  character  of  the  Iliad.  Bishop  Thirl- 
wall,  while  he  regards  the  war  as  an  historical  event,  has  dealt  with 
it  not  less  cruelly.  In  the  passage  already  cited  from  his  history,  he 
has  swept  away  all  belief  in  the  detailed  narratives  of  the  Iliad  and 
the  Odyssey  ;  and  his  statements  that  the  incidents  cursorily  noticed 
in  these  poems  were  exhibited  in  full  mythical  garb  in  other  epics, 
destroy  all  belief  in  the  remainder.  It  must,  therefore,  be  emphati- 
cally repeated,  that,  on  the  historical  character  of  the  Trojan  war, 
the  unitarians  are  in  substantial  agreement  with  their  antagonists. 
There  may  have  been  a  war  at  Ilion,  on  the  Propontis ;  but  as  w 
cannot  deny,  so  we  cannot  say  that  there  was,  and  about  it  we  kno 
nothing. 

Do  we  know  anything  more  about  the  return  of  the  Herakleids  f^£  ? 
Mr.  Grote,  it  is  true,  asserts  that  at  this  point  we  pass,  as  if  touchecE^i 
by  the  wand  of  a  magician,  from  mythical  to  historical  Greece.'  BuV^-^t 
he  connects  the  myth  with  the  subsequent  historical  distribution  ofc~^Df 
the  Greek  States,  only  because  it  happens  to  come  latest  in  order  o^^of 
sequence,  and  the  story  itself  he  at  once  banishes  to  the  region  oc^di 
legend.  The  traditions  again  are  contradictory,  and  Bishop  Thirl — 
wall  especially  notes  that,  while  one  version  represents  Pamphylo 
and  Dymas  as  falling  in  the  expedition  by  which  their  countryme 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  Feloponnese,  another  speaks  of  Pam — 
phylos  as  still  living  in  the  second  generation  after  the  conqu 
If,  then,  we  say  that  in  Greece,  when  it  becomes  historical,  we  finifc^- 
a  certain  arrangement  of  Dorian,  Ionian,  and  other  tribes,  but  tha^'- 
we  know  nothing  of  the  events  which  led  to  it,  our  conclusion 

(1)  Fortnightly  Review,  May,  1S67,  p.  673. 

(2)  Blackie,  "  Homer,"  i.  81,  33,  79. 

(3)  *»  Uifltoiy  of  Greece,"  part  i.,  ch.  xviii.,  {  i. 
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omply  that  of  Dr.  Thirlwall,  and  Dr.  Thirl  wall  is  commonly  regarded 
as  free  from  the  scepticism  of  Mr.  Grote.  "It  is  much  less  pro- 
vable," in  his  judgment,  "  that  the  origin  of  the  Dorian  tribes,  as  of 
aU  similar  political  forms  which  a  nation  has  assumed  in  the  earliest 
period  of  existence,  should  have  been  distinctly  remembered,  than 
that  it  should  have  been  forgotten,  and  have  then  been  attributed  to 
imaginary  persons." 

Have  we  then  any  adequate  grounds  for  believing  that  there  was 
any  historical  reconquest  of  the  Peloponnese  by  the  Herakleids  P 
A£r.  Ghrote,  who  accepts  the  fact,  although  he  rejects  the  legends 
^veliich  profess  to  account  for  it,  urges  that  no  doubt  is  expressed 
3.bout  it  even  by  the  best  historians  of  antiquity,  and  that  *'  Thucy- 
di<le8  accepts  it  as  a  single  and  literal  event,  having  its  assignable 
i, and  carrying  at  one  blow  the  acquisition  of  Peloponnesus."^ 
lai  no  one  has  shown  more  forcibly  than  Mr.  Grotc  himself  the 
ixtiter  worthlessness  of  the  method  of  Thucydides  when  applied  to  the 
Tjnojan  war,  which  also  has  its  assignable  date,  for  Thucydides  marks 
E*  as  preceding  the  return  of  the  Herakleids  by  eighty  years.  When, 
^gMn,  Thucydides  sets  down  the  expulsion  of  the  BoDotians  from  the 
-^"^eesalian  Am6  as  an  event  occurring  sixty  years  after  the  war  at 
r^^y^  Iff.  Grote  rejects  his  statement  summarily,  on  the  ground  that 
tie  '« only  followed  one  amongst  a  variety  of  discrepant  legends,  none 
>^  which  there  were  any  means  of  verifying."^  But  this  remark 
^I^plies  with  equal  force  to  the  traditions  of  the  return  of  the  Herak- 
^ids  ;  nor  would  it  be  easy  to  lay  too  much  stress  on  the  remark  of 
"^»-  Paley,  that  "  the  tendency  of  the  Greeks  in  the  historic  age  to 
definite  dates  to  uncertain  events  was  very  likely  to  lead  them 
statements  not  chronologically  correct."^  Mr.  Paley  refers  us 
^  the  dates  assigned  by  Thucydides  to  the  various  immigrations  into 
•^^sfly^  which,  he  thinks,  "must  surely  be  received  with  great 
^^tion."  They  are,  at  the  least,  as  trustworthy  as  the  tabulation 
^  Clialdffian  and  Assyrian  chronology  by  M.  Gutschmid  and  his 
;  Mr.  Kawlinson ;  and  they  all  rest  alike  on  the  shifting 
of  "ingenious  conjecture." 
The  last  argument  of  Mr.  Grote  for  the  historical  return  of  the 
•"^r^aileidB  has  been  refuted  by  Sir  Comewall  Lewis.  This  event,  if 
an  event,  does  not  lead  us  at  once  from  mythical  to  historical 
The  whole  history  of  Athens  for  many  centuries  later 
is  a  blank,  or  exhibits  a  series  of  fables  ;  and  the  conclusion  is 
"  it  seems  impossible  to  fix  any  one  period  for  the  commence- 
of  authentic  history  in  all  the  different  Greek  States."  Of  the 
'^^^^ng  of  dates  assigned  to  the  various  alleged  immigrations  from 
^'W'eetem  Hellas  to  Asia  Minor,  some  may  possibly  be  correct ;   but 

(I)  -HkUnry  of  Groece,"  part  L,  ch.  xviii.,  §  i.  (2)  lb.,  §  ii. 

C2)  "The  mad  of  Homer"  (in  the  Smiotheca  Classica),  Introd.,  xix. 
i 
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"  how  far  these  dates  are  authentic  we  have  little  means  of  judging  ^ 
but  the  colonial  legends  connected  with  the  early  foundations  are  fo^-^ 
the  most  part  fabulous."     It  follows  that  "  a  connected  account  of 
the  afiPairs  of  the  principal  Greek  States  begins  about  a  century  before 

the  birth  of  Herodotus As  soon  as  we  ascend  beyond  tli^ 

memorj'  of  the  generation  which  preceded  Herodotus  and  his  con* 
temporaries,  we  find  the  chronologj^  uncertain,  the  dates  confuBed^ 
and  the  narrative  interspersed  with  legend  and  fable.     As  we  mount 
higher,  the  uncertainty  increases,  until  at  last  the  light  of  history  ib 
ahnost  quenched,  and  we  find  ourselves  in  nearly  total  darkness/'^ 

To  this  region  of  the  Graiai  and  the  Gorgons  we  must,  therefore, 
assign  the  return  of  the  Herakleids,  with  all  the  incidents  which  are 
said  to  have  preceded  it,  and  not  a  few  which  are  said  to  have  fol- 
lowed it.  If  any  real  facts  underlie  the  tradition — if  any  nanoies  of 
real  Achaian  or  Hellenic  chieftains  have  been  preserved  in  it — we 
cannot  separate  them  from  the  fictions  beneath  which  they  are  buriei 
To  us  they  are  lost  beyond  recall ;  and  for  us,  therefore,  the  tales 
of  Troy  and  of  the  return  of  the  Herakleids  are  not  history,  and 
cannot  possess  any  historical  value. 

Here,  then,  the  inquiry  ends,  so  far  as  it  belongs  to  the  province 
of  historical  credibility ;    and  -it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  the 
negative  conclusions  thus  reached  are  the  result  of  mere  historical 
criticism,  and  that  they  can  in  no  way  be  affected  by  the  failure  of 
any  theories  which  may  profess  to  account  for  the  origin  and  growth 
of  these  traditions,  although  the  fact  that  their  historical  charactar 
has  been  disproved  already  must   tend  to  strengthen  any  theoiy 
which  gives  a  consistent  explanation  of  the  whole,  and  which  rests  oo  a 
comparison  of  these  traditions  with  the  myths  of  other  countriea- 
Professor  Max  Miiller  has  asserted  that  "  the  siege  of  Troy  is  a  repe- 
tition of  the  daily  siege  of  the  East  by  the  solar  powers  that  eT^ 
evening  arc  robbed  of  their  brightest  treasures  in  the  Wcet."'   Few 
— rather,  we  may  say,  none — will  venture  to  deny  that  the  stealing 
of  the  bright  clouds  of  evening  by  the  dark  powers,  the  weary  search 
for  them  through  the  long  night,  the  battle  with  the  robbers  as  tbo 
darkness  is  driven  away  by  the  advancing  chariot  of  the  lord  of 
light,  are  favourite  subjects  with  the  poets  to  whom  we  owe  th« 
earliest  Vedic  songs.     How  far  the  names  occurring  in  this  m*^ 
ancient  Hindoo  literature  are  found  in  Hellenic  legends,  how  far  ^^ 
incidents  connected  with  these  names  are  reproduced  in  the  Hom^ 

(1)  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  "  Credibilit}'  of  Early  Roman  Hiatory,*'  ch.  xir.,  §  xvii. 

(2)  **  Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Lang^uage,*'  Second  Series,  p.  471.    Profeiaor  '^^ 
MiUler,  of  course,  does  not  stand  alone  in  this  opinion,  either  among  Engliah  or  ^^^^'^ 
nental  scholars.    Tct  l^Ir.  Mozley,  assailing  the  method  of  CompaiatiTe  ICythP^^]^ 
quotes  the  assertion  as  coming  originally  from  myself,  and  as  worthy,  therefSorey  ^^ 
consideration.    In  the  text  of  the  ''Manual  of  Mythology"  which  Mr.  Modo^ 
examining,  the  passage  was  inclosed  between  inrerted  commaa. 
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poems,  the  reader  may  gather  from  Mr.  Max  Mailer's  amilyses  of 
these  myths  in  his  ''Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Language/'^  But 
wliether  the  old  Yedic  hymns  contain  the  germ  of  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey,  or  whether  they  do  not,  it  seems  impossible  to  shut  our 
eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  whole  mythical  history  of  Hellas  exhibits  an 
alternation  of  movements  from  the  West  to  the  East,  and  from  the 
East  back  to  the  West  again,  as  regular  as  the  swayings  of  a  pen- 
dohzm.  In  each  case  either  something  bright  is  taken  away,  and  the 
heroes  who  have  been  robbed  return  with  the  prize  which,  after  a 
long  struggle,  they  have  regained,  or  the  heroes  themselves  are 
driYen  from  their  home  Eastward,  and  thence  return  to  claim  their 
rightfol  heritage.  The  first  loss  is  that  of  the  golden  fleece ;  and  the 
diieftains  led  by  lason  set  fortibi  in  the  speaking  ship  on  their  perilous 
TQjage  to  the  shores  of  Kolchis.  Before  the  fleece  can  be  regained^ 
tk»e  are  fearful  tasks  to  be  done ;  but  the  aid  of  the  wise  Medeia 
eDiUes  lason  to  tame  the  fire-breathing  bulls,  and  to  turn  against 
eack  other  the  children  of  the  dragon's  teeth.  Then  follows  the 
journey  homeward,  in  which  Medeia  again  saves  them  from  the  ven- 
geance of  Ai&tes,  and  loson  reigns  gloriously  in  lolkos  after  his  long 
vanderings  are  ended.  This  tale  is  repeated  again  in  the  story  of 
the  wrongs  and  woes  of  Helen.  She,  too,  is  stolen,  like  the  golden 
fleece,  from  the  Western  land,  and  carried  far  away  towards  the  gates 
of  the  morning,  and  a  second  time  the  Achaian  heroes  are  gathered 
together  to  avenge  the  disgrace  and  to  bring  back  the  peerless  queen 
whom  they  have  lost.  Here  again  is  the  weary  voyage,  lengthened 
hjr  the  wrath  of  the  gods,  and  the  perilous  warfare  which  must 
piecede  the  ruin  of  Hion.  But  the  aid  of  Ath^n^,  answering  to  that 
rf  Medeia,  wins  the  victory  at  last  for  Achilleus,  and  then  follow 
*gsm  the  wanderings  of  the  heroes  as  they  return  each  to  his  home 
in  the  Skr-oS  West.  Here,  too,  the  help  of  Ath^n^,  when  her  first 
*i^  has  passed  away,  supports  Odysseus  on  his  toilsome  pilgrimage 
vii  beats  down  his  enemies  beneath  his  feet.  With  the  scene  in 
which  Odysseus  and  Penelope  appear  in  all  the  splendour  of  their 
y^Jttthful  beauty  after  the  fall  of  the  suitors,  the  second  Westward 
aotemeat  from  the  East  comes  to  an  end.  But  the  enmity  which 
wkened  the  life  of  Herakles  continued  to  cast  its  shadow  over  his 
^Wdren ;  and  if  we  follow  the  mythographers,  we  have  before  us,  in  a 
aenes  many  times  repeated,  the  expulsion  of  the  Herakleids  and  their 
'^^tempts  to  return  and  take  possession  of  their  inheritance.  The  so- 
^^^Ufid  Bonan  migration  is  the  last  in  the  series  of  movements  from 
^••t  to  West.     The  legends  which  profess  to  relate  its  history  have 

(^)  T^  astonishing  parallelisin  which  runB  through  the  Hiad,  the  Odyasej, 
^  ToliQUga  Saga,  and  the  Nibelungcn  Lied,  I  have  endoavoiired  to  trace  oat  in 
""^dctril  in  the  introductions  to  "The  Gods  and  Heroes"  and  "The  Tales  of  Thebes 
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doubtless  lost,  in  great  degree,  the  freshness  and  charm  of  the  mythfl 
which  hod  gathered  round  the  fair-haired  Helen  and  the  wise  Medeia. 
This  poverty  may  arise  from  their  comparative  nearness  to  an  his- 
torical age,  and  the  intermixture  of  real  incidents  on  which  the 
floating  myths  of  earlier  times  had  fastened  themselves.  That  this 
may  have  occurred  again  and  again  is  a  matter  not  of  mere  conjec- 
ture, but  of  certainty,  although  the  fact  of  the  intermixture  fdmishei 
no  ground  of  hope  for  those  who  seek  for  history  in  mythology.  Th< 
real  events,  whatever  they  may  have  been,  are  disguised,  distorted 
and  blotted  out  as  effectually  as  the  stoutest  trees  in  American 
forests  are  killed  by  the  parasitical  plants  which  clamber  up  the^ 
sides. 

But,  meagre  as  the  later  myths  may  be,  the  ideas  and  incidents  n 
the  older  legends  not  unfrequently  reappear  in  them.  The  disaster! 
which  befall  the  Herakleid  leaders  before  they  gain  a  footing  in  t1 
Pcloponnese,  answer  to  the  troubles  and  losses  which  Odysseus  und^ 
goes  on  his  homeward  voyage.  The  story  of  the  soothsayer  Xam^: 
whose  death  dniws  down  on  them  the  wrath  of  Apollon,  carries  us 
the  legend  of  Chryses  in  the  tale  of  Troy ;  and  the  three  sons 
Ilyllus  answer  to  the  three  sons  of  Arkas  in  the  Arcadian  stor&€ 
and  to  the  three  sons  of  Mannud  in  the  mythology  of  the  Teutoxj 
tribes.  Whether  the  Eastward  migrations,  which  are  described  as  "fcl 
consequences  of  the  return  of  the  Herakleids,  represent  any  ro 
events  we  cannot  tell,  although  we  cannot  in  terms  deny  it ;  but  tl 
fact  remains  that  they  are  movements  Eastward,  corresponding  i 
many  of  their  features  to  other  movements  which  are  said  to  ha'v 
preceded  them.  All  that  can  be  said  further  about  these  legends  a 
a  whole  is,  that  "  matter  of  fact  (if  any  there  be)  is  so  intimatel; 
combined  with  its  accompaniments  of  fiction  as  to  be  undistin 
guishable  without  the  aid  of  extrinsic  evidence ; "  ^  and  no  sucl 
evidence  is  forthcoming.  The  pendulum  which  had  marked  th< 
lapse  of  the  raythopocic  ages  is  here  arrested  in  its  even  beat.  Tl< 
mighty  stream  which  had  brought  down  on  its  waters  the  gre^ 
epical  inheritance  of  mankind  is  lost  in  the  sands  of  the  barren  cjen 
turies  which  intervene  between  the  legendary  age  and  the  period  o 
genuine  contemporary  history. 

Thus,  then,  we  have  before  us  a  cycle  of  legends  many  tiu*® 
recurring,  with  differences  of  local  colouring,  but  with  a  genets 
agreement  in  essential  features.  The  search  for  a  stolen  treasure,  B^ 
the  homeward  return  either  of  the  conquerors  who  have  smitt^ 
the  robbers  or  of  the  heroes  who  come  to  claim  their  rightful  kirt 
dom,  form  the  burden  of  all.  In  other  words,  we  are  brought  b^ 
to  the  favourite  theme  of  the  Vedic  poets — to  the  hymns  which  ^ 
us  of  the  sun-god  robbed  of  his  cows  in  the  west,  of  the  missioiB> 

(1)  Grote,  **  History  of  Greece,"  port  i.,  ch.  xviii.,  §  2, 
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88rain&  to  discover  the  fastnesses  where  the  thieves  have  hidden 
them,  of  their  resistance  until  Indra  draws  nigh  with  his  irresistible 
spear,  of  his  great  vengeance  and  his  beneficent  victory.  Carrying 
08  Inck  yet  one  step  further,  these  legends  resolve  themselves  into 
ohrases  which  once  described,  with  a  force  and  vividness  never  sur- 
Mssed,  the  several  phenomena  of  the  earth  and  the  heavens.  The 
tream  is  thus  traced  to  its  fountain-head,  and  at  once  we  are  able  to 
locoant  for  the  beauty  and  majesty,  the  grossness  and  unseemliness, 
if  the  great  body  of  legends  which  make  up  the  genuine  mythology 
f  the  world.  The  charge  of  monotony  which  some  have  adduced  in 
nmmary  condemnation  of  the  theory  of  comparative  mythology, 
nay  be  urged  with  as  much  and  as  little  reason  against  the  life  of 
oan.  IS  there  is  monotony  in  the  thought  of  the  daily  toil  of  the 
on  for  beings  weaker  than  himself — of  his  wrath  as  he  hides  his  face 
lehind  the  dark  cloud,  of  his  vengeance  as  he  tramples  on  the  vapours 
rhich  crowd  around  him  at  his  setting,  of  the  doom  which  severs 
im  from  the  dawn  at  the  beginning  of  his  journey  to  restore  her  at 
ts  ck)6e — there  is  monotony,  also,  in  the  bare  record  of  birth  and  love 
ad  toil  and  death,  to  which  all  human  life  may  be  pared  down.  But 
rherc  there  are  eyes  to  see,  and  hearts  to  feel,  there  is  equal  life  in 
K>th ;  and  we  are  driven  to  admit  that  the  real  marvel  would  be,  not 
he  multiplication  of  magnificent  epics,  but  the  absence  of  these  epics 
rom  a  soil  on  which  the  seeds  had  been  so  lavishly  scattered ;  not 
lie  production  of  characters  difiering  from  and  resembling  each  other 
— as  those  of  Meleagros  and  Achilleus,  of  Hektor  and  Paris,  of 
Serakles  and  Theseus,  of  Perseus  and  ApoUon,  of  AthSnS  and  Dahana, 
>f  Helen  and  lo  and  Medeia — ^but  the  absence  of  such  beings  from 
ihe  common  stories  of  the  people. 

The  historical  character  of  the  Argonautic  and  Trojan  legends  has 
been  swept  away ;  and  Comparative  Mythology  steps  in  to  account 
for  the  nature,  growth,  and  extent  of  the  materials  which  the  Homeric 
poeU  found  ready  to  their  hands.     That  they  worked  on  some  mate- 
rials provided  by  ancient  tradition,  is  allowed  by  all.     In  the  words 
rf  Mr.  Gladstone,  poets  may  embellish,  but  they  cannot  invent.^ 
The  admission  involves    momentous    consequences.      The    earliest 
Mythical  phrases  tell  us  of  a  hero  whose  chariot  is  drawn  by  undying 
horses,  and  who  is  armed  with  an  imerring  spear ;  who  is  doomed  to 
^  for  beings  meaner  than  himself,  or  to  die  an  early  death  after 
fighting  in  a  quarrel  which  is  not  his  own;  who  must  be  parted 
from  the  woman  to  whom  he  has  given  his  heart,  to  be  united  to  her 
H^  only  when  his  days  are  drawing  to  an  end ;  in  whom  may  be 
■^  strange  alternations  of  energy  and  inaction,  of  vindictiveness 
^  generosity ;  who,  after  a  long  struggle,  and  just  when  he  seemed 

(1;  "  Homer  and  the  Homeric  Age/'  ii.  9. 
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to  be  finally  conquered^  scatters  his  enemies  on  every  side,  and  sin 
when  the  battle  is  ended,  into  a  serene  and  deep  repose. 

It  is  but  a  yague  outline  ;  but  it  involves  all  the  essential  feata 
in  the  career  of  Achilleus  and  Odysseus,  of  Meleagros  and  Herakl 
of  Perseus,  Theseus,  and  Bellerophon ;  and  not  only  of  these,  bat 
the  great  heroes  of  the  lays  of  the  Yolsungs  and  the  Nibelun, 
of  the  romance  of  Arthur,  and  the  epic  of  Firdusi.  In  soi 
cases  the  very  names  are  the  same,  as  well  as  the  incidents ;  in  oth< 
they  translate  each  other.  Fans  and  Ffini,  Helen  and  Saram&,  Erin 
and  Saranyil,  the  Charites  and  the  Harits,  Ahi  and  Echidna,  Brisi 
and  Brisaya,  Argynnis  and  Arjuni,  are  recognised  at  once ;  whik 
Brynhild  we  discern  the  equivalent  of  I0I6  and  lokaste,  and  in  Sigoi 
the  coimterpart  of  Achilleus,  Theseus,  and  Meleagros.  There  is  thustii 
closest  parallelism  between  the  great  epics  of  the  Hellenic  and  Teato&i 
tribes,  of  the  Persians  and  the  Hindoos  ;  and  thus  also  the  nanutii 
of  the  Trojan  war  is  not  only  divested  of  all  local  historical  chanctei 
but  finds  its  place  as  one  among  the  many  versions  of  the  til 
which  relates  the  career  of  the  great  mythical  heroes  of  all  lands. 

At  once,  then,  we  are  brought  roimd  to  the  conclusion  (whid 
Bishop  Thirlwall  had  reached  by  another  path)  that  a  source  so  rid 
in  mythical  elements  must  yield  an  abimdant  harvest  of  great  ep 
poems,  and  that  our  Iliad  and  Odyssey  must  be  but  a  very  snail 
part  of  the  inheritance  left  by  the  mythopcBic  ages,  even  if  thi 
conclusion  were  not  supported  by  the  general  testimony  of  ancieD 
writers  and  the  phenomena  of  Greek  literature.  These  great  epics 
at  whatever  time  they  may  have  been  brought  into  their  presen 
shape,  are  but  two  epics  which  were  not  the  most  popular  during  thi 
most  flourishing  period  of  Greek  literature.  They  are  but  vaiyuy 
forms  of  the  widespread  tradition  which  has  come  down  from  a  sourc* 
common  to  all  the  tribes  of  the  Aryan  race.  A  purely  historic! 
inquiry  stripped  them  of  all  historical  character;  a  philosoj^ 
analysis  has  resolved  their  materials  into  the  earliest  utterances  0 
human  thought,  when  man  first  became  capable  of  putting  is^^ 
words  the  impressions  made  on  his  mind  by  the  phenomena  of  ^ 
outward  world.  The  method  by  which  these  results  have  b^ 
obtained  must  be  either  wholly  rejected,  or  carefully  followed  witl 
out  the  slightest  regard  to  consequences,  unless  it  can  be  show&  ^ 
special  instances  and  by  tangible  evidence  to  be  unsound.  ^ 
expression  of  vague  fears  either  is  thrown  away,  or  does  mischief  ' 
encouraging  an  imscientific  and  slipshod  fashion  of  looking  o>^ 
subject  which  must  be  handled  systematically  or  not  at  alL  ^ 
capricious  criticism  of  Mr.  Max  Miiller's  "  Essay  on  Compart* 
Mythology,"  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Saturday  Review^  may  tU^ 
fore   fairly   excite   a  deeper  feeling  of  regret  than  the  grouiK^ 

(1)  February  1,  1868,  p.  147. 
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dogmatiaii  of  Mr.  Yaletta  or  the  superficial  pleadings  of  his 
Bdmiier.  Notliing  can  be  clearer  than  that  if  the  name  Zeus  is 
Hmfenedly  another  form  of  Dyaus,  Ouranos  of  Yaruna,  Azidahftka 
of  Zohftk,  the  method  which  has  yielded  these  results  must  be  applied 
to  all  names,  nay,  to  all  words  ;  and  that,  in  all  instances  where  the 
laws  which  govern  the  method  are  not  yiolated,  the  result  must  be 
idmitted  as  established.  The  child  who  can  swim  may  dread  to 
[ihmge  into  a  stream  because  he  thinks  that  the  water  may  be  beyond 
hiB  depth ;  the  dogmatist  may  hesitate  to  admit  conclusions  which 
ke  camiot  refute,  because  he  fears  that  they  may  lead  to  other  con- 
dosions  subversive  of  his  traditional  belief ;  but  such  evasions  are 
jnite  unworthy  of  those  who  seek  only  to  know  the  truth  of  facts. 
It  is,  indeed,  amazing  that  one  who  allows  that  Djraus  must  be  Zeus, 
ind  Ouranos  must  be  Yaruna,  **  because  no  sound  Greek  explanation 
rf  diher  word  can  be  given,"  should  ask  why  the  Greek  Charites 
filould  be  the  Yedic  Hants,  or  Eros  the  Sanskrit  Arvat.  In  either 
case  it  is  a  mere  question  of  fact,  and  the  answer  is  that  the  words 
are  etymologically  identical,  and  that  Charis  and  Erinys  can  no  more 
be  explained  by  any  Greek  word  than  can  Zeus  and  Ouranos.  Such 
criticism  as  this  justifies  the  most  earnest  protest  on  the  part  of  nil 
^0  are  anxious  that  the  work  of  patient  and  impartial  analysis 
dumld  be  carried  on  without  fanciful  hindrances  and  visionary 
objections.^  The  identificatiou  of  Erinys  and  Saranyu,  of  Argynnis 
ttd  Arjuni,  of  Paris  and  Pani,  is  more  certain  than  that  of 
Ouranos  and  Yaruna,  about  which  the  Saturday  Revieicer  feels 
JH>  misgiving.  It  is  disheartening  to  come  across  the  question, 
**If  flie  Greek  Eros  is  Arvat,  what  is  the  Latin  CupidoP"  It  is 
«^  irritating  to  be  told  that  "Apollo  is  doubtless  the  Sun;  but 
^y  should  Herakles,  Odysseus,  Achilleus,  Alexander,  (Edipus, 
everybody,  be  the  Sim  also  P  "  The  Revieicer  has  coupled  my  name 
with  that  of  Professor  Max  Miiller  in  the  sentence  which  foUows 
4is  question  ;  and  for  myself  I  must  protest  against  the  charge.  I 
bave  nowhere  said,  and  have  never  thought,  that  all  the  actors  in 
4e  great  epics  of  the  Hellenic  and  Teutonic  tribes,  of  the  Persians 
^  Hindoos,  are  solar  heroes.  Such  a  statement  would  strike  at 
^  Tery  root  of  Comparative  Mythology,  which  teaches  that  the 
^"^thical  treasures  of  the  Aryan  race  have  been  derived  from  phrases 
^^^piessing  the  genuine  feelings  of  mankind  about  all  that  they  saw. 


(1)  TIm  imfiumeBB,  doubtleu  unintontional,  is  the  more  hurtful,  bccAuae  Profesaor 
«ttHuller  has  met  the  ohjection  with  the  utmost  clearness.  **  After  etymology  has 
•^n«d  an  hxBtorical  and  scientific  character,  a  derivation  inapplicable  to  the  cognate 
■**of  [a  word]  in  Sanskrit  is  inapplicable  to  the  word  itself  in  Greek."  The  Saturday 
"•••«  dedinea  to  join  issue  on  the  principle.  He  must,  therefore,  admit  that  "  some 
^ftsBOit  plausible  Greek  etymologies  have  had  to  give  way  before  the  most  unlikely, 
J'^ttTtfaigtble,  derivation  from  Sanskrit."— CAi>»/rom  a  German  Wwhahopy  ii.  161. 
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toiiclied,  or  heard  in  the  world  around  them.  Assuredly  neither 
Odysseus,  Herakles,  (Edipus,  nor  any  other,  can  be  the  Sun,  unless  their 
names,  their  general  character,  and  their  special  features  carry  us  to 
this  conclusion.  Whether  they  do  so  or  not  can  be  determined  only 
by  an  analysis  of  each  legend.  It  is  unphilosophical  and  manifestly 
unfair  to  urge  a  yague  objection,  unsupported  by  a  single  reason, 
and  ask  at  the  same  time  for  leave  to  suspend  judgment,  ''  to  fold 
our  hands  and  look  on."  To  those  who,  with  the  Saturday  Heviewerf 
hold  that  yevo^  and  ct/n  are  the  same,  the  identity  of  Aeshma-Da^va 
and  Asmodeus,  of  Ormuzd  and  Ahura-mazd&o,  of  Arbhu  and 
Orpheus,  cannot  possibly  be  a  matter  of  faith.  The  identification 
must  stand  or  fall,  as  it  fulfils  or  violates  the  canons  which  deter- 
mine that  the  Greek  ^vyanyp  and  the  German  tochter  represent  the 
English  daughter^  the  Sanskrit  duhitar,  and  the  Persian  dochi.  It 
is  absurd  to  make  exceptions  imless  some  philological  law  has  been 
broken. 

The  gravity  of  the  question  may  justify  remarks  which  might 
otherwise  have  been  withheld ;  and  the  interests  of  Homeric  study, 
not  less  than  of  Comparative  Mythology,  call  for  a  plain  denial  of 
fallacious  statements,  the  acceptance  of  which  would  be  fatal  to  the 
study  of  the  Uomeric  poems,  and  to  the  science  which  seems  likely 
in  the  issue  to  account  for  their  origin,  if  it  has  not  done  so  already. 
There  is  a  wide  difierence,  the  Saturday  Revietcer  tells  us,  between 
the  position  of  Comparative  Philology  and  that  of  Comparative 
Mythology.  "  In  the  one  case  the  phenomena  of  language  are  made 
to  explain  themselves  ;  in  the  other  case  they  are  made  to  explain 
something  quite  different."  The  meaning  of  this  is,  that  Compara- 
tive Mythology  brings  before  us  a  struggle  between  Phoibos  and 
Python,  Indra  and  Vritra,  Sigurd  and  Fafnir,  Achilleus  and  Paris, 
(Edipus  and  the  Sphinx,  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman,  and  from  the 
character  of  the  struggle  between  Indra  and  Vritra,  and  again 
between  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman,  infers  that  a  myth,  purely  physical 
in  the  land  of  the  Five  Streams,  assumed  a  moral  and  spiritual 
meaning  in  Persia,  and,  as  indicating  the  fight  between  the  co-ordinate 
powers  of  good  and  evil,  gave  birth  to  the  dualism  which  from  that 
time  to  the  present  has  exercised  so  mighty  an  influence  throughout 
the  East  and  the  West.  Language  has  thus  been  made  to  explain 
a  very  difficult  problem  in  moral  philosophy,  which  is  something 
quite  different  from  language ;  and  such  an  office  as  this  is  never 
discharged  by  Comparative  Philology.  The  former,  therefore,  must 
be  regarded  with  greater  suspicion  than  the  latter.  Here,  again,  we 
are  dealing  with  a  mere  matter  of  fact ;  and  how  little  the  Revietcer' s 
assertion  is  in  accordance  with  fact  is  proved  by  his  own  subsequent 
admission  that  Comparative  Philology  "leads  us  on  to  certain 
inferences  beyond  the  immediate  range  of  language,"  among  these 
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068  being  the  conclusion  that  the  plough  was  known  to 
3,  Greeks,  and  Teutons,  while  they  still  formed  one  peoplci 
)  words  cognate  to  our  ear  are  to  be  found  in  all^their  dialects, 
hen,  language  is  made  to  throw  light  on  the  history  of  agri- 
We  must  infer,  therefore,  either  that  agriculture  is  the 
liing  as  language,  or  that  the  Memewer's  distinction  between 
rative  Mythology  and  Philology  is  altogether  arbitrary.  The 
dge  of  the  plough  is  a  fact  of  history :  theories  entertained  in 
past  about  moral  and  spiritual  eyil  are  also  facts  of  history. 
L  these  sciences,  then,  language  is  made  to  explain  something 
tt  from  itself, — in  one  not  more  than  in  the  other ;  and  the 
t'«  proposition  stands  self-refuted. 

e  is  more  of  plausibility  than  of  truth  in  the  words  of  Mr. 
me,  that  ^'he  who  seems  to  impeach  the  knowledge  and 
sit  of  all  former  ages,  himself  runs  but  an  evil  chance,  and  is 
o  be  found  guilty  of  ignorance  and  folly.^    Verdicts  unani- 

given  are  not  always  just,  and,  in  the  great  battle  for  the 
Inment  of  fact,  one  man  is  not  unfrequently  called  upon  to 
le  world,  imsupported  by  any  of  his  own  age.  Aristarchos  of 
opposed  his  Heliocentric  theory  of  the  imiverse  to  all  others ; 
my  a  century  had  yet  to  pass  before  that  theory  superseded 
>lemaic.  In  truth,  nothing  is  gained  by  appeals  to  majorities 
parties,  or  by  hyperbolical  laudation  of  poems  ancient  or 
L  Whatever  may  be  the  beauty  or  the  magnificence  of 
ic  poetry,  this  beauty  and  magnificence  will  still  remain, 
T  it  be  the  work  of  one  man  or  of  a  hundred  men,  of  one  age  or 
y.  Exaggerated  theories,  springing  from  exaggerated  praises, 
rapped  the  whole  field  of  Homeric  inquiry  in  mists,  out  of 
we  cannot  easily  find  our  way;  and  statements  are  boldly 
and  unhesitatingly  accepted,  without  the  faintest  misgiving 
[ter  all,  facts  may  point  in  some  other  direction.     In  Colonel 

opinion,  the  Hiad  and  Odyssey  were  "the  acknowledged 
rd  or  digest,  as  it  were,  of  early  national  history,  geography, 
yihology."*  With  a  generalisation  still  more  sweeping, 
Bunsen  assures  us  that  "  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  especially 
mer,  are  the  canon  regulating  the  Hellenic  mental  develop- 
n  all  things  spiritiial,  in  faith  and  custom,  worship  and  religion, 
nd  domestic  life,  poetry,  art,  science.  Homer  is  not  only  the 
t  poet,  but  the  father  of  all  succeeding  poets.  The  Hiad  is 
cred  groundwork  of  lyrical  poetry  no  less  than  of  the  drama."  * 
«e  are  either  very  important  facts  or  very  great  delusions.  Our 
^  is  simply  with  the  evidence  on  which  these  conclusions  are 

(1)  "Homer  and  the  Homeric  Age,'*  i.  2. 

(2)  **  History  of  Greek  Literature/'  book  ii.,  ch.  ii»  {  5. 

(3)  "  God  in  Hifltory,"  book  iv.,  ch.  viii. 

f*.  in.  Tf.s.  G  G 
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said  to  bo  based,  and  all  impartial  and  unprejudiced  thinkers  owe 
debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Paley  for  his  very  able  analysis  of  th 
evidence,  and  for  the  single-minded  honesty  which  has  led  him  1 
discuss  this  question  in  a  book  intended  especially  for  youn 
scholars.^  The  cry  raised  against  the  unsettlement  of  their  mine 
is  both  disingenuous  and  irrelevant.  If  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  reall 
moulded  the  mental  life  of  Greek  lyric  and  dramatic  poets,  the  £eu 
must  be  as  clear  as  the  sun  at  noon-day ;  and  coimter-statements  ca 
but  serve  to  establish  that  fact  more  firmly.  But,  in  the  first  plao 
the  composers  of  our  Iliad  and  Odyssey  do  not  speak  of  themselvt 
as  the  first  poets.  Not  only  do  they  tell  us  of  bards  who  had  wo 
their  fame  at  an  earlier  time,  but  the  Odyssey  (viii.  72,  &c.)  shon 
that  an  account  of  the  wrath  of  Achillous,  wholly  different  from  tlu 
which  we  have  in  the  Iliad,  was  both  current  and  popular.  "  K 
docs  not  show  this,''  adds  Mr.  Paley,  ^'  it  at  least  shows  that  thai 
were  other  ballads  on  Trojan  affairs  in  existence  before  the  Odysst 
was  composed  or  compiled."^  Colonel  Mure  naturally  lays  gre 
stress  on  the  alleged  familiarity  of  later  poets  with  our  Iliad  a3 
Odyssey^;  and  if  Baron  Bunsen's  statement  has  any  measure 
truth,  the  Attic  drama  must  be  steeped  in  the  sentiment,  if  not  in  fc 
language,  of  our  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  But,  in  fact,  "  although  tr 
Greek  plays,  and  two  only,  are  taken  directly — the  one  from  c: 
Iliad,  the  otlier  from  our  Odyssey — the  allusions  to  either  of  tlrn.* 
great  poems  are  singularly  few,  and  those  few  often  uncertain,  in  1 
writers  previous  to  the  time  of  Plato. ""*  Nay,  although  these  earl 
writers  speak  not  unfrequently  of  Homeric  poems  and  Homeric  si 
jects,  we  find  in  far  the  larger  number  of  instances,  that  the  epitJ 
is  applied  to  poems  which  no  longer  exist,  or  to  subjects  which  i 
not  treated  in  our  Iliad  or  Odyssey.  "  Out  of  at  least  thirty- f 
such  references  in  Pindar,  only  about  seven  have  a  distinct  referei 
to  our  present  Iliad  or  Odyssey;*'^  and  even  in  some  of  these  1 
reference  is  very  vague,  while  the  lyric  poet  speaks  of  the  madii< 
of  Ajax,  his  midnight  attack  on  the  herds,  and  his  suicide, 
Homeric  subjects.  A  line,  perhaps  two  or  three  lines,  in  the  Hesicx 
Theogony  and  the  Weeks  and  Days  may  point  to  our  Homer ;  but 
the  Trojan  legend  generally  "  very  scant  mention  is  made  in  ^ 
poets  preceding  Pindar  and  the  Trojan  writers."®  One  of  the  tb 
passages  in  Theognis  cannot  be  referred  to  our  Iliad,  and  a  fragrt* 
of  Simonides  speaks  of  Homer  "  as  describing  Meleager  in  t^ 
not  now  occurring  in  the  Iliad."*^     Of  the  Homeric  or  Trojan     ^ 

(1)  "The  IHad  of  Homer*  {BibliotJuca  Clauiea),  Introductioii. 

(2)  rb.,  Introd.,  xxx. 

(3)  "  History  of  Greek  Literature,"  book  ii.,  ch.  ii.,  §  4. 

(4)  Paley,  "  Homer,"  Introd.,  xxvi  (6)  lb.,  xxvii. 
(6)  lb.,  XXX.  (7)  Xb.,  xxxL 
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jects  carved  on  the  chest  of  Kypselos,  five  are  not  in  the  Iliad,  and 
some  refer  to  versions  wholly  different  from  our  Homeric  story. 
Menel&os,  sword  in  hand  and  about  to  kill  Helen  on  the  taking  of 
Hion,  is  not  the  Menelaos  of  our  Odyssey.  Colonel  Mure  will  have 
it  that  TyrtaBus  was  familiar  with  our  Homer.  In  the  only  passage 
which  can  be  cited  in  proof  of  this  assertion  it  is  hard,  indeed,  to  dis- 
cover even  a  distant  allusion.  Twice  only  does  Herodotus  name  the 
Uiad ;  and  although  the  former  of  these  two  passages  may  be  set 
aside  as  ambiguous,  in  the  second  he  distinctly  rejects  the  Homeric 
authorship  of  the  Cyprian  verses  on  the  ground  that  the  latter  speak 
of  Paris  as  reaching  Troy  on  the  third  day  after  leaving  Sparta, 
while  the  Iliad  describes  his  long  wanderings  to  Sidon,  Egypt,  and 
other  places,  for  which  in  our  Iliad  we  look  in  vain.  The  reason 
given  by  Kleisthenes  for  the  stopping  of  the  rhapsodists  at  Sikyon 
Mr.  Blakesley  regards  as  ''  quite  inapplicable  to  the  Iliad  or  the 
Odyssey.''  Equally  inconclusive  are  the  few  references  in  Thucydides 
for  any  evidences  in  favour  of  the  identity  of  our  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
with  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  of  the  age  of  Perikles.  The  references  of 
Aristophanes  are  of  the  same  kind,  sometimes  tending  to  prove  that 
passages  in  our  Iliad  have  been  altered  since  his  time,  sometimes 
ascribing  to  Homer  passages  which  we  do  not  find  in  our  texts. 

The  case,  then,  may  be  stated  thus  : — ^A  vast  nimiber  of  incidents 
belonging  to  ra  TpiMxa,  not  mentioned  or  barely  noticed  in  our  Iliad 
and  Odyssey,  were  treated  of  in  epic  poems  current  in  the  days  of  the 
great  Attic  tragedians.  All  these  epic  poems  were  "  vastly  inferior, 
both  in  design  and  execution,  to  their  two  prototypes."^  Neverthe- 
less from  this  inferior  literature  .^chylus,  Sophokles,  and  Euripides 
*'  drew  so  largely,  that  at  least  sixty  of  their  known  plays  are  taken 
directly  from  it,  while  only  two  are  taken  from  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey."^  We  are  left  to  wonder  with  Mr.  Paley  "how  it  came  to 
pass  that  the  Greeks,  in  the  best  ages  of  their  poetic  genius,  pre- 
ferred to  take  their  themes  from  the  inferior  and  secondary,  to  the 
neglect  of  the  superior  and  primary,"  .  .  .  .  "  that  the  authors  of 
the  Cypria,  the  Little  Iliad,  the  Nosti,  should  have  won  all  the  credit, 
and  left  little  or  none  for  their  great  master  and  predecessor. 
Homer." 

Our  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  then,  had  not,  in  the  days  of  -Slschylus 
and  Sophokles,  the  popularity  which  they  have  since  attained ;  and 
the  theories  of  Baron  Bunsen,  Colonel  Mure,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  fall 
to  the  ground.  These  poems  did  not  **  regulate  the  mental  develop- 
ment of  the  Greeks,"  nor  were  they  "  the  acknowledged  standard  of 
early  national  history,  geography,  and  mythology." 

The  historical  character  of  these  poems  being  definitely  disproved, 

(1)  Mure,  "  History  of  Greek  Literature/'  book  ii.,  ch.  ii.,  }  3. 

(2)  Paley,  "  Iliad,"  Introd.,  xxxvii. 

c  o  2 
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the  time  of  their  composition  and  the  method  of  their  transmission^ 
although  they  remain  subjects  of  great  interest,  become  points  of 
secondary  importance.  The  knowledge  of  writing  (if  proved),  even 
from  an  age  earlier  than  that  of  the  Homeric  poets,  will  explain  bat 
very  few  of  the  difficulties  which  surround  the  question.  A  few 
words  scratched  on  stone  and  wood  furnish  slender  grounds  foi 
assuming  the  existence  of  volimiinous  manuscripts  during  centuriec 
])receding  the  dawn  of  contemporary  history.^ 

The  conclusion  is  this, — that  if  any  real  facts  imderlie  the  narra- 
tive of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  they  are  so  completely  buried  beneati 
the  mythical  overgrowth  as  to  make  the  task  of  separation  impossible^ 
that  the  legend  of  the  Trojan  war  is  unhistorical ;  that  we  have  m 
grounds  for  asserting  that  Agamemnon,  Achilleus,  or  any  other  ^ 
the  actors  in  the  tale  were  real  persons;  that  the  story  of  A 
return  of  the  Herakleids  is  as  mjrthical  as  that  of  the  war  of  Tro^ 
that  the  sequence  of  these  myths  throws  no  light  on  the  time  of  tH 
composition  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  ;  that  no  historical  knowled^^ 
can  be  gained  from  the  legends  of  Hellenic  colonisation  in  Am 
Minor ;  that  the  mythical  history  of  Greece  exhibits  a  succession, 
movements  from  West  to  East,  and  from  the  East  back  to  the  TV^ 
again ;  that  these  movements  are  for  the  purpose  of  recovering 
Htolen  treasure  or  a  rightful  inheritance ;  that  this  heritage  is  ^ 
bright  land  where  the  sun  sinks  to  rest  after  his  journey  through  't. 
licaven ;  that  the  stolen  treasure  is  the  light  of  day  carried  off* 
the  powers  of  darkness,  and  brought  back  again,  after  a  hard  batrt 
ill  the  morning ;  that  the  materials  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  ^ 
taken  from  the  vast  stores  of  mythical  tradition  common  to  all  "• 
^\j'yan  nations ;  that  these  traditions  can  be  traced  back  to  phr0^ 
indicating  physical  phenomena  of  whatever  kind ;  that  these  phr^ 
furnish  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  themes  for  epic  poetry;  tH 
the  growth  of  a  vast  epical  literature  was  as  inevitable  as  the  rnvM^ 
])lication  of  myths,  when  the  original  meaning  of  the  phrases  wl3^ 
<cave  birth  to  them  was  either  in  part  or  wholly  forgotten  ;  that  ^ 
hubstjince  of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  existed  from  an  indefini^ 
early  time  ;  that  these  poems  were  not  composed  at  once,  and 
coherent  whole ;  that  they  exercised  little  influence  on  the 
development  of  the  Greek  lyric  and  tragic  poets ;  and  that  their 
sent  form  cannot  be  traced  to  any  earlier  age  than  that  of  Plato. 

George  W.  Co 

(1)  The  question  is  carefully  examined  in  Mr.  Paley*s  Introduction.    To  caxry  o: 
controversy  without  reference  to  his  arguments  is  dudngenuous. 
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V. 

Ways  and  Means  of  Trades'  Unions. 

We  come  now  to  the  means  at  the  disposal  of  trades'  unions  for  the 
acliieyement  of  their  ends.     On  this  part  of  the  subject  public  opinion 
lias  of  late  made  a  remarkable  advance.     Ten  or  a  dozen  years  ago 
an  apologist  for  Unionism  might  still  have  found  himself  under  the 
necessity  of  formally  vindicating  the  abstract  right  of  combination, 
and  of  humbly  pleading  that  if  every  individual  workman  be  at 
liberty,  as  he  obviously  is,  to  refuse  to  work  except  on  his  own  terms, 
any  number  of  workmen  must  be  equally  at  liberty  collectively  to 
reftise  to  work  except  on  terms  to  which,  after  consulting  together 
among  themselves,  they  may  have  collectively  agreed.     Ten  or  a 
dozen  years  ago  this  plea  woidd  have  been  far  from  superfluous  ;  for 
though  combination  in  support  of  the  pretensions  of  labour  was  no 
longer  punishable  by  law,  it  was  still  so  generally  confounded  with 
oouBpiracy,  that  any  attempt  to  distinguish  between  the  two  woidd 
have  been  sure  to  have  been  looked  upon  as  over-refining  or  worse. 
Ours,  however,  is  a  proverbially  fast  age :  the  revolutionary  novelties 
<*f   yesterday  are  the  conservative  common-places  of  to-day  ;  and  no 
one  now,  in  speaking  of  trades'  unions,  would  venture  to  show  him- 
self 80  far  behindhand  as  to  dispute  the  right  of  unionists  to  unite. 
Every  one  now  concedes  to  labourers,  for  the  promotion  of  their  com- 
nw>xi  interests,  the  utmost  freedom  of  collective  action  not  inconsistent 
^th  individual  liberty.     Anti-unionists  now  confine  themselves  to 
alleging    that  when   collective  action  takes    the  form   of  Trades* 
Uxiionism,  it  not  only  actually  does,  but  necessarily  must,  interfere 
▼ery   objectionably  with    individual    liberty,    both   with    that    of 
'ttucuists  themselves  and  with  that  of  persons  outside  the  pale  of 
™^eir  association.     The  purpose  of  the  present  paper  is  to  determine 
ho^w  much  truth  there  is  in  the  first  of  these  allegations,  and  whether 
^^exe  be  any  truth  in  the  second ;  but,  in  order  that  we  may  be  quali- 
*i®d  to  answer  these  questions,  we  must  first  acquaint  ourselves  some- 
^Hat  particularly  with  the  facts  and  phenomena  to  which  they  relate. 
■*i  theory  a  trades'  union  is  the  result  of  a  spontaneous  concur- 
^'^^'^ce  of  atoms.     The  constituent  members  are  supposed  to  come 
•*^8«ther  entirely  of  their  own  accord,  and  to  remain  together  solely 
^®^^Ufie  it  suits  them.     In  theory,  too,  the  constitution  is  imalloyed 
^®^ocracy.     All  functionaries  are  appointed  and  all  laws  enacted  by 
j/^'^orsal  sufiGrage,  and  the  same  breath  which  has  made  unmakes 
^-      Begnlations  adopted  by  general  consent  define  the  ordinary 
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routine  of  procedure,  and  all  extraordinary  measures,  all  deviatioi^^^  g 
from  the  prescribed  course,  require  an  equally  popular  vote  to  legali^e.^ 
them.     This  is  the  theory,  and  there  most  have  been  a  time  wheanrai 
the  practice  corresponded.     The  first  apostles  of  Unionism  could  nciii»t 
have  been  in  a  position  to  use  any  but  persuasive  arts,  and  must  ha^?^e 
been  fain  to  content  themselves  with  discoursing  or  haranguing  c^^ 
the  blessings  of  concord  and  unity,  and  the  combative  efficacy   ^of 
fraternisation.     It  can  only  have  been  to  conviction  or  importuni^ty 
that  their  earliest  proselytes  yielded.    Others  may  next  have  come  Lrma, 
enlisted  by  fellow-feeling  or  the  strong  contagion  of  example ;  but  X3o 
other  sort  of  compulsion  either  was  or  coidd  be  resorted  to,  nor  w-^ 
any  other  force  available  to  secure  obedience  to  rules  which  were  iM.^t 
generally   approved.       For   a   while,  therefore,   voluntaryism 
equality  may  have  been  exhibited  in  the  most  perfect  form 
patible  with  the  inherent  imperfectibility  of  all  human  things.    W^<«t 
a  while  only,  however,  and  that  but  a  brief  one.     As  members  oF  a 
press-gang,  even  though  they  themselves  may  have  originally  volumji- 
teered  for  the  service,  bring  without  compimction  any  amount     of 
pressure  to  bear  bludgeon- wise  on  the  heads  of  eligible  recruits,    so 
are  professors  of  Unionism,  in  whatsoever  manner  they  may  th^^m- 
selves  have  been  converted,  accustomed  to  mingle  a  good  deal      ot 
roughness  with  their  zeal  to  make  further  converts.     As  long  as  tliLcy 
are  greatly  outnumbered  in  the  shop,  or  mine,  or  factory,  they  oemay 
be  politic  enough  to  restrict  themselves  to  simple  argumentation ; 
but  as  they  grow  in  numbers,  their  humility  is  often  exchanged    fon 
insolence,  and  as  soon  as  they  find  themselves  in  a  sufficient  majox'ity 
they  become  very  apt  to  play  the  bully.     Sometimes  they  will    :*w>* 
tolerate  the  presence  of  a  nonconformist  minority,  refusing  po«itiv«iv 
to  let  non-unionists  work  in  their  company.     In  some  societies  -i^i** 
is  enjoined  by  express  statute.     One  rule  of  the  Glasgow  bricklay*''' 
is  that  "no  member  of  the  society  shall  serve  any  master  who  employ* 
bricklayers  that  are  not  members  of  the  society."     At  Bradford  ^^^ 
many  other  places  the  plasterers  have  a  rule  that  "  no  plasterer     *^ 
allowed  to  work  in  any  shop  more  than  six  days  without  giv"i^^ 
satisfSaction  to  the  shop  steward  either  that  he  is  a  member  or  -^^'^^ 
join  the  society."     The  brickmakers  and  the  house-painters  of  IC^"*^ 
Chester  have  similar  rules,  and  so,  too,  have  the  Liverpool  n'phokiie^'^ 
and  shipwrights,  the  Glasgow  bakers,  the  printers  belonging  to  '^^^^ 
Provincial  Typographical  Association,  and  the  associated  collier  ^-^^ 
men  of  the  north-eastern  ports.     In  a  trade  under  the  inflnenc^^ 
one  of  these  societies,  a  master  has  to  choose  between  unionists 
non-unionists.     If  he  admit  any  of  the  latter,  the  former  leave 
in  a  body  ;  generally,  however,  first  letting  him:  know  why. 
continues  one  of  the  rules  just  quoted,  *'  if  after  being  fasoferlj 
of  his  error,  and  having  had  the  advantages  of  the  scanty  most 
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icitlj  made  known  to  him,  he  refuse  to  desist,  then,  in  that  event, 
e  whole  of  the  members  in  said  master's  employment  are  to  with- 
aw  directly  and  come  upon  the  box."  To  large  employers  the 
LoiGe  thus  allowed  may  be  practically  no  choice  at  all ;  either  they 
aj  be  unable  to  get  as  many  non-unionist  hands  as  they  need,  or 
.e  hands,  if  procurable,  may  not  be  of  the  right  sort ;  for  it  so 
ippens,  and  the  fact  is  one  of  which  we  shall  do  well  to  take  paf- 
solar  note,  that  though  there  are  plenty  of  unionists  who  are  not 
x)d  workmen,  there  are  comparatively  few  good  workmen  who  are 
>t  unionists.  A  master  in  a  large  way  of  business  can  scarcely, 
lerefore,  continue  in  it  unless  he  consent  to  employ  none  but 
iionists,  in  accordance  with  their  own  exclusive  law,  which  is 
•metimes  so  rigidly  enforced  that  a  master  is  not  permitted  to 
«ept  the  aid  of  his  own  nearest  relatives  in  his  own  handicraft, 
ity  like  Mr.  Howroyd  or  Mr.  Dixon,  master-plasterers  of  Bradford, 

required  to  discharge  his  own  nephews  or  his  own  brothers  if  they 
ive  not  joined  the  union.  Employers  on  a  small  scale,  requiring 
wer  hands,  enjoy  more  freedom  of  selection ;  but  this  they  cannot 
ways  exercise  without  serious  risk  both  to  themselves  and  to  any 
m-imionists  whom  they  may  engage.  If  they  happen  to  be  esta- 
ished  in  or  near  Sheffield  or  Manchester,  there  is  no  small  pro- 
ability  of  their  having  their  machinery  and  stock-in-trade  injured 

destroyed,  and  their  horses  hamstrung,  and  of  their  men  being 
bbed  of  their  tools  or  personally  maltreated.  There  is  also  at  least 
possibility  that  outrage  of  the  latter  description  may  extend  to 
dtilation  or  murder.  It  will  be  recollected  that  the  offence  for 
lieh  poor  Feamehough  had  the  room  in  which  he  was  sleeping 
»vm  up  last  October  twelvemonth  was  that  of  having  retired  from 

0  umon  ef  his  trade,  and  then  working  with  an  employer  from  whom 
lionist  workmen  had  been  withdrawn. 

Xn  other  societies,  in  which  there  is  no  written  law  against  the 
iployment  of  non-imionists,  the  members  can  very  sufficiently  supply 

1  ^ant  by  being  a  law  unto  themselves.  Without  absolutely  refusing 
^rork  with  non-xmionists,  they  can  easily  contrive  that  any  excep- 

)>xial  non-unionists  working  in  a  shop  in  which  they  are  themselves 
a  majority  shall  have  but  an  indifferent  time  of  it.  The  inter- 
pers  are  made  to  understand  that  they  are  there  only  on  sufferance, 
OBt  likely  having  got  in  only  because  there  were  not  a  sufficient 
cunber  of  unionist  workmen  at  hand.  Thev  know  that,  if  the  main 
i>dy  of  their  mates  were  to  insist  on  their  being  discharged,  the 
naployer  would  scarcely  dare  to  refuse.  They  know  that  the  only 
bance  of  their  being  bonie  with  consists  in  their  themselves  bearing 
lU  things  patiently,  and  it  is  sometimes  a  good  deal  that  is  given 
iyem  to  bear.  Some  of  them  indeed  would  not,  perhaps,  be  permitted 
to  enter  the  union  if  they  wished  it,  for  unionists  are  not  desirous  of 
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having  incompetent  workmen  as  associates.     Thej  do  not  want  to 
haTe  the  expense  of  maintaining  in  idleness  persons  incapable  of 
earning  that  minimum  rate  of  wages  below  which  unionists  are  by 
their  own  laws  prohibited  from  working.     As  a  pledge  of  efficiencjr, 
therefore,  candidates  are  generally  required  to  have  serred  an  appren- 
ticeship to  the  trade,  or  at  any  rate  to  have  worked  at  it  for  a  certain 
number  of  years.     For  the  same  reason,  candidates  in  bad  health,  or 
of  bad  moral  character,  are  frequently  rejected.    Such,  too,  as  having 
once  belonged  to  the  union,  have  been  expelled  as  defaulters,  would 
most  likely  be  refused  re-adniission ;  and  the  door  is  likely  to  be 
closed  also  against  those  whose  allegiance  to  the  alehouse  is  eyidentlj 
too  exhausting  to  leave  them  the  means  of  duly  supporting  any  other 
institution.     Such  men,  not  being  desirable  associates,  are  readil? 
exempted  from  joining*;  but  similar  toleration  is  not  extended  to  anj 
who  cannot  claim  it  on  the  same  ground  of  unworthiness.    Eligible 
members  who  will  not  allow  themselves  to  be  elected,  but  stand  aloof 
for  conscience'  sake,  should  be  prepared  to  be  martyrised  accordingly. 
The  gentlest  comment  passed  upon  their  contumacy  consists  of  re- 
proaches of  the  meanness  that  shrinks  from  the  expense  and  respon- 
sibility of  combination,  yet  gladly  participates  in  its  advantages; 
and  the  contempt  which  their  conduct  excites  usually  vents  iteelf  in 
numberless  insults  and  annoyances.     Every  occasion  is  taken,  to  snub 
them  ;  choice  nicknames  are  invented  for  them ;  none  but  recosants 
like  themselves  will  drink,  or  smoke,  or  chat  with  them ;  within  a 
society  shop  there  is  little  peace  and  less  comfort  for  them.  Yet  they 
are  loath  to  leave ;  for  another  fact  deserving  to  be  specially  noted 
is,  that  trade  is  generally  brisker,  and  that  wages  are  generally  higher, 
in  society  than  in  non-society  shops.     They  prefer,  therefore,  to  stay 
where  they  are,  rather  than,  by  going  farther,  to  fare  worse  pecuniarily. 
But  few  who  remain  continue  proof  against  the  unceasing  perse- 
cution to  which  they  are  there  subjected,  and  their  own  natural  ii*" 
position  to  do  as  all  aroxmd  are  doing,  and  most  before  long  end  by 
joining  the  imion.     Their  joining  sooner  or  later  is  indeed  so  m^^ 
a  matter  of  course  that  dilatoriness  in  the  matter  is  sometimes  treated 
08  an  offence  to  be  punished  retrospectively.     One  eminent  trades 
imion  has  the  following  among  its  rules :  "  Any  persons,  when  asked 
to  join  this  association,  being  obstinate  and  causing  delegates'  depu- 
tations or  any  other  expenses  to  be  incurred  by  their  obstinacy,  shall 
pay  all  such  expenses,  together  with  the  amount  of  entrance  or  te- 
entrance  as  the  case  may  be."     Nonconformists  are  thus  admonished 
that  they  had  better  come  in  at  once,  since  the  longer  they  delay  ^*^ 
more  it  will  cost  them  at  last. 

Thus,  although  in  trades'  unions  volunteering  may  be  the  roV* 
pressing,  or  something  nearly  akin  to  it,  is  an  exceedingly  fireqnc 
exception ;  and  of  course  recruits  who  have  been  brought  into 
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odety  against  their  will  are  not  allowed  to  haye  altogether  their 
wn  way  in  it.  At  best,  they  would  have  to  submit  to  the  will  of 
be  majority.  On  whatever  policy  the  greater  number  of  members 
esQlyedy  in  that  the  smaller  number  would  have  to  acquiesce,  the 
nly  alternative  for  dissidents  being  to  secede  from  the  society,  which 
liey  would  probably  be  prevented  from  doing  both  by  the  same 
BfiSQ&s  as  induced  them  to  join,  and  in  addition  by  unwillingness  to 
nrfeit  the  insurance  privileges  to  which  their  past  subscriptions 
atiiled  them.  Occasionally  their  submissiveness  would  be  sorely 
ried,  particularly  during  the  continuance  of  what  is  technically  called 
''strike."  This  name,  notwithstanding  its  aggressive  soimd,  indi- 
ites,  as  every  one  knows,  rather  passive  than  active  warfare.  The 
len  do  not,  except  as  a  rare  variation  from  ordinary  practice,  come 
)  actual  blows  with  the  masters  ;  they  simply  desert  them,  taking 
ifimselves  off  in  a  body,  and  thereby  ofttimes  imitating,  in  more 
»pectfi  than  one,  the  Koman  commons,  when  the  latter  withdrew  to 
le  Mons  Sacer,  and  were  taught  in  consequence  duly  to  appreciate 
le  moral  of  the  "  Belly  and  the  Members."  Having  thus  struck 
xnrk,  and  having  consequently  no  longer  any  current  wages  to  live 
pon,  they  are  thrown  for  support  on  their  own  previously  accumu- 
ited  reserves,  and  on  subsidies  from  fellow-unionists  and  sjnoipu- 
liong  allies.  These  together  are  often  considerable  enough  to  admit 
r  ftmilies  drawing  subsistence-allowance  at  the  rate  of  ten,  twelve, 
r  fourteen  shillings  a  week ;  but  it  is  only  when  the  '*  turnouts,"  as 
ley  are  styled,  form  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  whole  society  that 
)  exhausting  a  drain  on  the  exchequer  can  be  long  continued.  If 
le  strike,  instead  of  being  confined  to  a  few  establishments,  extend 
W  the  union's  whole  territorial  range,  the  weekly  doles  grow 
ipidly  smaller  and  smaller,  and  their  recipients  more  and  more 
^lect,  until  the  former  dwindle  down  to  almost  nothing.  While 
^  is  going  on,  terrible  are  the  straits  to  which  hundreds,  perhaps 
i^OQsands,  of  fSamilies  are  reduced.  They  had  foimd  it  hard  enough  at 
'Bt  to  descend  from  aggregate  earnings  of  perhaps  four  or  five  pounds 
Week  .to  an  alimony  of  barely  twice  as  many  shillings ;  but  when 
fm.  this  pittance  fails  them  they  are  compelled,  in  order  to  keep  them- 
dtee  alive,  to  part  with  every  article  they  possess  that  can  be  turned 
^to  bread.  "Watches,  ear-rings  and  wedding-rings,  tables  and  chairs, 
adding  and  clothes,  all  disappear  one  after  the  other,  each  item,  as 
*  is  given  up,  diminishing  the  probability  that  any  good  will  after 
"  result  from  so  many  sacrifices.  And  among  those  who  thus  despoil 
liemselves  there  are  always  many  who  are  far  from  satisfied  as  to  the 
"efficiency  of  the  cause  for  their  so  doing.  Several,  from  the  begin- 
^t  may  have  thought  the  object  either  hopeless  or  not  worth  the 
^  rf  a  struggle ;  others,  after  brief  experience  of  the  bitterness  of 
wiuitrial  strife,  would  be  heartily  glad  to  return  to  their  former 
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peaceful  routine.     Ask  any  of  these,  if  you  can  get  them  by  theirs 
selves,  and  out  of  hearing  of  their  fellows,  why,  wanting  work  an^ 
having  work  within  their  reach,  they  do  not  seize  upon  it,  instead  ^ 
standing  idle  all  the  day  long,  and  you  will  find  few  with  sufficie^ 
faith  in  the  policy  they  are  pursuing  to  attempt  to  vindicate  it.  Bail^ 
4;hey  will  lay  the  blame  of  their  tacitly-admitted  perverseness  on  "  th^^ 
mates,  or  the  society,  or  the  committee."    They  will  g^ve  you  to  und^r]^ 
stand  that,  if  they  pleased  themselves,  they  would  at  once  resume  th^fr 
wonted  labour,  and  that  it  is  to  please  their  companions  that  they 
loiter  about  doing  nothing,  starving  themselves,  and  seeing  their  wim 
and  children  starve.  Yet,  although  in  such  behaviour  self-abnegation 
and  abdication  of  private  judgment  are  carried  to  an  extr^ie,  still, 
if  that  were  all,  there  might  not  be  very  much  to  object  to ;  so  fiir 
there  would  at  least  be  no  proof  of  undue  compidsion.     The  majority 
would  indeed  be  having  its  own  way  in  everything,  disposing  of  all 
questions  with  absolute  authority ;  but  this  would  be  no  more  than 
must  needs  happen  in  every  society  in  which  a  majority  in  number 
is  conscious  of  possessing  also  a  superiority  of  strength.    It  must 
needs  be  that  such  a  majority  will  govern,  and  govern  absolutely; 
and  if  the  society  be  one  to  which  no  member  has  a  right  to  belong 
without  the  consent  of  the  rest,  it  is  no  more  than  proper  that  the 
majority  should  govern  absolutely,  provided  only  that  it  govern  Ao 
equitably,  and  conform  in  all  its  proceedings  to  laws  of  perfectly 
impartial    operation,    which    bear    upon    all    individuals    equally. 
To  despotism  so  tempered   no   one  submits,  except  in  so  far  tfcat 
of  his  own  choice  ho  believes  it  to  be   more    for   his  interest  to 
submit  than  to  secede.     The  freest  and  best-governed  countries  are 
never  without  malcontent  inhabitants,  the  most  valuable  portion  rf 
whose  freedom  consists  in  the  privilege  of  freely  choosing  between 
staying  where  they  are  and  leaving.     When  the  general  voice  of  a 
nation  is  loudest  for  war,  there  are  always  individuals — aU  Quaken, 
to  wit — whose  cry  is  for  peace.     In  our  last  opium  quarrel  wiw 
China,  the  folly  and  wickedness  of  which  were  so  vehemently  i^ 
noimced  by  Mr.  Cobden  and  Mr.  Bright,  it  cannot  have  been  othe^ 
wise  than  galling  to  the  conscientiousness  of  those  eminent  statesm^ 
to  reflect  that  they  were  contributing  towards  the  expenses  of  90- 
unjust  war,  and  thereby  taking  part  with  the  oppressor.    Yet  asi 
obvious  alternative  was  open  to  them.     No  force  was  used  to  preie*^* 
their  expatriating  themselves.     They,  and  those  who  thought  wit*^ 
them,  might  have  effectually  evaded  the  payment  of  war-taxes  1>5 
breaking  up   their  establishments,   winding  up   their   affairs,  al^ 
transporting  themselves  and  their  property  to  some  neutral  soi^ 
and  this  course,  it  may  be  presumed,  they  would  have  adopted,  1^^ 
that  on  weighing  the  advantages  against  the  disadvantages  of  Briti 
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ixenBliip,  they  found  the  former  preponderate.  Quite  possibly  the 
quiescence  of  dissentient  unionists  in  a  strike  or  other  measure  to 
uch  they  were  ayerse  might  be  the  result  of  similar  calculations, 
die  possibly  in  an  union  in  which  a  majority  governed  despotically, 
3  minority  who  obeyed  might  yet  be  an  unforced  minority,  de- 
erately  casting  in  their  lot  with  Unionism,  because,  in  spite  of  its 
rdens  and  restraints,  they  belieyed  it  to  do  them,  on  the  whole 
1  in  the  long  run,  more  good  than  harm. 

rhis  would  be  a  perfectly  intelligible  explanation  of  unionist 
'alty,  and  it  is  accordingly  very  commonly  put  forward  by 
ionist  advocates,  but  it  is  also  one  about  which  a  non-unionist 
Uic  has  always  been  justly  incredulous.  Observers  firom  without 
>  unionist  pale  have  always  taken  a  more  commiserating  view  of 
At  goes  on  within.  The  absolutism  of  one  kind  or  other  which 
ilently  presides  there  has  always  been  suspected  to  be  that,  not 
a  widely-spread  and  overwhelming  many,  but  of  an  isolated  and 
Brbearing  few.  On  this  point  there  was,  until  lately,  no  basis  firm 
ough  for  more  than  suspicion ;  little  was  certainly  known,  and 
Host  everything  had  to  be  guessed ;  but  the  fewer  the  facts  the 
II©  scope  for  fancy,  and  imaginative  minds  did  not  fail  to  make 
a  most  of  the  mystery.  The  popidar  notion  used  to  be  that  the 
vemment  of  a  trades'  union  occupies  much  the  same  place  in 
lation  to  its  subjects  as  Loyola's  Holy  Office  once  did  in  reference 

the  Bomish  Church.  On  the  one  side  was  supposed  to  be  an 
iolent  junta  sitting  apart  in  gloomy  conclave,  and  from  its  secret 
rkmg-place  issuing  imperious  edicts  and  darting  fearful  vengeance 

ibe  disobedient ;  on  the  other,  an  abject  crowd,  brought,  in  the 
Bt  instance,  imder  the  yoke  by  cajoling  or  bullying,  and  then 
Ssring  themselves  to  be  goaded  hither  or  thither  as  their  drivers 
ted,  without  more  thought  of  swerving  from  the  appointed  track 
■n  cart-horses  have  of  turning  against  the  carter's  whip.  Such 
18  the  notion  inculcated  by  the  Times  when  it  was  wont  to  speak 

"bands  of  workmen  tamely  and  ingloriously  surrendering  their 
•tiinl  liberty,  and  becoming  mere  tools  and  instruments  of  an 
qnisitorial  despotism,  which  makes  terrible  examples  whenever 
I  secret  and  imperious  commands  are  disobeyed."  Such  was  the 
Billing  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  when,  getting  into  full  rhetorical 
'ing,  it  used  to  declare  that ''  as  the  Continent  is  honeycombed  by 
cret  political,  so  is  Great  Britain  by  secret  trades'  societies,  which, 
ibidng  mysterious  laws  and  arbitrary  obligations  by  the  hands  of 
P^e^Kmaible  agents,  exercise  a  tyranny  more  oppressive  than  that 

Ung  or  kaiser,  extinguish  the  characteristic  freedom  of  the 
QgM^  labourer,  not  leaving  him  even  the  free  disposal  of  the  labour 
f  which  he  lives."     Similar  was  the  purport  of  some  of  the  clever 
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cartoons  exhibited,  from  time  to  time,  by  artists  of  Mr.  PmKi 
school,  representing  now,  perhaps,  a  lean  and  tattered  unionist  accept- 
ing alms  from  a  non-unionist  at  the  gate  of  an  union  worklioiue, 
and  now  the  bare  interior  of  another  unionist  dwelling,  where  a 
wretched  mother  crouches  with  her  famished  children  beside  an 
empty  grate,  while  a  pursy  delegate  is  rating  the  father  wifli  tke 
words,  "  Going  to  work,  are  yer  P  Ooing  to  give  in,  are  yer?  Not 
iflknowit!'' 

The  exaggeration  of  such  conjectural  delineations  is  patent  on  the 
face  of  them,  and  would  indeed   seem  to  be  by  this  time  tacitly 
admitted  by  the   draughtsmen  themselves,   who    seldom  now,  in 
treating  the  same  subject,  indulge  in  quite  the  same  hyperbolical 
style.     Yet  overcharged  as  the  pictures  arc,  there  is  beneath  thdr 
over-drawing  and  over-colouring  a  considerable  imderlayer  of  sub- 
stantial  truth.      In  their  most   essential  particidar,  that  of  repre- 
senting trades'  unions  to  be  under  subjection  to  close  minorities  or 
cliques,  they  only  require  to  be  somewhat  reduced  and  toned  down  to 
be  made  to  conform  pretty  accurately  with  the  reality.     It  is  notftr 
from  what  is  actually  the  truth  to  say  that  every  trade's  iinion  is 
virtually,    and   either  directly  or   indirectly,  ruled  by  a  minority 
snmll   enough  to  be  called  a  clique — ^is    either  ruled  by  such  a 
minority  plainly  and  openly,  or,  if  ostensibly  ruled  by  a  majority, 
then  by  a  majority  which  is  itself  ruled  by  a  minority.     That  such 
is  the  actual  condition  of  affairs  has  now  been  established  on  evi- 
dence, but,  previously  to  being  ascertained  as  a  fact,  it  might  hate 
been  confidently  inferred,  for  the  polity  involved  in  the  state  of 
things  assumed  is  precisely  that  which  might  have  been  expected 
to  result  from  the  acknowledged  circumstances  of  the  several  cas* 
It  is  in  vain  that  constitution-mongers  are  everlastingly  trimming 
the    balance,    straining    their    ingenuity  to    discover  some  means 
of  maintaining  an  equipoise   of  political  forces;    average  hnntf* 
intelligence  must   rise    a   good  deal  higher   than  it  has  ever  J*^ 
done  before  the  nicest  arrangement  of  checks  and  counter-checb 
will  avail  aught  against  the  resolute  tendency  of  political  power  to 
concentrate  itself  in  a   few  hands.     The   only  thing  much  worfJ^ 
trying  for,  meanwhile,  is  to  direct  power  into  the  hands  most  likfi*J 
to  wield  it  for  the  general  good.     These  are  assertions  borne  out  W 
the  experience  of  all  conmiunities,  small  and  great ;  of  trades'  unio*** 
as  well  as  of  nations.     In  the  former,  imalloyed  democracy  is 
variably  the  theory,  and  in  some  unions  no  expedient  that  the 
of  man  can  devise  to  maintain  democracy  in  all  its  purity  woi*-^ 
seem  to  have  been  omitted.     As  an  example  may  be  mentioned  (9^ 
Amalgamated  Carpenters,  whom  I  select  for  the  purpose  as  bd^^ 
likely  to  be  better  known  to  the  general  reader  than  most  oth^-- 
trades'  societies,  through  the  vivid  sketch  of  them  which  Profess^ 
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eealy,  in  his  own  savage  Salvator  Bosa-Iike  style,  dashed  off  some 
jonths  ago  in  the  pages  of  this  Eeview.^ 

The  union  in  question  had,  in  the  early  part  of  last  year,  190 
ranches  or  lodges,  comprehending  8,260  members.  A  branch  must 
mast  of  not  less  than  seven,  nor  more  than  three  hundred  members, 
ach  branch  is  itself  a  completely  organised  body,  choosing  its  own 
Seen,  collecting,  holding,  and  disbursing  its  own  funds,  and  generally 
lanaging  its  own  business.  Its  president  and  committee-men,  if  it 
B  large  enough  to  have  a  full  complement  of  executive  functionaries, 
re  elected  quarterly,  its  steward  half-yearly,  its  secretary,  treasurer, 
iferee,  and  trustees  annually,  all  at  general  meetings  at  which  it  is 
bligatory  on  every  member  to  attend,  on  pain  of  being  fined  three- 
enoe  if  absent  without  written  excuse.  Once  a  week,  for  the 
msaction  of  ordinary  business,  the  branch  holds  a  general  meeting, 
>  which  the  minutes  of  any  committee  meeting  held  since  the  last 
eneral  meeting  are  submitted  for  confirmation,  and  by  which  appeals 
reheard  from  any  individuals  who,  having  been  aggrieved  by  branch 
Ulcere,  have  already  appealed  in  vain  to  the  branch  committee,  and 
rho  will  yet,  if  they  desire  it,  have  one  further  appeal  to  an  execu- 
hre  council  in  London.  At  the  same  fortnightly  meeting  the  branch 
fiddes  how  much  money  shall  be  held  by  the  treasurer  for  the 
lorposes  of  the  next  fortnight,  the  balance  being  handed  over  to  the 
nutees  to  be  banked.  The  treasurer  is  required  to  give  security, 
nd  is  forbidden  to  disburse  money  except  on  written  order  from  the 
Bcretary. 

The  central  authority  of  the  society  is  vested  in  a  general  coimcil, 
QQsisting  of  a  president  and  sixteen  members,  of  whom  six  are 
Ificted  by  the  metropolitan  branches,  and  the  rest  by  the  country 
(ranches.  Half  the  council  retire  every  six  months.  But  as  the 
oumtry  councillors  could  not  conveniently  attend  frequent  meetings 
Di  Ltmdon,  the  ordinary  management  is  intrusted  to  the  six  London 
MDibers,  and  to  a  chairman  elected  by  the  London  branches,  who 
ogeflier  comprise  what  is  termed  the  executive  council.  This 
Uusterial  cabinet  is  clothed  with  large  but  carefully-defined 
nikority.  Its  business  is  to  see  that  the  branches  conform  to  rules, 
oioaintain  the  several  branches  in  financial  equilibrium,  to  decide 
fpeals  from  them,  to  authorise  the  establishment  of  new  branches, 
0  initiate,  sanction,  and  terminate  strikes.  It  can  require  a  rich 
^ifvydii  to  subsidise  a  poor  one,  or  can  insist  on  the  latter  making  up 
^peconiary  deficit  by  extra  levies  on  its  own  members.  If  a  branch 
pt  its  accounts  into  confusion,  or  give  any  other  cause  for  suspicion, 

t^)  SmFobxxjobtlt  HBYisiir  for  March,  1867»  Art.  Y.  Professor  Beesly  will  not 
^^VA  tile  ^thet  in  the  text  as  other  than  complimentaryy  if  he  will  recollect  the 
*fioiing  line  in  the  ''  Castle  of  Indolence  "  :— 

"Which  savage  Itosa  dashed,  or  learned  Poussin  drew.*' 
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the  cxocutiye  council  can  order  a  special  audit,  or  send  a  deputat: 
to  investigate.  If  a  brancli  disobey  rules  or  resist  lawfiil  requj 
tions,  the  same  council  may  lop  it  off. 

But  in  the  discharge  of  these  functions  the  executive  council  mi 
adhere  as  nearly  as  nmy  be  to  written  law.  Where  the  law  is  sileD 
it  may  decide  summarily,  trusting  to  a  subsequent  act  of  indemiutj 
but  it  cannot  alter  or  suspend  a  rule,  or  make  a  new  one.  Tbu 
things  can  be  done  only  either  by  a  meeting  of  branch  delegattf 
specially  deputed  for  the  purpose,  or  by  the  general  council,  wkicfa 
in  cases  of  adequate  emergency,  make  a  general  collection  of  Totes  u 
all  the  lodges.  A  delegate  meeting,  being  a  slow  and  costly  mode  o 
procedure,  has  been  resorted  to  only  twice  during  the  whole  tenn  o 
the  society's  existence.  Usually  the  business  of  legislation  hss 
through  the  medium  of  the  general  council,  deyolved  upon  the  societ] 
at  large,  to  whoso  decision,  likewise,  would  doubtless  be  referred  anj 
question  of  practical  policy  of  sufficiently  extensive  interest  to  wanant 
the  reference.  This  would  be  done,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  a 
general  strike  throughout  the  trade,  though  industrial  warfare  haa 
rarely,  if  ever,  as  yet,  been  waged  on  the  scale  that  would  be  implied 
by  a  rising  in  mass  of  one  of  the  larger  unions.  To  the  society  at 
large  is  also,  by  the  Amalgamated  Carpenters,  reserved  supremfi 
appellate  jurisdiction.  If  any  branch,  by  a  nmjority  of  two-tliirda, 
disputes  a  decree  of  the  executive  council,  it  has  an  appeal  to  ike 
whole  community.  A  statement  of  each  side's  case  is  printed  anc 
circulated  through  all  the  branches,  and  a  majority  finally  decides 
In  short,  the  proceedings  of  both  branch  and  central  authorities  ar 
open  to  inspection,  and  liable  to  be  checked  at  every  step.  Every 
thing  possible  is  done  to  keep  the  executive  officers  in  their  place 
as  mere  instruments  for  giving  effect  to  the  popidar  will. 

The  Amalgamated  Carpenters  and  the  Amalgamated  Engineei 
are  model  societies,  whose  excellence  of  organisation  none  of  th 
others  have  yet  reached.  Their  pattern  is,  however^  followed  moJ 
or  less  closely  by  all  such  of  the  societies  as,  like  themselyee,  9^ 
framed  on  a  scale  of  national  magnitude,  so  that  the  outline  yiM^ 
drawn  of  the  Carpenters'  scheme  of  internal  management  may  suffix 
to  indicate  the  leading  principle  of  the  political  constitutions  of  luo 
trades'  imions  of  the  first  class.  Those  of  a  somewhat  lower  goA 
which,  as  being  confined  to  one  or  two  coxmties  or  other  considerate 
districts,  instead  of  ramifjang  over  the  whole  kingdom,  may  ^ 
classed  as  provincial,  have  kept  the  same  constitutional  principle  ^ 
view  in  the  fabrication  of  their  governmental  machinery.  Indee* 
the  acquisition  or  exercise  by  presidential  functionaries  of  irrespo^ 
sible  or  discretionary  authority  would  seem  to  be,  if  possible,  8t3 
more  difficult  in  the  **  provincial "  than  in  the  "  national "  societies.  13 
the  former,  the  executive  and  general  councils  are  still  more  frequent 
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led  by  general  meetings,  and  large  questions  of  practical 
are  referred,  not  exceptionally,  but  systematically  and  babi- 
to  imiversal  su&age.  Now,  practical  politics,  when  the 
ion  is  used  in  connection  with  trades'  unions,  is  commonly 
^re  than  an  euphemism  for  strikes,  and  a  strike  in  which  an 
if  national  dimensions  engages  is  seldom  or  never  extensive 
to  involve  all  the  associated  branches  in  active  operations. 
,  the  actual ''  turnout "  is  confined  to  one  or  to  a  few  dis- 
rhile  the  others  participate  in  the  strife  chiefly  by  contri- 
the  material  aid  necessary  for  its  maintenance.  Strikes  on 
b  of  the  larger  imions  are  consequently  almost  always  local, 
Long  the  Amalgamated  Carpenters,  and  probably  amongst 
cieties  of  national  rank,  it  is  the  executive  council  that  decides 
r  a  local  strike  shall  take  place.  But  the  largest  of  "provincial " 
}  is  not  too  large  nor  too  much  scattered  to  allow  of  the  whole 
diking  together,  or  otherwise  engaging  simultaneously  in  a 
ed  and  combined  scheme.  In  order,  however,  that  the  whole 
bould  be  thus  committed,  their  laws  provide  that  the  whole 
hould  be  consulted.  According  to  Mr.  Beesly's  graphic 
;  of  the  mode  of  procedure,  before  a  general  or  other  important 
e  is  determined  on,  regular  voting  papers  are  sent  round  to  all 
tnbers  of  the  society.  The  step  is  discussed  night  after  night 
y  separate  lodge,  and  being  one  with  the  character  of  which 
^oter  is  familiar,  and  which  "  touches  his  comfort,  his  family, 
I  future  in  the  most  vital  manner,"  is  doubtless  discussed  with 
bi  individual  earnestness  as  so  multitudinous  an  assemblage  is 
I  of  in  discussing  anything.  Occasionally  deliberation  is  facili- 
)y  the  deputation  of  delegates  from  every  lodge,  by  whom 
it  conferences  are  held,  often  followed  by  fresh  appeals  to  the 
uencies.  The  discussions,  which  are  sometimes  prolonged  for 
\,  are  practically  public,  and  the  result  is  at  length  ascertained 
mple  comparison  of  votes. 

irding  to  this  programme,  a  fair  share  in  the  conduct  of  affairs 
•ed  to  every  individual  who  is  willing  to  accept  it.  Each  associate 
es  a  potential  voice,  not  merely  in  the  choice  of  the  societj^'s 
ors,  but  in  the  determination  of  the  society's  policy.  Selected 
aen  are  placed  in  charge  of  the  rudder,  but  the  whole  ship's 
ly  shout  out  collectively  how  the  vessel  is  to  be  steered.  Every 
member  is  consulted  before  any  law  can  be  passed — before  any 
of  action  is  resolved  upon.  He  belongs  to  a  commonwealth 
»ling,  in  its  looseness  of  texture,  the  freest  of  ancient  republics, 
lens  itself  less  pains  seem  to  have  been  taken  to  insure  universal 
an  and  equal  distribution  of  political  jirivileges.  In  Athens 
lemocracy  was  not  so  absolute  or  so  little  mitigated  even  by 
entative  assemblies.     If   mere   forms   and   institutions   could 
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suffice  to  create  and  to  preserve  spirit  and  substance,  what  M.  Gomte 
terms  "  sociocracy  "  would  here  be  flourishing  in  full  development, — 
that  latest  and  grandest  conception  of  advanced  reformers,  "a 
government  of  all  by  all  and  for  all,"  would  here  be  conq>letely 
realised.  Unfortunately,  very  similar  contrivances  have  signally  failed 
in  very  nearly  analogous  cases  elsewhere,  and  it  cannot  be  said  that 
signal  success  has  attended  those  tried  here.  Railway  boards  of 
direction,  not  less  than  the  executives  of  trades'  unions,  are  hedged 
in  on  every  side  by  constitutional  checks.  Their  members  likewise  are 
elected  by  universal  suflfrage,  hold  their  offices  during  pleasure,  are 
required  periodically  to  give  account  of  their  stewardship,  and  are 
liable  to  be  summarily  dismissed  if  they  fail  to  give  a  good  one. 
Yet  we  all  know,  and  many  of  us  to  our  cost,  how  easily  and  habitually 
railway  directors  overleap  the  barriers  set  to  keep  them  in,  playing 
ducks  and  drakes  with  their  constituents'  money,  and  sacrificing  their 
public  trust  to  some  silly  crotchet  or  personal  pique  or  private  end 
of  their  own.  The  shareholders  have  only  to  interpose  in  order  at 
once  to  put  a  stop  to  these  malpractices  ;  yet  they  generally  prefer  to 
let  things  take  their  course,  looking  quietly  on,  or  more  probably  not 
looking  at  all,  while  landowners  and  lawyers,  contractors  and  engineers, 
in  league  with  the  directors,  are  fattening  at  their  expense.  Scarcely 
ever  except  when,  Beelzebub  dividing  against  himself,  some  offended 
member  of  the  board  turns  informer  against  his  colleagues,  and 
exposes  their  and  his  own  malpractices,  will  the  shareholders  bestir 
themselves  sufficiently  to  turn  out  the  old  and  call  in  a  new  dynasty, 
most  likely  thereby  merely  inaugurating  a  fresh  era  of  misride. 

Now,  on  no  accoimt  would  I  do  the  office-bearers  of  a  specimen 
trades'  union  like  the  Amalgamated  Carpenters  the  injustice  of 
supposing  them  to  be  on  the  same  low  level  in  point  of  morals  as  the 
generality  of  railway  directors ;  but  there  can  be  no  offence  in 
suggesting  that  the  former  exercise  an  authority  acquiro<l  in  much 
the  same  manner,  and  much  the  same  in  nature  and  extent,  as  that 
which  the  latter  so  shamefully  abuse.  Both  sets  of  functionaries  owe 
their  elevation  to  the  same  cause — their  well  or  ill  deserved  reputation. 
Trades'  xmionist  council  or  committee  men  are,  in  the  first  instance, 
like  the  first  batch  of  railway  directors,  appointed  because  they  are 
believed  to  be  the  fittest  persons  for  their  situations,  and  for  the  same 
reason  they  are  subsequently  continued  in  office,  or  from  time  to  time 
re-elected.  Mr.  Applegarth,  the  estimable  secretary  of  the  Amalga- 
mated Carpenters,  has  occupied  his  post  for  six  years  uninterruptedly, 
and  if,  his  constituents  are  wise,  will  be  continued  in  it  as  long  as  he 
may  be  willing  to  retain  it.  Half  the  councillors  with  whom  he  is 
associated  are  understood  to  retire  at  the  end  of  every  six  months ; 
but  probably,  like  railway  directors,  they  arc  immediately  re- 
eligible,  and  in  general  are  re-elected   accordingly.     If  so,  council 
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and  secretary  may  exercise  concurrent  jurisdiction.  If  not,  then 
new  and  inexperienced  councillors  will,  as  such,  be  all  the  more 
disposed  to  follow  the  guidance  of  an  experienced  secretary.  But 
whether  the  secretarj^  avowedly  take  the  lead  with  the  council  back- 
ing him,  or  whether  he  more  modestly  concur  with  the  coimcil  in 
the  prosecution  of  measures  of  his  own  prompting,  there  can  be 
no  reasonable  doubt  that  even  in  a  trade  society  as  jealously  framed 
as  the  Amalgamated  Carpenters,  the  office-bearers  of  the  society — 
those  appointed  to  be  its  servants  or  ministers — ^have,  like  ministers 
in  general,  the  virtual  direction  of  affairs.  On  this  point  it  is  per- 
missible to  theorise  somewhat  confidently :  no  special  knowledge  of 
the  facts,  only  some  general  acquaintance  with  human  nature,  is 
I'equired  to  convince  us  that  one  or  more  master-minds  must  be  the 
motive  spirits  of  trade  societies  as  of  all  other  associations. 

Of  course  the  associated  mass  need  not  be  moved  against  its  will — 
of  course  it  may  act  for  itself,  if  it  please ;  but  acting  for  oneself 
implies  thinking  for  oneself,  and  there  is  scarcely  any  operation  of 
which  most  men  are  so  anxious  to  be  saved  the  trouble.  Ninety-nine 
out  of  every  hundred  met  together  for  the  express  purpose  of  com- 
paring thoughts  will  generally  let  the  hundredth  do  all  the  real  think- 
ing, if  he  offers.  In  the  noisiest  assembly  the  echoes  are  always  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  voices.  When  Solomon  spoke  of  there  being 
wisdom  in  a  multitude  of  counsellors,  he  was  clearly  either  joking  or 
thinking  oidy  of  that  sort  of  sagacity  which  a  parliamentarv'  leader 
sometimes  shows  in  educating  his  party,  even  to  the  following  him 
in  a  leap  down  Niagara  in  the  dark.  Mankind  must  become  verj- 
different  from  what  they  either  are  or  ever  have  been,  before  they 
will  cease  to  pennit  themselves  to  be  led  like  sheep.  In  Athens, 
when  Athens  was  freest,  the  chief  use  which  the  collective  citizens 
made  of  their  freedom  was  to  determine  whether  Pericles  or  Cleon, 
Demosthenes  or  iEschines,  should  lead.  To  follow  their  own  devices 
was  an  idea  that  seldom  entered  their  heads ;  and  as  seldom,  in  all 
probability,  do  the  Amalgamated  Carpenters  take  much  greater  liberty 
than  that  of  similarly  choosing  between  Mr.  Applegarth  and  his  col- 
leagues and  some  knot  of  rival  aspirants  seeking  to  supplant  them. 
In  every  trade's  union,  the  actual  occupants  of  office,  provided  only 
they  be  tolerably  firmly  seated,  are  almost  certainly  in  possession 
of  quasi-dictatorial  authorit)'.  They  must  be  presumed  to  have 
been  selected  from  their  fellow-unionists  because  thev  were  more 
generally  esteemed  and  trusted  than  any  others,  and  in  due  pro- 
portion to  the  confidence  reposed  in  them  will  be  their  influence 
with  respect  to  any  question  coming  under  discussion.  They  can,  if 
the}^  please,  have  the  immense  advantage  of  the  initiative;  and  what- 
ever proposal  or  opinion  they  put  forward  will,  simply  as  coming 
from  them,  be  likely  to  be  favourably  received  by  the  district  branches. 
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The  members  of  each  of  these  are  indeed  free  to  form  an  independen 
judgment,  but  the  judgment  of  muny  of  them  vill  at  once  be  tha 
which  the  central  council  think  be8t :  in  this  conclusion  many  more  wil 
agree  because  they  see  others  agreeing,  and  more  still  from  modest 
and  imwillingness  either  to  run  counter  to  the  general  feeling  or  t 
put  themselveH  forward  in  what  is  a8  much  everybody  else's  busines 
as  theirs.  In  this  manner  is  commonly  made  up  the  majority  whici 
in  all  the  larger  trades*  unions  ostensibly  rules,  but  which,  though  in 
certain  sense  it  may  be  said  to  take  its  own  course  quietly,  permits 
select  minority  to  determine  what  that  course  shall  be. 

So  it  is  that  things  are  managed  in  unions  of  national  or  proria 
cial  rank.  But  there  is  also  a  thiixi  class,  consisting  of  those  whi« 
do  not  extend  beyond  the  limits  of  one  or  two  towns,  and  which  er^ 
within  those  limits  are  not  perhaps  the  only  unions  of  their  rcepectiL 
trades.  In  imions  of  this  description,  which  we  may  distinguish 
''  urban,''  the  members  are  comparatively  both  few  in  number  m^ 
closely  packed.  In  them,  therefore,  there  are  greater  facilities  tl^ 
in  the  others  for  a  government  of  all  by  all ;  but  it  is  in  them,  neir^ 
theless,  that  there  is  the  greatest  concentration  of  the  govern  i: 
power.  Universal  suffrage  might  in  them  easily  insist  on  be£: 
appealed  to  as  constant  referee  in  all  matters,  gmnll  and  great ;  y 
instead  of  doing  so,  universal  suffrage  may  occasionally  in  tbic 
smaller  unions  be  found  evincing  its  not  unfrequent  predilection  i 
imperialism,  by  really  leaving  everything  to  be  settled  by  one  siof 
individual.  We  paid  some  of  the  "  national ''  unions  the  complime 
of  comparing  them  to  the  Athenian  commonwealth.  If  we  wou 
find  parallels  for  the  ''urban  "  also  in  the  ancient  worlds  we  must  tiu 
to  those  small  democracies  of  early  Greece  which,  as  an  apparea 
consequence  of  their  diminutiveness,  degenerated  rapidly  into  arist 
cracies  or  autocracies.  When  those  petty  republics  were  beix^ 
constituted,  the  most  capable,  or  otherwise  most  influential,  citisei 
were  naturally  installed  in  all  places  of  trust:  because  of  tb^ 
capacity  or  influence,  they  were  subsequently  left  a  good  deal 
themselves  in  the  discharge  of  their  functions,  very  little  watcb^ 
and  still  less  interfered  with ;  for  the  same  reason  they  were  co 
tinned  permanently  in  office,  and  were,  moreover,  allowed  to  fill  ^ 
vacancies  among  themselves  by  nominations  of  their  own.  ^ 
degrees  the  prerogatives  thus  habitually  exercised  acquired  the  sst^ 
tion  of  prescription,  so  that  men  who  had  begun  as  servants  ^ 
agents  of  democracy  ended  by  transforming  themselves  into  an  i^ 
sponsible  self-elected  oligarchy.  If  among  these  oligarchs  one  dxo^ 
make  his  appearance  of  more  force  of  character  than  his  coUeag^' 
he  might  thereby  acqiiire  supremacy  over  the  rest,  and  assume  ^ 
same  relation  to  them  as  they  were  bearing  to  the  rest  of  tt^ 
fellow-citizens.     Very  possibly,  if  our  knowledge  of  the  fubject 
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Kixfficiently  detailed,  we  might  find  that  it  was  by  a  process  like  this 
that  Orthagoras  became  tyrant  of  Sicyon,  and  Theagenes  of  Megaru, 
and.  Kypselus,  and  after  him  Periander,  of  Corinth ;  and  our  know- 
ledge of  circumstances  does  actually  warrant  our  asserting  that  it 
was  in  this  way  that  Mr.  William  Broadhead  became  tyrant  of  the 
Sheffield  Saw-grinders.     This  last-named  celebrity  would  seem  to  be 
a  sort  of  genius  in  his  own  e\al  way,  and  to  have  been  enabled,  by 
his  peculiar  talents,  to  attain  to  an  autocratic  sway  which  no  other 
unionist  functionary  has  succeeded  in  reaching.  Evidently  he  lorded 
it  over  his  colleagues  as  completely  as  he  and  they  together  lorded 
it  OY»  their  union.     But  though  the  ruling  junta  to  which  he  and 
they  belonged  may  have  been  a  phenomenon  almost  unique  in  some 
particulars,  still,  reasoning  from  analogy,  we  may  confidently  assume 
that  in  most  "urban"  trades'  imions  there  are  corresponding  juntas 
hearing  considerable  resemblance  to  it  in  functional  attributes,  how- 
ever dissimilar  in  the  personal  characters  of  the  members.    We  shall, 
at  any  rate,  not  be  tax  wrong  in  concluding  that  the  concentration  of 
governing  power  which  we  have  perceived  to  be  tolerably  close  in 
''national"   and  "provincial"  unions  is  in  "urban"  unions  still 
doaer,  and  still  more  incompatible  with  the  existence  of  any  really 
governing  majority. 

Here  the  inexorable  laws  of  supply  and  demand  constrain  me  to 
Jcave  off  abruptly.  What  has  been  said  may  suffice  to  show  that  there 
IS  no  mistake  in  supposing  the  presiding  authorities  of  trades' 
^nuons  to  be  in  possession  of  very  considerable  means  of  coercion 
u^  compulsion.  In  what  way  they  commonly  use  those  means  still 
remains  to  be  seen.  But  Mr.  Morley's  arbitrary  limitation  of  space 
i^uires  that  this  topic  should  be  reserved  for  another  article,  in 
▼hich  I  propose  to  complete  the  statement  of  what  the  procedure 
^  unionist  authorities  actually  is,  and  to  submit  what  I  conceive  to 
«*  an  adequate  justification  of  the  greater  part  of  that  procedure. 

W.  T.  Thornton. 
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PHYSICS  AND  POLITICS. 

No.  11.^ — The    Age    of    Conflict. 

"  The  difference  between  progression  and  stationary  inaction,"  says 
one  of  our  greatest  living  writers,  "  is  one  of  the  great  secrets  which 
science  has  yet  to  penetrate."  I  am  sure  I  do  not  pretend  that  I 
can  completely  penetrate  it ;  but  it  undoubtedly  seems  to  me  that 
the  problem  is  on  the  verge  of  solution,  and  that  scientific  successes 
in  kindred  fields  by  analogy  suggest  some  principles  which  wholly 
remove  many  of  its  difficulties,  and  indicate  the  sort  of  way  in  which 
those  which  remain  may  hereafter  be  removed  too. 

But  what  is  the  problem  ?  Common  English,  I  might  perhaps 
say  common  civilised  thought,  ignores  it.  Our  habitual  instructors, 
our  ordinary  conversation,  our  inevitable  and  ineradicable  prejudices 
tend  to  make  us  think  that  "  Progress  "  is  the  normal  fact  in  human 
society,  the  fact  which  we  should  expect  to  see,  the  fact  which  we 
should  be  surprised  if  we  did  not  see.  But  history  refutes  this. 
The  ancients  had  no  conception  of  progress ;  they  did  not  so  much 
as  reject  the  idea ;  they  did  not  even  entertain  the  idea.  Oriental 
nations  are  just  the  same  now.  Since  history  began  they  have  always 
been  what  they  are.  Savages,  again,  do  not  improve ;  they  hardly 
seem  to  have  the  basis  on  which  to  build,  much  less  the  material 
to  put  up  anything  worth  having.  Only  a  few  nations,  and  those  of 
European  origin,  advance ;  and  yet  these  think — seem  irresistibly 
compelled  to  think — such  advance  to  be  inevitable,  natural,  and 
eternal.     Why  then  is  this  great  contrast  ? 

Before  we  can  answer,  we  must  investigate  more  accurately.  No 
doubt  historj'  shows  that  most  nations  are  stationary  now ;  but  it 
affords  reason  to  think  that  all  nations  once  advanced.  Their  pro- 
gress was  arrested  at  various  points ;  but  nowhere,  probably  not 
even  in  the  hill  tribes  of  India,  not  even  in  the  Andaman  Islanders, 
not  even  in  the  savages  of  Terra  del  Fucgo,  do  we  find  men  who 
have  not  got  some  way.  They  have  made  their  little  progress  in  a 
hundred  different  ways ;  they  have  framed  with  infinite  assiduity  a 
hundred  curious  habits;  they  have,  so  to  say,  scrcwvd  themselves  into 
the  uncomfortable  corners  of  a  complex  life,  which  is  odd  and  dreary, 
but  yet  is  possible.  And  the  corners  are  never  the  same  in  any  two 
parts  of  the  world.     Our  record  begins  with  a  thousand  unchaiigiui^ 

(I)  Perhaps  I  may  he  allowed  to  say  that  the  break  of  many  months  in  this  scrits  i^f 
owing  to  a  long  and  exhausting  illness. — ^AV.  15. 
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es,  but  it  shows  traces  of  previous  building.     In  historic  times 
has  been  little  progress ;  in  prehistoric  there  must  have  been 

solving,  or  trying  to  solve,  the  question,  we  must  take  count 
is  remarkable  difference,  and  explain  it,  too,  or  else  we  may  be 
our  principles  are  utterly  incomplete,  and  perhaps  altogether 
ind.     But  what  then  is  that  solution,  or  what  are  the  principles 

I  tend  towards  it  ?  Three  laws,  or  approximate  laws,  may,  I 
:,  be  laid  down,  with  only  one  of  which  I  can  deal  in  this  paper, 

II  throe  of  which  it  will  be  best  to  state,  that  it  may  be  seen 
I  am  aiming  at. 

ret.  In  every  particular  state  of  the  world,  those  nations  which 
Wrongest  tend  to  prevail  over  the  others ;  and  in  certain  marked 
liarities  the  strongest  tend  to  be  the  best. 

cjondly.  Within  every  particular  nation  the  type  or  types  of 
icter  then  and  there  most  attractive  tend  to  prevail ;  and  the 

attractive,  though  with  exceptions,  is  what  we  call  the  best 
icter. 

lirdly.  Neither  of  these  competitions  is  in  most  historic  con- 
as  intensified  by  extrinsic  forces,  but  in  some  conditions,  such  as 
i  now  prevailing  in  the  most  influential  part  of  the  world,  both 
o  intensified. 

lese  are  the  sort  of  doctrines  with  which,  under  the  name  of 
bural  .selection  '*  in  physical  science,  we  have  become  familiar ; 
iS  every  great  scientific  conception  tends  to  advance  its  boundaries 
bo  be  of  use  in  solving  problems  not  thought  of  when  it  was 
ed.  80  here,  what  was  put  forward  for  mere  animal  history  may. 

a  change  of  form,  but  an  identical  essence,  be  applied  to  human 

t  first  some  objection  was  raised  to  the  principle  of  "  natural 
tion "  in  physical  science  upon  religious  grounds ;  it  was  to 
ipected  that  so  active  an  idea  and  so  large  a  shifting  of  thought 
.d  seem  to  imperil  much  which  men  valued.  But  in  this,  as  in 
r  cases,  the  objection  is,  I  think,  passing  away  ;  the  new  principle 
ore  and  more  seen  to  be  fatal  to  mere  outworks  of  religion,  not  to 
;ion  itself.  At  all  events,  to  the  sort  of  application  here  made  of 
'hich  only  amounts  to  searching  out  and  following  up  an  analogy 
lested  by  it,  there  is  plainly  no  objection.  Every  one  now  admits 
human  history  is  guided  by  certain  laws,  and  all  that  is  here 
)d  at  is  to  indicate,  in  a  more  or  less  distinct  way,  an  infinitesi- 
ly  small  portion  of  such  laws. 

he  discussion  of  these  three  principles  cannot  be  kept  quite  apart 
jpt  by  pedantry ;  but  it  is  almost  exclusively  with  the  first — that 
be  competition  between  nation  and  nation,  or  tribe  and  tribe  (for 
^ust  use  these  words  in  their  largest  sense,  and  so  as  to  include 
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even'  cohering  aggregate  of  human  beings) — ^that  I  can  deal  now ; 
cTen  as  to  that  I  ean  but  set  down  a  few  principal  eonnderatknuB 

The  progress  of  the  military  art  is  the  most  conspicuous,  I 
about  to  say  the  most  showy y  fact  in  human  history.    Ancient  ci 
tion  may  be  compared  with  modem  in  many  respects,  and  plauti 
arguments  constructed  to  show  that  it  is  better;  but   you 
compare  the  two  in  military  power.     Napoleon  could  indisputab] 
have  conquered  Alexander ;  our  Indian  army  would  not  think 
of  the  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand.    And  I  suppose  the  i 
has  been  continuous :    I  have  not  the  slightest  pretence  to 
knowledge ;  but,  looking  at  the  mere  surface  of  the  facts,  it 
likely  that  the  aggregate  battle  array,  so  to  say,  of  mankiiK 
fighting  force  of  the  human  race — ^has  constantly  and  in 
grown.     It  is  j;rue  that  the  ancient  civilisation  long 
''  barbarians,"  and  was  then  destroyed  by  the  barbarians.     But 
barbarians  had  improved.     "  By  degrees,"  says  a  most  accomphsl^Qi} 
writer/  ''barbarian  mercenaries  came  to  form  the  largest,  or     ^ 
Icnst  the  most  effective,  part  of  the  Roman  armies.     The  body-giasuNi 
of  Aiigustus  had  been  so  composed ;  the  prsotoriana  were  genersUIj 
selected  from  the  bravest  frontier  troops,  most  of  them  Gtermaxis." 
"Thus,"  he  continues,  "in  many   ways  was  the  old  antag< 
broken  down ;    Romans  admitting  barbarians  to  rank  and  o: 
barbarians    catching    something    of   the  manners  and   culture    of 
their  neighbours.     And  thus,  when  the  final  movement  came^   the 
Teutonic  tribes  slowly  established  themselves  through  the  provixitses^ 
knowing  something  of  the  system   to  which   they  came,  and    not 
unwilling  to  be  considered  its  members."     Taking  friend  and  foe 
together,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  fighting  capacity  of  the  two 
armies  was  not  as  great  at  last,  when  the  Empire  fell,  as  ever  it  wa* 
in  the  long  period  while  the  Empire  prevailed.     During  the  middle 
ages  the  combining  power  of  men  often  fitiled ;  in  a  divided  tin»^ 
you  cannot  collect  so  many  soldiers  as  in  a  concentrated  time.     B^ 
this  difficidty  is  political,  not  military.     K  you  added  up  the  ikiboT 
little  hosts  of  any  century  of  separation,  they  would  perhaps  be  fa«i^ 
equal  or  greater  than  the  single  host,  or  the  fewer  hosts,  of  preyi^'** 
centiiries  which  were  more  united.     Taken  as  a  whole,  and  alloW^'^ 
for  possible  exceptions,  the  aggregate  fighting  power  of  manlo^ 
has  grown  immensely,  and  has  been  growing  continuously  sinc^  ^^ 
knew  anjrthing  about  it. 

Again,  this  force  has  tended  to  concentrate  itself  more  and  vkmO^ 
in  certain  groups  which  we  call  "  civilised  nations.''  The  literati  ^ 
the  last  century  were  for  ever  in  fear  of  a  new  conquest  of  the  b^*^' 
barians,  but  cmly  because  their  imagination  was  overshadowed  m'^^ 
frightened  by  the  old  conquests.    A  very  little  consideration  wo^mJ^ 

(1)  Mr.  Bryce. 
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..Te  shown  them  that,  since  the  monopoly  of  military  inventions  by 
cfsxltirated  states,  real  and  effective  military  power  tends  to  confine 
iiiprlf  to  those  states.  The  barbarians  are  no  longer  so  much  as  van- 
q^^Ecithed  competitors ;  they  have  ceased  to  compete  at  all. 

The  military  vices,  too,  of  civilisation  seem  to  decline  just  as  its 
ixulitary  strength  augments.      Somehow  or  other,  civilisation  does 
not  make  men  effeminate  or  unwarlike  now  us  it  once  did.     There  is 
t^KX  improvement  in  our  fibre — ^moral,  if  not  physical.     In  ancient 
tines  city  people  could  not  be  got  to  fight — seemingly  could  not 
&gbi ;  they  lost  their  mental  courage,  perhaps  their  bodily  nerve. 
But  now-a-days  in  all  countries  the  great  cities  could  pour  out  multi- 
tudes wanting  nothing  but  practice  to  make  good  soldiers,  and  abound- 
idlI^  in  bravery  and  ^ngour.     This  was  so  in  America ;  it  was  so  in 
Pmssia ;  and  it  would  be  so  in  England  too.     The  breed  of  ancient 
times  was  impaired  for  war  by  trade  and  luxury,  but  the  modem 
breed  is  not  so  impaired. 

A  curious  fact  indicates  the  same  thing  probably,  if  not  certainly. 
Savages  waste  away  before  modem  civilisation ;  they  seem  to  have 
held  their  ground  before  the  ancient.  There  is  no  lament  in  any 
dasaical  writer  for  the  barbarians.  The  New  Zealanders  say  that 
the  land  will  depart  from  their  children  ;  the  Australians  are  vanish- 
ing; the  Tasmanians  have  vanished.  If  anything  bke  this  had 
happened  in  antiquity,  the  classical  moralists  would  have  been 
sure  to  muse  over  it ;  for  it  is  just  the  large  solemn  kind  of  fact 
that  suited  th^n.  On  the  contrary,  in  Oaul,  in  Spain,  in  Sicily 
— everywhere  that  we  know  of — the  barbarian  endured  the  contact 
of  tiie  Boman,  and  the  Boman  allied  himself  to  the  barbarian. 
Modem  science  explains  the  wasting  away  of  savage  men ;  it 
■Ays  that  we  have  diseases  which  we  can  bear,  though  they  cannot, 
and  that  they  die  away  before  them  as  our  fatted  and  protected  cattle 
died  out  before  the  rinderpest,  which  is  innocuous,  in  comparison, 
^  Hhe  hardy  cattle  of  the  Steppes.  Savages  in  the  first  year  of  the 
Christian  era  were  pretty  much  what  the)'  are  in  the  1800th  ;  and  if 
^®y  stood  the  contact  of  ancient  civilised  men,  and  cannot  stand 
ours^  it  follows  that  our  race  is  presumably  tougher  than  the  ancient; 
tor  \ire  have  to  bear,  and  do  bear,  the  seeds  of  greater  diseases  than 
^oa©  the  ancients  carried  with  them.  We  may  use,  perhaps,  the 
'^ varying  savage  as  a  metre  to  gauge  the  vigour  of  the  constitutions 
*^  "WlKlse  contact  he  is  exposed. 

I^articular  consequences  may  be  dubious,  but  as  to  the  main  fact 
**^^r^  is  no  doubt :  the  military  strength  of  man  has  been  growing 
^^*>Ja  the  earliest  time  known  to  our  history,  straight  on  till  now. 
■^^^d  we  must  not  look  at  times  known  by  written  records  only ; 
most  travel  back   to  older  ages,  known  to   us  only  by  what 
^ers  call  real  evidence — the  evidence  of  things.     Before  history 
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began,  there  was  at  least  as  much  progress  in  the  military  art  as 
there  has  at  all  been  since.  The  Roman  legionaries  or  Homeric 
Greeks  were  about  as  superior  to  the  men  of  the  shell  mounds  and 
the  flint  implements  as  we  are  superior  to  them.  There  has  been  a 
constant  acquisition  of  military  strength  by  man  since  we  know  any- 
thing of  him,  either  by  the  docimients  he  has  composed  or  the  in- 
dications he  has  left. 

The  cause  of  this  military  growth  is  very  plain.  The  strongest 
nation  has  always  been  conquering  the  weaker;  sometimes  even 
subduing  it,  but  always  prevailing  over  it.  Eveiy  intellectual  gain, 
so  to  speak,  that  a  nation  possessed  was  in  the  earliest  times  made 
use  of — ^was  invested  and  taken  out — in  war;  all  else  perished.  Each 
nation  tried  constantly  to  be  the  stronger,  and  so  made  or  copied  the 
best  weapons ;  by  conscious  and  unconscious  imitation  each  nation 
formed  a  type  of  character  suitable  to  war  and  conquest.  Conquest 
improved  mankind  by  the  intermixture  of  strengths ;  the  armed 
truce,  which  was  then  called  peace,  improved  them  by  the  competition 
of  training  and  the  consequent  creation  of  new  power.  Since  the 
long-headed  men  first  drove  the  short-headed  men  out  of  the  best 
land  in  Europe,  all  European  historj^  has  been  the  historj^  of  the 
superposition  of  the  more  military  races  over  the  less  military — of 
the  efibrts,  sometimes  successful,  sometimes  unsuccessful,  of  each  race 
to  get  more  military ;  and  so  the  art  of  war  has  constantly  improved. 

But  why  is  one  nation  stronger  than  another  ?  In  the  answer  to 
that,  I  believe,  lies  the  key  to  the  principal  progress  of  early  civilisa- 
tion, and  to  some  of  the  progress  of  all  civilisation.  The  answer  is 
that  there  are  very  many  advantages — some  small  and  some  great 
— every  one  of  which  tends  to  make  the  nation  which  has  it  superior 
to  the  nation  which  has  it  not ;  that  many  of  these  advantages  can 
be  imparted  to  subjugated  races,  or  imitated  by  competing  races; 
and  that,  though  some  of  these  advantages  may  be  perishable  or 
inimitable,  yet,  on  the  whole,  the  energy  of  civilisation  grows  by 
the  coalescence  of  strengths  and  by  the  competition  of  strengths. 

II. 

By  far  the  greatest  advantage  is  that  on  which  I  observed  before — 
that  to  which  I  drew  all  the  attention  I  was  able  by  making  the  first 
of  these  essays  an  essay  on  the  Pre-economic  Age.  The  first  thing 
to  acquire  is,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  the  legal  fibre ;  a  polity  first — 
what  sort  of  polity  is  immaterial ;  a  law  first — what  kind  of  law  is 
secondary ;  a  person  or  set  of  persons  to  pay  deference  to— though 
who  he  is,  or  they  are,  by  comparison  scarcely  signifies. 

"  There  is,"  it  has  been  said,  "  hardly  any  exaggerating  the  dif- 
ference between  civilised  and  uncivilised  men  ;  it  is  greater  than  the 
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)  between  a  tame  and  a  wild  animal/'  because  man  can 
nore.  But  the  diflference  at  first  was  gained  in  much  the 
The  taming  of  animals  as  it  now  goes  on  among  savage 
md  as  travellers  who  have  seen  it  describe  it,  is  a  kind  of 
The  most  wild  are  killed  when  food  is  wanted,  and  the 
e  and  easy  to  manage  kept,  because  they  are  more  agreeable 
1  indolence,  and  so  the  keeper  likes  them  best.  Captain 
'ho  has  often  seen  strange  scenes  of  savage  and  of  animal  life, 
r  describe  the  process : — "  The  irreclaimably  wild  members 
lock  would  escape  and  be  utterly  lost ;  the  wilder  of  those 
uned  would  assuredly  be  selected  for  slaughter  whenever  it 
3Bary  that  one  of  the  flock  should  be  killed.  The  tamest 
liose  which  seldom  ran  away,  that  kept  the  flocks  together, 
which  lead  them  homeward — would  be  preserved  alive  longer 
of  the  others.  It  is,  therefore,  these  that  chiefly  become 
its  of  stock  and  bequeath  their  domestic  aptitudes  to  the 
rd.  I  have  constantly  witnessed  this  process  of  selection 
e  pastoral  savages  of  South  Africa.  I  believe  it  to  be  a  very 
b  one  on  account  of  its  rigour  and  its  regularity.  It  must 
ited  from  the  earliest  times,  and  have  been  in  continuous 
,  generation  after  generation,  down  to  the  present  day."* 
eing  the  strongest  of  all  animals,  differs  from  the  I'est ;  he 
^ed  to  be  his  own  domesticator ;  he  had  to  tame  himself, 
way  in  which  it  happened  was,  that  the  most  obedient,  the 
ibes  are,  at  the  first  stage  in  the  real  struggle  of  life,  the 
and  the  conquerors.  All  are  very  wild  then  ;  the  animal 
le  savage  virtue  of  the  race  has  died-  out  in  none,  and  all 
igh  of  it.  But  what  makes  one  tribe — one  incipient  tribe, 
'  a  tribe — to  differ  from  another  is  their  relative  faculty  of 
;.  The  slightest  symptom  of  legal  development,  the  least  in- 
>f  a  military  bond,  is  then  enough  to  turn  the  scale.  The 
ribes  win,  and  the  compact  tribes  are  the  tamest.  Civilisation 
3cause  the  beginning  of  civilisation  is  a  militar}^  advantage, 
ly  if  we  had  historic  records  of  ^the  ante-historic  ages — if 
erhuman  power  had  set  down  the  thoughts  and  actions  of 
before  they  could  set  them  down  for  themselves,  we  should 
t  this  first  step  in  civilisation  was  the  hardest  step.  But 
oome  to  history  as  it  is,  we  are  more  struck  with  the  diffi- 
he  next  step.  All  the  absolutely  incoherent  men — all  the 
»" — have  been  cleared  away  long  before  there  was  an 
account  of  them.  And  the  least  coherent  only  remain  on 
;ected  "  parts  of  the  world,  as  we  may  call  them.  Ordinarj' 
in  begins  near  the  Mediterranean  Sea ;  the  best,  doubtless, 
:e*historic  civilisations  were  not  far  off!  From  this  centre 
lering  swarm — for  such  it  is — ^has  grown  and  grown ;  has 

•  Ethnological  Society's  Transactions,  vol.  iii.  p.  137. 
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widened  its  subject  territories  steadily,  though  not  equdbly;  i 
age.  But  geography  long  defied  ic.  An  Atlantic  Ooem,  a '. 
Ocean,  an  Australian  Ocean,  an  unapproachaUe  interior  A6 
inaccesnible  and  undesirable  hill  India,  were  beyond  its  rang 
such  remote  places  there  was  no  real  competitioii,  and  on 
inferior  half-combined  men  continued  to  exist.  But  in  the  i 
of  riyalry — the  regions  where  the  better  man  pressed  upon  thi 
man — such  half-made  associations  could  not  last.  They  dii 
and  history  did  not  begin  till  after  they  were  gone.  The 
difficulty  which  hiBtory  records  is  not  that  of  the  first  step^  ba 
of  the  second  step.  What  is  most  evident  is  not  the  difie 
getting  a  fixed  law,  but  getting  out  of  a  fixed  law ;  not  of  oem 
(as  upon  a  former  occasion  I  phrased  it)  a  cake  of  custom, 
breaking  the  cake  of  custom ;  not  of  making  the  first  presn 
habit,  but  of  breaking  through  it,  and  reaching  something  bel 

This  is  the  precise  case  with  the  whole  family  of  arrested  d 
tions.  A  large  part,  a  very  large  part,  of  the  world  seems 
ready  to  advance  to  something  good — to  have  prepared  all  the 
to  advance  to  something  good, — and  then  to  have  stopped,  ai 
advanced.  India,  Japcm,  China,  almost  every  sort  of  Oriental  d 
tion,  though  differing  in  nearly  all  other  things,  are  in  this 
They  look  as  if  they  had  paused  when  there  was  no  reason  for  p 
— when  a  mere  observer  from  without  would  say  they  were 
not  to  pause. 

The  reason  is,  that  only  those  nations  can  progress  which  pi 
and  UHC  the  fundamental  peculiarity  which  was  given  by  nal 
man's  organism  a?  to  all  other  organisms.  By  a  law  of  wh 
know  no  reason,  but  which  is  among  the  first  by  which  Pnn 
guides  and  governs  the  world,  there  is  a  tendency  in  descendf 
be  like  their  progenitors,  and  yet  a  tendency  also  in  descendf 
differ  from  their  progenitors.  The  work  of  nature  in  making  g 
tions  is  a  patchwork — part  resemblance,  part  contrast.  In  < 
respects  each  bom  generation  is  not  like  the  last  bom ;  and  ini 
other  respects  it  is  like  the  lost.  But  the  pecidiarity  of  m 
civilisation  is  to  kill  out  varieties  at  birth  almost ;  that  is^  ii 
childhood,  and  before  they  can  develop.  The  fixed  custom 
public  opinion  alone  tolerates  is  imposed  on  all  minds,  whel 
suits  them  or  not.  In  that  case  the  community  feel  that  this  ( 
is  the  only  shelter  from  bare  tyranny,  and  the  only  security  fo 
they  value.  Most  Oriental  commimities  live  on  land  which  in 
is  the  property  of  a  despotic  sovereign,  and  neither  they  noi 
families  could  have  the  elements  of  decent  existence  imless  the 
the  land  upon  some  sort  of  fixed  terms.  Land  in  that  state  of  i 
is  (for  all  but  a  petty  skilled  minority)  a  necessary  of  life,  and 
unincreosable  land  being  occupied,  a  man  who  is  turned  out 
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kUmg  is  turned  out  of  tlds  world,  and  munt  die.  And  our  notion 
of  written  leases  is  as  out  of  place  in  a  world  without  writing  and 
withoat  reading  as  a  House  of  Commons  among  Andaman  Islanders. 
ikij  one  check,  one  sole  shield  for  life  and  good,  i^  then  possible ; 
-HUBge.  And  it  is  but  too  plain  how  in  such  places  and  periods 
mm  ding  to  customs  because  customs  alone  stand  between  them 
ud  starvation. 

A  still  more  powerful  cause  co-operated,  if  a  cause  more  powerful 
cm  be  imagined.  Dryden  had  a  dream  of  an  early  age, ''  when  wild 
iiiroods  the  noble  savage  ran;''  but  **  when  lone  in  woods  the  cring- 
iig  savage  crept "  would  have  been  more  like  all  we  know  of  that 
«ilj,  bare,  painful  period.  Not  only  had  they  no  comfort,  no  con- 
lanence,  not  the  Tery  beginnings  of  an  epicurean  life,  but  their  mind 
vithin  was  as  painful  to  them  as  the  world  without.  It  was  full  of 
fcv.  So  &r  as  the  vestiges  inform  us,  they  were  afraid  of  every- 
fting ;  they  were  afraid  of  animals,  of  certain  attacks  by  near  tribes^ 
nd  of  possible  inroads  from  far  tribes.  But,  above  all  things,  they 
vne  frightened  of  *'  the  world  ;"  the  spectacle  of  nature  filled  them 
vith  awe  and  dread.  They  fancied  there  were  powers  behind  it 
iUch  must  be  pleased,  soothed,  flattered,  and  this  ver}*'  often  in  a 
nnber  of  hideous  ways.  Wc  have  too  many  such  religions,  even 
nong  races  of  great  cultivation.  Men  change  their  religions  more 
Anrly  than  they  change  anything  else  ;  and  accordingly  we  have  reli- 
pns  "  of  the  ages  " — (it  is  Mr.  Jowett  who  so  calls  them) — of  the 
"iges  before  morality  ;"  of  ages  of  which  the  civil  life,  the  common 
■ndms,  and  all  the  secular  thoughts  have  long  been  dead.  *'  Every 
Rider  of  the  classics,"  said  Dr.  Johnson,  "finds  their  mytholog}^ 
Mioos.''  In  that  old  world,  which  is  so  like  our  modem  world  in  so 
Unj  things,  so  much  more  like  than  many  far  more  recent,  or  some  that 
m  beside  us,  there  is  a  part  in  which  we  seem  to  have  no  kindred^ 
vkick  we  stare  at,  of  which  we  cannot  think  how  it  could  be  credible, 
•  how  it  came  to  be  thought  of.  This  is  the  archaic  part  of  that 
^  world  which  we  look  at  as  so  ancient ;  an  ''  antiquity  '* 
rtidi  descended  to  them,  hardly  altered,  perhaps,  from  times  long 
^tieedenty  which  were  as  imintelligible  to  them  as  to  us,  or 
■ore.  How  this  terrible  religion — for  such  it  was  in  all  living 
Wnl,  though  we  make,  and  the  ancients  then  made,  an  artistic 
»B  of  the  more  attractive  bits  of  it — weighed  on  man,  the  great 
f^fttk  g[  Lucretius,  the  most  of  a  nineteenth-century  poem  of  any 
iintiquitj,  brings  before  us  with  a  feeling  so  vivid  as  to  be  almost 
ifcding  of  our  own.  Yet  the  classical  religion  is  a  mild  and  tender 
pseunen  of  the  preserved  religions.  To  get  at  the  worst,  you  should 
ok  where  the  destroying  competition  has  been  least, — at  America, 
bera  sectional  civilisation  was  rare,  and  a  pervading  coercive  civili- 
tioii  did  not  exist ;  at  such  religions  as  those  of  the  Aztecs. 
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.Vt  first  sight  it  seems  impossible  to  imagine  what  conceivable 
function  such  awful  religions  can  perform  in  the  economy  of  the 
world.  And  no  one  can  fully  explain  them.  But  one  use  they 
assuredly  had :  they  fixed  the  yoke  of  custom  thoroughly  on  man- 
kind. They  were  the  prime  agents  of  the  pre-economic  era.  They 
put  upon  a  fixed  law  a  sanction  so  fearful  that  no  one  could  dream  of 
not  conforming  to  it. 

No  one  will  ever  comprehend  the  arrested  civilisations  unless  he 
sees  the  strict  dilemma  of  early  society.  Either  men  had  no  kw  at 
all,  and  lived  in  confused  tribes,  hardly  hanging  together,  or  they 
liad  to  obtain  a  fixed  law  by  processes  of  incredible  difficulty.  Thoee 
who  surmounted  that  difficulty  soon  destroyed  all  those  that  lay  in 
their  way  who  did  not.  And  then  they  them-selves  were  caught  in 
their  own  yoke.  The  customary  discipline,  which  could  only  be 
imposed  on  any  early  men  by  terrible  sanctions,  continued  with  those 
•sanctions,  and  killed  out  of  the  whole  society  the  propensities  to 
variation  which  were  the  principle  of  progress. 

Experience  shows  how  incredibly  difficult  it  is  to  get  men  really  to 
encourage  the  principle  of  originality.  They  will  admit  it  in  theory, 
but  in  practice  the  old  error — the  error  which  arrested  a  hundred 
civilisations — returns  again.  Men  are  too  fond  of  their  own  lifej 
too  credulous  of  the  completeness  of  their  own  ideas,  too  angry  at  tk 
pain  of  new  thoughts,  to  be  able  to  bear  easily  with  a  changing  exist- 
ence ;  or  else,  harintj  new  ideas,  they  want  to  enforce  them  on  mankinc 
— to  make  them  heard,  and  admitted,  and  obeyed  before,  in  simph 
competition  with  other  ideas,  they  would  ever  be  so  naturally.  At  thi 
veiy  moment  there  are  the  most  rigid  Comtists  teaching  that  w< 
ought  to  be  governed  by  a  hierarchy — a  combination  of  ^^rffff' 
orthodox  in  science.  Yet  who  can  doubt  that  Comte  would  haw 
been  hanged  by  his  own  hierarchy ;  that  his  e^aor  materivl,  which  W 
in  fact  troubled  by  the  "  theologians  and  metaphysicians  "  of  the  poly- 
technic school,  would  have  been  more  impeded  by  the  government  h^ 
wanted  to  make  ?  And  then  the  secular  Comtists,  Mr.  Harrison  aa* 
Mr.  Beesly,  who  want  to  **  Frenchify  the  English  institutions'' — th*' 
is,  to  introduce  here  an  imitation  of  the  Napoleonic  system,  a  dictatflif 
ship  founded  on  the  proletariat — who  can  doubt  that  if  both  the* 
clever  writers  had  been  real  Frenchmen  thev  would  have  been  iraac* 
ble  anti-Iionapartists,  and  have  been  sent  to  Cayenne  long  ere  noir- 
The  wish  of  these  writers  is  very  natural.  They  want  to  "  organic 
society,*'  to  erect  a  despot  who  will  do  what  they  like,  and  workoo^ 
their  ideas ;  but  any  despot  will  do  what  he  himself  likes,  and  rfJ 
root  out  new  ideas  ninety-nine  times  for  once  that  he  introduces  thei»' 

Again,  side  by  side  with  these  Comtists,  and  warring  with  them^ 
at  least  with  one  of  them — is  ]!l[r.  Arnold,  whose  poems  we  know  i? 
heart,  and  who  has,  as  much  as  any  living  Englishman,  the  geniu'^ 
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'  impulse ;  and  yet  even  he  wants  to  put  a  j'oke  upon  us — and 
than  a  political  yoke,  an  academic  yoke,  a  yoke  upon  our 
uid  our  styles.  He,  too,  asks  us  to  imitate  France  ;  and  what 
I  we  say  than  what  the  two  most  thorough  Frenchmen  of  the 
e  did  say  P — "  Dans  les  corps  4  talent,  nulle  distinction  ne  fait 
^,  si  ce  n'est  pas  celle  du  talent.  Un  due  et  pair  honore 
^mie  Fran9aise,  qui  ne  veut  point  de  Boileau,  refuse  la  Bruyere, 
endre  Yoltaire,  mais  re^oit  tout  d'abord  Chapelain  et  Conrart. 
ne  nous  voyons  k  TAcad^mie  Grecque  le  vicomte  invito,  Corai 
(^,  lorsque  Jormard  y  entre  comme  dans  un  moulin."  Thus 
Paul-Louis  Courier  in  his  own  brief  inimitable  prose.  And 
spreater  writer — a  real  Frenchman,  if  ever  there  was  one,  and 
many  critics  would  have  denied  to  be  possible)  a  great  poet  by 
3f  his  iiKW^  French  characteristics — B^ranger,  tells  us  inverse : — 

**  Je  croyais  voir  le  president 
Faire  b&iller— en  repondant 
Que  Ton  ^-ieut  de  perdre  un  grand  homme ; 
Que  moi  jc  le  vaiix,  Dieu  salt  comme. 
Mais  ce  president  sans  facon  ^ 
Ne  p^rore  ici  qu*en  chanson  : 
Toujours  trop  tot  sa  hai*angae  est  finie. 
Non,  non,  ce  n'est  point  comme  a  T Academic; 
Ce  n'est  point  comme  a  TAcademie. 

"  Admis  enfin,  aurai-je  alors, 
Pour  tout  esprit,  Tesprit  de  corps  ? 
n  rend  le  bon  sens,  quoi  qu'on  disc, 
Solidaire  do  la  sottise ; 
Mais,  dans  votro  societe, 
L'esprit  de  corps,  c'est  la  gaite. 
Cet  esprit  la  r^gne  sans  tyrannic. 
Non,  non,  ce  n'est  point  comme  i  1* Academic  ; 
Co  n'est  point  comme  a  T Academic." 

'lums  of  common-place,  he  hints,  academies  must  ever  be.  But 
Kntence  is  too  harsh ;  the  true  one  is — the  academies  are 
08  of  the  ideas  and  the  tastes  of  the  last  age.  "  By  the  time," 
B  heard  a  most  eminent  man  of  science  observe,  "  bv  the  time 
of  science  attains  eminence  on  any  subject,  he  becomes  a 
ice  upon  it,  because  he  is  sure  to  retain  errors  which  were  in 
when  he  was  young,  but  which  the  new  race  have  refuted." 
ore  the  sort  of  ideas  which  find  their  home  in  academies,  and 
their  dignified  windows  pooh-pooh  new  things, 
ay  seem  to  have  wandered  far  from  early  society,  but  I  have  not 
red.  The  true  scientific  method  is  to  explain  the  past  by  the 
it — what  we  see  by  what  wo  do  not  see.  We  can  only  compre- 
irhy  80  many  nations  have  not  varied,  when  we  see  how  hatehil 
ion  is ;  how  everybody  turns  against  it ;  how  not  only  the  conser- 
lof  speculation  trj'  to  root  it  out,  but  the  very  innovators  invent 

(1)  DesaugierB. 
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most  rigid  machines  for  croahing  the  '^  monstrosities  and  anomalies'* 
— the  new  forms,  out  of  which,  by  competition  and  trial,  the  best 
is  to  be  selected  for  the  future.  The  point  I  am  bringing  out  is 
simple  : — one  most  important  pre-requisite  of  a  prevailing  nation  is 
that  it  should  have  passed  out  of  the  first  state  of  civilisation  into  the 
second  stage — out  of  the  stage  where  pemxauence  is  most  wanted 
into  that  where  vaiiability  is  most  wanted ;  and  you  cannot  comprehend 
why  progress  is  so  slow  till  you  see  how  hard  the  most  obstinate  ten- 
dencies of  human  nature  make  that  step  to  mankind* 

Of  course  the  nation  we  are  supposing  must  keep  the  virtues  of  its 
first  stage  as  it  passes  into  the  after  stage,  else  it  will  be  trodden 
out ;  it  will  have  lost  the  savage  virtues  in  getting  the  beginning  of 
the  civilised  virtues ;  and  the  savage  virtues  which  tend  to  war  are 
the  daily  bread  of  human  nature.  Garlyle  said,  in  his  graphic  way, 
"  The  ultimate  question  between  every  two  human  beings  is,  *  Can  I 
kill  thee,  or  canst  thou  kill  me  ? '  "  History  is  strewn  with  the  wrecks 
of  nations  which  have  gained  a  little  progressiveness  at  the  cost  of  a 
great  deal  of  hard  manliness,  and  have  thiis  prepared  themselves  for 
destruction  as  soon  as  the  movements  of  the  world  gave  a  chance  for 
it.  But  these  nations  have  come  out  of  the  "  pre-economic  stage" 
too  soon  ;  they  have  been  put  to  learn  while  yet  only  too  apt  to 
unlearn.  Such  cases  do  not  vitiate,  they  confirm,  the  principle — that 
a.  nation  which  has  just  gained  variability  without  losing  legality 
has  a  singular  likelihood  to  be  a  prevalent  nation. 

No  nation  admits  of  an  abstract  definition ;  all  nations  are  beiugs  of 
many  qualities  and  many  sides ;  no  historical  event  exactly  illustrates 
any  one  principle ;  every  cause  is  intertwined  and  surrounded  with  a 
hundred  others.  The  best  history  is  but  like  the  art  of  Rembrandt ;  it 
casts  a  vivid  light  on  certain  selected  causes,  on  those  which  were  best 
and  greatest ;  it  leaves  all  the  rest  in  shadow  and  unseen.  To  make  a 
single  nation  illustrate  a  principle,  you  must  exaggerate  much  and 
you  must  omit  much.  But,  not  forgetting  this  caution,  did  not  Rome 
— the  prevalent  nation  in  the  ancient  world — gain  her  predominance 
by  the  principle  on  which  I  have  dwelt  ?  In  the  thick  crust  of  her 
legality  there  was  hidden  a  little  seed  of  adaptiveness.  Even  in  her  law 
itself  no  one  can  fail  to  see  that,  binding  as  was  the  habit  of  obedience, 
coercive  as  use  and  wont  at  first  seem,  a  hidden  impulse  of  extrication 
-did  manage,  in  some  queer  way,  to  change  the  substance  while  con- 
forming to  the  accidents — to  do  what  was  wanted  for  the  new  time 
while  seeming  to  do  only  what  was  directed  by  the  old  time.  And 
the  moral  of  their  whole  history  is  the  same :  each  Roman  generation, 
so  far  as  we  know,  differs  a  little — and  in  the  best  times  often  but  a 
very  little — from  its  predecessors.  And  therefore  the  history  is  so  con- 
tinuous as  it  goes,  though  its  two  ends  are  so  unlike.  The  history  of 
many  nations  is  like  the  stage  of  the  English  drama  :  one  scene  is 
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succeeded  on  a  sudden  by  a  scene  quite  different, — a  cottage  by  a 
palace,  and  a  windmill  by  a  fortress.  But  the  history  of  Home  changes 
as  a  good  diorama  changes ;  while  you  look,  you  hardly  see  it  alter ; 
each  moment  is  hardly  different  from  the  last  moment ;  yet  at 
the  close  the  metamorphosis  is  complete,  and  scarcely  an}iihing  is  as 
it  began.  Just  so  in  the  history  of  the  g^reat  prevailing  city :  you  begin 
with  a  town  and  you  end  with  an  empire,  and  this  by  unmarked 
stages.  So  shrouded,  so  shielded,  in  the  coarse  fibre  of  other  qualities 
was  the  delicate  principle  of  progress,  that  it  never  failed,  and  it  was 
never  broken. 

One  standing  instance,  no  doubt,  shows  that  the  union  of  progres- 
siveness  and  legality  does  not  secure  supremacy  in  war.  The  Jewish 
nation  has  its  tjrpe  of  progress  in  the  prophets,  side  by  side  with  its 
type  of  permanence  in  the  law  and  Levites,  more  distinct  than 
any  other  ancient  people.  Nowhere  in  common  history  do  we  see 
the  two  forces — both  so  necessary  and  both  so  dangerous — so  apart 
and  so  intense :  Judaea  changed  in  inward  thought,  just  as  £ome 
changed  in  exterior  power.  Each  change  was  continuous,  gradual, 
and  good.  In  early  times  every  sort  of  advantage  tends  to  become  a 
military  advantage  ;  such  is  the  best  way,  then,  to  keep  it  alive.  But 
Jewish  gain  never  did  so  ;  beginning  in  religion,  contrary  to  a 
thousand  analogies,  it  remained  religious.  Ibr  that  we  care  for  them ; 
from  that  have  issued  endless  consequences.  But  I  cannot  deal  with 
such  matters  here,  nor  are  they  to  my  purpose.  As  respects  this  essay, 
Juda)a  is  an  example  of  combined  variability  and  legality ;  not  invest- 
ing itself  in  warlike  power,  and  so  perishing  at  last,  but  bequeathing 
nevertheless  a  legacy  of  the  combination  in  imperishable  mental  effects. 

It  may  be  objected  that  this  principle  is  like  saying  that  men  walk 
when  they  do  walk,  and  sit  when  they  do  sit.  The  problem  is,  why  do 
men  progress  P  And  the  answer  suggested  seems  to  be,  that  they  pro- 
gress when  they  have  a  certain  sufficient  amount  of  variability  in  their 
nature.  This  seems  to  be  the  old  style  of  explanation  by  occult  qualities. 
It  seems  like  saying  that  opium  sends  men  to  sleep  because  it  has  a 
soporific  virtue,  and  bread  feeds  because  it  has  an  alimentary  quality. 
But  the  explanation  is  not  so  absurd.  It  says :  **  The  beginning 
of  civilisation  is  marked  by  an  intense  legidity ;  that  legality  is  the 
very  condition  of  its  existence,  the  bond  which  ties  it  together ; 
but  that  legality — that  tendency  to  impose  a  settled  customary  joke 
upon  all  men  and  all  actions — if  it  goes  on,  kills  out  the  variability 
implanted  by  nature,  and  makes  different  men  and  different  ages  fac- 
similes of  other  men  and  other  ages,  as  we  see  them  so  often.  Progress 
is  only  possible  in  those  happy  cases  where  the  force  of  legality  has 
gone  far  enough  to  bind  the  nation  together,  but  not  far  enough  to  kill 
out  all  varieties  and  destroy  nature's  perpetual  tendency  to  change." 
The  point  of  the  solution  is  not  the  invention  of  an  imaginary 
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agency,  but  au  assignment  of  comparative  magnitude  to  two  fcao 
agencies. 

III. 

This  advantage  is  one  of  the  greatest  in  early  civilisation — o 

of  the  facts  which    give  a  decisive  turn   to  the  battle  of  natioi 

but  there  are  many  others.     A  little  perfection  in  political  instituiu 

may  do  it.     Travellers  have  noticed  that  among  savage  tribes  th 

rseemed  to  answer  best  in  which  the  monarchical  power  was  most  p 

dominant,  and  those  worst  in  whom  the  **  rule  of  many  "  was  in 

vigour.      So   long  as  war  is  the  main  business  of  nations,  tem 

rary  despotism— despotism  during  the  campaign — is  indispensal 

ilaeaulay  justly  said  that  many  an  army  has  prospered  under  a  1 

commander,  but  no  army  has  ever  prospered  under  a  ''debat 

society  ;"  that  many-headed  monster  is  then  fatal.    Despotism  gn 

in  the  first  societies,  just  as  democracy  grows  in  more  modem  societi 

it   is  the   government  answering  the  primary  need,  and  conge] 

to  the  whole  spirit  of  the  time,    hut  despotism  is  unfavourable  to 

principle  of  variability,  as  all  historj'  shows.     It  tends  to  keep  ii 

in  the  customary  stage  of  civilisation ;  its  very  fitness  for  that  ; 

unfits  it  for  the  next.     It  prevents  men  from  passing  into  the  i 

age  of  progress — the  reri/  slowly  and  verf/  gradually  improving  s 

Some  *'  standing  system  "  of  semi-free  discussion  is  as  necessary 

break  the  thick  crust  of  custom  and  begin  progress  as  it  is  in  li 

ages  to  carry  on  progress  when  begun ;  probably  it  is  even  m 

necessary.     And  in  the  most  progressive  races  we  find  it.     I  h 

spoken  already  of  the  Jewish  prophets,  the  life  of  that  nation,  \ 

the  principle  of  all  its  growth.     But  a  still  more  progressive  i 

— that  by  which  secular  civilisation  was  once  created,  by  whicli 

is  now  mainly  administered — ^had  a  still  better  instrument  of  progi 

sion.  "  In  the  very  earliest  glimpses,"  says  Mr.  Freeman,  "  of  T 

tonic  political  life,  we  find  the  monarchic,  the  aristocratic,  and 

democratic   elements   already  clearly  marked.      There   are  lead 

with  or  without  the  royal  title  ;  there  are  men  of  noble  birth,  wh 

noble  birth  (in  whatever  the  original  nobility  may  have  consist 

entitles  them  to  a  pre-eminence  in  every  way ;   but  beyond  ifa 

there  is  a  free  and  armed  people,  in  whom  it  is  clear  that  the  ultim 

sovereignty  resides.     Small  matters  are  decided  by  the  chiefe  alo] 

great  matters  are  submitted  by  the  chiefs  to  the  assemibled  nati 

Such  a  system  is  far  more  than  Teutonic ;  it  is  a  common  An 

|X)sse$sion ;  it  is  the  constitution  of  the  Homeric  Achaians  on  ea 

and   of  the   Homeric    gods   on  Olympus."      Perhaps,   and  indt 

probably,    this    constitution   may   be   that   of  the   primitive   tr 

which  Komans  left  to  go  one  way,  and  Greeks  to  go  another,  i 

Teutons  to  go  a  third.     The  tribe  took  it  ¥  ith  them,  as  the  Engl 
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ike-       the  common  law  with  them,  because  it  was  the  one  kind  of 

4)lit:.y  which   they   could  conceive   and  act   upon  ;    or   it   may  be 

tat       the  emigrants  from  the  primitive  Aryan  stock  only  took  with 

ten:i>    a  good  aptitude — an  excellent  political  nature,  which  similar 

L'irci.i.vnstances  in  distant  countries  were  afterwards  to  develop  into 

like   forms.     But  anyhow  it  is  impossible  not  to  trace  the  supremacy 

o{  Teutons,  Greeks,  and  Komans  in  part  to  their  common  form  of 

go^ei-nment.     The  contests  of  the  assembly  cherished  the  principle  of 

ehange ;  the  influence  of  the  elders  insured  sedateness  and  preserved 

the  mould  of  thought ;  and,  in  the  best  cases,  military  discipline  was 

not  impaired  by  freedom,  though  militar}'  intelligence  was  enhanced 

irith  the  general  intolligence.     A  Roman  anny  was  a  free  body,  at 

itB  own  choice  governed  by  a  peremptory  despotism. 

The  mijrture  of  races  was  often  an  advantage,  too.  Much  as  the  old 
world  believed  in  pure  blood,  it  had  very  little  of  it.  Most  historic 
nations  conquered  pre-historic  nations,  and  though  they  massacred 
many,  they  did  not  massacre  all.  They  enslaved  the  subject  men, 
and  they  married  the  subject  women.  No  doubt  the  whole  bond 
of  early  society  was  the  bond  of  descent ;  no  doubt  it  was  essential 
to  the  notions  of  a  new  nation  that  it  should  have  had  common 
ancestors ;  the  modem  idea  that  vicinity  of  habitation  is  the  natural 
cement  of  civil  union  would  have  been  repelled  as  an  impiety  if  it 
could  have  been  conceived  as  an  idea.  But  by  one  of  those  legal 
fictions  which  Mr.  Maine  describes  so  well,  primitive  nations  con- 
trived to  do  what  they  found  convenient,  as  well  as  to  adhere  to  what 
they  fancied  to  be  right.  When  they  did  not  beget  they  adopted ; 
they  solemnly  made  believe  that  new  persons  were  descended  from 
Ae  old  stock,  though  everj^body  knew  that  in  flesh  and  blood  thej- 
^ere  not.  They  made  an  artificial  unity  in  default  of  a  real  unitj' ; 
^  what  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  now,  the  saci*ed  sentiment 
Quiring  imity  of  race  was  somehow  satisfied  :  what  was  made  did  as 
^dl  as  what  was  bom.  Nations  with  these  sort  of  maxims  are  not 
likely  to  have  unity  of  race  in  the  modem  sense,  and  as  a  physiologist 
'^'ideratands  it.  What  sorts  of  unions  improve  the  breed,  and  which 
^^  worse  than  both  the  father-race  and  the  mother,  it  is  not  verj^  easy 
*<>  «ay.  The  subject  has  just  been  reviewed  by  M.  Quatrefages  in  an 
elaborate  report  upon  the  occasion  of  the  French  Exhibition,  of  all 
things  in  the  world.  M.  Quatrefages  quotes  from  another  writer  the 
phraae  that  South  America  is  a  great  laboratory  of  experiments  in 
^he  mixture  of  races,  and  reviews  the  difierent  results  which  diflferent 
^•aea  have  shown.  In  South  Carolina  the  Mulatto  race  are  not  verj- 
l^'^Kfic,  whereas  in  Louisiana  and  Florida  they  decidedly  are  so.  In 
Jamaica  and  in  Java  the  Mulatto  cannot  reproduce  itself  after  the 
*hird  generation ;  but  on  the  continent  of  America,  as  everj^body 
•^Wa,  the  mixed  race  is  now  most  numerous,  and  spreads  generation 

^'OL.  m.  X.8.  I  I 
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after  generation  without  impediment.  Equally  various  likewise  in 
various  eases  has  been  the  fate  of  the  mixed  race  between  the  white 
man  and  the  native  American ;  sometimes  it  prospers,  sometimes  it 
fails.  And  M.  Quatrefages  concludes  his  description  thus :  "  En 
acceptant  comme  vraies  toutes  les  observations  qui  tendent  a  faire 
udmettre  qu'il  en  sera  autrement  dans  les  localites  dont  j'ai  parle  plus 
haut,  quelle  est  la  conclusion  k  tirer  de  faits  aussi  peu  semblables  ? 
Evidennncnt,  on  est  oblige  de  reconnaitre  que  le  developpement  de  la 
race  mulatrc  est  favoris^,  retarde  ou  emp^che  par  des  cii-constances 
locales ;  en  d'autres  termes,  qu'il  depend  dcs  influences  exercees  par 
I'ensemble  dcs  conditions  d'existence  par  le  mil  leu  J^  By  which  I 
imderstand  him  to  mean  that  the  mixtui^e  of  race  sometimes  brings 
out  a  form  of  character  better  suited  than  either  parent  form  to  the 
place  and  time ;  that  in  such  cases,  by  a  kind  of  natural  selection,  it 
dominates  over  both  parents,  and  perhaps  supplants  both,  whereas  in 
other  cases  the  mixed  race  is  not  as  good  then  and  there  as  other 
parent  forms,  and  then  it  passes  away  soon  and  of  itself. 

Early  in  history  the  continual  mixtures  by  conquest  were  just  so 
many  experiments  in  mixing  races  as  are  going  on  in  South  America 
now.  New  races  wandered  into  new  districts,  and  half  killed,  half 
mixed  with  the  old  races.  And  the  result  was  doubtless  as  various 
and  as  difficult  to  account  for  then  as  now  ;  sometimes  the  crossing 
answered,  sometimes  it  failed.  But  when  the  mixtui^e  was  at  its 
best,  it  must  have  excelled  both  parents  in  that  of  which  so  much  has 
been  said ;  that  is,  variability,  and  consequently  progressiveness.  There 
is  more  life  in  mixed  nations.  France,  for  instance,  is  justly  said  to 
be  the  mean  term  between  the  Latin  and  the  German  races.  A  Norman, 
as  you  may  see  by  looking  at  him,  is  of  the  North  ;  a  Provencal  is  of 
the  South,  of  all  that  there  is  most  Southern.  You  have  in  France 
Latin,  Celtic,  German,  compounded  in  an  infinite  number  of  propor- 
tions :  one  as  she  is  in  feeling,  she  is  various  not  only  in  the  past 
hlstorj"  of  her  various  provinces,  but  in  their  present  temperaments* 
Like  the  Irish  element  and  the  Scotch  element  in  the  English  House 
of  Commons,  the  variety  of  French  races  contributes  to  the  play  of  the 
polity  ;  it  gives  a  chance  for  fitting  new  things  which  otherwise  there 
would  not  be.  And  early  races  must  have  wanted  mixing  more  than 
modem  races.  It  is  said,  in  answer  to  the  Jewish  boast  that  "  their 
race  still  prospers,  though  it  is  scattered  and  breeds  in-and-in,"  "  You 
prosper  because  you  are  so  scattered ;  by  acclimatisation  in  various 
regions  your  nation  has  acquired  singular  elements  of  vai-Iety ;  it 
contains  within  itself  the  principle  of  variability  which  other  nations 
must  seek  by  intermarriage. ''  In  the  beginning  of  things  there  was 
certainly  no  cosmopolitan  race  like  the  Jews  ;  each  race  was  a  sort  of 
"parish  race,"  narrow  in  thought  and  bounded  In  range,  and  it 
wanted  mixing  accordingly. 
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But  the  mixture  of  races  ha8  a  singular  danger  as  well  as  a  singular 
advantage  in  the  early  world.  We  know  now  the  Anglo-Indian 
gospicion  or  contempt  for  ** half-castes."  The  union  of  the  English- 
man and  the  Hindoo  produces  something  not  only  between  races, 
but  hetKeeii  moralituH,  They  have  no  inherited  creed  or  plain  place 
in  the  world ;  they  have  none  of  the  fixed  traditional  sentiments 
which  are  the  stays  of  human  nature.  In  the  early  world  many 
mixtures  must  have  wrought  many  ruins ;  they  must  have  destroyed 
what  they  could  not  replace, — an  inbred  principle  of  discipline  and 
of  order.  But  if  these  imions  of  races  did  not  work  thus ;  if,  for 
example,  the  two  races  were  so  near  akin  that  their  morals  united 
as  well  as  their  breeds,  if  one  race  by  its  great  numbers  and 
prepotent  organisation  so  presided  over  the  other  as  to  take  it  up 
and  assimilate  it,  and  leave  no  separate  remains  of  it,  then  the  ad- 
mixture was  invaluable.  It  added  to  the  probability  of  variability, 
and  therefore  of  improvement ;  and  if  that  improvement  even  in 
part  took  the  military  line,  it  might  give  the  mixed  and  ameliorated 
state  a  steady  advantage  in  the  battle  of  nations,  and  a  greater  chance 
of  lasting  in  the  world. 

Another  mode  in  which  one  state  acquires  a  superiority  over  com- 
peting states  is  by  provisional  institutions,  if  I  may  so  call  them. 
The  most  important  of  these — slavery — arises  out  of  the  same  early 
conquest  as  the  mixture  of  races.  A  slave  is  an  unassimilated,  an  undi- 
gested atom ;  something  which  is  in  the  body  politic,  but  yet  is  hardly 
part  of  it.     Slavery,  too,  has  a  bad  name  in  the  later  world,  and  very 
J^ly.    We  connect  it  with  gangs  in  chains,  with  laws  which  keep 
0^  ignorant,  with  laws  that  hinder  families.     But  the  evils  which 
^e  have  endured  from  slavery  in  recent  ages  must  not  blind  us  to, 
*  make  us  forget,  the  great  services  that  slavery  rendered  in  early 
•ges.     There  is  a  wonderful  presumption  in  it^s  favour :    it  is  one  of 
^^  institutions  which,  at  a  certain  stage  of  growth,  all  nations  in 
«1  countries  choose  and  cleave  to.    "  Slaverv,"  savs  Aristotle,  **  exists 
V  the  law  of  nature,"  meaning  that  it  was  everywhere  to  be  found — 
^*8  a  rudimentary  universal  point  of  polity.    **  There  are  very  many 
^^lish  colonies,"  said  Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield,  as  late  as  1848, 
*^ho  would  keep  slaves  at  once  if  we  would  let  them,"  and  he  was 
•l*^«Jring  not  only  of  old  colonies  trained  in  slavery,  and  raised  upon 
^  producta  of  it,  but  likewise  of  new  colonies  stiirted  by  freemen, 
•"^  which  ought,  one  would  think,  to  wish  to  contain  freemen  onl)\ 
^'^t  Wakefield  knew  what  ho  was  savinj?  ;  he  was  a  careful  observer 
^*^ugh  societies,  and  he  had  watched  the  minds  of  men  in  them. 
**^  had  seen  that  leimre  is  the  great  need  of  early  societies,  and  slaves 
^y  can  give  men  leisure.     All  freemen  in  new  countries  must  be 
pretty  equal ;  every  one  has  labour,  and  every  one  has  land  ;  capital, 
^  least  in  agricultural   countries   (for  pastoral  countries  are  very 

ii2 
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different),  is  of  little  use ;  it  cannot  hire  labour ;  the  labourers  go  and 
work  for  themselves.  There  is  a  story  often  told  of  a  great  English 
capitalist  who  went  out  to  Australia  with  a  shipload  of  labourers  and 
a  carriage ;  his  plan  was  that  the  labourers  should  build  a  house  for 
him,  and  that  he  would  keep  his  carriage,  just  as  in  England.  But 
(so  the  story  goes)  he  had  to  try  to  live  in  his  carriage,  for  his 
labourers  left  him,  and  went  away  to  work  for  themselves. 

In  such  countries  there  can  be  few  gentlemen  and  no  ladies.   Re- 
finement is  only  possible  when  leisure  is  possible ;  and  slavery  fint 
makes  it  possible.      It  creates  a  set  of  persons  bom  to  work  that 
others  may  not  work,  and  not  to  think  in  order  that  others  may 
think.     The  sort  of  originality  which  slavery  gives  is  of  the  first 
practical  advantage  in  early  communities  ;  and  the  repose  it  giyes  is 
a  great  artistic  advantage  when  they  come  to  be  described  in  history. 
The  patriarchs  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  could  not   have  had  the 
steady  calm  which  marks  them,  if  they  had  themselves  been  teased 
and  hurried  about  their  flocks  and  herds.     Refinement  of  feeling  and 
repose  of  appearance  have  indeed  no  market  value  in  the  early  bid- 
ding of  nations  ;  they  do  not  tend  to  secure  themselves  a  long  future 
or  any  future.     But  originality  in  war  does,  and  slave-owning  natioi^** 
having  time  to  think,  are  likely  to  be  more  sl^pewd  in  policy  al»-^ 
more  crafty  in  strategy. 

No  doubt  this  momentary  gain  is  bought  at  a  ruinous  after-cd^ 
When  other  sources  of  leisure  become  possible,  the  one  use  ^ 
slavery  is  past.  But  all  its  evils  remain,  and  even  grow  wor^^ 
"Retail"  slavery — the  slaver}-  in  which  a  master  owns  a  few  alav^ 
whom  he  well  knows  and  daily  sees — is  not  at  all  an  intolerable  stat^ 
the  slaves  of  Abraham  had  no  doubt  a  fair  life,  as  things  went  ^ 
that  day.  But  wholesale  slavery,  where  men  are  but  one  of  tfc3 
investments  of  large  capital,  and  where  a  great  owner,  so  far  fiu^ 
knowing  eacn  slave,  can  hardly  tell  how  many  gangs  of  them  1^ 
works,  is  an  abominable  state.  This  is  the  slavery  which  has  ma^ 
the  name  revolting  to  the  best  minds,  and  has  nearly  rooted  tl^ 
thing  out  of  the  best  of  the  world.  There  is  no  out-of-the-wa^ 
marvel  in  this.  The  whole  history  of  civilisation  is  strewn  wit^ 
creeds  and  institutions  which  were  invaluable  at  first,  and  deadLJ 
afterwards.  Progress  would  not  have  been  the  rarity  it  is  if  di^ 
early  food  had  not  been  the  late  poison.  A  full  examination  of  thei^ 
provisional  institutions  would  need  half  a  volume,  and  would  be  oi^ 
of  place  and  useless  now.  Venerable  oligarchy,  august  monarchjfl 
arc  two  that  would  alone  need  large  chapters.  But  the  sole  point  he^ 
necessary  is  to  say  that  such  preliminary  forms  and  feelings  at  fin^ 
often  bring  many  graces  and  many  refinements,  and  often  tend  Wi 
secure  them  by  the  preservative  military  virtue. 

There  arc  cases  in  which  some  step  in  intcUectual  progress  giv*» 
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arly  societ}*  some  gain  in  war ;  more  obvious  cases  are  when 
I  kind  of  moral  quality  gives  some  such  gain.  War  both  needs 
generates  certain  virtues;  not  the  highest,  but  what  may  be 
1  the  prelinunary  virtues,  as  valour,  veracity,  the  spirit  of 
ience,  the  habit  of  discipline.  Any  of  these,  and  of  others  like 
,  when  possessed  by  a  nation,  and  no  matter  how  generated, 
give  them  a  military  advantage,  and  make  them  more  likely 
ry  in  the  race  of  nations.  The  Romans  probably  had  as  much  of 
I  efficacious  virtues  as  any  race  of  the  ancient  world, — ^perhaps 
eat  as  anv  race  in  the  modem  world  too.  And  the  success  of 
lations  which  possess  these  martial  virtues  has  been  the  great 
18  by  which  their  continuance  has  been  secured  in  the  world, 
the  destruction  of  the  opposite  vices  insured  also.  Conquest 
)  missionary  of  valour,  and  the  hard  impact  of  military  virtues 

meanness  out  of  the  world. 

the  last  century  it  would  have  sounded  strango  to  speak,  as  I 
^ing  to  speak,  of  the  military  advantage  of  reiigiofi.  Such  an 
would  have  been  opposed  to  ruling  prejudices,  and  would  hardly 

escaped  philosophical  ridicule.  But  the  notion  is  but  a  com- 
olace  in  our  day,  for  a  man  of  genius  has  made  it  his  own.  Mr. 
fle's  books  are  deformed  by  phrases  like  "  infinities  and  varieties,'^ 
altogether  are  full  of  faults,  which  attract  the  very  young  and 
r  all  that  are  older.  In  spite  of  his  great  genius,  after  a  long 
)f  writing,  it  is  a  question  still  whether  even  a  single  work  of 
an  take  a  lasting  place  in  high  literature.  There  is  a  want  of 
;y  in  their  manner  which  throws  a  suspicion  on  their  substance 
ugh  it  is  often  profound)  ;  and  he  brandishes  one  or  two 
cieB,  of  which  he  has  himself  a  high  notion,  but  which  plain 
le  will  always  detect  and  deride.  But  whatever  may  be  the 
of  his  fame,  Mr.  Carlyle  has  taught  the  present' generation 
Y  lessons,  and  one  of  these  is  that  **  God-fearing  "  armies  are  the 
annies.  Before  his  time  people  laughed  at  Cromwell's  saying, 
list  in  God,  and  keep  your  powder  dry.''  But  we  now  know 
the  trust  was  of  as  much  use  as  the  powder,  if  not  of  more, 
i  high  concentration  of  steady  feeling  makes  men  dare  every- 
^  and  do  anything. 

lis  subject  would  run  to  an  infinite  extent  if  any  one  were 
petent  to  handle  it.  Those  kinds  of  morals  and  that  kind 
digion  which  tend  to  make  the  firmest  and  most  efiectual  cha- 
sr  are  sure  to  prevail,  all  else  being  the  same,  and  creeds  or 
SDQ8  that  conduce  to  a  soft  limp  mind  tend  to  perish,  except 
)  hard  extrinsic  force  keep  them  alive.  Thus  Epicureanism 
it  prospered  at  Rome,  but  Stoicism  did;  the  stiff,  serious 
meter  of  the  great  prevailing  nation  was  attracted  by  what 
led  a  confirming  creed,  and  deterred  by  what   looked  like  a 
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relaxing   creed.     The    inspiriting  doctrines   fell    upon   the  ardcQ.'t 
character,  and  so  confirmed  its  energy.     Strong  beliefs  win  Btrong 
men,  and  then  make  them  stronger.      Such  is  no  doubt  one  cause 
why  Monotheism  tends  to  prevail  over  Polytheism ;  it  produces  a 
higher,  steadier  character,  calmed  and  concentrated  by  a  great  single 
object ;  it  is  not  confused  by  competing  rites,  or  distracted  by  mis- 
cellaneous deities.     Polytheism  is  religion  in  cofnmt^sion,  and  it  is 
weak  accordingly.    But  it  will  be  said  the  Jews,  who  were  monotheist, 
were  conquered  by  the  Romans,  who  were  polytheist.     Yea,  it  must 
be  answered,   because  the   Romans  had  other   gifts ;   they  had  a 
capacity  for  politics,  a  habit  of  discipline,  and  of  these  the  Jew9  had 
not  the  leant.     The  religious  advantage  teas  an  advantage,  but  it  wu 
counter- weighed. 

No  one  should  be  surprised  at  the  prominence  given  to  war.    We 
are  dealing  with  early  ages ;  nation  making  is  the  occupation  of  man  in 
these  ages,  and  it  is  war  that  makes  nations.     Nation  changing  comes 
afterwards,  and  is  mostly  eflPected   by  peaceful  revolution,  though 
even  then  war,  too,  plays  its  part.      The  idea  of  an   indestnictibk 
nation  is  a  modem  idea ;  in  early  ages  all  nations  were  destrojabte, 
and  the  further  we  go  back,  the  more  incessant  was  the  woric  o^ 
destruction     The  internal  decoration  of  nations  is  a  sort  of  secondary 
process,  which  succeeds  when  the  main  forces  that  create  nations  ha^ 
principally  done  their  work.     We  have  here  been  concerned  with  tb* 
political  scaffolding  ;  it  will  be  the  task  of  other  papers  to  trace  tb® 
process  of  political  finishing  and  building.     The  nicer  play  of  fio^^ 
forces  may  then  require  more  pleasing  thoughts  than  the  fierce  figl*^ 
of  early  ages  can  ever  suggest.     It  belongs  to  the  idea  of  pro; 
that  beginnings  can  never  seem  attractive  to  those  who  live  far 
the  price  of  improvement  is,  that  the  unimproved  will  always  IcK'*^ 
degraded. 

But  how  far  are  the  strongest  nations  really  the  beat  nations  ?  h^>'^ 
far  is  excellence  in  war  a  criterion  of  other  excellence  ?  I  canr^^ 
answer  this  now  fully,  but  three  or  four  considerations  are  very  pla-i**^ 
War,  as  I  have  said,  nourishes  the  "  preliminary  '*  virtues,  and  tl»^ 
is  almost  as  much  as  to  say  that  there  are  virtues  which  it  does 
nourish.  All  which  may  be  called  "grace  "  as  well  as  virtue  it 
not  nourish  ;  humanity,  charity,  a  nice  sense  of  the  rights  of  othe^^ 
it  certainly  does  not  foster.  The  insensibility  to  human  sufferit^-fi 
which  is  so  striking  a  fact  in  the  world  as  it  stood  when  history 
reveals  it,  is  doubtless  due  to  the  warlike  origin  of  the  old  ci 
tion.  Bred  in  war,  and  nursed  in  war,  it  could  not  revolt  from 
things  of  war,  and  one  of  the  principal  of  these  is  human  pain.  Sir^ 
war  has  ceased  to  be  the  moving  force  in  the  world,  men  have  beco: 
more  tender  one  to  another,  and  shrink  from  what  they  used 
inflict  without  caring ;  and  this  not  so  much  because  men  are 
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proved  (which  ma)'  or  may  not  be  in  various  cases),  but  because  they 
li&^e  no  longer  the  daily  habit  of  war, — ^have  no  longer  formed  their 
notions  upon  war,  and  therefore  ai*e  guided  by  thoughts  and  feelings 
which  soldiers  as  such — soldiers  educated  simply  by  their  trade — are 
too  hard  to  understand. 

Very  like  this  is  the  contempt  for  physical  weakness  and  for 
^omen  which  marks  early  society  too.  The  non-combatant  popula- 
ioB  is  sure  to  fare  ill  during  the  ages  of  combat.  But  these  defects, 
90,  are  cured  or  lessened ;  women  have  now  marrellous  means  of 
inning  their  way  in  the  world ;  and  mind  without  muscle  has  far 
reater  force  than  muscle  without  mind.  These  are  some  of  the  after- 
lumges  in  the  interior  of  nations,  of  which  the  causes  must  be 
nmtinisedy  and  I  now  mention  them  only  to  bring  out  how  many 
utter  growths  have  now  half-hidden  the  old  and  harsh  civilisation 
liich  war  made. 

But  it  is  very  dubious  whether  the  spirit  of  war  does  not  still 
olour  our  morality  far  too  much.  Metaphors  from  law  and  meta- 
li0n  from  war  make  most  of  our  current  moral  phrases,  and  a  nice 
igamination  would  easily  explain  that  both  rather  vitiate  what  both 
Asa  illustrate.  The  military  habit  makes  man  think  far  too  much 
Kf  definite  action,  and  far  too  little  of  brooding  meditation.  Life  is 
lot  a  set  campaign,  but  an  irregular  work,  and  the  main  forces  in  it 
ffe  not  overt  resolutions,  but  latent  and  half-involuntary  promptings, 
rhe  mistake  of  militaiy  ethics  is  to  exaggerate  the  conception  of 
liflcipline,  and  so  to  present  the  moral  force  of  the  will  in  a  barer 
orm  than  it  ever  ought  to  take.  Military  morals  can  direct  the  axe 
t>cat  down  the  tree,  but  it  knows  nothing  of  the  quiet  force  by 
'hich  the  forest  grows. 

What  has  been  said  is  enough,  I  hope,  to  bring  out  that  there  are 
lany  qualities  and  many  institutions  of  the  most  various  sort  which 
Hre  nations  an  advantage  in  military  competition  ;  that  most  of 
teae  and  most  warlike  qualities  tend  principally  to  good ;  that  the 
mstant  winning  of  these  favoured  competitors  is  the  particular 
lode  by  which  the  best  qualities  wanted  in  elementary  civilisation 
"e  propagated  and  preserved. 

Walter  Bagbhot. 
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i^lxGi^vifi)  AND  Ireland.    By  John  Sti-art  Mill.    Loudon :  Long^man  &  Co. 

1868. 

Mr.  Mill  has  in  his  timo  written  and  said  u  good  many  startlin*;  and  un- 
l^opulur  thinj?s,  but  nothing  that  he  ever  Iwfore  said  or  wrote  gave  such  genonil 
offence  as  the  forty-four  pages  which  he  has  just  issued  under  the  above  title. 
Uy  the  bulk  of  the  reading  public  they  have  been  received  with  feelings  little 
Khort  of  indignation  and  disgust.  The  author's  reputation  has  availed  little  t« 
1)ear  up  the  puui])hlet ;  rather  the  pamphlet  seems  calculated  to  bear  down  the 
author.  Most  critics  by  profession  fall  foul  of  it  without  mercy.  The  Thm, 
I'orgetting  its  accustomed  staidness  of  demeanour,  flares  up  into  something  like 
Billingsgate  in  abuse  of  it.  The  Bhadamanthus-like  Stiturday  Review  condemn* 
it  in-ith  more  than  Hhadamanthine  sternness.  The  gentler  Pall  Mall  Gayitf, 
c  onfessing  to  (»nc  of  those  touches  of  infirmity  that  make  the  whole  world  kin, 
intimates  that,  like  the  Athenian  who  tii*ed  of  hearing  Aristides  called  the  Just, 
it  is  .glad  of  so  good  an  excuse  for  doubting  whether  Mr.  Mill  really  deserre* 
to  be  thought  "^-ise.  Even  the  Economist  turns  Judas,  and  insinuates  hcrw 
against  the  acknowledged  master  of  its  oiuti  peculiar  sect.  The  example  of  the 
jirofessionuls  emboldens  amateurs.  Scarcely  any  one  speaks  to  you  of  the 
jtamphlet  without  contemptuoiLs  pit>'  or  contemptuous  exultation,  while  in 
the  IIouK)  of  Commons  even  one  of  the  minor  TVluglings  ventures  on  an 
ignorant  sneer  at  the  philosopher  who  would  neutralise  the  effects  of  three 
land-confiscations  by  instituting  a  fourth.  When  a  man  is  hardest  pressed 
then  does  it  most  become  what  friends  he  has  left  to  press  forward  to  the 
roscue ;  and  being  mjrself  one  of  the  minoritj'  of  Englishmen  who  regard  ^ 
doctrine  of  ''  England  and  Ireland  *'  as  substantially  sound,  and  as  increasing 
the  claims  of  the  teacher  on  the  gratitude  of  his  country-  and  of  mankind,  I  ua 
not  going  to  shrink  from  speaking  out  my  thought. 

That  the  proposals  which  the  pamphlet  embodies  have  been  so  ill  receit^ 
affords  no  presumption  against  them.     At  least  as  well,  on  the  contrary,  mi^^ 
this  be  taken  as  a  proof  of  their  possessing  some  peculiar  merit.    In  order  ^ 
have  met  with  immediate  acceptance  they  ought  to  have  been  less  original,  i^^ 
bold,  less  apposite.     Other  writers  ought  to  have  gone  before  with  suggesti^^ 
more  or  less  like  Mr.  MilUs  in  order  to  have  prepared  the  way  for  his. 
those  who  have  gone  farthest  in  the  same  direction  have  gone  little  fart 
than    timidl}'  to  inquire  what  might  possibly  be  done  for  the  Irish  tena 
1  Le  is  the  first  to  show  that  the  true  matter  for  consideration  is,  what  is  to 
done  with  the  Irish  landlord.     How  can  those  who  have  never  had  the  true  b 
l>ointod  out  to  them  be  expected  to  see  immediately  that  the  blot  has 
fairly  hit !"    How,  while  still  mistaking  the  character  of  the  disease,  cui 
recognise  the  appropriate  remedy  ?    And  because  Mr.  Mill  tells  his  t^»Ai^ 
that  their  not  seeing,  and  not  recognising,  is  the  real  essence  of  the  Iri^  di^^ 
culty,  the  Times^  getting  into  a  passion,  charges  him  with  calling  his  read^^ 
fools  or  knaves.    But  is  not  this  verj-  anger  of  the  Times  a  proof  of  the 
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dnetis  against  tho  imputation  of  which  the  Times  protests  ?  No  mirror 
Id  more  faithfully  reflect  the  average  English  mind  than  the  Times  does» 

(loos  the  Tiuies  itself  affect  to  be  able  to  see  what  Mr.  Mill  points  out  ? 
ow,  what  is  it  in  the  tract  before  us  that,  on  the  one  hand,  bids  fair  to 
rive  the  author  of  half  the  honour  in  which — prophet  as  he  is — he  has 
erto  been  held  by  the  mass  of  his  countrymen ;  and,  on  the  other,  causes 
!  and  there  one  of  them  to  regard  him  with,  if  possible,  increased  respect '" 

and  the  same  reply  will  serve  for  both  branches  of  the  twofold  question. 
it  Mr.  Mill  proposes  to  do  for  Ireland  is,  with  no  greater  difference  than  the 
rence  of  circumstances  renders  imperative,  the  very  same  thing  as  that,  by 
^  which  for  Prussia,  Stein  and  Hardenberg  have  gained  universal  and  un- 
g  renown  as  the  regenerators  of  their  country.  The  Prussian  legislators 
d  the  peasant  bound  to  the  soil,  but  connected  with  it  by  no  ties  but  those 
udal  bondage.  Of  these  ties  they  made  as  short  work  as  men  of  kindred 
is  always  do  of  Gordian  knots.  By  one  stroke  of  the  pen  they  transformed 
it  serfs  into  independent  peasant  proprietors  of  land  purchased  from  its 
ous  lords  at  its  fiill  value  in  perpetual  annuities.  The  English  statesman 
the  Irish  peasant  in  a  state,  not  indeed  of  serfdom,  but  in  one  for  which 
Id  Prussian  serfdom  would  be  a  blessed  exchange,  and  he  seeks  to  raise 
to  the  level  of  the  emancipated  Prussian  serf  at  no  more  exi>ense  to  the 

landlord  than  that  to  which  the  Prussian  landlord  was  subjected.  For 
ike  of  regenerating  a  whole  people  he  proposes  less  interference  with  vested 
ists  than  the  legislatiire  every  year  sanctions  for  the  sake  of  furthering 
dirty  job  of  railway  speculators.  Here  is  the  whole  head  and  front  of  Mr. 
I  offending.  This  it  is  for  which  the  bulk  of  his  audience  hiss  and  a  few 
»tional  eccentrics  cheer  him.  Of  course  the  Prussian  landlords,  although 
in  full  for  ever}*  acre  taken  from  them,  raised  a  furious  outcry  about 
liation ; "  and  of  course  perfervid  Irish  landlords  and  their  sympathisers, 
)  mere  idea  of  similar  treatment,  i*aise  an  outcry  more  furioiis  still.  Cela 
u  dire.  And  it  is  equally  plain  why  exceptional  Englishmen,  untainted 
adlordism,  who,  when  travelling  through  north-eastern  and  central  6er- 
',  have  sighed  despairingl}''  over  the  contrast  between  the  smiling  home- 

of  a  German  boor  and  the  half-hut  half-pigsty  of  an  Irish  cottier,  look 
admiration  on  a  scheme  which  shows  how  the  inmates  of  the  one  can  be 
1  in  all  social  respects  on  a  par  with  those  of  the  other,  not  only  without 
Lice,  but  without  detriment  to  any  one.  That  which  was  Stein  and  Harden- 
B  condemnation  in  the  eyes  of  large  classes  of  their  contemporaries  has 
06  their  glory  in  the  eyes  of  all  classes  of  their  posterity,  as  it  would  be 
cell's  glory  likewise  if  his  case,  instead  of  being  judged  by  compatriot 
mporBries,  were  referred  to  contemporaiy  posterity  in  the  shape  of  a  jury 
lens. 

6  allegiance  due  from  a  disciple  to  his  master  must  not,  however,  prevent 
lere  observing  that  an  alien  jur^-  in  the  case  supposed  would  probably  go 
ler  in  eulogy  of  Mr.  Mill  than  I  should  myself  be  prepared  to  follow.  Since, 
Mbd  of  being,  as  I  fancy  would  be  more  in  accordance  with  my  deserts,  placed 
he  same  dock  with  Mr.  Mill  to  be  tried  on  the  same  charge  as  an  accessory* 
ve  and  after  the  fact,  I  find  the  greatness  thrust  on  mo  of  a  seat  on  the 
£al  bench  before  which  he  is  arraigned,  I  must  needs  say  that  I  hesitate  a 
9  to  pass  upon  his  latest  outpouring  a  sentence  of  absolutely  unqualified 
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approval.  The  remedy  prescribed  by  him  for  the  woes  of  Ireland  does  oertuK 
i^oem  to  me  by  far  the  best  that  has  been  suggested ;  but  I  am  not  equally  cca 
vinced  that  nothing  short  of  it  might  serve  the  turn.  He  himself  admits  i% 
be  revolutionarj',  and  ho  would  scarcely  deny  that  it  is  both  very  deHcate  aj 
very  violent.  It  is,  in  truth,  so  delicate,  that,  imless  very  skilfhily  applied, 
might  very  possibly  prove  fatal ;  and  it  is  violent  in  this  sense,  and  to  this  exten 
that  it  interferes  with  property  in  land  in  a  way  which  I,  at  least,  conside 
that  no  necessit}',  however  great,  would  justify,  were  it  not  for  certain  essentia 
differences  between  property  in  land  and  all  other  kinds  of  property.  Wkl 
those  differences  are  cannot  here  be  explained,  for  to  do  so  adequately  woaU 
require  more  pages  than  I  should  be  allowed  lines  for  the  purpose.  I  can  oiil| 
^are  room  to  say  that  they  are  such  as  even  to  one  with  my  own  almost  saper- 
stitious  reverence  for  property  in  general,  seem  sufficient  to  justify  the  pabKcin 
TORuming  property  in  land  whenever  the  public  good  may  appear  to  render  sod 
a  step  expedient.  The  violence  of  Mr.  MilPs  specific  is  not  necessarily,  there- 
fore, any  objection  to  it,  and  still  less  is  its  delicacy ;  for  Mr.  Mill,  like  erarj 
other  practitioner,  of  coui-se  assumes  that  the  operation  he  prescribes  will  b« 
performed  with  all  proper  precautions,  and  will  not  be  intrusted  to  suckbotdien 
and  bunglers  as  have  for  the  last  half-century  been  wrangling  over  Ireland « 
sick  body — wrangling  altei*nately  with  their  patient  and  with  each  other. 

But  though  there  be  nothing  about  Mr.  Mill's  plan  to  prevent  its  being  ^ 
most  efficacious  that  can  be  adopted,  there  may  be  good  reasons  for  scrapling 
to  adopt  it  except  as  a  last  resource.  Lithotomy  is  the  most  effectual  curefia 
the  stone,  yet  is  only  resorted  to  in  extreme  cases.  If  the  millstone  thathangi 
round  Ireland's  neck  can  be  got  rid  of  in  no  other  way,  let  it  by  oil  means  b< 
cut  away.  But  I  am  loath  to  believe  that  there  are  no  other  ways,  andlCr 
Mill  himself  once  certainly  thought  there  were.  There  was  a  time  when  h* 
would  have  been  content  "^-ith  the  abolition  of  the  Irish  Church  Establiahmsnt 
the  enactment  of  such  a  Tenant  Right  or  Tenants'  Improvements  Bill  as  l^ 
Kimberley  could  frame  and  Lord  Dufferin  would  not  disapprove,  and  suchtf 
application  of  Irish  waste  lands  as  was  recommended  in  a  certain  **  Plea"whia 
was  put  forward  by  myself  twenty  years  ago,  and  which,  if  the  legislature  wool 
condescend  to  listen  to  it  now,  they  might  possibly  regret  not  having  liateoo 
to  somewhat  earlier.  To  these  measures  I  would  venture  to  add  the  paiti»<'^ 
of  Irish  Church  revenues  rateably  among  the  clergy  of  the  three  chief  denoo^ 
nations,  and  the  equalisation  in  dignity  as  well  as  emoluments  of  Protestal 
And  Catholic  bishops,  either  by  their  impartial  exclusion  from,  op  by  their  eqo* 
Admission  into,  the  House  of  Peers  and  the  Privy  Council.  By  these  measore 
together  with  those  previously  enumerated,  and  coupled  with  a  yigorouB  cnforci 
ment  of  governmental  authority,  and  the  instant  suppression  of  both  the  practi< 
and  the  preaching  of  treason  by  whatever  severities  might  be  required  for  the 
suppression,  I  conceive  it  to  be  still  possible  that  Ireland's  traditional  hatred 
England  might  be  gradually  extinguished,  and  complete  reooncHiation  bet^ 
the  two  sisters  effected,  without  which  there  can  be  no  well-grounded  hope  ' 
Ireland's  future.  Of  some  of  my  recommendations,  however,  Mr.  Mill  "^ 
certainlj'  not  approve ;  and  with  regard  to  the  rest  he  would  probably 
that  the  time  for  half-measures  has  gone  by.  I  should  be  unwilHng  to  ^ 
that  in  this  he  is  right,  but  where  he  doubts  it  is  not  for  others  to  dogmata 

W.  T.  Thoiwt^ 
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le  Life  ok  David  Garkick,  from  Oriqinal  FA^diLY  Paieks,  a^d 
Numerous  Published  and  Unpublished  Souroeh.  T>y  Percy  Fitz- 
cniRALD,  M.A.,  P.S.A.    Two  Volumes.     London:  Tinsley  ihothcrs.  1S68. 

E3tMAX8  are  often  chargod  with  writing  ponderous  and  exhausting  works,  yet 
le  most  laboured  German  book  is  light  reading  when  compared  with  a  bio- 
iraphy  by  a  modem  English  bookmaker.     Indeed,  there  are  lew  among  our 
younger  writers  who  avoid  the  blunder  of  confounding  a  big  book  with  a  great 
work.  They  delight  in  committing  as  authora  all  the  faults  with  which  Haydon 
and  the  pre-Baphaelites  are  chargeable  as  artists.  They  glory  in  the  huge  canvas 
and  the  minute  elaboration  of  insignificant  details.  Hence,  when  they  present  us 
with  the  story  of  a  man's  life,  it  is  difficult  to  detect  the  man's  personal  pecu- 
liarities, so  entirely  are  his  salient  and  essential  points  overlaid  with  disquisitions 
on  things  in  general.  Mr.  Fitzgerald  has  sinned  in  this  respect.   He  has  re-told 
tlie  story  of  Garrick's  career  with  a  minuteness  which  would  be  commendable 
"were  it  not  so  wearisome.     He  has  made  of  Garrick  a  hero  whom  we  might 
honour  and  admire,  were  it  not  that  by  so  doing  we  should  have  to  accept  as 
fiuits  what  are  merely  ingenious  speculations.  It  is  a  pity  that  so  much  industry 
flfaoold  have  been  expended  to  such  little  purpose,  and  that  such  a  mass  of 
interesting  material  should  have  been  accumulated  in  order  to  crush  the  man  it 
was  desigtied  to  exalt.  What  is  least  bearable  are  the  undiscriminating  oulogiums 
on  Garrick  and  unjustifiable  censures  on  his  contemporaries.     At  page  13  of  the 
fint  Tolume  the  tap  of  eulogy  is  turned  on,  and  the  stream  flows  in  a  **  weak, 
wiahy"  flood  till  the  end  of  the  second  one.  When  eleven  years  old  Garrick  was 
offored  a  place  in  his  uncle's  office  at  Lisbon.     This  offer  being  accepted,  ho  was 
"  despatched  on  this  distant  expedition.  Even  in  this  step  we  see  a  certain  cha- 
racter and  sense,  as  it  was  not  every  lad  of  his  years  could  be  sent  off  in  thoso 
days  of  difficult  travel  on  so  long  a  voyage."  On  his  return  homo  ho  is  said  to  have 
<cted  with  unparalleled  consideration  and  kindness  as  the  guardian  of  his  mother 
daring  his  father's  absence.  Then,  after  he  goes  to  to^Ti  and  becomes  immersed 
m  the  so-called  gaieties  of  the  meti-opolis,  he  still  displays  in  the  pages  of  his 
*«w biographer  extraordinary  self-restraint: — **Such  a  course  of  life  for  one 
«>  young — he  was  then  but  twenty- three — would  have  infallibly  shipwrecked 
*ay  of  the  youths  of  the  day.     But  these  were  sallies  of  pure  enjoyment  and 
**08t  good  spirits ;  and  in  every  stage  of  David  Garrick's  life  we  find  the  cor- 
•^^g  restraint  of  calm  good  sense,  which  others,  with  less  command  of  thom- 
•^'^os,  chose  to  translate  into  selfishness,  *  nearness,'  *  knowingness,'  and  such 
'pleasant  qualities."    Again,  when  Mrs.  Woffington,  Macklin,  and  Garrick 
^^i-  together,  and  took  charge  of  the  housekeeping  in  turns,  **  Mr.  Garrick's 
^th  was  said  to  be  very  economically  conducted.    This  was  only  the  bogin- 
^  of  the  favourite  stock  charges  of  '  meanness,'  '  stinginess/  and  the  like, 
'•^^  it  was  the  delight  of  every  histrionic  cur — to  whom  he  might  have  once 
^*^^  a  crust — to  yelp  out  noisily  all  over  the  town.     From  a  certain  thrift  in 
*^%,  always  odious  to  those  who  are  themselves  extravagant  in  trifles,  but 
in  large  matters,  he  was  not  free ;  but  if  he  seemed  to  look  after  the 
I,  it  was  that  he  might  give  away  pounds.     Such  a  character  is  quiti? 
^^^Xigiible."    Mr.  Fitzgerald  forgets  that  all  misers  are  noted  for  being  lavish 
^^^rtain  occasions.     If  he  thought  it  right  to  notice  such  accusations,  and 
'^^^pi  to  answer  them,  he  should  have  been  a  little  more  precise  in  his  state- 
and  logical  in  his  conclusions. 
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It  would  be  as  profitless  to  expose  the  shortconiiiigs  of  this  biographer  as  it  i  ^ 
tedious  to  peruse  the  stilted  praises  of  his  hero.    He  would  not  have  committei^ 
the  mistakes  of  which  he  is  guilty  had  he  but  treated  his  subject  in  a  mann^^^ 
at  once  natural  and  rational.    What  this  generation  wishes  to  know  is  the  kii^.^ 
of  man  Onrrick  was  both  as  an  actor  and  interpreter  of  Shakspeare*s  plays.  Kof 
one  man  in  ten  thousand  cares  anything  about  him  as  manager  of  Druiy  Lax^« 
Theatres     It  is  the  intellectual,  and  not  the  commercial,  aide  of  such  a  man *« 
character  on  which  we  prefer  to  gaze  in  order  to  appreciate.  In  so  &r  as  his  con. 
duct  as  manager  illustrates  this,  that  conduct  merits  notice  and  discussion ;  but, 
after  all,  it  is  a  secondary'  consideration  whether  or  not  he  was  always  on  good 
tenus  with  those  he  employed,  and  to  whose  assistance  he  was  indebted  for  liis 
wealth.     It  is  sufficient  for  us  to  conclude  that  he  must  have  been  a  thriftj  and 
skilful  man  of  business  to  learn  that  he  amassed  more  money  than  any  one 
who  has  filled  a  similar  post,  dying  worth  one  hundred  thousand  pounds. 

As  one  of  the  notable  personages  of  his  time  he  has  a  place  in  English  history 
which  is  not  high,  but  is  still  enviable.  With  unusual  natural  abilities,  and  a 
fair  intellectiml  training,  he  seemed  fitted  to  raise  the  status  of  an  actor  to  an 
eminence  which  it  had  not  previously  attained  in  England.  He  found  acton 
in  the  estimation  of  the  public,  as  well  as  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  considered  as 
*' vagrants,''  and  he  left  them  in  a  position  to  claim  the  rank  of  gentlemen, 
provided  they  showed  their  desire  to  strive  for  the  honour.  He  preferred  the 
society  of  the  polished  and  the  high-bred  to  that  of  the  rough  jesters  libo 
delighted  to  riot  in  taverns  and  alehouses.  Indeed,  he  was  only  too  prone  to 
suo  for  the  recognition  of  those  who  had  titles  and  influence.  He  loved  a  led 
as  dearly  as  Tom  Moore  did.  But  it  was  no  mean  success  to  cause  the  nobility 
to  welcome  and  treat  him  with  a  consideration  to  which  none  of  his  class 
had  been  accustomed.  A  more  fortunate  man  never  trod  the  boards  or  prided 
himself  on  being  a  servant  of  the  public.  Mr.  Fitzgerald  reiterates  the  phrase 
that  he  was  persecuted  throughout  his  whole  life.  If  Garrick  were  really  the 
victim  of  persecution,  then  such  persecution  is  not  to  be  dreaded,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  is  to  be  desired. 

The  best  things  in  these  bulky  volumes  are  contained  in  the  short  epilogue. 
The y  relate  to  the  pi*esent  condition  of  the  English  stage,  and  are  telling  condem- 
nations of  the  wretched  plays  which,  thanks  to  the  scene-painter  and  machinist' 
tht»  praises  of  a  press  which  has  ceased  to  be  critical,  the  applause  of  a  public 
which  has  lost  the  faculty  of  discriminating  dramatic  dross  from  ore,  and  0* 
fcoueral  demand  for  bad  puns,  absurd  dances,  senseless  songs,  and  the  disp^T 
of  half-nake<l  girls,  have  become  the  opprobriiun  of  the  English  stage  and  ^ 
scandal  of  the  day.     If  the  whole  work  had  been  written  in  the  spirit  of  **, 
epilogue  it  would  have  deserved  unstinted  praise.     Mr.  Fitzgerald  has  fi^^ 
918  pages  with  materials  for  a  good  life  of  Garrick.     Such  a  life  he  might 
if  he  were  capable  of  being  impartial,  and  of  telling  his  story  within  the 
pass  of  300  pages.  W.  F. 


The  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew.  By  Hexry  White.  With  Ulustratic::^ 

Loudon  :  John  Murray.     1868. 

The  too  common  notion  in  England  about  the  Bartholomew  Massacre  is,  i^^ 
it  was  a  cruel  and  bloody  plot,  which  had  been  many  months  or  years  hatch^^ 
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0  extiipatioii  of  a  mild,  tolerant,  industrious,  and  pacific  sect.  This  mis- 
ption  is  at  length  in  a  fair  way  for  being  removed.  The  attention  which 
i  popular  historians  draw  to  the  odious  intolerances  of  the  Scotch 
jrterians  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  of  the  Irish  Protestants  in  the 
enth,  works  along  with  other  things  to  persuade  people  that  persecution 
the  especial  characteristic  of  the  older  religion,  but  is  the  natural  outcome 
theological  opinion  under  certain  social  and  intellectual  conditions,  irrc- 
re  of  any  speciality  of  doctrine  or  discipline.  Mr.  White's  book  will 
bnte  to  the  extension  of  this  enlightenment.  Not  being  weighted  with 
ation,  for  which  the  general  reader  seldom  has  any  fancy,  and  containing 

1  many  new  descriptions  of  episodes  of  gorgeous  pageantry  on  the  on*; 
and  ghastly  bloodshed  on  the  other,  it  is  likely  to  be  popular  enough  to 

>  a  large  number  of  people  to  revise  a  very  erroneous  opinion.  Mr»  Whit<; 
irked  his  ground  with  more  than  ordinary  diligence,  has  gone  to  original 
8  for  his  facts,  and  has  used  his  mind  upon  them  with  a  success  which  the 
)nal  intrusion  of  a  bit  of  astounding  commonplace  does  not  very  mate- 
impair.    It  would  have  been  better  if  he  had  left  out  altogether  the  one 

>  allusions  to  **Bome  keeping  men  ignorant  that  she  may  keep  them 
**  but  he  has  done  the  next  best  thing  in  sparing  to  use  them  oft,  and  on 
lole  his  judgments  are  sufficiently  impartial.  He  recounts  the  atrocious 
ce  and  torture  employed  by  the  Catholics  against  the  Protestants,  but 
le  does  not  flinch  from  telling  us  in  the  next  page  of  the  equal  horrors 
)d  by  the  Protestants  upon  the  Catholics.  This  impartiality  may  not  be 
it  some  connection  with  a  quality  that  is  much  less  laudable  in  an  historian 
Incapacity,  namely,  to  sum  up  two  views ;  to  make  up  his  mind  about  the 
r  probability  of  one  being  true  than  of  the  other ;  to  decide  positively 
ar  Catherine  de  M^dicis  was  a  decently  good  woman,  as  the  times  went, 
Oman  more  unscrupulous  and  dark  than  could  be  accounted  moral  in  any 

whether  Coligny  may  be  suspected  of  a  previous  cognizance  of  Poltrot's 
to  murder  the  Duke  of  Guise ;  whether  the  civilisation  of  France  would 
een  advanced  or  delayed  by  the  success  of  the  Protestants.  Speaking  of 
Bgoe,  for  example,  he  says  that  **  those  who  admire  the  Scottish  Covenant 
not  find  fault  with  a  Romish  League  which  brought  two  kings  of  France 
iden  and  bloody  end."  Yet  he  says  in  another  passage,  that  '*  the  Hugue- 
«re  the  truly  national  party — the  stout  defenders  of  national  indepen- 
"  If  the  latter  be  true,  why  should  we  have  even  a  half  and  indirect 
y  for  the  League  ?  Besides,  no  historical  student  admires  the  Scottish 
mt  because  it  brought  kings  to  a  bloody  end,  but  because  its  aims  are 
)d  to  have  conduced  to  the  welfare  of  the  country.  We  do  not  find  in 
fhite's  book  any  decisive  estimate  of  the  comparative  claims  of  the  two 
parties  to  our  approval.  The  casual  statement,  moreover,  in  one  place 
be  Huguenots  were  the  national  party,  does  not  perfectly  satisfy  a  reader 
MS  read  in  another  place  in  the  same  book  of  their  negotiations  with 
beih.  If  the  League  was  ready  to  call  in  Spain,  it  would  be  satisfactory 
ow  how  much  less  ready  their  enemies  wore  to  invoke  the  aid  of  England. 
)  history  of  the  Massacre  itself  might  have  properly  begun  from  the  Peace 
•  Cknnain's,  made  in  1570,  when  both  Catholics  and  Huguenots  were  pro- 
]y  exhausted,  and  when  consequently  the  counsels  of  the  moderate  party — 
iHtieianSy  or  Atheists,  as  they  were  indifferently  called — had  a  better  chanco 
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of  being  I:stciie«l  to.  The  question  with  reference  to  this  cessation  in  the  portiii 
warfare  which  had  diHtructed  France  since  the  massacre  of  Protestants  at  Ya^ 
by  Guise  eijrht  yours  before,  is,  whether  the  Court  was  sincere,  or  **  only  playij 
a  part  to  entice  the  Huguenots  into  a  trap,  and  so  get  rid  of  them  at  a  bloir 
Mr.  White  Im  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  king  and  his  mother  were  both  pot 
fectly  bincoro  iu  their  wishes  for  a  pacification  of  the  realm,  that  the  greg 
ma$suci>3  twu  yoai's  later  was  *'  the  accidental  result  of  a  momentary  apao&oi 
mingled  terror  tiiid  funaticiicm,  caused  by  the  unsuccessful  attempt  to  murder 
Coligny; ''  and  that  Cutheiines  motive  in  suggesting  the  assassination  of  ColigBj 
was  not  proui]>tod  ho  much  b}*  hatred  of  his  creed,  as  by  jealousy  of  his  politicti 
influence  with  the  king.     For  this  conclusion  he  gives  a  great  many  cxceUeat 
reasons,  founded  mainly  on  an  examination  in  due  course  of  the  various  inoi- 
dental  fuct^  ami  sayings  with  which  the  existence  of  so  deadly  a  plotvooU 
have  boon  thoroughly  inconsistent.     But  the  force  of  all  this  would  haye  ben 
indescribably  weakened  if  the  author  had  confined  himself  to  the  tranactkni 
of  the  two  yrars  which  immediately  preceded  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew's. 
To  under:»tand  the  relations  of  the  two  parties,  the  characters  of  their  loeden, 
the  temper  of  the  times,  and  their  issue,  it  is  indispensable  to  have  goneoiv 
all  the  ground  since  the  then  loaders  had  come  to  the  front,  and  sinoetfe 
turbulent  violence  of  partisan  feeling  had  actually  broken  out  in  ope&nr. 
Althouj^h  Mr.  White  seems  scarcely  to  have  full  competence  to  enter  withsjiteB 
and  coutideur^;  into  the  higher  investigation  of  this  crisis  in  the  histoiy  of  YntAi 
civil  illation,  he  has  given  tho  facts  as  satisfactorily  as  they  can  well  be  girw 
without  their  largest  interpretation. 

(^mte  considers  that  l^rotestantisui  in   Franci\  as   in  England,  from  the 
middle  of  the   sixteenth  to  the  middle  of  the   seventeenth  century,  irae  a 
retrograde  indueuco,   as  lending  its  support  to  that  element  in  the  profi- 
aional  system  of  tho  period  which  was  eventually  destined  to  succumb.  In 
France,  ho  thinks,  it  lent  support  to  the  aristocracy  in.  theii*  struggle  fitb 
the  Crown,  and  that  it  encouraged  local  aristocratic  government.    It  i»  bifd 
to  admit  this,  because   the  aristocratic  League  which  aseerti'd  tho  decaying 
and  retrograde  feudal  principle  most  violently  and  decisively  was  oompoie^ 
precisely  of  thoso  nobles  who  adhered  to  tho  old  creed.     Tho  weakening  ^ 
Protestantism  by  the  great  massacre  of  1572  was  almost  immediately  disooTere^ 
by  Catherine  herself  to  have  been  a  blunder  as  well  as  a  crime,  as  it  threw  bff 
into  tho  hands  of  tho  Guises — the  most  powerful  representatives  of  the  ft«d»l 
party.     K  she  had  sided  with  tho  Protestants  as  the  weaker  of  the  two  ff^ 
contending  aristocratic  factions,  would  she  not  have  most  effectually  depttUf^ 
their  rivals,  and  raised  tho  |)ower  of  the  Crown  on  tho  weakness  thus  ptodoo^^ 
by  the  divisions  of  both?    Such  a  policy  was  then  practicable,  and  itvoo^ 
have  been  a  much  surer  preparation  for  tho  decisive  achievements  of  Bifihtf' 
lieu  in  weakening  tho  political  power  of  the  nobles.     Indeed,  thiawas  thepo^c^ 
actually  pursued  by  Catherine,  so  far  as  she  could,  until  the  fiital  wooa^ 
when  jealousy  of  Coligny*s  power  with  Charles  IX.  nmde  her  plot  his  $81^^' 
nation.     This  alone  is   a  strong  argument,  among  others,  in  favour  d  ^ 
view  that  tho  massacre  was  the  result  of  an  accidental  panic. 
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£AJB  OF  THE  DAY  OX  POLICY.       By  ClIARLES  BXJXTOX,  M.A.,  M.P.      Third" 

Edition.    London:  Murray. 

S  baye  here  a  new  edition,  with  much  new  matter,  of  thift  very  novel  little 
ok.  We  may  almost  say  of  an  author,  "  Hath  he  no  feeling  of  his  business  ?" 
hen  he  condenses  three  hundred  and  soventy-fiye  **  ideas  "  into  a  thin  Tolume 
f  one  hundred  and  fifty-one  pages.  A  bookmaker  must  regard  with  a  sigh 
leh  t  wanton  unuse,  if  we  may  coin  the  word,  of  first-rate  raw  material.  As 
or  leaders  are  probably  aware,  Mr.  Buxton's  plan  was  to  collect,  during  many 
em  of  observation  and  thought,  the  main  *' formative'*  ideas  of  the  day  on 
oiicy— that  is,  ideas  affecting  the  action  of  the  Government  on  the  course  of 
agidation.  Since  the  first  and  second  editions  appeared,  he  has  received  hints 
ram  Lord  Oranbome,  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  Dean  Stanley,  and  other  dis- 
ingnisked  men,  some  imnamed,  and  in  consequenco  the  collection  is  con- 
ideiably  enriched.  It  seems  to  us  that  on  some  (questions  Mr.  Buxton 
mitB  acme  of  the  later  developments  of  idea.  In  recording  divergent  ideas  on 
Snueh  and  State  he  omits  the  opinion  held  by  some,  that  the  State  ought  to 
Beognise  and  encourage  all  churches  and  sects  as,  not  to  speak  it  profimoly, 
Qxiliaries  to  the  police — indirect  preservers  of  order,  decorum,  and  public  peace, 
n  touching  on  the  proposed  **  revision  of  the  Bible,'*  he  states  the  idea  against 
Qt  not  that  for  it — the  admitted  inaccuracy  of  the  authorised  version.  In  hi.s 
eetion  on  Irish  Education  Mi\  Buxton  says,  '^  The  State  refuses  aid  if  specific 
octrinal  teaching  be  a  necessar}'  part  of  the  s^'hool  course  in  school  hours.** 
lus  is  not  correct,  as  the  Commissioners  give  gitints  to  convent  schools, 
rbsre  doctrinal  teaching  runs  through  almost  every  lesson  given  by  the  nuns« 
B  stating  the  ideas  on  the  Bedistribution  of  Seats,  he  entirely  omits  the  maiik 
nnciplo  of  Mr.  Hare's  scheme — the  delocalisation  of  constituencies.  Amongst 
ke  arguments  for  the  Ballot  he  omits  one — ^that  it  is  a  rapid,  easy  method  of 
Bgistering  votes.  He  refers  in  a  few  lines  to  Trades*  Unions,  but  does  not 
wtioe  the  idea — surely  formative — that  the  artisan  classes  are  a  kind  of 
votWhood,  a  nation  within  a  nation,  and  ought  to  make  sacrifices  for  one 
aotiier.  In  touching  on  the  Pei*missive  Bill  we  think  he  should  have  touched 
n  iS^  kindred  branches  of  policy — the  suppression  of  gambling-houses :  those 
^  approve  of  impression  in  the  one  case,  and  oppose  it  in  the  other,  have 
only  something  to  say  for  the  distinction.  On  the  subject  of  Purchases  in 
^  Army  Mr.  Buxton  does  not  do  full  justice  to  one  argument  in  its  favour. 
I&eays,  ••  It  is  defended  on  the  idea  that  else  it  would  be  seniority  not  merit 
^  would  give  advancement.**  Ho  should  have  explained  that  promotion  by 
**iority  retains  an  ii^'urious  proportion  of  old  officers  in  the  army,  and  that 
^Debase,  whatever  other  defects  it  has,  Ciiuses  a  desirable  succession  of  young 
^  through  the  service.  The  argument  (p.  J)3)  in  flavour  of  Protection  would 
*^  been  more  cleariy  stated  if  it  were  put — **  The  idea  that,  by  making  the 
^tion  produce  what  frhe  consumed,  she  was  saved  from  a  dependence— pfrt/otc^ 
*  'wne  of  tcar,^'  The  Protectionists  were  gioatly  laughed  at  for  calling  a 
^'tonior  "dependent**  on  the  man  who  supplied  him;  but  in  prosi>ect  of  a 
^  causing  an  interruption  to  commerce,  the  **  dependence  **  is  plainly  seen  to 
^  *^kvaTd,  and  perhaps  perilous.  There  is  also  a  social  argument  for  the 
«~dopondence  of  each  nation,  the  kernel  of  much  l^rotectionist  trash,  in  the 
^ty  to  a  nation  arising  from  a  variety  of  industries  carried  on  in  the  same 
^''miuiuty.  Ill  the  section  on  Foreign  Policy  (p.  100)  it  might  have  been 
'-tor  t)  SUV  that  *'  the  holding  of  Rome  by  Prance  is  a  trespass  on  the  right  r» 
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xif  the  Romans"  not  **  of  the  Italians."     Rome  has  a  light  to  give  heme 

Italy,  not  Italy  to  tako  Rome.      We  do  not  note  these  omisMions  on  what  t 

to  us  minor  errors  with  any  cavilling  intent ;  it  is  only  surprising  tha 

ranging  over  so  many  to])ics,  Mr.  Buxton  should  have  been  so  happ 

expressing  the  main  ideas  of  the  time.     Some  topics  he  entirely  omits,  an 

confSoss  that  we  cannot  see  why.  For  example,  Sunday  legislation,  Martial  ] 

I^aws  regulating  Labour,  Sanitary  legislation,  Laws  of  Marriage,  l*roper 

Married  Women,  Functions  of  the  State,  the  Co-operative  if:rsus  the  Compel 

IMnciple,  and  Standing  Armies.    (1)  On  Sunday  legislation,  we  have  th<r 

that  the  State  is  religiously  bound  to  prohibit  amusement  and  toil :  the  opp 

idea  that  it  ought  to  encourage  innocent  recreations,  and  a  distinct  idea 

Sunday  laws  and  customs  should  be  left  as  they  are,  on  account  of  the  sec 

utility  of  a  day  of  rest.     (2)  On  so-called  Martial  Law.  we  have  the  idea  thi 

time  of  insurrection  it  is  wise  to  have  justice  administered,  not  by  judges 

juries,  nor  according  to  Act  of  Parliament,  but  by  men  who  will  try  qui 

and  punish  promptly,  and  thus  deter  revolt ;  and  the  opposed  idea  that 

license  is  dangerous,  because  men  may  be  unjust  and  eiiiel  in  panic  and  h 

(tj)  As  regards  Ijaws  regidating  Jjabour,  we  have  the  idea  embodied  in  all 

iactory  legislation,  that  it  is  right  for  Government  to  prevent  men  woridn^ 

many  hours  in  the  day,  and  to  prevent  women  and  children  being  in  any 

overtasked  or  set  to  unsuitable  occupations ;  while  there  is  the  opposite 

that  we  should  not  interfere  with  the  process  of  any  industry  or  trade. 

On  Sanitaiy  legislation,  it  has  been  lately  upheld  that  we  have  a  rigH 

the  interests  of  all,  to  prohibit  over-crowding  and  other  unsanitary  e?ib 

lodging,  and  even  in  private,  houses.     The  antagonist  idea  is,  that  Knglidun 

have  a  right  to  keep  their  houses  dirt}"  if  they  like.     (5)  On  Marriage,  mht 

the  Roman  Catholic  idea  of  its  utter  indissolubility ;  the  modem  Englidi  id 

of  its  dissolubility  on  the  adultery  of  the  wife  or  cruelty  and  desertion  oft 

husband,  curiously  coupled  with  the  idea  of  indiswlubility  if  both  poitiMn 

the  idea  acted  on  in  some  Gkrrman  and  American  States,  of  dissolutioii  ^ 

minor  faults,  or,  as  likewise  in  old  Rome  and  revolutionary  France,  by  mnti 

consent.     (6)  We  have,  as  regards  l^perty  of  Married  Women,  tho  ii^ 

Fiunce,  also  held  elsewhere,  that  a  married  woman  can  have  property  indepe 

dent  of  her  husband*s  control ;  the  English  idea  that  she  cannot,  buttbatitc 

be  held  for  her  use  by  trustees,  who  guard  it,  not  alone  firom  her  hnsband,  > 

for  her  children,  from  herself.    (7)  On  the  proper  Functions  of  the  State,  ^ 

hold  that  it  should  simply  repress  crime,  preseiTe  order  in  our  streets,  repi^ 

us  abroad,  and  manage  our  wars ;  while  others  hold  that  not  only  ahool^ 

initiate  legislation,  and  carrj'  all  our  letters,  as  it  does,  but  ahould  edif^ 

universally,  aid  churches,  fulfil  for  the  ooimtry  several  usefol  tasks — sa^ 

managing  telegraphs  and  railways,  preventing  adulteration  of  medicine 

food,  auditing  the  accounts  of  joint-stock  companies,  &G.,  Ac.    (8)  Tb^ 

operative  movement  proceeds  on  the  idea  that,  to  secure  cheap  diatribe 

4)f  wholesome  food  and  genuine  goods  of  all  kinds,  we  most  employ  our 

Varied  servants,  who  will  have  no  interest  in  cheating  us,  and  cannot  ^ 

i'harge  us ;  while  the  Competitive  Principle  is,  that  to  secure  customers,   < 

IKJtitivo  i-etailers  will  supply  pure  goods  at  the  lowest  possible  rates.    (9 

iStanding  Armies  there  is  the  former  French  idea  of  an  anny  trainep* 

long  service  to   perfect  military  precision;   and  opposed  to  it,  the  VnM 

practice  of  making  the  whole  nation  the  army,  by  passing  all  its  young  m^ 

a  short  time  successively  through  its  ranks.  J.  Hxbbebt  St.^ 
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Owing  to  causes  which  lie  tolerably  near  the  surface,  the  remarkable 
Catholic  reaction  which  took  place  in  France  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  has  never  received  in  England  the  attention  it 
dfiaerves,  not  only  for  its  striking  interest  as  an  episode  in  the  history 
of  European  thought,  but  also  for  its  peculiarly  forcible  and  complete 
presentation  of  those  ideas  with  which  what  is  called  the  modem 
•puit  is  supposed  to  be  engaged  in  deadly  war.     For  one  thing,  the 
protestantism  of  England  strips  a  genuinely  Catholic  movement  of 
•Poctdation  of  that  pressing  and  practical  importance  which  belongs 
^it  in  countries  where  nearly  all  spiritual  sentiment,  that  has  received 
^y  impression  of  religion  at  all,  unavoidably  runs  in  Catholic  forms. 
"ith  us  the  theological  reaction  against  the  ideas  of  the  eighteenth 
^^o.'txiry  was  not  and  could  not  be  other  than  Protestant.    The  defence 
•^^    reinstatement  of  Christianity  in  each  case  was  conducted,  as 
^^It  have  been  expected,  with  reference  to  the  dominant  creed  and 
^y^t;«m  of  the  country.     If  Coleridge  had  been  a  Catholic,  his  works, 
''^^^^  newly  coloured  by  an  alien  creed,  would  have  been  read  by  a 
"^^11  sect  only,  instead  of  exercising  as  they  did  a  wide  influence  over 
*^^^  i?hole  nation,  reaching  people  through  the  usual  conduits  of  press 
pulpit,  by  which  the  products  of  philosophic  thought  are  con- 
to  unphilosophic  minds.     As  naturally  in  France,  hostility  to 
*"-     ihose  influences  which  were  believed  to  have  brought  about  the 
-''^'"V'ohition — to  sensationalism  in  metaphysics,  to  atheism  in  what 
^^>^iild  have  been  theology,  to  the  notion  of  the  sovereignty  of  peoples 
^   X^litics — ^inevitably  sought  a  rallying  point  in  renewed  allegiance 
^   'tihst  prodigious  spiritual  system  which  had  fostered  the  germs  of 
^^^'i^r  &nd  social  feeling  in  Europe,  and  whose  name  remains  even 
^^^^^v,  in  the  days  of  its  ruin,  as  the  most  permanent  symbol  and 
^'^^fxaplar  of  stable  organisation.     Another  reason  for  English  in- 
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difference  to  this  movement  is  the  rapidity  with  which  here,  as 
where,  dust  gathers  thicklj  round  the  memory  of  the  champions  o:^ 
lost  causes.     Some  of  the  most  excellent  of  human  characteristic 
intensity  of  belief,  for  example,  and  a  fervid  anxiety  to  realise  aspira 
tions,  unite  with  some  of  the  least  excellent  of  them,  to  make  us  t 
habitually  forget  that  the  best  adherents  of  a  fallen  standard  ii 
philosophy,  in   religion,  in  politics,  are  usually  next  in  all 
qualities  of  understanding  and  sentiment  to  the  best  of  those  wL 
lead  the  van  of  the  force  that  triumphs.     Men  are  not  so  anxious  a 
they  should  be,  considering  the  infinite  diversity  of  effort  that  goe 
to  the  advancement  of  mankind,  to  pick  up  the  fragments  of  trut 
and  positive  contribution,  that  so  nothing  be  lost,  and  as  a  consequenc 


the  writings  of  antagonists  with  whom  we  are  believed  to  have  nothi 
in  common,  lie  unexamined  and  disregarded. 

In  the  case  of  the  group  of  writers  who,  after  a  century  of  criticisi 


ventured  once  more  with  an  intrepid  confidence,  differing  fund 
mentally  from  the  tone  of  preceding  apologists  in  the  Protestazs^cmt 
camp,  who  were  nearly  as  critical  as  the  men  they  refuted,  to  vindi< 
not  the  bare  outlines  of  Christian  faith,  but  the  entire  scheme  in 
extreme  manifestation  of  the  most  ancient   and  severely  malign^ 
of  all  Christian  organisations,  this  apathy  is  very  much  to  be 
on  several  grounds.     In  the  first  place,  it  is  impossible  to  see  ini 
ligently  to  the  bottom  of  the  momentous  spirit  of  TJltramontaniflcaacB, 
which  is  the  deepest  difficulty  of  continental  Europe,  and  whii 
touching  us  in  Ireland,  is  perhaps  already  one  of  our  own 
difficulties,  without  comprehending  in  its  best  shape  the  theory 
which  nitramontanism  rests ;  and  this  theory  it  is  impossible  to  sai.^^ 
at  all  thoroughly  without  some  knowledge  of  the  ideas  of  its  m 
efficient  defenders  in  its  earlier  years.     Secondly,  it  is  among 
ideas  that  wo  have  to  look  for  the  representation  in  their  most  direpC3*f 
logical,  uncompromising,  and  unmistakable  form,  of  those  theol<^<^^ 
ways  of  regarding  life  and  prescribing  right  conduct,  whose  more    <^^ 
less  rapidly  accelerated  destruction  is  the  first  condition  of  the  furtfa^^ 
elevation  of   humanity,  as   well  in  power  of  understanding  as     ^'^ 
morals  and   spirituality.     In  all  contests  of  this  kind,  there  is  -til*^ 
greatest  and  most   obvious  advantage    in   being   able  to  see  y« 
enemy  full  against  the  light.     Thirdly,  in  one  or  two  respects, 
Catholic  reactionaries  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  insisted  vi 
strongly  on  principles  of  society  which  the  general  thought  of 
century  before  had  almost  entirely  dropped  out  of  sight,  and 
we,  who,  in  spite  of  many  differences,  still  sail  down  the  same 
current,  and  are  propelled  by  the  same  great  tide,  are  accuston:^ 
almost  equally  either  to  leave  in  the  background  of  speculation, 
else  deliberately  to  deny  and  suppress.     Such  we  may  account  the 
portance  which  they  attach  to  Organisation ;  and  the  value  they  pL^^*^^ 
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upon  a  common  spiritual  faith  and  doctrine  as  a  social  basis.  That 
the  form  which  the  recognition  of  these  principles  is  destined  to 
assume  will  at  all  correspond  to  their  hopes  and  anticipations,  is  one 
of  the  most  unlikely  things  possible ;  this,  howeyer,  need  not  detract 
from  the  worth,  for  our  purpose,  of  their  exposition  of  the  principles 
themselves.  Again,  the  visible  traces  of  the  impression  made  by 
the  writings  of  this  school  on  the  powerful  and  illustrious  founder  of 
the  Positivist  system,  are  sufficiently  deep  and  important  to  make  some 
knowledge  of  them  of  the  highest  historical  interest,  both  to  those  who 
accept  and  those  who  detest  that  system ;  because,  accepted  or  detested. 
Positivism  is  being  every  day  more  and  more  clearly  perceived  to  be 
the  great  battle-field  of  modem  philosophic  and  social  controversy. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  there  were  three  chief 
schools  of  thought, — the  Sensational,  the  Catholic,  and  the  Eclectic ; 
or  as  it  may  be  put'  in  other  terms,  the  Materialist,  the  Theological, 
and  the  Spiritualist.  The  first  looked  for  the  sources  of  knowledge, 
the  sanctions  of  morals,  the  inspiring  fountain  and  standard  of 
aesthetics,  to  the  outside  of  men,  to  matter,  and  the  impressions 
made  by  matter  on  the  corporeal  senses.  The  second  looked  to  divine 
revelation,  authority,  and  the  traditions  of  the  Church.  The  third, 
steering  a  middle  course,  looked  partly  within  and  partly  without, 
relied  partly  on  the  senses,  partly  on  revelation  and  history,  but  still 
more  on  a  certain  internal  consciousness  of  a  direct  and  immediate 
kind,  that  is  the  supreme  and  reconciling  judge  of  the  reports  alike 
of  the  senses,  of  history,  of  divine  revelation.^  Each  of  these  schools 
had  many  exponents.  The  three  most  conspicuous  champions  of 
revived  Catholicism  were  De  Maistre,  De  Bonald,  and  Chateaubriand. 
The  last  of  them,  the  author  of  the  "  G^nie  du  Christianisme,"  was 
effective  in  France  because  he  is  so  deeply  sentimental,  but  he  was 
too  little  trained  in  speculation,  and  too  little  equipped  with  know- 
ledge, to  be  fairly  taken  as  the  best  intellectual  representative  of  their 
way  of  thinking.  De  Bonald  was  of  much  heavier  calibre ;  he  really 
thought,  while  Chateaubriand  only  felt,  and  the  "Legislation 
Primitive ''  and  the  "  Pens^es  sur  Divers  Sujets  "  contain  much  that 
an  enemy  of  the  school  will  find  it  worth  while  to  read,  in  spite  of 
an  artificial,  and — if  a  foreigner  may  judge — detestable  style.  De 
Maistre  was  the  greatest  of  the  three,  and  deserves  better  than  either 
of  the  others  to  stand  as  the  type  of  the  school,  for  many  reasons. 
His  style  is  so  marvellously  lucid,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
mystical,  or,  as  he  said,  the  illuminist  side  of  his  mind,  we  can  never 
be  in  much  doubt  about  his  meaning,  which  is  not  by  any  means 
the  case  with  Bonald.     To  say  nothing  of  his  immensely  superior 

'''  (1)  See  Damiron's  "  La  Philosophio  en  France  an  XlX^me  Si^e."  Introduction 
to  Vol.  I.  (Fifth  edition.)  See  also  Mr.  Lowe8*8  new  edition  of  the  *'  History  of  Phi- 
losophy," at  the  conclusion  of  Vol.  II. 
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natural  capacity,  his  extensive  reading  in  the  literature  of  his  foes 
was  a  source  of  remarkable  strength,  which  might  indeed  have  been 
thought  indispensable,  if  other  persons  had  not  attacked  the  same 
people  as  he  did,  without  knowing  much  or  anything  at  first-hand  about 
them.     Then,  he  goes  over  the  whole  field  of  allied  subjects,  which 
we  have  a  right  to  expect  to  have  handled  by  anybody  with  a  syste- 
matic view  of  the  origin  of  knowledge,  the  meaning  of  ethics,  th< 
elements  of  social  order  and  progressiveness,  the  government  anc 
scheme  of  the  universe.     And  above  all,  his  writings  are  penetrate^^^^ 
with  the  air  of  reality  and  life  which  comes  of  actual  participation  h 
the  affisurs  of  that  world  with  which  social  philosophers  have  to 
Lamennais  had  in  many  respects  a  finer  mind  than  De  Maistre,  bi 
the  conclusions  in  which  he  was  finally  landed,  no  less  than  his  liber: 
aims,  make  him  a  less  completely  satisfactory  example  of  the 
Catholic  reaction.     He  in  fact  represented  the  Revolution,  or 
critical  spirit,  within  the  Catholic  limits,  while  De  Maistre's  ruli 
idea  was,  in  his  owti  trenchant  phrase,  "  absolument  tuer  Tesprit 
dix-huitieme  siecle."    On  all  these  accounts  he  appears  to  be  the  fitt^^^st 
expositor  of  those  conceptions  which  the  anarchy  that  closed  LlUx^ 
eighteenth  century  provoked  into  systematic  existence. 

1} 

Joseph  de  Maistre  was  born  at  Chamb^ry  in  the  year  1754. 
family  was  the  younger  branch  of  a  stock  in  Languedoc,  which  al 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  divided  itself  into  U 
one  remaining  in  France,  the  other  establishing  itself  in  Piedmo: 
It  is  not  wonderful  that  the  descendants  of  the  latter,  settled 
country  of  small  extent  and  little  political  importance,  placed  a  hf 
value  on  their  kinship  with  an  ancient  line  in  the  powerful  kingd« 
of  France.  Joseph  de  Maistre  himself  was  always  particula^rl^ 
anxious  to  cultivate  close  relations  with  his  French  kinsfolk,  par^l^ 
from  the  old  aristocratic  feeling  of  blood,  and  partly  from  1:»-^** 
intellectual  appreciation  of  the  gifts  of  the  French  mind,  and  its  v^*-^^ 
influence  as  an  universal  propagating  power.  His  father  heldL  * 
high  office  in  the  Government  of  Savoy,  and  enjoyed  so  eminent^        * 


reputation   that   on   his   death   both   the  Senate   and  the  King       ^^ 
Sardinia  deliberately  recorded  their  appreciation  of  his  loss  ^'^        * 


e 


public  calamity.     His  mother  is  said  to  have  been  a  woman  of  lo:^^^^ 
and  devout  character,  and  her  influence  over  her  eldest  son 
exceptionally  strong  and  tender.     He  used  to  declare  in  after 
that  he  was  as  docile  in  her  hands  as  the  youngest  of  his  sis 

(1)  The  facts  of  De  Maistre's  life  I  have  drawn  from  a  very  meagre  Viograpby  b]^^  '^ 
0on,  Count  Rodolphe  de  Maistre,  supplemented  by  two  Tolumefl  of  "  Lettret  et  O"^^'*^ 
cules "  (Fourth  edition.  Paris :  Vaton.  1865.),  and  a  volume  of  his  Diploi*^.^'^ 
Ck)rrespondence,  edited  by  M.  Albert  Blanc 
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Ajaxcmg  other  marks  of  his  affectionate  submission  to  parental 
aixtilxority,  we  are  told  that  during  the  whole  time  of  his  residence 
at  THirin,  where  he  followed  a  course  of  law,  he  never  read  a  single 
l>ool£  without  previously  writing  to  Chamb^ry  to  one  or  other  of  his 
pa.x*ents  for  their  sanction.  Such  traditions  linger  in  families,  and 
^elxen  he  came  to  have  children  of  his  own,  they  too  read  nothing 
of  ^wrhich  their  father  had  not  been  asked  to  express  his  approbation. 
IDe  Maistre's  early  education  was  directed  by  the  Jesuits ;  and  as 
mlg^lit  have  been  expected  from  the  virtuous  susceptibility  of  his 
tezTLper,  he  never  ceased  to  think  of  them  with  warm  esteem.  To 
tlie  end  of  his  life  he  remembered  the  gloom  which  fell  upon  the 
household,  though  he  was  only  nine  years  old  at  the  time,  when 
tlie  news  arrived  of  the  edict  of  1762,  abolishing  the  Society  in  the 
kingdom  of  France.  One  element  of  his  education  he  commemorates 
letter  to  his  favourite  daughter.  "  Let  your  brother,"  he  says, 
'^rork  hard  at  the  French  poets.  Let  him  learn  them  by  heart, 
ially  the  incomparable  Racine  ;  never  mind  whether  he  under- 
st^tiids  him  yet  or  not.  I  didn't  understand  him  when  my  mother 
^^tso<i  to  come  repeating  his  verses  by  my  bedside,  and  lulled  me  to 
sl^ep  with  her  fine  voice  to  the  sound  of  that  inimitable  music.  I 
hundreds  of  lines  long  before  I  knew  how  to  read ;  and  it 
t^lius  that  my  ears,  accustomed  betimes  to  this  ambrosia,  have  never 
®ixxoe  been  able  to  endure  any  sourer  draught." 

-Ailer  his  law  studies  at  the  University  of  Turin,  then  highly 
^^^xxowned  for  its  jurisconsults,  the  young  De  Maistre  went  through 
"tho  successive  stages  of  an  oflGlcial  career,  performing  various  duties 
"the  public  administration,  and  possessing  among  other  honours  a 
in  the  Senate,  over  which  his  father  presided.  He  led  a  tranquil 
lifo  at  Chamb^ry,  then  as  at  all  other  times  an  ardent  reader  and 
stixdent.  Unaided  he  taught  himself  five  languages.  English  he 
^Ktcustered  so  perfectly,  that  though  he  could  not  follow  it  when 
spolten,  he  could  read  a  book  in  that  tongue  with  as  much  ease  as 
rf  it  had  been  in  his  own.  To  Greek  and  German  he  did  not  apply 
liuacMelf  until  afterwards,  and  he  never  acquired  the  same  proficiency 
in.  them  as  in  English,  French,  Italian,  Latin,  and  Spanish.  To  be 
igxxorant  of  German  then,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  not  what  it 
'^ould  be  now — to  be  without  one  of  the  literary  senses. 

I*ike  nearly  every  other  great  soldier  of  reaction,  he  showed  in 

his  early  life  a  decided  inclination  for  new  ideas.     The  truth  that 

the  wildest  extravagances  of  youthful  aspiration  are  a  better  omen 

of  a  vigorous  and  enlightened  manhood  than  the  decorous  and  ignoble 

^^t   in  the  perfection  of  existing  arrangements,  was  not  belied  in 

^®  Case  of  De  Maistre.     His  intelligence  was  of  too  hard  and  exact 

"^^d  to  inspire  him  with  the  exalted  schemes  that  present  them- 

^^^a  to  those  more  nobly  imaginative  minds  who  dream  dreams 
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and  flee  yifiions.  He  projected  no  Savoyard  emigration  to  the  banb 
of  the  Susquehanna  or  Delaware,  there  to  found  a  millennial  com* 
monity  on  pantisocratic  principles.  These  generous  madnessec 
belong  to  men  of  more  poetic  temper.  But  still,  in  spite  of  the 
deadening  influences  of  officialism  and  relations  with  a  Court,  Be 
Maistre  had  far  too  vigorous  and  active  a  character  to  subside  with- 
out resistance  into  the  unfruitful  ways  of  obstruction  and  Bocia 
complacence.  It  is  one  of  the  most  certain  marks,  we  may  be  sure 
of  a  superior  spirit,  that  the  impulses  earliest  awakened  by  its  6im 
fresh  contact  with  the  facts  of  the  outer  world,  are  those  whk^ 
quicken  a  desire  for  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  socie^ 
the  increase  of  the  happiness  of  men,  the  amelioration  of  hum^ 
destiny.  With  this  unwritten  condition  of  himian  nature  De  Maist^ 
like  other  men  of  his  mental  caHbre,  is  found  to  have  complied.  E 
incurred  the  suspicion  and  ill- will  of  most  of  those  by  whom  he  li?^ 
immediately  surrounded  by  belonging  to  a  Reform  Lodge  at  Cha^ 
b^ry.  The  association  was  one  of  a  perfectly  harmless  character,  fa 
being  an  association,  it  diffused  a  tarnishing  vapour  of  social  disafiSc 
tion  and  insurgency  over  the  names  of  all  who  ventured  to  belo"! 
to  it,  and  De  Maistre  was  pointed  out  to  the  Sardinian  Court 
man  with  leanings  towards  new  things,  and  therefore  one  of  wh< 
it  were  well  to  beware.  There  was  little  ground  for  apprehensL^ 
In  very  small  countries  there  is  never  room  enough  for  the  gro^ 
of  a  spirit  of  social  revolution ;  not  at  least  imtil  some  great 
dominant  country  has  released  the  forces  of  destruction.  For  tl 
there  is  needed  a  huge  momentum  and  impetus,  that  is  only  to  1 
acquired  over  a  vast  field.  Small  states  have  usually  been  the  n&c 
tenacious  of  old  institutions,  unless  some  violent  hostility  of  rac9  ' 
caste  is  at  work.  So,  when  the  menacing  sounds  of  the  approachls 
hurricane  in  France  grew  heavy  in  the  air,  the  little  lodge 
Chamb^ry  voluntarily  dissolved  itself,  and  De  Maistre  was  depii.i> 
to  convey  to  the  king,  Victor  Am^d^e  III.,  the  honourable  assuraJCi 
of  its  members  that  they  had  assembled  for  the  last  time. 

In  178G,  at  the  age  of  thirty-two,  De  Maistre  had  married,  tf»^ 
when  the  storm  burst  which  destroyed  all  the  hopes  of  his  life^ 
was  the  father  of  two  children.  In  one  of  his  gay  letters  t^^ 
venerable  lady  who  was  on  intimate  terms  with  them  both,  he  i 
left  a  picture  of  his  wife,  which  is  not  any  less  interesting  for  w^ 
it  reveals  of  his  own  character.  "  The  contrast  between  us  two 
the  very  strangest  in  the  world.  For  mc,  as  you  may  have  found 
I  am  the  pococuranU  senator,  and  above  all  things  very  free  in  sa; 
what  I  think.  She,  on  the  contrary,  will  take  care  that  it  is 
before  allowing  that  the  sun  has  riseu,  for  fear  of  committing  her^^ 
She  knows  what  miist  be  done  or  must  not  be  done  on  the  tenttv- 
October,  1808,  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  to  avoid  some  i 
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enoe  which  otherwise  would  come  to  pass  at  midnight  between 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  of  March,  1810.    '  But,  my  dear  husband, 

pay  attention  to  nothing ;  you  believe  that  nobody  is  thinking 
ny  harm.  Now  I  know,  I  have  been  told,  I  have  guessed,  I 
lee,  I  warn  you,'  etc.     *  Come  now,   darling,  leave  me  alone. 

are  only  wasting  your  time  :  I  foresee  that  I  shall  never  foresee 
gs :  that's  your  business.'  She  is  the  supplement  to  me,  and 
»  when  I  am  separated  from  her,  as  I  am  now,  I  suffer  absurdly 
i  being  obliged  to  think  about  my  own  affairs ;  I  would  rather 
>  to  chop  wood  all  day  ....  My  children  ought  to  kiss  her 
'  steps ;  for  my  part,   I  have  no  gift  for    education.     She  has 

that  I  look  upon  as  nothing  less  than  the  eighth  gift  of  the 
f  Ohost ;  I  mean  a  certain  fond  persecution  by  which  it  is  given 
to  torment  her  children  from  morning  to  night  to  do  something, 
to  do  something,  to  learn, — and  yet  without  for  a  moment  losing 
r  tender  affection  for  her.  How  ever  does  she  manage  P  I  cannot 
;e  it  out  a  bit."  She  was  laughingly  called  by  himself  and  her 
ids,  Madame  Prudence.  It  is  certain  that  few  women  have 
id  more  necessity  for  the  qualities  implied  in  this  creditable 
3iame. 

hey  had  not  bjeen  married  many  years  before  they  were  over- 
m  by  irreparable  disaster.     The  French  Revolution  broke  out. 

Savoy  was  invaded  by  the  troops  of  the  new  Republic.  Count  de 
Lstre,  with  his  wife  and  children,  fled  from  Ghamb^ry  across  the 
m  to  Aosta.  "  Ma  chere  amie,"  he  said  to  his  wife,  by  the  side 
a  great  rock  which  he  never  afterwards  forgot,  "  the  step  that  we 

taking  to-day  is  irrevocable ;  it  decides  our  lot  for  life ;"  and  the 
sentiment  was  true.  Soon  the  Lot  des  AHobroges  was  promulgated, 
ich  enjoined  upon  all  who  had  left  their  homes  in  Savoy  to  return 
tently,  under  pain  of  confiscation  of  all  their  property.     It  was 

very  depth  of  winter.  Madame  de  Maistre  was  in  the  ninth 
1th  of  her  pregnancy.  She  knew  that  her  husband  would  endure 
"thing  rather  than  expose  her  to  risk  by  such  a  journey  in  such  a 
•on.  So,  urged  by  a  desire  to  save  something  from  the  wreck  of 
J*  fortune  by  compliance  with  the  French  decree,  she  seized  the 
ortunity  of  her  husband's  absence  at  Turin,  and  started  for  Savoy 
iout  acquainting  him  with  her  design.  She  crossed  the  Great 
Bernard  in  the  beginning  of  January  on  the  back  of  a  mule,  accom- 
led  by  her  two  little  children  wrapped  in  blankets.  The  Count, 
^  return  to  Aosta  two  or  three  days  afterwards,  forthwith  set  off 
^  steps,  in  the  trembling  expectation  of  finding  her  dead  or  dying 
5me  Alpine  hovel.  But  the  favour  of  fate  and  a  stout  heart  brought 
8afe  to  Chambery,  where  shortly  afterwards  she  was  joined  by 
husband.  The  authorities  vainly  tendered  him  the  oath,  vainly 
)  him  inscribe  his  name  on  the  register  of  citizens;  and  when 
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they  asked  him  for  a  contribution  to  support  the  war,  he  replied 
curtly  that  he  did  not  give  money  to  kill  his  brothers  in  the  service 
of  the  King  of  Sardinia.  As  soon  as  his  wife  was  delivered  of  their 
third  child — whom  he  was  destined  not  to  see  again  for  nearly 
twenty  years — ^he  quitted  her  side,  abandoned  his  property  and  his 
country,  and  took  refuge  at  Lausanne,  where,  in  time,  his  wile  and 
his  two  eldest  children  once  more  came  to  him. 

Gibbon  tells  us  how  a  swarm  of  emigrants,  escaping  from  the  public 
ruin,  was  attracted  by  the  vicinity,  the  manners,  and  the  language 
of  Lausanne.  "  They  are  entitled  to  our  pity,"  he  reflected,  "  and 
they  may  claim  our  esteem,  but  they  cannot  in  their  present  state  of 
mind  and  fortune  contribute  much  to  our  amusement.  Instead  of 
looking  down  as  calm  and  idle  spectators  on  the  theatre  of  Europe, 
our  domestic  harmony  Is  somewhat  embittered  by  the  infusion  of 
party  spirit."  Gibbon  died  in  London  almost  at  the  very  moment 
that  De  Malstre  arrived  at  Lausanne,  but  his  account  of  things 
remained  true,  and  political  feuds  continued  to  run  as  high  as  ever. 
Among  the  people  with  whom  De  Malstre  was  thrown  was  Madame 
de  Stael.  "As  we  had  not  been  to  the  same  school,"  he  says, 
"  either  in  theology  or  in  politics,  we  had  some  scenes  enough  to 
make  one  die  of  laughter,  still  without  quarrelling.  Her  father, 
who  was  then  alive,  was  the  friend  and  relative  of  people  that  I 
love  with  all  my  heart,  and  that  I  would  not  vex  for  all  the  world. 
So  I  allowed  the  imigris  who  surrounded  us  to  cry  out  as  they 
would,  without  ever  drawing  the  sword."  De  Malstre  thought  he 
never  came  across  a  head  so  completely  turned  wrong  as  Madame  dQ 
Stael's,  the  infallible  consequence,  as  he  took  it  to  be,  of  modem 
philosophy  operating  upon  a  woman's  nature.  He  once  said  of  her, 
"  Ah  1  si  Madame  de  Stael  avait  ^t^  catholique,  elle  eftt  ^t^  adorable, 
au  lieu  d'etre  fameuse."  We  can  believe  that  his  position  among 
the  French  Smigris  was  not  particularly  congenial.  For  though 
they  hated  the  Revolution,  they  had  all  drunk  of  the  waters  of  the 
eighteenth-century  philosophy,  and  De  Malstre  hated  this  philosophy 
worse  than  he  hated  the  Revolution  itself.  Then,  again,  they  would 
naturally  vapour  about  the  necessities  of  strong  government.  "  Yes," 
said  the  Savoyard  exile,  "but  be  quite  sure  that,  to  make  the 
monarchy  strong,  you  must  rest  it  on  the  laws,  avoiding  everything 
arbitrary,  too  frequent  commissions,  and  all  ministerial  jobberies." 
We  may  well  believe  how  unsavoury  this  rational  and  just  talk  was 
to  people  who  meant  by  strong  government  a  system  that  should 
restore  to  them  their  old  prerogatives  of  anti-social  oppression  and 
selfish  corruption.  The  order  that  Do  Malstre  vindicated  was  a 
very  different  thing  from  the  deadly  and  poisonous  order  which 
was  the  object  of  the  vows  of  incorrigible  royalists  around  him. 

After  staying  three  years  at  Lausanne,  De  Malstre  went  to  Turin, 
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but,  shortly  afterwards  the  Sardinian  king,  after  a  long  struggle,  was 
forced  to  succumb  to  the  power  of  the  French,  and  to  abandon  all 
his  territory  on  the  mainland.     The  unrivalled  Italian  campaign  of 
the  young  Napoleon  needs  no  words  here.     The  French  entered 
Turin,  and  De  Maistre,  being  an  imigriy  had  to  leave  it.     Furnished 
with  a  false  passport,  and  undergoing  a  thousand  hardships  and 
dangers,  he  made  his  way,  once  more  in  the  depth  of  a  severe  winter 
(1798),  to  Venice.     Ho  went  part  of  the  way  down  the  Po  in  a 
fimaU  trading  ship,  crowded  with   ladies,  priests,  monks,  soldiers, 
and  a  bishop.     There  was  only  one  small  fire  on  board,  at  which 
all  the  cooking  had  to  be  done,  and  where  the  unhappy  passengers 
liad  to  keep  themselves  warm  as  they  could.     At  night  they  were 
confined  each  to  a  space  about  three  planks  broad,  separated  from 
neighbours  by  pieces  of  canvas  hanging  from  a  rope  above.      Each 
bcuik  of  the  river  was  lined  by  military  posts — the  left  by  the 
A^ustrians,  and  the  right  by  the  French ;  and  the  danger  of  being 
fired  into  was  constantly  present  to  aggravate  the  misery  of  over- 
crowding, scanty  food,  and  bitter  cold.     Even  this  wretchedness  was 
a^irpassed  by  the  hardships  which  confronted  the  exiles  at  Venice. 
THe  physical  distress  endured  here  by  De  Maistre  and  his  unfor- 
tunate family  exceeded  that  of  any  other  period  of  their  wanderings. 
He  was   cut  off  from   the  Court,  and  from  all  his  relations   and 
friends,  and  reduced  for  the  means  of  existence  to  a  few  fragments 
of  silver  plate,  which  had  somehow  been  saved  from  the  general 
"'VT^ck.     This   slender  resource   grew  less  day  by  day,  and  when 
that  was  exhausted  the  prospect  was  a  blank.     The  student  of  De 
Maistre's  philosophy  may  see   in  what  crushing  personal  anguish 
■ome  of  its  most  sinister  growths  had  their  roots.     When  the  cares 
of  beggary  come  suddenly  upon  a  man  in  middle  life,  they  burn  very 
deep.    Alone,  and  starving  for  a  cause  that  is  dear  to  him,  one 
^'Mght  encounter  the   grimness  of  fate   with  a  fortitude  in  which 
there  should  be  many  elevating  and  consoling  elements.     But  the 
destiny  is  intolerably  hard  which  condemns  a  man  of  humane  mould, 
as  De  Maistre  certainly  was,  to  look  helplessly  on  the  physical  pains 
^^  a  tender  woman  and  famishing  little   ones.     The  anxieties  that 
press  upon  his  heart  in  such  calamity  as  this  are  too  sharp,  too 
^gitened,  and  too  sordid  for  him  to   draw  a  single   free   breath, 
^r  to  raise  his  eyes  for  a  single  moment  of  relief  from  the  mon- 
•^^Os   perplexity  that    chokes   him.      The    hour    of   bereavement 
^^  its  bitterness,  but  the  bitterness  is  gradually  transfused  with 
*^ft  reminiscence.     The  grip  of  beggary   leaves  a  dark   and  deep 
'^^^^k  on  such  a  character  as  De  Maistre's  which  no  prosperity  of 
■'ter  days  effaces.     The  seeming  inhumanity  of  his  theory  of  life, 
.  *Uclx  is  so  revolting  to  comfortable  people  like  M.  Yillcmain,  was 
truth  the  only  explanation  of  his  own  cruel  sufferings  in  which 
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ho  could  find  any  solace.  It  was  not  tbat  he  hated  mankind,  bat 
that  his  destiny  looked  as  if  God  hated  him,  and  this  was  a  horrible 
moral  complexity  out  of  which  he  could  only  extricate  himself  by 
a  theory  in  which  pain  and  torment  seem  to  stand  out  as  the  main 
fads  in  human  existence. 

To  him,  indeed,  prosperity  never  came.  Hope  smiled  on  him 
momentarily,  but,  in  his  own  words,  "  ce  n'^tait  qu'un  ^lair  dans 
la  nuit."  AVhile  he  was  in  Venice,  the  armies  of  Austria  and 
Eussia  re-conquered  the  north  of  Italy,  and  Charles  Emanuel  lY., 
in  the  natural  anticipation  that  the  allies  would  at  once  restore  his 
dominions,  hastened  forward.  Austria,  however,  as  De  Maistre  had 
seen  long  before,  was  indifferent  or  even  absolutely  hostile  to  Sa> 
dinian  interests,  and  she  successfully  opposed  Charles  Emanud'a 
restoration.  The  king  received  the  news  of  the  perfidy  of  his  nominal 
ally  at  Florence,  but  not  until  after  he  had  made  arrangements  for 
rewarding  the  fidelity  of  some  of  his  most  loyal  adherents. 

It  was  from  Florence  that  De  Maistre  received  the  king's  nomi- 
nation to  the  chief  place  in  the  government  of  the  island  of  Sardinia. 
During  the  short  time  of  his  administration  here,  he  was  overwhehned 
with  vexations  only  a  little  more  endurable  than  the  physical  dis- 
tresses which  had  weighed  him  down  at  Venice.  During  the  war, 
justice  had  been  administered  in  a  very  irregular  manner.  Henoe^ 
people  had  taken  the  law  into  their  own  hands,  and  retaliation 
had  completed  the  roimd  of  wrongdoing.  The  taxes  were  collected 
with  great  difficulty.  The  higher  class,  after  the  manner  of  their 
order,  exhibited  an  invincible  repugnance  to  paying  their  debts. 
Some  of  these  difficulties  in  the  way  of  firm  and  orderly  government 
were  insuperable,  and  De  Maistre  vexed  his  soul  in  an  unequal 
and  only  partially  successful  contest.  In  after  years,  amid  the 
miseries  of  his  life  in  Kussia,  he  wrote  to  his  brother  thus:  "Some- 
times in  my  moments  of  solitude  that  I  multiply  as  much  as  1 
possibly  can,  I  throw  my  head  back  on  the  cushion  of  my  sofa,  and 
there  with  my  four  walls  around  me,  far  from  all  that  is  dear  to  me, 
confronted  by  a  sombre  and  impenetrable  future,  I  recall  the  days 
when  in  a  little  town  that  you  know  well,"  he  meant  Cagliari,  "with 
my  head  resting  on  another  sofa,  and  only  seeing  around  our  oWtt 
exclusive  circle  (good  heavens,  what  an  impertinence !),  little  m^ 
and  little  things,  I  used  to  ask  myself,  *Am  I  then  condenmed  to  hv« 
and  die  in  this  place,  like  a  limpet  on  a  rock?*  I  suffered  bitterly! 
my  head  was  overloaded,  wearied,  flattened  by  the  enormous  weigh* 
of  Nothing." 

But  presently  a  worse  thing  befell  him.  In  1802,  he  receive^ 
an  order  from  the  king  to  proceed  to  St.  Petersburg  as  envoj 
extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  at  the  Hussian  Cofl^' 
Even  from  this  bitter  proof  of  his  devotion  to  his  sovereign  he  di 
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ot  shrink.  He  had  to  tear  himself  from  his  wife  and  children, 
ithoat  any  certainty  when  bo  cruel  a  separation  would  be  L'kely  to 
iid;  to  take  up  new  functions  which  the  circumstances  of  the  time 
adoed  excessively  difficult;  while  the  petty  importance  of  the 
nrer  he  represented,  and  its  mendicant  attitude  in  Europe,  robbed 
is  position  of  that  public  distinction  and  dignity  which  may  richly 
Qsole  a  man  for  the  severest  private  sacrifice.  It  is  a  kind  destiny 
liich  veils  their  future  from  mortal  men.  Fifteen  years  passed 
fore  De  Maistre's  exile  came  to  a  close.  From  1802  until  1817, 
did  not  quit  the  inhospitable  latitudes  of  barbarous  Russia. 
De  Maistre's  letters  during  this  desolate  period  furnish  a  striking 
!tare  of  his  manner  of  life,  and  his  mental  state.  TVe  see  in  them 
I  most  prominent  characteristics  strongly  marked.  Not  even  the 
infiilness  of  the  writer's  situation  ever  clouds  his  intrepid  and 
fmma  spirit.  Lively  sallies  of  gallant  humour  to  his  female  friends, 
^ous  judgments  on  the  position  of  Europe  to  political  people, 
B  of  learned  criticism  for  erudite  people,  tender  and  playful  chat 
th  his  two  daughters,  all  these  alternate  with  one  another  with  the 
«t  delightful  eflfect.  Whether  he  is  writing  to  his  little  girl  whom 
has  never  known,  or  to  the  King  of  Sardinia,  or  to  some  author 
lO  aends  him  a  book,  or  to  a  minister  who  has  found  fault  with  his 
ilomacy,  there  is  in  all  alike  the  same  constant  and  remarkable 
ly  of  a  bright  and  penetrating  intellectual  light,  coloured  by  a 
moor  that  is  now  and  then  a  little  sardonic,  but  more  often  is 
oial  and  lambent.  There  is  a  certain  semi-latent  quality  of  hard- 
m  lying  at  the  bottom  of  De  Maistre's  style,  both  in  his  letters  and 
Us  more  elaborate  compositions.  His  writings  seem  to  recall  the 
vour  and  bouquet  of  some  of  the  fortifying  and  stimulating  wines 
Burgundy,  from  which  time  and  warmth  have  not  yet  drawn  out 
certain  native  roughness  that  lingers  on  the  palate.  This  hardness, 
one  must  give  the  quality  a  name  that  only  imperfectly  describes 
sprang  not  from  any  original  want  of  impressionabloness  or  sensi- 
ity  of  nature,  but  partly  from  the  relentless  buffetings  which  ho 
dto  endure  at  the  hands  of  fortune,  and  partly  from  the  prepon- 
fsuce  which  had  been  given  to  the  rational  side  of  his  mind  by 
ig  habits  of  sedulous  and  accurate  study.  Few  men  knew  so 
rfectly  as  he  did  how  to  be  touching  without  ceasing  to  be  mas- 
line,  nor  how  to  go  down  into  the  dark  pits  of  human  life  without 
"getting  the  broad  sunlight,  nor  how  to  keep  habitually  close  to 
ttble  and  palpable  fact  while  eagerly  addicted  to  speculation.  His 
■^templations  were  perhaps  somewhat  too  near  the  ground ;  they 
I  him  into  none  of  those  sublimer  regions  of  subtle  feeling  where 
^  rarest  human  spirits  have  loved  to  travel ;  we  do  not  think  of 
•  mind  among  those  who  have  gone 

*'  Voyaging  through  strange  seas  of  thought  alone." 
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If  this  kind  of  temper,  strong,  keen,  frank,  and  a  little  hard  and 
mordant,  brought  him  too  nigh  a  mischievous  disbelief  in  the  dignity 
of  men  and  their  lives,  at  least  it  kept  him  well  away  from  morbid 
weakness  in  ethics,  and  from  beating  the  winds  in  metaphysics.  But 
of  this  we  shall  see  more  in  considering  his  public  pieces  than  can 
bo  gathered  from  his  letters. 

The  discomforts  of  De  Maistre's  life  at  St.  Petersburg  were 
extreme.  The  dignity  of  his  official  style  and  title  was  an  aggra- 
vation of  the  exceeding  straitness  of  his  means.  The  ruined  master 
could  do  little  to  mitigate  the  ruin  of  his  servant.  He  had  to  keep 
up  the  appearance  of  an  ambassador  on  the  salary  of  a  clerL 
"  This  is  the  second  winter,"  he  writes  to  his  brother  in  1810,  "  that 
I  have  gone  through  without  a  pelisse,  which  is  exactly  like  going 
without  a  shirt  at  Cagliari.  When  I  come  from  Court  a  very  sorry 
lackey  throws  a  common  cloak  over  my  shoulders."  The  climate 
suited  him  better  than  he  had  expected ;  and  in  one  letter  he  vows 
that  he  was  the  only  living  being  in  Russia  who  had  passed  two 
winters  without  fiir  boots  and  a  fur  hat.  It  was  considered  indis- 
pensable that  he  should  keep  a  couple  of  servants  ;  so  for  his  second 
De  Maistre  was  obliged  to  put  up  with  a  thief  whom  he  rescued  under 
the  shelter  of  ambassadorial  privilege  from  the  hands  of  justice,  on 
condition  that  he  woidd  turn  honest.  The  Austrian  ambassador, 
with  whom  he  was  on  good  terms,  would  often  call  to  take  him  out 
to  some  entertainment.  ''His  fine  servants  mount  my  staircase 
groping  their  way  in  the  dark,  and  we  descend  preceded  by  a  servant 
carrying  luminare  7ninu8  tit prceesset  nocti^  "I  am  certain,"  he  adds 
pleasantly,  "that  they  make  songs  about  me  in  their  Austrian  patois. 
Poor  souls,  it  is  well  they  can  amuse  themselves." 

Sometimes  he  was  reduced  so  far  as  to  share  the  soup  of  his  valet, 
for  lack  of  richer  and  more  independent  fare.  Then  he  was  con- 
stantly fretted  by  enemies  at  home,  who  disliked  his  trenchant  diplo- 
macy, and  distrusted  the  strength  and  independence  of  a  mind  which 
was  too  vigorous  to  please  the  old-fashioned  ministers  of  the  Sardinian 
Court.  These  chagrins  he  took  as  a  wise  man  should.  They  dis- 
turbed him  less  than  his  separation  from  his  family.  "  Six  hundred 
leagues  away  from  you  all,*'  he  writes  to  his  brother,  "  the  thoughts 
of  my  family,  the  reminiscences  of  childhood,  transport  me  with 
sadness."  Visions  of  his  mother's  saintly  face  haunted  his  chamber; 
almost  gloomier  still  was  the  recollection  of  old  intimates  with  whom 
he  had  played,  lived,  argued,  and  worked  for  years,  and  yet  who 
now  no  longer  bore  him  in  mind.  There  are  not  many  glimpses  of 
this  melancholy  in  the  letters  meant  for  the  eye  of  his  beloved  triniU 
feminine,  as  he  playfully  called  his  wife  and  two  daughters.  "  A 
quoi  bon  vous  attrister,"  he  asked  bravely,  "  sans  raison  et  sans 
profit  ?  "     Occasionally  he  cannot  help  letting  out  to  them  how  far 
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ind  is  remoyed  from  composure.     ^' Every  day  as  I  return 
I  find  my  house  as  desolate  as  if  it  was  yesterday  you  left  me. 
dety  the  same  fancy  pursues  me,  and  scarcely  ever  quits  me." 
y  as  might  be  surmised  in  so  sensitive  a  nature,  drove  him  wild 
its  mysterious  power  of  intensifying  the  dominant  emotion, 
enever  by  any  chance  I    hear    the  harpsichord/'   he  says, 
mcholy  seizes  me.     The  sound  of  the  violin  gives  me  such 
vy  heart,  that  I  am  fain  to  leave  the  company  and  hasten 
"    He  tossed  in  his  bed  at  night,  thinking  he  heard  the  soimd 
eping  at  Turin,  making  a  thousand  efforts  to  picture  to  himself 
oks  of  that  **  orphan  child  of  a  living  father "  whom  he  had 
known,  wondering  if  he  ever  should  know  her,  battling  with  a 
d  black  phantoms  that  seemed  to  rustle  in  his  curtains.     ^'  But 
K.  le  Chevalier,"  he  said  apologetically  to  the  correspondent  to 
L  he  told  these  dismal  things,  ''  you  are  a  father,  you  know  the 
dreams  of  a  waking  man ;  if  you  were  not  of  the  profession,  I 
1  not  allow  my  pen  to  write  you  this  jeremiad."   As  De  Maistre 
ccustomed  to  think  himself  happy  if  he  got  three  hours'  sound 
in  the  night,  these  terrible  and  sombre  vigils  were  ample 
;h  to  excuse  him  if  he  had  allowed  them  to  overshadow  all 
things.     But  the  vigour  of  his  intellect  was  too  strenuous, 
lis  curiosity  and  interest  in  every  object  of  knowledge  too  inex- 
iahable.     "  After  all,"  he  said,  "the  only  thing  to  do  is  to  put 
px)d  face,  and  to  march  to  the  place  of  torture  with  a  few  friends 
insole  you  on  the  way.     This  is  the  charming  image  under 
1  I  picture  my  present  situation.     Mark  you,"  he  added,  "  I 
Bys  count  books  among  one's  consoling  friends." 
one  of  the  most  gay  and  charming  of  his  letters,  apologising  to 
y  for  the  remissness  of  his  correspondence,  he  explains  that 
macy  and  books  occupy  every  moment.      "You  will   admit, 
me,  there  is  no  possibility  of  one's  shutting  up  books  entirely, 
more  than  ever,  I  feel  myself  burning  with  the  feverish  thirst 
Qowledge.     I  have  had  an  access  of  it  which  I  cannot  describe 
0.    The  most  curious  books  literally  run  after  me,  and  hurry 
itarily  to  place  themselves  in  my  hands.     As  soon  as  diplomacy 
me  a  moment  of  breathing- time,  I   rush  headlong  to  that 
rite  pasture,  to  that  ambrosia  of  which  the  mind  can  never  have 

"  'Et  voilsL  ce  qui  fait  que  votre  ami  est  muet.'" 

links  himself  happy  if,  by  refusing  invitations  to  dinner,  he  can 
I  whole  day  without  stirring  from  his  house.  "  Je  lis,  j'^cris,  je 
les  Etudes ;  car  enfin  il  faut  savoir  quelque  chose."  In  his  hours 
pression,  he  fancied  that  he  only  read  and  worked,  not  for  the 
of  the  knowledge,  but  to  stupefy  and  tire  himself  out  if  that 
ponble. 
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As  a  student  De  Maistre  was  indefatigable.     He  never  belong 
to  that  languid  band  who  hope  to  learn   difficult  things  by  e«fl 
methods.     The  only  way,  he  warned  his  son,  is  to  shut  your  door,  ft 
say  that  you  are  not  within,  and  to  work.  ''  Since  they  have  set  tbem- 
selves  to  teach  us  how  we  ought  to  learn  the  dead  languages,  you  can 
find  nobody  who  knows  them ;  and  it  is  amusing  enough  that  people 
who  don't  know  them  should  be  so  obstinately  bent  on  demonstraling 
the  vices  of  the  methods  employed  by  us  who  do  know  them."  He 
was  one  of  those  wise  and  laborious  students  who  never  read  without 
a  pen  in  their  hands.      He  never  shrank  from  the  useful  toil  of 
transcribing  abundantly  from  all  the  books  he  read,  everything  tkt 
could  by  any  possibility   eventually  be  of  service  to   him  in  hit 
inquiries.     His  note-books  were  enormous.     As  soon  as  one  of  them 
was  filled,  he  carefully  made  up  an  index  of  its  contents,  numbered 
it,  and  placed  it  on  a  shelf  with  its  unforgotten  predecessors.  Ifl 
one  place  he  accidentally  mentions  that  he  had  some  thirty  of  these 
folios  over  the  head  of  his  writing-table. 

**  If  I  am  a  pedant  at  home,"  he  said,  *'  at  least  I  am  as  little  ai 
possible  of  a  pedant  out  of  doors."  In  the  evening  he  would  occa- 
sionally seek  the  society  of  ladies,  by  way  of  recovering  some  of  that 
native  gaiety  of  heart  which  had  hitherto  kept  him  alive.  "  I  bkf 
on  this  spark" — to  use  his  own  words — "just  as  an  old  woman blofi 
among  the  ashes  to  get  a  light  for  her  lamp."  A  student  andt 
thinker,  De  Maistre  was  also  a  man  of  the  world,  and  he  maybe 
added  to  the  long  list  of  writers  who  have  shown  that,  to  take  aa 
active  part  in  public  affairs  and  to  mix  in  society,  give  a  peculiar  lik 
reality,  and  force  to  all  scholarship  and  speculation.  It  was  com- 
puted at  that  time  that  the  author  of  a  philosophic  piece  could  not 
safely  count  upon  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  readers  in  Bofflia; 
and  hence,  we  might  be  sure,  even  if  we  had  not  De  Maistre's  wori 
for  it,  that  away  from  his  own  house  he  left  his  philosophy  behind* 
The  vehemence  of  his  own  convictions  did  not  prevent  him  tr(^ 
being  socially  tolerant  to  others  who  hated  them.  "If  I  had  the 
good  fortune  to  be  among  his  acquaintances,"  he  wrote  of  a  hereticil 
assailant,  "ho  would  see  that  among  the  people  with  convictiona it 
would  be  hard  to  find  one  so  free  from  prejudice  as  I  am.  I  h*^ 
many  friends  among  the  Protestants,  and  now  that  their  system  ^ 
tottering,  they  are  all  the  dearer  to  me."  In  spite  of  his  acanV 
means,  his  shabby  valet,  his  threadbare  cloak,  and  the  humWe* 
ness  of  his  diplomatic  position,  the  fire  and  honesty  of  his  characttf 
both  combined  with  his  known  ability  to  place  him  high  in  th^ 
esteem  of  the  society  of  St.  Petersburg.  His  fidelity,  devotion 
and  fortitude,  mellowed  by  many  years  and  by  meditative  habita^  s^d 
tinged  perhaps  by  the  patrician  consciousness  of  birth,  formed  ^ 
him  a  modest  dignity  of  manner  which  men  respected,  perceiTiB?" 
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bubeno  artificial  assumption,  but  the  outward  image  of  a  lofty  and 
idf-respecting  spirit.  His  brother  diplomatists,  even  the  represen- 
tttiyes  of  France,  appear  to  have  treated  him  with  marked  considera- 
tioD.  His  letters  prove  him  to  have  been  a  favourite  among  ladies. 
The  Emperor  Alexander  showed  him  considerable  kindness,  of  the 
ehesp  royal  sort,  conferring  on  his  brother,  Xavier  de  Maistre,  a 
poet  in  one  of  the  public  museums,  while  to  the  Sardinian  envoy's  son 
he  gave  a  commission  in  the  Russian  service. 

Tike  first  departure  of  this  son  for  the  campaign  of  1807  occa- 
Booed  some  of  the  most  charming  passages  in  De  Maistre's  letters, 
boih  to  the  young  soldier  himself  and  to  others.  For,  though  with- 
ont  a  touch  of  morbid  expansiveness,  he  never  denied  himself  the 
lolace  of  opening  his  heart  to  a  trusted  friend,  and  a  patrician  reserve 
iridi  strangers  did  not  hinder  a  humane  and  manly  confidence  with 
intimates.  "  Ce  matin,''  he  wrote  to  his  stripling,  soon  after  he  had 
jmned  the  army,  "  j'ai  ^prouv^  un  grand  serrement  de  coeur  lorsque 
JBWK" — a  pet  dog — "est  entr^  en  courant,  et  qu'il  est  saut^  sur 
Totre  lit  oii  vous  n'etes  plus.  II  a  tot  bien  compris  son  erreur,  et  il 
a  dit  trea  clairement  £i  sa  maniere,  Je  me  auia  trompi ;  oil  est-il 
im!  Quant  &  moi  j'ai  senti  tout  ce  quo  vous  sentirez  si  jamais  vous 
ciercez  ce  grand  emploi  de  pere.  ...  Souvenez  vous  que  vous  Stes 
tnqours  devant  mes  yeux  comme  mes  paupieres."  And  he  then  begs 
rf  Ids  son  if  he  should  find  himself  with  a  tape  line  in  his  hand,  that 
lie  will  take  his  exact  measure  and  forward  it.  Then  came  the  news 
rf  the  battle  of  Friedland,  and  the  unhappy  father  thought  he  read 
tlie  fate  of  his  son  in  the  face  of  every  acquaintance  he  met.  And 
*i)  it  was  in  later  campaigns,  as  Do  Maistre  records  in  corre- 
spondence that  glows  with  tender  and  healthy  solicitude.  All  this  is 
*«tih  dwelling  upon,  for  two  reasons.  First,  because  he  has  been 
too  much  regarded  and  spoken  of  as  a  man  of  cold  sensibility,  and 
little  moved  by  the  hardships  which  fill  the  destiny  of  our  unfortu- 
nate race.  And,  secondly,  because  his  own  keen  acquaintance  with 
ni^ental  anguish  helps  us  to  imderstand  the  zeal  with  which  ho 
■ttempts  to  reconcile  the  blind  cruelty  and  pain  and  torture  endured 
wy  mortals  with  the  benignity  and  wisdom  of  the  immortal.  "  After 
■D»"  he  used  often  to  say,  "  there  are  only  two  real  evils — remorse 
«nd  disease."  This  is  true  enough  for  an  apophthegm,  but  as  a 
**tter  of  fact  it  never  for  an  instant  dulled  his  sensibility  to  far  less 
•ttpreme  forms  of  agony  than  the  recollection  of  irreparable  pain 
•^''Mi  into  the  lives  of  others. 

Having  had  this  glimpse  of  De  Maistre's  character  away  from  his 
"^ks,  we  need  not  linger  long  over  the  remaining  events  of  his  life. 
^  1814  his  wife  and  two  daughters  joined  him  in  the  Russian  capital. 
•*^o  years  later  an  outburst  of  religious  fanaticism  caused  the  sudden 
^^pnlfiion  of  the  Jesuits  from  Russia,  to  De  Maistre's  deep  mortification. 
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Several  conversionB  had  taken  place  from  the  orthodox  to  the 

faith,  and  these  inflamed  the  orthodox  party,  headed  by  the  ] 

Galitzin,  the  Minister  of  Public  Worship,  with  violent  theolog 

De  Maistre,  whose  intense  attachment  to  his  own  creed 

known,  fell  into  suspicion  of  having  connived  at  these  conven 

the  Emperor  himself  went  so  far  as  to  question  him.     ''  I  t( 

De  Maistre  says,  ''  that  I  had  never  changed  the  faith  of  a 

subjects,  but  that  if  any  of  them  had  by  chance  made  me  a 

their  confidence,  neither  honour  nor  conscience  would  have 

me  to  tell  them  they  were  wrong."     This  kind  of  dialogue 

a  sovereign  and  an  ambassador  implied  a  situation  pis 

favourable  to  effective  diplomacy ;  the  envoy  obtained  his  n 

after  twenty-five  years'  absence  returned  to  his  native  countr 

On  his  way  home,  it  may  be  noticed,  De  Maistre  passed  a 

in  Paris,  and,  thus,  for  the  first  and  last  time,  one  of 

eminent  of  modem  French  writers  found  himself  on  French 

The  king  accorded  De  Maistre  an  honourable  reception, 

upon  him  a  high  office  and  distinguished  rank  and  a  sma 

money,  and  lent  his  ear  to  other  counsellors.   The  philosophe 

insisting   on  declaring  his  political  opinions,   then,   as  < 

waveringly   anti-revolutionary,   threw    himself   mainly  u 

literary  composition  which  had  been  his  solace  in  yet  more 

than  these.      It  was  at  this  time  that  he  gave  to  the  ^ 

supreme  fruit  of  nearly  half  a  century  of  study,  meditc 

contact  with  the  world,  in  "Le  Pape,"  "Les  Soirees  de  Sail 

bourg,"  and  "L'Eglise  Gallicane."     Their  author  did  not 

to  enjoy  the  vast  discussion  which  they  occasioned,  nor  th 

tion  they  have  since  conferred  upon  his  name.    He  died  in  ] 

1821, — after  such  a  life  as  we  have  seen.    In  a  second  papei 

examine  the  lessons  which  he  drew  as  the  simi  of  the  meu 

riences  of  this  life. 

I 
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DISSENT. 

Amoxg  the  forces  which  are  shaping  the  ecclesiastical  future  of  this 
eoontry,  the  Nonconformist  communities  occupy  a  most  important 
jjkce.     While  internal  divisions  are  weakening  the  Established 
Oiiirchy  and  producing  a  general  conviction  that  its  whole  constitu- 
tkm  and  policy  will  have  to  be  reconsidered  in  the  Reformed  Parlia- 
ment, the  very  increase  of  the  popular  power  gives  to  those  who  do 
Bot  conform  to  the  present  system  a  vast  if  not  controlling  influence 
ever  its  reconstruction.     It  is  obvious  therefore,  that  if,  with  a  view 
to  forecast  the  future,  we  inquire  what  are  the  ecclesiastical  tendencies 
of  the  English  people,  we  must  look  in  the  direction  of  those  free 
communities  which  are  themselves  the  expression  of  those  tendencies. 
Hie  ecclesiastical  organisation  of  the  Established  Church  is  a  foreign 
mrportation.     It  was  brought  into  this  coimtry  by  a  foreign  ecclesi- 
tttidsm,  and  has  come  down  to  us  alongside  with  feudalism  from  the 
days  when  Europe  owned  the  undisputed  sway  of  the  Roman  Church. 
fint  the  ecclesiastical  organisations  of  Nonconformity  are  all  of  them 
mdigenous  to  the  soil.      They  may  have  taken  their  peculiar  forms 
fean  the  circumstances  in  which  they  have  been  placed,  but  they 
We   taken    their    predominant    characteristics,   and    imbibed  the 
^bole  spirit  of  their  administration,  from  the  national  characteristics 
^  the  English  people.     Congregationalism  and  Methodism  were  bom 
^    England.     They  flourish  only   among  the  English  race;   but 
^kerever  that  race  is  they  are  to  be  found.     Presbyterianism,  on  the 
^ontrary,  was  a  half-foreign  importation,  which  has  never  acclimatised 
**elf  in  England,  and  after  two  centuries  of  effort  is  only  kept  alive 
^  the  zeal  of  patriotic  Scotchmen,  who  never  forget  their  national 
^cwrsihip,  but  love  to  sing  their  Church's  song  in  a  strange  land.    The 
poxitaneous  action  of  English  Christianity,  whether  it  be  in  the  Great 
^eet,  in  the  Australian  bush,  in  the  Canadian  wilds,  or  in  the 
'^glected  portions  of  our  own  coimtry,  nearly  always  puts  on  either 
Congregational  or  a  Methodistic  form.      Other  forms  may  be  im- 
•^^^Tted — these,  and  these  only,  grow  naturally  from  the  soil.     But 
'^iB  is  one  of  the  facts  to  which  the  aristocratic  classes  have  hitherto 
*^ut  their  eyes.     The  "  two  nations  "  whom  a  Reformed  Parliament 
*]™  have  to  weld  into  one  have  had  two  forms  of  ecclesiastical  orgn- 
^^^sation ;  and  the  problem  of  their  union  will  puzzle  the  statesmen 
>x  the  coming  time.     The  one  is  aristocratic — the  other  democratic. 
'*^  one  is  ancient,  venerable,  ornate,  like  the  stately  structures  of 
^  ^OTship ;  the  other,  like  its  humbler  habitations,  is  modem,  utili- 
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tarian  and  commonplace ;  but  the  one,  like  aristocracy,  possesses 
past,  the  other,  like  democracy,  inherits  the  future. 

There  is  therefore  peculiar  interest  at  this  juncture,  in  the  ( 
study  of  the  democratic  side  of  our  national  religious  life.  Its  o 
nisationa  are  unattractive  in  external  appearance,  and  are  likely  t 
profoundly  misunderstood  by  superficial  observers  who  are  wan 
in  popular  sympathy,  but  they  are  nevertheless  of  supreme  import 
to  our  ecclesiastical  future.  Aristocratic  society  passes  them  by, 
only  learns  anything  about  them  from  novelists,  who  describe  thei 
suit  the  prejudices  of  aristocratic  patrons.  Such  persons  hay 
faculty  by  which  to  appreciate  them.  Spiritual  phenomena  mm 
necessity  escape  the  analysis  which  deals  only  with  social  manif(E 
tions.  The  life  which  animates  these  organisations  cannot  be 
ceived  by  worshippers  of  social  distinction,  feo  whom  out^ 
appearances  are  everything  and  inward  realities  are  nothing, 
clever  authoress  of  Salcfn  Chaj)el  is  one  of  the  strongest  examph 
this  inability.  She  gave  hs  a  picture  of  an  Independent  commui 
which  had  all  the  charm  of  brilliant  execution,  and  all  the  misleai 
effect  of  superficial  study.  It  had  just  likeness  enough  to  make 
caricature.  It  took  the  ugly  features  and  left  out  (?very  \m 
comeliness,  hit  off  the  prominent  weaknesses  and  omitted  all 
strength,  and  made  a  distinct  contribution  to  that  mutual  mismui 
standing  between  **  Society  "  and  the  people,  which  is  the  chief  p 
of  the  hour.  Popular  earnestness  is  sure  to  clothe  itself  in  valj 
and  sometimes  repulsive  shapes,  and  the  very  object  of  the  ecck 
astical  organisations  of  Nonconformity  is  to  give  expression  to  popu 
earnestness,  and  to  develop  popular  zeaL  Those  organisatic 
answer  to  the  description  of  popular  government,  as  being  of  1 
people,  for  the  people,  and  by  the  people.  They  contrast  therefi 
with  the  older  ecclesiasticisins,  just  as  American  Republicanisni 
Australian  democracy  contrasts  with  patrician  rule  in  England  um 
the  ancient  Whigs.  It  is,  of  course,  characteristic  of  them  that  tl 
exhibit  diversity  rather  than  uniformity.  It  was  an  Act  of  TJnif 
mity  which  laid  the  foundations  of  Dissent.  But  it  is  also  a  no 
worthy  fact  that  amid  all  their  diversity  of  form  two  types  of  ec( 
siastical  organisation  are  very  distinctly  observable.  With  excepti' 
so  few  as  to  have  no  influence  on  the  result,  all  the  Nonconforn 
congregations  may  be  classified  as  belonging  ecclesiastically  to  < 
of  two  species.  They  are  either  Congregational  in  the  true  and  w 
sense  of  the  word, — or  Wesleyan  in  the  ecclesiastical  sense  of 
word.  That  is  to  say,  each  congregation  is  governed  in  and  by  i 
of  itself  without  the  recognition  of  any  external  authority  at  all,- 
the  congregations  are  affiliated  under  some  general  govemmenty  s 
ruled,  with  more  or  less  of  local  liberty,  from  a  common  centre.  * 
the  Methodist  sects  belong  to  the  latter  category — Conference^  I 
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formed,  New  Connexion,  and  Primitive  ;  to  the  former  belong  all  the 
Irxdependent,  Baptist,  Unitarian,  and  old  English  Presbyterian  coa- 
gjnegations.  The  whole  of  the  Nonconformity  which  inherits  the 
tractions  of  the  seventeenth  century  is,  amid  all  its  variations,  true 
to  the  Congregational  typej — while  that  which  traces  its  historical 
de^velopment  from  the  revival  movements  of  the  eighteenth  century 
ift  of  Methodist  organisation. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  the  ecclesiastical  forms  of  the 

earlier  dissent.     The  Reformation  was  everywhere  characterised  by 

its  intense  scripturalism.     The  revolt  against  the  authority  of  the 

Pope  was  organised  in  the  name  of  the  higher  authority  of  the 

written  word.     The  claim  of  apostolical  succession  was  met  by  the 

greater  claim  of  apostolical  example.     The  new  churches  confronted 

the  antiquity  of  the  Roman  episcopacy  by  going  back  to  the  very 

earliest  times  of  Christianity,  and  forming  their  organisation  on  the 

most  ancient  pattern.      The  old   episcopacy  claimed  to  enfold  its 

sanction  in  itself.     It  was  not  formed  after  the  pattern  of  a  divine 

original — it   was   that  original.      It  quoted  no   precedent,  for   it 

needed  none.     It  was  the  Melchisedek  of  churches,  owning  no  mortal 

original,  and  claiming  for  itself  an  everlasting  priesthood.     The  old 

Nonconformity,  on  the  other  hand,  claimed  the  sanction  of  divine 

'ovelation  for  its  ecclesiastical  organisation.     The  pattern  had  been 

"iowii  at  Jemsalem,   at   Corinth,  and    at  Rome ;   in   the  apostolic 

churches   were   to  be  found   apostolic   precedents,  and  not   to   be 

<^ntent  with  them  was  to  be  wise  above  what  had  been  revealed.     But 

what  was  the  form  of  church  government  which  had  this  apostolic 

^'^ction?      The  Presbyterian  claimed  it   for  a  system  which  the 

P'^atest  of  the  Independents  declared  to  be  but  "  old  priest  writ 

,  ^&©."   The  Independent  claimed  it  for  his  unlimited  democracy ;  and 

^  Some  hints  in  the  Acts,  and  some  phrases  in  the  Epistles  to  Timothy, 

®^^ctioned  the  one — the  admitted  organisation  of  the  Church  at 

Plinth  more  than  sanctioned  the  other.     But  this  attempt  to  revive 

the  organisations  of  the  first  century  amid  the  changed  circumstances 

^*  tile  seventeenth  could  only  possibly  be  attended  with  partial  success. 

-t^^obably  it  was  from  political  causes  that  Presbyterianism  utterly 

^^©d  in  England.     Presbyterian  congregations  were  formed  all  over 

**^®    country  after  the  rupture  of  1662,  but,  with  the  sole  exception 

^t  tixe  Provincial  Assembly  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  nothing  in 

^^  Bhape  of  a  presbytery  or  of  Presbyterian  church  government  got 

a  foothold  on  this  side  of  the  border.     English  Presbyterianism 

only  another  form  of  Independency,  with  a  less  definite  organisa- 

*^ou^  and  therefore  a  less  vigorous  life.      It  was,  in  fact,  a  system  of 

P'^^^  Oongfegationalism,  with  liberal  theological  leanings,  aristocratic 

y^'^encies,  and  a  great  taste  for  learned  ministrations.     It  became 

^    ccmsequence  an  aristocracy  of   dissent,   and  starved   upon   its 

ll2 
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dignity.  But  Independency  proper  was  from  the  first  distinguislied 
by  its  popidar  methods,  its  disdain  for  book-learning,  and  its  theo- 
logical narrowness.  It  was  a  system  of  pure  democracy,  but  a 
democracy  of  the  saints.  It  recognised  all  disciples  as  equal ;  but  it 
recognised  none  but  disciples.  In  the  Church  there  was  neither 
young  nor  old,  neither. great  nor  little,  neither  master  nor  servant; 
all  were  one  in  Christ ;  but  none  were  admitted  to  the  Church  till 
they  had  given  the  Church  good  reason  to  be  satisfied  that  they  were 
in  Christ  in  the  Calvinistic  sense.  Men  and  women  were  admitted 
to  be  members  of  the  body  of  Christ  by  the  votes  of  the  other 
members.  The  doors  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  were  opened  or  shut 
by  universal  suflfrage.  The  same  principle  of  democracy  was  applied 
to  the  ministry.  The  minister  was  in  no  sense  a  priest ;  he  was  only 
one  of  themselves,  set  apart  for  sacred  duties  by  the  call  of  his 
brethren,  elected  by  them  to  be  their  head,  their  captain,  their 
spiritual  leader,  not  to  have  dominion  over  their  faith,  but  to  be  a 
helper  of  their  joy.  But  this  denial  of  any  divine  authority  to  the 
ministerial  function  was  exactly  the  ecclesiastical  correlative  of  the 
denial  of  divine  right  to  kings.  It  shows  that  the  political  ideas  of 
the  time  unconsciously  jnoulded  its  religious  action.  The  new  doctrine 
that  all  power  originates  with  the  people,  is  bestowed  by  them,  and  may 
be  resumed  by  them,  thwarted  in  its  political  application,  found  ex- 
pression in  the  democratic  constitution  of  the  Independent  Churches. 
But  if  those  Churches  showed  in  their  internal  organisation  the 
influence  of  seventeenth-century  liberalism,  they  showed,  in  their  rela- 
tion to  the  outer  world,  the  influence  of  seventeenth-century  Calvinism. 
Power  in  the  affairs  of  the  Church  and  participation  in  the  sacra- 
ments went  together,  and  were  both  conferred  by  vote.  The  com- 
munion was  the  privilege  of  the  elect,  and  was  only  to  be  granted  to 
those  who  had  given  proof  that  they  had  made  their  "  calling  and 
election  sure."  There  must  be  no  Judas  at  the  Lord's  table  if  it 
could  be  helped.  Men  must  not  be  left  to  examine  themselves,  and 
so  eat  of  the  bread  and  drink  of  the  cup ;  they  must  be  examined 
by  the  deacons,  and  must  be  found  and  declared  and  even  voted 
worthy,  before  they  could  be  permitted  to  share  with  the  elect  the 
privilege  of  communion  and  fellowship.  Every  Independent  Church 
was,  therefore,  a  close  corporation,  self-constituted,  self-contained, 
and  self-renewed.  It  could  impose  what  shibboleths  it  chose.  It 
could  keep  uniformity  of  faith  by  the  rigid  exclusion  of  all  who  did 
not  come  up  to  the  standard  of  belief  which  was  tacitly  acknowledged 
by  its  members.  It  needed  no  articles,  required  no  subscription, 
pronoimced  no  creeds ;  but  it  gained  the  end  which  subscription  to 
articles  and  recital  of  creeds  more  clumsily  attain,  by  the  per- 
sonal examination  of  every  candidate  for  communion  by  tried  and 
trusted  men.     Every  such  candidate  told  the  representatives  of  the 
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Ch Torch  the  history  of  his  conversion,  detailed  his  experiences  of  the 
graee  of  God,  satisfied  them  of  his  "  state,"  and  incidentally  and 
inferentially,  or,  in  any  case  of  doubt,  by  direct  confession,  gave 
proof  of  "  soundness  "  in  the  fundamentals   and  essentials   of  the 
faith.     Nor  was  any  important  change  of  opinion  tolerated  in  those 
who  had  been,  after  such   examination,  formally  admitted  to  the 
Church.     The  machinery  of  admission  worked  equally  well  as  an 
instrument  of  exclusion,  and  discipline  was  exercised  with  a  resolu- 
tion that  admitted  of  no  weakness.     Theological  change  might  go 
on  unnoticed  while  popular  attention  was  directed  to  other  subjects ; 
but  whenever  anything  occurred  to  bring  such  change  to  the  surface 
its  development  was  checked  at  once.     Not  only  the  orthodoxy,  but 
the  Calvinism  of  the  Independent  Churches,  was  thus  preserved, 
and  each  one  of  them  became,  in  the  language  of  one  of  their  favourite 
hymns, — 

**  ^  garden  walled  around, 
Chosen  and  made  peculiar  ground ; 
A  little  spot  enclosed  hy  grace, 
Out  of  the  world's  wide  wilderness.'* 

The  Independent  Churches  of  the  present  day  diflfer  but  little  from 

those  of  the  seventeenth  century.     There  are,  however,  one  or  two 

^J^tters  in  which  some  modification  has  taken  place.     The  division 

hetween  Independents  and  Baptists,  is,  of  course,  merely  one  on  the 

question  of  Infant  or  Adult  Baptism,  and  a  Baptist  Church  differs 

^tt  no  respect  in  its  ecclesiastical  organisation  from  an  Independent 

Church.      It  is   perhaps  a  little  less   strict  in  its  examination  of 

^^^^didates  for  admission,  but  only  because  a  willingness  to  comply 

^th  the  requirement  of  public  baptism  is  itself  almost  a  sufficient 

pJ'oof  of  the  zeal,  the  earnestness,  and  the  orthodoxy  of  the  candidate. 

^^t  the  progress  of  religious  liberty  has  brought  out  in  a  very  marked 

^y  both  the  strength  and  the  weakness  of  this  form  of  ecclesiastical 

^''gauigation.    During  the  struggles  of  early  times  only  those  persons 

^®^e  likely  to  desire  to  join  in  the  worship  or  work  of  an  Independent 

^^   -Baptist  congregation,  who  were  so  won  to  it  by  a  deep  religious 

JJ'^^ipathy  that  they  would  naturally  become  members  of  the  Church. 

^    tlxe  present  day,  however,  there  are  large  nimibers  of  person8  in 

J'^atant  attendance  at  the  places  of  worship  of  these  influential  bodies 

^^^  are  not  disposed  to  take  the  step  called  "joining  the  Church." 

.    ^y  may  be  seat-holders  and  subscribers  to  all  the  religious  institu- 

^^s  of  the  place,  may  consider  themselves  members  of  the  denomi- 

^t;ioii,  and  may  appear  to  the  world  to  be  in  every  respect  identified 

^*^    it,  and  yet  so  far  as  the  government  and  communion  of  the 

^^^^ty  are  concerned  they  may  still  be  in  the  outer  courts.     In  every 

^t.     congregation   there   are,  therefore,  two  distinct  bodies, — the 

^^^""liolders  who  pay,  and  the  church-members  who  rule.     Of  course. 
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most  of  tlie  church-membera  are  seat-holders,  but  they  are  not  neces- 
sarily so,  and  they  may  sometimes  be  found  sitting  in  the  free  seats. 
Poverty  is  no  bar  to  membership  in  these  Churches,  is  not  even  a 
hindrance  to  the  fidl  and  equal  exercise  of  all  the.  powers  and  pri- 
vileges of  membership.  There  is  probably  no  existing  organisation 
in  which  it  makes  so  little  difference  whether  a  man  is  rich  or  poor. 
Theoretically,  all  are  equal  in  the  Church;  men  and  women  meet 
there  solely  on  the  ground  of  membership  of  the  body  of  Christ, — 
brethren  and  sisters  elect  in  Him, — and  the  practice  is,  in  a  very 
remarkable  degree,  in  accordance  with  the  theory.  But  the  congre- 
gation, as  a  congregation,  has  neither  power  nor  rights.  The  seat- 
holders,  merely  as  seat-holders,  exert  no  influence  in  the  government. 
Unless  they  have  "joined  the  church''  they  are  mere  lookers  on, 
outsiders,  eating  the  crumbs  which  fall  from  the  children's  table.  They 
may  bring  their  children  to  be  baptized,  but  the  eucharistic  sacrament 
is  not  for  them.  They  may  sit  and  look  on  while  the  Church  com- 
memorates its  Master,  but  they  will  be  affectionately  appealed  to  as 
still  outside  the  pale,  halting  between  two  opinions,  unwilling  to 
confess  their  Lord  and  to  cast  in  their  lot  with  his  people.  This  line 
of  demarcation  between  the  two  classes  extends  to  every  part  of  the 
organisation.  There  is  a  strong  disposition  on  the  part  of  many 
ministers  and  churches  to  confine  all  participation  in  Christian  work 
—even  such  work  as  Sunday-school  teaching — to  church-members ; 
and  it  is  a  very  exceptional  thing  indeed  for  any  influence  to  be 
exerted  in  the  government  of  the  congregation  by  those  who  are  not 
members.  If  the  wealthiest  man  in  the  congregation  is  not  a  com- 
municant, his  influence  in  its  management  is  simply  that  which  a 
non-elector  may  exert  in  parliamentary  elections.  The  Church  is 
the  governing  body,  and  the  congregation  is  a  mere  appendage  to  it. 
It  elects  the  minister  who  becomes  its  permanent  chairman  and 
spiritual  head.  It  confers  on  two  or  more  of  its  members  the  title 
of  deacon,  and  commits  to  them  the  duty  of  administering  its  finances 
and  of  assisting  the  minister  in  that  part  of  the  spiritual  superintend- 
ence of  the  flock  which  has  to  do  with  the  life  and  organisation  of  the 
Church.  It  disposes  of  all  the  funds  contributed  by  the  congregation, 
and  governs  itself  and  the  congregation  with  unquestioned  authority. 
It  legislates  en  niasse  at  meetings  regularly  held  and  presided  over  by 
the  minister, — men,  women,  and  usually  minors,  voting  on  equal 
terms, — and  there  is  no  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  majority.  It 
may  constitute  but  one  half,  or  even  less  than  half  of  the  congre- 
gation, but  it  is  the  ruling  section,  and  all  the  rest  is  an  unenfran- 
chised mass.  Of  course,  it  is  entirely  the  fault  of  the  other  members 
of  the  congregation  if  they  remain  unenfranchised.  Just  as  the  poor 
man  has  only  to  move  into  a  town  and  take  a  house  to  get  a  vote,  so 
the  member  of  the  congregation  has  only  to  "join  the  Church"  to 
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a  share  in  its  goyemment.  Kor  is  there  any  unwillingness  to 
t  him, — ^there  is,  on  the  contrarVi  anxiety  to  do  so.  Independents 
HI  their  prosperity  not  by  the  numbers  of  chapel-goers,  but  by  the 
bers  of  church-members.  The  test  of  ministerial  success  is  not 
"owded  audiences  and  well-let  pews,  but  in  the  increase  of  the 
tsh.  The  way  into  the  governing  body  is  therefore  very  easy  to 
bers  of  the  congregation,  and  considerable  pressure  is  brought 
»r  upon  the  yoimg  people  to  get  them  in.  Indeed  the  rather 
idable  ceremony  of  asking  admission  to  the  Church  and  of  being 
ally  received  at  the  Communion,  takes  the  place  among  the 
g  people  of  the  Independent  and  Baptist  denominations  which 
iimation  or  First  Communion  holds  among  the  Protestant 
"ches  of  Europe.  It  is  the  step  by  which  the  catechumen  passes 
a  state  of  tutelage,  or  the  convert  from  a  position  of  outer 
isiony  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  franchises  and  privileges  of 
xjh  life.  But  it  distinctly  divides  the  congregation  into  two 
68,  the  Israelites  indeed  who  enter  the  temple,  and  the 
dies  who  worship  in  the  outer  courts. 

is  clear  that  the  whole  organisation  of  the  Independent  Churches 
I  on  this  ftmdamental  distinction  of  classes.  Their  theology 
lee  mankind  into  the  world  and  the  saints;  and  their  eccle- 
ical  organisation  gives  the  saints  the  rule.  This  organisation 
^es  its  justification  and  its  power  from  the  evangelical  theory 
e,  and,  apart  from  that  theory,  the  organisation  becomes  effete, 
very  individual  is  specially  called  by  a  fiat  of  the  Divine  Will 
a  state  of  grace,  if  every  "conversion"  is  a  separate  miracle, 
.  the  strict  separation  between  the  Church  and  the  world,  and 
individualisation  of  the  process  by  which  the  converts  pass  over 
Church  life,  are  not  only  justified,  but  are  rendered  essential, 
if,  on  the  contrary,  the  religious  life  is  that  into  which  those 
are  brought  up  religiously  grow  as  naturally  as  well-nurtured 
iren  grow  into  a  healthy  manhood  and  womanhood,  the  sharp  line 
emarcation  cannot  be  retained,  and  the  personal  examination  and 
Session  of  the  candidates  for  Church  commimion  and  fellowship 
ft  be  dropped.  Yet,  if  it  is  dropped,  the  system  dies.  There  is 
ling  to  take  its  place,  no  means  of  marking  the  time  when  the 
<ehumen  emerges  into  the  communicant,  no  method  of  di stin- 
ging between  those  who  are  and  those  who  are  not  members  of 
Church.  Hence,  in  all  rationalistic  congregations  the  idea  of 
B  Church"  has  been  lost  and  scarcely  any  traces  of  spiritual 
lUsation  remain.  The  condition  of  membership  in  such  congre- 
JUs  is  a  money  subscription  or  "  pew-rent."  Their  government 
►  in  some  cases,  into  the  hands  of  the  trustees  of  the  building ;  in 
P  cases,  into  the  hands  of  the  subscribers  to  their  funds ;  in  yet 
rs,  into  the  hands  of  their  wealthiest  men.     The  administration  of 
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their  affairs  tends,  consequently,  to  be  entirely  secular,  and  as  no  spiri- 
tual organisation  exists,  and  there  is  no  marked  period  when  the  young 
poople  take  up  the  responsibilities  and  privileges  of  membership,  the 
hold  of  the  congregation  upon  them  is  loose  and  feeble.  The  poor 
man,  of  course,  feels  out  of  place.  Where  pecuniary  subscription 
constitutes  membership,  wealth  and  the  willingness  to  subscribe 
largely  constitute  influence,  and  the  poor  man,  though  equally 
willing,  is  not  equally  able,  and  hides,  in  consequence,  his  diminished 
head.  In  short,  the  Church  ceases  to  be  in  any  respect  a  commoa 
ground  for  rich  and  poor,  ceases  to  be  a  refuge  from  the  social 
inequalities  of  the  outer  world,  and  therefore  ceases  to  perform  its 
chief  social  function.  The  world  conquers  the  Church  ;  but,  imlike 
conquered  Greece,  the  Church  fails  to  conquer  its  conqueror. 

The  close  organisation  of  Independency  is  therefore  in  sofme 
respects  the  source  of  its  strength.  The  fundamental  requirement 
of  a  spiritual  qualification  for  membership  of  a  spiritual  organisation 
is  the  very  life  of  these  Churches.  The  principle  thus  fundamentally 
applied  is  consistently  carried  out.  In  all  such  Churches,  as  a  role^ 
men  are  elected  to  office  on  the  ground  of  spiritual  service  and 
fitness.  What  is  this  but  saying  that  they  are  elected  for  reasons 
connected  with  their  function  and  not  extraneous  to  it?  But  it 
must  be  evident  that  in  all  institutions  this  is  the  condition  of 
efficiency.  A  Conservative  minority  gives  its  leadership  to  its  ablest 
man,  and  rules;  a  Liberal  majority,  obliged  by  Whig  traditiom 
to  choose  a  leader  for  reasons  extraneous  to  the  leadership,  is  divided 
and  ruled.  Just  so  with  a  Church.  If  it  appoints  its  officers  for 
other  reasons  than  their  fitness  for  the  service  it  requires,  it  gives 
itself  over  to  inefficiency ;  but  if  it  considers  fitness,  and  only  fitness^ 
it  will  be  nobly  served,  and  will  go  on  conquering  and  to  conquer. 
It  has  been  the  strength  of  Evangelical  Nonconformity  that  it  hat 
been  able  to  do  this.  It  has  given  its  leadersl^ip  to  its  strongest 
men.  It  has  conferred  spiritual  office,  not  on  social  superiority,  but 
on  spiritual  ability.  In  doing  this  it  has  often  sacrificed  social 
advantages  and  seemed  to  make  a  vulgar  choice,  but  it  has  gained 
in  spiritual  efficiency  and  popular  power.  It  has  carried  this  prin- 
ciple even  into  its  choice  of  ministers  ;  and  seeing  that  the  function 
of  a  preacher  is  to  preach,  it  has  esteemed  and  cultivated  in  its 
ministers  the  gift  of  preaching  rather  than  the  acquirement  of 
theological  learning.  It  has  thus  secured,  not  only  efficient  adminis- 
tration of  all  the  departments  of  the  Church,  but  a  wide  and  genend 
interest  in  its  affairs  by  all  its  members.  Each  is  made  to  feel  that 
he  is  a  member  of  the  body ;  that  he  has  his  place  to  fill,  and  his  part 
to  play ;  and  as  it  is  the  place  which  fits  him  and  the  part  he  prefers, 
he  enters  into  it  with  interest.  Of  course  this  interest  frequently 
becomes   sectarianism.     But  the  life   of  any  institution  is  in  the 
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rest  which  its  members  take  in  its  affairs — ^it  is  the  limitation 
iiat  interest,  the  exaggeration  of  the  importance  of  those  affairs 
;h  constitute  sectarianism.  Sectarianism  is  certainly  a  weakness  of 
ngelical  Congregationalism,  but  it  is  simply  the  exaggeration  into 
ttkness  of  that  Uving  interest  which  constitutes  its  strength.  It 
res  its  motive  power  from  within  itself.  It  enfolds  its  own 
Tes.  It  is  an  organisation  which  exactly  expresses  the  life 
h.  animates  it — a  body  which  well  fits  its  soul. 
le  term  Congregational,  which  the  Independent  body  has  lately 
(ted,  suggests  a  weakness  of  the  Independent  system.  That  term 
ably  recommends  itself  by  its  freedom  from  association  with  the 
don  of  Congregational  Churches  into  Baptist  and  Fa^dobaptist. 

it  is  actually  a  lucus  a  naii  lucendo.  The  Church  goyemment 
>t  Congregational,  since  it  is  only  part  of  the  Congregation — ^the 

called  the  Church — ^which  has  any  share  in  its  management. 

is  there  any  indication  of  a  movement  to  make  the  government 
Bspond  to  its  new  name.  Independency  rightly  perceives  that  it 
Lges  its  character  at  once  when  it  becomes  pure  Congregationalism, 
there  is  increasing  difficulty  in  keeping  up  the  line  of  demarca- 
between  the  Congregation  and  the  Church.  The  predominance  of 
len  among  Church  members  is  a  fact  widely  admitted  and 
mted.  Among  men  there  is  an  increasing  indisposition  to  make 
confession  of  religious  experience  which  is  the  usual  preliminary 
/hurch-membership.  As  cidture  more  and  more  permeates  the 
die-class,  this  objection  increases  in  strength.  There  is  conse- 
itly  in  a  large  number  of  Congregational  places  of  worship  a 
wmg  disproportion  between  the  Congregation  and  the  Church, 
"e  and  more  of  the  cidture,  the  wealth,  and  the  manhood  of  the 
gregation  remains  unconnected  with  the  Church,  and  consequently 
D&anchised  as  regards  its  government ;  while  in  the  Church,  and 
«fore  in  the  government,  the  female  and  the  less  cidtivated  elements 
1  more  and  more  to  predominate.     The  revival  movement  of  the 

twenty  years  has  especially  tended  to  this  result,  sweeping  the 
ireBsionable  and  the  ignorant  into  the  Church,  and  leaving  the 
Uectual  and  cultivated  outside.  Nor  has  the  rationalistic  move- 
it  of  the  age  been  without  its  effect  in  the  same  direction.  It  has 
le  it  more  difficult  to  keep  up  the  theorj'  of  special  grace  and  has 
eased  the  reluctance  of  young  men  to  profess  to  have  received 

grace.  Its  whole  tendency  is  to  obliterate  the  demarcating  Kne 
^een  the  Church  and  the  world,  on  the  sharpness  and  ascertain- 
ttess  of  which  Independency  so  essentially  depends.  Of  course  if 
theory  of  the  Evangelicals  is  true,  this  will  be  a  merely  temporary 
Son,  and  Congregationalism  has  the  future.  But  if  that  theory 
oved  to  be  false,  and  the  rationalist  theory  takes  its  place,  the 
%t  organisation  of  Independency  cannot  be  retained.    Let  it  be 
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granted  that  the  young  grow  naturally  into  their  religious  life,  and 
they  must  be  allowed  to  grow  as  naturally  into  Church-membership. 
A  special  election  to  that  membership  stands  or  falls  with  the 
doctrine  of  a  special  call  to  that  life  of  which  the  membership  is  the 
outward  and  visible  sign.  But  if  that  special  election  is  abandoned, 
what  is  to  take  its  place  ?  To  make  the  reception  of  the  sacraments 
the  condition  of  membership  is  to  go  back  to  the  sacramental  system ; 
to  introduce  the  qualification  of  a  money  subscription  is  to  steer  upon 
the  rock  on  which  Unitarian  and  Rationalist  Congregations  have 
made  shipwreck.  The  Independent  Churches  will  probably,  in  the 
long  run,  become  Congregationalist,  and  some  means  will  be  found  of 
identifying  the  Church  and  the  Congregation,  as  at  first,  without 
exacting  a  revelation  of  experience  or  a  confession  of  faith  from  men, 
who  will  be  increasingly  reluctant  to  give  it,  and  without  throwing 
membership  open  to  all  who  can  pay,  and  closing  it  to  those  who 
cannot.  Congregationalism  will  then  justify  its  name,  but  it  will 
have  changed  its  nature. 

Other  weaknesses  of  the  system  are  inherent  in  the  Congregational 
principle.    The  entire  independence  of  each  congregation  hinders  com- 
mon action  in  the  promotion  of  congregational  welfare,  and  prevents 
the  efficient  distribution  of  denominational  strength.     There  is  no 
organisation  which  makes  the  many  congregations  one  body.     The 
Congregational  and  Baptist  Unions  are  without  authority,  and  the 
denominational  societies  can  do  but  little  to  bring  the  superfluous 
strength  of  large  congregations  to  the  help  of  weaker  ones,  or  to 
spread  among  them  a  sense  of  the  solidarity  of  all.     The  congrega- 
tions flourish  in  large  towns  under  the  ministry  of  men  of  culture 
and  power,  but  in  small  towns  and  villages  they  linger  on  under  a 
ministry  which  is  doomed  to  inefficiency  by  the  very  conditions  of 
its  being.      The  home  missions,  which   represent   the  evangelistic 
work  of  the  denominations,  are  committed  to  men  of  inferior  educa- 
tion and  ability,  so  that  the  missionary  is  regarded  as  an  inferior 
order  of  minister.     The  best  men  are  therefore  not  sent  to  the  front 
to  carry  ori  the  aggressive  war  against  ignorance  and  unbelief,  they 
are  retained  for  the  more  domestic  work  of  ministering  to  wealthy 
congregations — work  which   is  more   highly  esteemed  and   better 
paid.     Nor  does  any  means  exist  of  preventing  the  intrusion  into 
the  ministry  of  unqualified  men.      Ordination  is  nothing   but  the 
recognition  by  neighbouring  ministers  of  one  who  has  been  called 
to  the  pastorate  by  the  free  choice  of  the  congregation  to  whom  he 
is  to  minister.     Their  freedom  of  choice  is  absolute,  and  the  right  of 
the  man  of  their  choice  to  the  style  and  title  of  their  minister  is 
unquestionable.      Perhaps   the   question   which   most   troubles   the 
thoughtful  leaders  of  Independency  is  that  of  the  supply  of  educated 
ministers.     The  system  relies  a  little  too  much  upon  enthusiasm. 
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;  adcs  for  apostolic  devotedness  in  very  unapostolic  times.  It  offers 
•  intellect  and  energy  ample  scope  for  work,  but  very  small  prospect 
:  a  return  either  in  the  shape  of  fame  or  profit.  '  To  men  whose 
nail  ambition  it  is  to  bo  the  talk  of  tea-tables  and  the  idol  of  a 
derie,  some  attraction  is  offered ;  but  to  a  larger  ambition,  to  a 
obler  lust  of  fame  there  is  only  the  opportunity  of  denying  itself, 
lie  multipliciition  of  congregations,  each  having  its  one  ministor, 
nposes  upon  every  mi^ifiter  the  whole  detail  of  pastoral  work,  and 
reyents  the  concentration  of  his  strength  upon  that  part  of  the  duty 
)r  which  he  is  more  peculiarly  fitted  and  in  which  he  might  shine. 
L  man  with  the  power  to  be  a  great  preacher  has  to  dissipate  his 
Qergies  in  the  attempt  to  be  a  second-rate  pastor.  One  with  the 
bility  and  desire  to  become  a  great  scholar  has  to  lay  aside  the 
tudies  he  could  excel  in  to  do  distiistcful  duties  in  which  he  contrasts 
nfavourably  with  the  smallest  and  the  most  fussy  of  his  neighbours, 
lie  ministrj^  is  all  of  one  order,  and  one  man  must  discharge  all  its 
motions.  There  is  none  of  that  division  of  labour  which  is  necessary 
)  the  highest  excellence.  The  wonder  is,  not  that  so  many  turn 
iio  from  it,  but  that  so  many  able  men  are  found  who  can 
»gn  the  hope  of  high  intellectual  excellence,  give  up  the  "  last 
ifinnity  of  noble  minds,"  and  offer  their  abilities  as  a  siicrifioe 
1  the  altar  of  their  faith.  But  no  organisation  is  secure  which 
•ks  for  more  than  ordinary  virtue  from  ordinary  men.  A  church 
M  no  right  to  demand  from  its  ministers  any  devotion  or  self- 
•crifice  which  does  not  come  within  the  ndc  of  its  ordinary  life. 
'  is  the  defect  of  the  ecclesiastical  organisations  of  the  earlier 
ssent  that  they  do  demand  this.  Inherited  from  a  period  of  exalted 
Bling,  they  require  enthusiasm  to  work  them.  They  proceed  on  the 
sumption  that  the  old  Adam  has  been  quite  put  off  by  those  who 
■ve  been  twice  bom.  They  have  a  little  too  much  contempt  for  the 
>rldly  motives  which  must  mingle  with  the  lofty  purposes  even  of 
B  best  of  men.  They  are  formed  on  too  noble  an  ideal  for  any  but 
B  noblest  men  to  work  them  fully.  In  the  trying  times  which  are 
Sinning  for  all  ecclesiastical  organisations  they  will  probably 
dcrgo  grave  modifications,  which  will  heighten  their  practical  effi- 
'^cy  by  a  little  lowering  their  unworldly  ideal,  and  which  will  give 
^ni  a  new  life  by  bringing  them  into  closer  harmony  with  modem 
ibg,  and  making  them  less  dependent  for  their  efficiency  on  unusual 
"^e.  The  Church  is  after  all  for  man,  and  not  man  for  the  Church  ; 
i  in  adapting  its  organisation  to  the  weakness  of  h\mian  motives 
iocs  but  bend  its  shoulders  to  its  work.  It  should  not  be  of  the 
^W,  but  it  should  at  least  remember  that  it  is  in  the  world ;  it 
®t  not  descend  to  flatter,  but  it  must  stoop  to  conquer. 

P.  W.  ClAYDEN. 


SIR  THOMAS  MORE  AND  HENRY  VIII.'S  BOOK  AGAINST 

LUTHER. 

I  FROPOSE  in  this  paper  to  inquire  what  was  the  motive  which  induced 
Henry  VIII.  to  write  his  celebrated  book  against  Luther.  The 
motive  hitherto  assigned — that  of  earning  the  title  of  "  Defender  of 
the  Faith,"— does  not  upon  consideration  seem  to  me  a  sufficiently 
strong  one.  For  had  Henry  been  so  eagerly  bent  upon  appending 
such  a  title  to  his  name,  he  surely  might  have  claimed  it  in  return 
for  the  more  substantial  services  ahready  rendered  to  the  Pope  in 
connection  with  the  Holy  League.  The  lavish  expenditure  of  English 
blood  and  treasure  in  the  campaign  against  Louis  XII.  would  surely 
have  proved,  had  he  chosen  to  make  them  so,  a  stronger  claim  to  such 
a  title  than  the  expenditure  of  any  amount  of  leisure  in  writing  a  book. 
Moreover,  there  is  another  reason  why  a  more  urgent  motive  should 
be  sought  for  than  mere  literary  or  personal  vanity  on  Henry's  part, 
viz.,  that  Sir  Thomas  More,  in  after  years,  looked  back  to  the  publi- 
cation of  the  king's  book  as  the  turning  point  in  his  own  religious 
views — as  the  beginning  of  that  conservative  reaction  in  his  mind 
which  ended  in  his  becoming  an  almost  indiscriminate  defender  of 
the  Papacy  and  of  the  Romish  creed.  To  have  produced  an  influence 
so  powerful  on  so  upright  a  mind,  it  must  surely  have  been  written 
with  an  object  more  earnest  than  had  a  connection  with  passing 
events,  more  important  than  has  hitherto  been  imagined. 

The  publication  of  Mr.  Brewer's  third  volume  of  his  "  Letters  and 
Papers  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  VIII.,"  containing  abstracts  of  nearly 
four  thousand  contemporary  documents  belonging  to  the  years  1519 
to  1523,  seems  to  offer  an  opportunity  not  hitherto  afforded  for  the 
investigation  of  this  subject  with  some  chance  of  arriving  at  a  satis- 
factory result.  The  question  of  the  motive  of  Henry  in  writing  his 
book  against  Luther  is  not  one  of  the  subjects  to  which  Mr.  Brewer 
has  been  able  to  devote  much  more  than  a  passing  notice  in  his  pre- 
face. But  it  will  be  seen  at  once  that  any  light  thrown  upon  it  in 
this  article  is  due,  not  to  any  original  research  of  mine,  but  to  the 
free  use  I  have  made  of  materials  comprised  in  the  body  of  Mr. 
Brewer's  work.  I  cannot  withhold  the  expression  of  appreciation  of 
the  judgment  and  laborious  completeness  with  which  Mr.  Brewer  has 
performed  this  portion  of  his  task. 

It  must  be  observed  in  the  first  place  that  Henry  waited  for  a 
particular  epoch  in  the  historj'  of  Luther  before  he  attacked  him. 
It  does  not  appear  that  Henry  VIII.  had  taken  much   notice  of 
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x^s  first  attack  upon  indulgences.  Mr.  Brewer  points  out  two 
lents^  which  mention  a  book  Henry  VIII.  was  writing  in  1518, 
hat  Wolsey  was  pleased  with  it ;  but  it  is  clear,  from  what 
lus  reports  of  this  first  work  of  the  king's,  that  it  had  nothing 
with  Luther,  being  a  treatise  intended  to  prove  that  laymen 
not  to  be  compelled  to  use  vocal  prayers — mental  prayer  being 
ent  for  them.*  It  may,  however,  be  worth  noticing  that  Pace, 
ras  in  high  favour  with  the  king,  and  in  his  confidential  service, 
a  book,  in  March,  1518,  entitled,  "  Conclusiones  de  veniis 
Scum  et  concilio  de  bello  in  Turcos  incipiendo,"^  a  tract  which 
ased  Erasmus,  and  induced  him  to  write  to  More,  advising  him 
nonish  Pace  not  to  make  a  fool  of  himself.^ 
b  in  the  spring  of  1521,  when  Henry  rushed  into  the  lists  against 
jr  so  eagerly,  the  Wittemberg  monk  was  not  only  attacking 
^ces,  and  seeking  to  reform  the  Romish  Church  and  the 
sh  theology  by  combating  the  errors  and  abuses  of  the  Pope 
16  clergy,  and  by  preaching  a  purer  Augustinian  doctrine  than 
>f  the  Schoolmen  ;  he  was  now  openly  denying  the  Dicine  in^titii- 
^  the  Papacy  itself.  The  Lutheran  revolution,  for  such  it  had 
)ecome,  had  assimied  the  dangerous  aspect  of  an  insurrection 
mder  the  Papal  authority — an  aspect  so  dangerous  that  it  all 
e  forced  itself  upon  the  notice  of  politicians  as  a  most  prominent 
ortentous  political  question.  The  moment  it  became  so  was 
oment  when  Henry  VIII.  rushed  into  the  combat  against  it. 
careful  attention  to  dates  will  make  this  point  clear.  The 
Bidl  against  Luther  was  issued  15th  Jime,  1520.  In  October, 
Luther  defiantly  published  his  "De  Captivitate  Babylonica 
riae,"  and  on  December  10,  burned  the  Pope's  Bull  outside 
lister  Gate  of  Wittemberg,  in  the  presence  of  the  Elbe  and  of 
>e.  In  January,  1521,  he  followed  up  these  acts  of  defiance 
a  pamphlet  against  the  "  Execrable  Bull  of  Antichrist,"  and 
came  his  summons  to  the  Diet  of  Worms.  On  the  7th 
1,  1521,  just  before  leaving  for  Worms,  Luther  sent  certain 
suts  to  Spalatin,  executed  by  Lucas  Connach,  which  he  said  had 
sent  by  the  artist  that  he  (Luther)  might  write  explanations 
'  them,  and  with  further  instructions  when  he  had  done  so,  to 
rd  them  to  Spalatin.  "  You  will  take  care  of  them,"  Luther 
!.  "  *  The  Antithesis  of  Christ  and  the  Pope,'  is  in  course  of 
cation, — a  good  book,  especially  for  the  laity."*  I  have  the 
lal  edition  of  this  pamphlet  before  me.  It  consists  of  thirteen 
.    At  every  opening  are  presented  in  contrast  two  woodcuts, 

(1)  No.  4,267. 

(2)  Eras.,  Epist.  ccccxyiii.  and  dcxxxv. 

(3)  Ibid.,  cclxv.  App. ;  Brewer,  iii.  99. 

(4)  Eras.,  Epist  ccIxzit.,  App. ;  Brewer,  ii.  4,005. 
(6)  De  Witte,  i.  671. 
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the  one  on  the  left  hand  page  representing  some  scene  in  the  Passion 
of  Christ,  that  on  the  right  hand  page  representing  in  contrast  a 
scene  in  the  Passion  of  Antichrist.  On  the  first  is  represented  on  one 
side  Christ  refusing  to  be  made  a  king,  and  fleeing  from  the  people, 
on  the  other  side  the  Pope  in  his  robes  and  triple  crown,  backed  bjr 
soldiers,  pole-axes,  and  cannon.  On  the  second,  Christ  mocked  wifli 
the  crown  of  thorns,  and  beaten  with  rods,  is  contrasted  with  the 
Pope  in  pontifical  robes,  on  the  throne  of  state.  On  the  third,  Christ 
kne(»Hng  to  wash  the  disciples'  feet  is  contrasted  with  the  Pope 
generously  permitting  his  kneeling  courtiers  to  kiss  his  sacred  toe. 
On  another,  Christ  sinking  under  the  burden  of  his  cross  is  contrasted 
with  the  Pope  carried  in  stato  upon  six  men's  shoulders.  On  another, 
the  antithesis  is  between  Christ  driving  the  money-changers  out  of 
the  temple,  and  the  Pope  selling  bidls  and  dispensations,  with  a  )iesf 
of  gold  on  the  table  before  him.  On  the  last,  the  Ascension  of  Christ 
escorted  by  angels  to  heaven,  is  contrasted  with  the  descent  of  the 
l^ope  into  hell,  escorted  by  horrible  hobgoblins,  worthy  of  the  imagi- 
nation of  Bunyan. 

Here,  then,  was  Luther,  on  the  eve  of  his  appearance  at  "Worms, 
preparing  for  publication  a  pamphlet  deliberately  intended  to  rouse 
up  the  laity  into  defiant  revolt  against  the  Divine  supremacy  of  the 
Pope.  And  in  strict  accordance  with  this,  only  a  few  weeks  later, 
on  the  24tli  of  March,  when  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  go  boldly  to 
Worms,  Luther  wrote  to  a  friend : — "  You  will  hear  sooner  than  I 
from  Worms,  what  they  do  about  me.  They  will  try  hard  to  make 
me  revoke  many  articles.  But  my  revocation  will  be  thk  I  I  once 
said  the  Pope  was  the  Vicar  of  Christ ;  now  I  revoke  that,  and  say, 
The  Pope  is  the  enemy  of  Christ,  and  the  Apostle  of  the  Devil ! "  ^ 

And  when  Luther,  a  few  weeks  after,  stood  before  the  Diet  it 
Worms — stood  before  the  Emperor  and  the  Papal  nuncio — ^the 
ground  he  took  was  consistent  with  what  he  had  said.  Li  his  famoas 
speech  at  the  Diet,  after  alluding  to  his  doctrinal  and  devotional 
works,  and  ofiering  to  retract  whatever  in  them  was  contrary  to 
Scripture,  he  emphatically  refused  to  retract  what  he  had  written 
against  the  Papacy,  on  the  groimd  that  were  he  to  do  so,  it  wonld 
be  like  "  throwing  both  doors  and  windows  right  open "  to  Eoffl€» 
to  the  injury  of  the  Grerman  nation.  And  in  his  Qerman  speech  he 
added  an  exclamation  most  characteristic  of  himself,  at  the  very  i<l* 
of  the  absurdity  of  its  being  thought  possible  that  he  could  retract 
anything  on  this  point — "  Oood  Ood,  what  a  great  cloak  qfickkd^ 
and  tyranny  shmid  I  bef"^  This  final  defiance  of  Rome  in  ^^^ 
presence  of  the  Papal  nuncio,  the  Emperor,  the  German  princes,  ^^ 

(1)  De  Witte,  i.  680. 
'  (2)  Fdrstermann'B  ''Urknndbach  eut  Geeduchte  derEvangelischenKirchen-BefonD** 
lion,"  vol.  i.,  p.  70.    Hamburg,  1842. 
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ambaasadors  of  the  great  European  Powers,  forming  at  once  the 
idest  point  in  the  heroic  life  of  Luther,  and  a  crisis  in  the  history 
opope,  waa  uttered  on  the  18th  of  April,  1521. 
ow  let  these  dates  be  compared  with  the  dates  of  Henry  VIII. 's 
torship,  80  far  as  they  can  be  traced  by  the  aid  of  Mr.  Brewer's 
ndar.  Apparently  the  first  allusion  to  Luther  in  English  State 
rra  was  the  information  from  the  Bishop  of  "Worcester,  the 
lish  Ambassador  at  Rome,  that  after  long  debates  the  Cardinals 
decided  on  the  28th  of  May,  1520,  to  issue  a  Bull,  declaring 
I  Martin  a  heretic.^  And  the  next  reference  to  the  subject  is 
d  January  21,  1521,^  when  Tunstal,  writing  to  Wolsey  from 
•mfl,  informs  him  that  Luther  "hath  written  a  book  since  his 
iemnation,  '  De  Capt.  Babylonica  Ecclesiae,'  "  (the  book  to  which 
ry  VIII.  replied),  and  he  added,  "  I  pray  God  keep  that  book 
of  England."  He  further  states,  "Luther  oftereth  if  the 
)eror  will  go  to  Rome  to  reform  the  Church,  to  bring  him 
000  men.  Whereunto  the  Emperor,  as  a  virtuous  prince,  will 
hearken." 

n  the  2nd  of  February,  1521,^  Spinelly  writes  incidentally  from 
rms  that  Charles  V.  considers  the  matter  of  Luther  as  "  of  great 
ortanee,  and  very  difficult  to  be  remedied  and  extincted." 
mg  the  State  papers  there  is  also  a  memorandum  ^  of  the  matters 
)me  before  the  Diet  at  "Worms,  in  which  it  is  stated  that,  "  The 
;  will  take  notice  of  the  boolcs  and  descriptions  made  by  Friar 
tin  Luther,  a  schismatic  against  the  Court  of  Rome,"  who  "  of 
E.  of  Saxony  and  other  princes  is  favoured."  On  the  8th  of 
ch,  Warham  complained  to  Wolsey,^  that  the  ministry  of 
)rd  was  becoming  infected  with  Lutheranism.  On  the  30th  of 
ch,  Cardinal  Campeggio  wrote  to  Wolsoy  from  Rome,^  urging  the 
f  to  write  to  the  Emperor,  "to  crush  this  pestilence  entirely,"  and 
was  followed  up  by  the  Cardinal  of  Medici  sending  to  England 
nr  of  "a  book  put  out  by  that  damnable  heretic,  for  which,  not 
book,  but  he  [Luther],  should  be  condemned  to  the  flames ; " 
Qg  that  "VVolsey  should  satisfy  the  Pope  in  this  matter,  and  that 
ry  should  send  an  ambassador  to  the  Emperor  and  urge  him 
race  in  this  good  cause.  The  Pope  also  "  complained  of  some 
lie  imperial  ambassadors  who  talk  of  the  Lutheran  heresy  as  if 
Qcemed  the  Pope  alone,  and  not  all  Christian  princes."  ^  On 
3rd  of  April  Warham  acknowledged  receipt  from  Wolsey  of 
!  Lutheran  books,"  rejoicing  "  that  England  has  so  orthodox  a 
reign."  ^    On  the  7th  of  April  Pace  wrote  to  Wolsey  that  the 

.  (1)  Brewer,  iii.  No.  847. 

(2)  Ibid.,  iii.,  App.  and  Preface,  p.  ccccxxxviii. 

(3)  Ibid.,  iii.  No.  1,156.  (4)  Ibid.,  iii.  No.  1,186. 

(6)  Ibid.,  iii  No.  1,193.  (6)  Ibid.,  iii.  No.  1,208. 

(7)  Ibid.,  iii.  No.  1,210.  (8)  Ibid.,  No.  1,218. 
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King  was  occupied  "  in  scribendo  contra  Luthemm,  as  I  do  conjec- 
ture." ^  And  on  the  16th  of  April  the  King's  book  was  to  be  ready 
"  in  a  few  days,"  and  "  such  as  be  appointed  to  examine  Luther's 
books  are  to  be  congregated  together  for  his  highness'  perceiving."' 

On  the  12th  May  Luther's  book  was  publicly  burned  at  St.  Paul's 
Cross.^  Finally,  on  the  21st  of  May,  a  few  days  after  the  execution  of 
BuchingJiam  (the  significance  of  which  fact  I  shall  point  out  by-and- 
bye),  Henry  wrote  to  the  Pope,*  telling  him  that  he  was  dedicating 
his  book  to  him,  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  by  this  date  it 
was  finished. 

So  that  Henry  VIII.  commenced  writing  his  book  within  a  few 
weeks  of  the  time  when  Lutheranism  was  first  reported  to  be  gaining 
a  dangerous  hold  in  England,  and  completed  it  within  a  few  weeks 
after  Luther's  final  defiance  of  the  Papal  authority  at  the  Diet  of 
Worms. 

Thus  the  coincidence  of  dates  would  make  it  seem  likely  that  the 
object  of  the  Royal  treatise  would  be  to  defend  the  Papal  supremacy 
against  further  attack.  Accordingly,  turning  to  the  contents  of  the 
book,  it  is  evident  that,  though  ostensibly  a  defence  mainly  of  the 
Seven  Sacraments,  its  prominent  practical  object  was  the  defence  of 
the  Papal  prerogative.  Henrj^  had  not  merely  chosen  to  display  his 
scholastic  learning  on  doctrinal  points.  He  had  gone  out  of  his  way  to 
support  the  divine  institution  and  authority  of  the  Papacy.  This  was 
the  point  which  struck  Sir  Thomas  More  when  Henry  first  showed 
him  the  work.  The  following  is  More's  own  accoimt  of  the  interview 
in  which  he  did  so  : — 

**  As  touching  ....  the  primacy  of  the  Pope  ....  Trouth  it  is,  that  as  I 
told  you  when  ye  denied  me  to  shew  you  what  I  thought  therein,  I  was  myself 
sometime  not  of  the  mind  that  the  piimacy  of  that  see  should  be  begun  by  the 
institution  of  God  until  I  read  in  that  matter  those  things  that  the  King's 
Highness  had  written  in  his  most  famous  book  against  the  heresies  of  Martin 
Luther.  At  the  first  reading  thereof  I  moved  the  King's  Highness  either  to 
leave  out  that  point  or  else  to  touch  it  more  slenderly,  for  doubt  of  such  things 
as  after  might  hap  to  fall  in  question  between  his  Highness  and  some  Pope,  as 
between  Princes  and  Popes  divers  times  have  done.  Whereunto  his  highness 
answered  me  that  he  would  in  no  wide  anything  mini  ah  of  that  matter,  of  which 
thing  his  Highness  showed  me  a  secret  cause  whereof  I  never  had  anything  heard 
before:'^ 

Thus  I  think  it  is  clear  from  the  concurrent  evidence — (1)  of  its 
connection  in  point  of  date  with  passing  events,  (2)  of  its  own  con- 
tents, and  (3)  of  the  objections  raised  by  Sir  Thomas  More,  and 
Henry's  reply  to  them,  that  Henry's  main  motive  in  writing  his  book 
was  not  his  zeal  against  heresy  in  the  abstract,  but  a  desire  at  this 
juncture   to   support  the   Papal   supremacy  in  particular.     If  any 

(1)  Brewer,  Ko.  1,220.  (2)  Ibid.,  No.  1,230. 

(3)  Ibid.,  No.  1,274.  (4)  Ibid.,  No.  1,297. 

(5)  More  to  Cromwell.    Roper,  Singer's  ed.,  App.,  p.  120. 
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further  evidence  were  needed  to  establisli  this  point,  it  surely  must 
be  found  in  the  remarkable  revelation  by  Henry  VIII.  to  More  of  a 
secret  cause,  of  which  he  had  never  heard  before,  why  he  had  chosen 
to  defend  the  Papal  supremacy  so  strongly,  and  the  still  more 
remarkable  fact  that  the  revelation  of  this  secret,  and  the  arguments 
used  by  Henry,  proved  the  turning  point  in  More's  own  mind,  and 
were  sufficiently  important  to  be  the  means,  so  to  speak,  of  his  con- 
version or  perversion  from  a  scepticism  of  the  divine  authority  of  the 
Papacy  into  a  belief  in  it,  the  honesty  of  which  was  eventually 
attesced  by  his  death. 

There  remains,  therefore,  this  double  problem  to  be  solved  : — 

1.  A  secret  motive  must  be  sought  for,  powerful  enough  to  explain 
Henry's  devotion  at  this  moment  of  his  life  to  the  Papal  supremacy. 

2.  This  motive  must  be  shown  to  be  one  which,  when  revealed  to 
More,  would  be  likely  to  produce  so  important  a  change  in  his 
views. 

Now  it  is  not  needful  to  search  far  away  for  a  paramount  reason 
why  Henry  VIII.  was  wedded,  at  this  moment  of  his  life  particu- 
larly, to  the  maintenance  of  the  Papal  supremacy  as  of  divine 
institution. 

Henry  VIII.  and  Catherine  had  had  several  children,  but  one  only 
had  survived — the  Princess  Mary,  an  infant  of  four  years  old. 
Henry  was  exceedingly  anxious  that  the  throne  of  England  should 
descend  upon  a  child  of  his,  and  on  this  one  child  depended  at  pre- 
sent the  realisation  of  his  hopes.  In  this  very  spring  of  1521,  while 
he  was  writing  against  Luther,  Henry  was  engaged  in  anxious 
diplomatic  correspondence  respecting  her  marriage.  There  were  two 
alternatives  before  him — either  to  marry  her  to  the  heir  of  the 
French  throne,  and  so  unite  the  French  and  English  kingdoms  into 
one  by  a  friendly  match,  rather  than  by  the  expensive  means  hereto- 
fore resorted  to  to  obtain  possession  of  his  "  very  true  patrimony 
and  inheritance  "  in  the  rival  kingdom ;  or,  secondly,  to  marry  her 
to  Charles  V.,  and  so  by  the  close  alliance  of  England  with  the 
empire  and  the  other  dominions  of  the  Emperor  to  produce  a  coali- 
tion capable  of  conquering,  or  at  least  keeping  in  check,  his  French 
rival. 

The  documents  abstracted  in  Mr.  Brewer's  Calendar  show  that 
he  was  in  fact  at  this  very  time  playing  a  double  game — offering  the 
hand  of  the  Princess  Mary  secretly  both  to  France  and  to  Charles. 
These  documents,  however,  show  pretty  clearly  that  whilst  thus 
trying,  with  Machiavellian  art,  to  secure  two  strings  to  his  bow, 
his  real  policy  at  this  period  was  to  strengthen  his  alliance  with 
Charles  rather  than  with  Francis.  The  alliance  with  Charles  was 
the  one  sure   to  be  most  popular  in  England,  and  therefore  most 

VOL.  III.   N.  s.  MM 
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likely  to  command  the  loyalty  of  Englisli  subjects  to  his  throne  and 
the  throne  of  his  daughter  in  case  she  should  succeed  him. 

Of  Henry's  anxiety  at  this  moment  respecting  the  succession  of 
Mary  in  the  event  of  his  having  no  son,  and  of  the  wakefulness  of 
his  eye  upon  the  least  symptoms  of  conspiracy  against  it,  ominous 
and  emphatic  proof  was  given  while  he  was  writing  his  book,  and 
within  a  few  days  of  its  completion,  by  the  execution  already  men- 
tioned of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who,  whether  guilty  or  not  of 
treason  against  the  king  and  Mary's  succession  (as  was  officially 
reported  by  Henry's  ambassadors  to  both  Francis  and  Charles),  was 
at  least  suspected  by  Henry  of  being  so.  To  a  Tudor  monarch 
such  a  suspicion  was  reason  enough  for  the  execution  of  a  man  who 
clearly  had  his  eye  upon  the  throne,  and  might  at  any  time  prove  a 
dangerous  rival  claimant  in  case  of  Henry's  death.^ 

The  anxiety  of  Henry  VIII.  to  conclude  the  matrimonial  alliance 
with  Charles  V.  at  this  juncture — i.e.,  in  the  spring  of  1521 — ^is 
clearly  evident  &om  the  tone  of  his  instructions  to  his  ambassadors.' 
It  was  moreover  an  alliance  requiring  the  most  delicate  and  secret 
handling,  for,  in  the  first  place,  Mary  being  already,  as  Henry 
expressed  it,  "honourably  disposed  in  France,"  it  was  needful  to 
observe  the  most  carefid  secrecy  in  offering  her  to  Charles.  "  We 
require  nothing  so  much,"  wrote  Henry,  "as  to  keep  the  matter 
secret,  and  but  few  of  our  Privy  Council  have  any  knowledge  of  it."* 
And  at  the  same  time  Henry  "  had  well  foreseen  that  the  Pope's 
dispensation  was  necessary  in  making  this  oath  for  alliance,  the 
parties  being  in  the  second  degree  of  consanguinity."  Therefore, 
wrote  Henry  to  Tunstal,  "there  should  be  inserted  an  express 
provision  binding  us  and  the  Emperor  not  to  conclude  any  defen- 
sive league  with  the  Pope,  unless  such  dispensation  be  first  granted 
under  seal,  which  shall  be  obtained  in  the  most  secret  manner.  The 
Pope  will  [then  either]  make  no  difficulty  [in  granting  the  dispensa- 
tion], or  he  will  lose  the  advantage  of  the  league."* 

Here,  therefore,  was  one  reason  why  Henry  was  anxious  that  the 
authority  of  the  Pope  to  grant  such  a  dispensation  should  be  upheld ; 
and  it  was  also  a  reason  why  ho  should  wish  to  place  the  Pope  under 
sufficient  obligations  to  himself  to  induce  him  to  grant  it.  And  as 
this  reason  was  one  "  known  only  to  some  of  th^  Prityy  Council,*'  it  is 
possible  that  it  may  have  formed  a  part  of  the  secret  reason  given  by 
Henry  to  More  for  his  zeal  in  defence  of  the  Papal  authority.     I  say 

(1)  It  is  significant,  also,  that,  amongst  the  scraps  of  conversation  reported  of 
Buckingham  which  are  taken  to  be  treasonable,  are  to  be  found  more  than  one  allusion 
to  the  death  of  Henry  and  Catherine's  children  as  a  divine  judgment  upon  them.  See 
Brewer's  preface,  iii.,  cxxx.,  note,  p.  id.  cxxxii. 

(2)  See  especially  Brewer,  iii.  No.  1,150.  Henry  VIIL  to  Tunstal  at  Worms, 
January,  1521. 

(3)  Brewer,  iii.  p.  425.  (4)  Brewer,  iii.  p.  423. 
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£1  part  of  the  secret  reason,  for,  firstly,  it  would  in  itself  hardly  be  an 
jEulequate  one ;  and,  secondly,  a  moment's  reflection  will  show  that 
enry's  anxiety  to  obtain  the  dispensation  for  this  particular  match 
only  in  itself  a  consequence  of  what  must  have  been  to  him  a 
greater  anxiety  to  uphold  the  validity  of  a  far  more  important 
^iispensation — that  by  virtue  of  which  alone  Catherine  was  his  lawful 
-^vife,  and  upon  which  alone  depended  the  legitimacy  of  his  only 
oliild,  and  her  consequent  right  of  succession  to  the  English  throne. 
IKnowing  Henry  VIII/s  anxiety  to  secure  the  succession  of  Mary, 
it  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  any  tie  by  which  any  sovereign  could 
"be  more  tightly  bound  to  support  the  Papal  supremacy  through  thick 
^md  thin  at  all  hazards  than  this  by  which  Henry  was  bound. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  when  the  dispensation  for  the  marriage 
of  Henry  and  Catherine  was  first  obtained,  it  was  considered  by 
:xnany  an  unwarrantable  stretch  of  the  Papal  prerogative.  Hall  men- 
^ons  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  those  of  the  cardinals  of 
IHome  who  were  divines,^  and  that  the  marriage  was  "  much  grumbled 
^t  at  the  beginning ;"  and  Lord  Herbert  goes  so  far  as  expressly  to 


"  Julius  the  more  readily  granted  the  dispensation,  as  he  could  not  be  igno- 
iKDt  that  all  the  children  which  should  be  gotten  betwixt  them  would  bo  firm  to 
'the  Papacy,  since  if  ever  they  renounced  the  Pope's  authority  they  would  dis- 
<3laim  the  power  by  which  themselves  were  made  legitimate."^ 

Except  upon  the  one  assumption  that  the  previous  marriage  with 
-Arthur  had  not  been  actually  consummated,  Henry's  marriage  could 
only  be  upheld  by  taking  very  high  ground,  and  upholding  the  Papal 
supremacy  as  a  Divine  authority. 

In  the  face  of  the  evidence  afterwards  adduced  in  connection  with 
IHenry's  divorce,  it  may  safely  be  stated  that  those  most  knowing 
"were  fully  assured  that  consummation  of  the  previous  marriage  had 
iaken  place.     But  for  obvious  reasons  a  mist  was  thrown  over  this 
3)oint ;    the  wording  of  the  Bull  was  made  purposely   ambiguous 
in  reference  to  it,  and  it  was  afterwards  alleged  that  a  brief  was 
subsequently  obtained,  or  forged,  to  confirm  the  dispensation  even  in 
the  case  of  consimimation  being  proved.     That  Henry  VII.  himself 
was  not  altogether  satisfied  with  its  validity  is  shown  by  the  intelli- 
gence given  by  Lopez  the  Portuguese  ambassador  to  his  royal  master 
as  early  as  October,  1505,  that  Henry  VII.  was  secretly  endeavouring 
to  obtain  for  his  son  the  daughter  of  Philip  of  Castile,  "  which  makes 
it  likely  that  the  marriage  with  the  Infanta  Catherine  will  be  undone, 
as  it  fceighs  much  on  his  conmnice^^  ^  and  this  is  confirmed  by  a  hint 
given  by  Cardinal  Hadrian  to  Henry  VII.  with  reference  to  a  similar 

(1)  Hall,  ed.  1548,  under  date  1509,  fol.  ii. 

(2)  Lord  Herbert's  Hist,  p.  8,  ed.  1649. 

(3)  Gairdner'fl  "  Letters  from  Henry  yil,;'  ii.  p.  117,  Oct.  1505. 
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report.^  In  1508,  similar  hints  are  discoverable  in  diplomatic  corre- 
spondence, together  with  doubts  whether  Henry  VIII.  himself  was 
inclined  towards  Catherine.^ 

When  therefore  Henry  VIII.  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  1509,  it 
is  to  be  observed  not  only  that  he  was  free  to  accept  or  reject  the 
marriage,  but  also  that  he  was  fully  aware  that  it  had  been  regarded 
as  of  doubtful  legality  from  the  first. 

With  his  eyes  wide  open  to  the  policy  and  the  impolicy  of  the 
step  he  was  asked  by  some  advisers  to  take,  and  by  others  to  shun,  he 
decided  to  rely  on  the  Papal  dispensation,  and  to  be  married  to 
Catherine.  To  relieve  the  step  from  its  main  difficulty,  the  Princess 
Catherine  was  made  "to  protest  herself  to  be  a  virgin,"^  and  the  mar- 
riage was  solemnised.  The  question  having  been  thus  again  discussed, 
and  the  ghost  once  more  laid,  it  was  natural  that  under  the  circum- 
stances popular  doubts  shoidd  be  thenceforth  lost  in  the  all  but 
universal  desire  of  the  nation  that  the  royal  pair  might  be  blessed 
with  issue,  and  thus  a  peaceful  succession  to  the  throne  be  secured. 

That  Henry  VIII.  himself  was  acting  fully  in  good  faith  in  the 
marriage  of  Catherine  can  hardly  be  doubted.  On  the  26th  July, 
1509,  he  wrote  to  his  father-in-law  Ferdinand  to  express  his  "  inex- 
pressible delight "  on  receiving  Ferdinand's  letter  in  which  the  latter 
had  sent  his  warm  congratulations,  and  had  graciously  commended 
Henry  for  having  "  consimimated  this  marriage,  and  rejected  all  other 
ladies  whatever  oflTered  him,"  and  in  this  reply  Henry  warmly  assured 
Ferdinand  of  his  filial  devotion,  and  of  the  "  sincere  love  which  we 
have  to  the  most  serene  queen  our  wife ;  yea  verily  her  excellent 
virtues  so  daily  more  and  more  appear,  flourish,  and  increase,  that 
even  though  we  had  been  free  till  now,  we  would  choose  her  for  our 
wife  before  all  others."* 

And  if  this  marriage  was  concluded  by  Henry  VIII.  in  perfect 
good  faith,  and  if  he  had  continued  true  to  Catherine  so  many  years, 
hoping  as  it  were  against  hope,  and  notwithstanding  the  death  of  so 
many  of  their  children  one  after  another,  it  is  obvious  that,  after  the 
birth  of  the  Princess  Mary  in  1516,  he  would  be  probably  less 
inclined  than  ever  to  entertain  scruples  which  would  be  so  manifesdy 
against  his  interests.  Yet  it  was  at  this  moment  when  Henry  must 
have  been  most  anxious  that  the  question  should  rest  in  peace,  and 
never  be  disturbed  again,  that  Luther  made  his  attack  upon  Roman 
prerogative,  and  that,  if  we  may  believe  Lord  Herbert,  in  consequence  of 
the  question  of  the  "  authority  and  extent  of  the  papal  jurisdiction" 
being  raised  by  Luther  and  others,  the  question  of  the  validity  of 

(1)  Gairdner's  "  Letters  from  Henry  VII.,"  i.  pp.  247,  248. 

(2)  14th  June,  1508.     Provost  of  Cassel  to  Margaret  of  Saxony.     Ibid.,  i.  p.  347. 

(3)  Ix)rd  Herbert's  Hist,  p.  7,  ed.  1649. 

(4)  Brewer,  i.  338.    Mr.  Brewer  has  kindly  furnished  xne  with  this  letter  in  ixtsHM 
from  the  £gertoa  MS.,  616,  No.  35. 
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118  n/s  dispensation  was  raised  again  and  privately  questioned  in 
land.^ 

or  must  it  be  assumed  that  because  no  evidence  of  the  correctness 
lis  assertion  appears  in  the  documents  abstracted  in  Mr.  Brewer's 
idar,  therefore  Lord  Herbert  had  no  valid  authority  for  it,  seeing 
first,  Mr.  Brewer  points  out  he  had  access  to  documents  which 
t  not  come  down  to  us,  and  second,  so  long  as  the  king  remained 
to  Catherine,  the  question  would  not  be  likely  to  be  mooted  in 
public  dispatches.  It  is  quite  possible  that  further  light  may 
up  hereafter  in  papers  connected  with  the  divorce  which  may 
rectly  prove  its  correctness.  And  it  is  by  no  means  impossible 
the  question  did  become  privately  discussed  while  Henry  was 
bg  his  book  against  Luther,  in  connection  with  the  negotiations 
the  match  between  Mary  and  Charles.  It  may  even  have  been 
bed  by  Charles  himself  or  his  counsellors;  for  while  Henry, 
)ugh  anxious  to  secure  the  marriage  with  Charles,  was  playing 
and  loose  at  the  same  moment  with  France,  Charles  in  his  turn 
likewise  playing  fast  and  loose  with  Henry,  and  although  closely 
ed  to  Catherine,  was  capable  of  any  perfidy  against  her  which 
it  favour  his  own  selfish  ends.  In  May,  1521,  reports  came  to 
ry  that  Charles  was  secretly  getting  a  dispensation  for  his  mar- 
5,  not  with  Mary,  but  with  the  Portuguese  princess^  and  this  report 
3  through  Francis  I.,  who  at  the  same  time  was  also  beginning  to 
nrind  of  the  proposed  alliance  between  Charles  and  the  English 
cess.  The  faithlessness  of  Charles  was  almost  beyond  belief.  If 
might  choose  which  of  his  lies  to  believe,  I  think  Mr.  Brewer  is 
t  in  thinking  that  from  first  to  last  his  real  leanings  were  in 
ur  of  an  alliance  with  Portugal ;  that  being  the  alliance  most 
liar  with  his  Spanish  coimsellors,  while  the  English  alliance  was 
distasteful  to  them.  And  if  this  were  so,  then  the  startling  and 
3rto  disregarded  assertion  of  Foxe,  followed  by  Speed  in  his 
>ry,  that  doubts  respecting  the  legitimacy  of  Mary  were  first 
ed  by  the  Spanish  counsellors  in  order  to  frustrate  the  match,  so 
isteful  to  them,  which  was  projected  between  her  and  their  prince, 
not  after  all  be  wholly  without  a  foundation  in  facts.^ 
oxe  says  that  the  marriage- 
continued  as  lawful,  without  any  doubt  or  scruple,  the  space  near  of  twenty 
I,  till  about  the  time  that  a  certain  doubt  began  first  to  be  moved  hy  the 
tarda  themselves  of  the  Emperor's  Council,  anno  1523,  at  what  time  Charles 
'inperor  being  here  in  England  promised  to  marry  the  Lady  Mary,  daughter 
>  King  of  England,  with  the  which  promise  the  Spaniards  themselves  were 
^ell  contented,  objecting  this  among  many  other  causes  that  the  said  Lady 
"Was  begotten  of  the  King  of  England  by  his  brother's  wife.**' 


EjQrd  Herbert's  Hist,  ed.  1649,  p.  215.  (2)  Brewer,  Nob.  1,2S3  and  1,303. 

(3)  Fox,  ed.  1597,  p.  597. 
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Charles  V.  married  Lady  Isabel  gf  Portugal  in  1526. 

Bewildering  as  the  mazes  of  dishonest  diplomacy  may  be,  I  think 
I  have  been  able  to  show,  by  the  coincidence  of  dates,  that  just 
before,  and  while  Henry  VIII.  was  writing  his  book,  Ist,  his  anxiety 
to  secure  the  succession  of  Mary  was  prominently  evinced,  both  in 
his  diplomatic  correspondence  in  connection  with  the  match  between 
Mary  and  Charles,  and  also  in  his  execution  of  Buckingham ;  and, 
2nd.,  the  question  of  the  validity  of  his  own  marriage  and  of  Mary's 
legitimacy  had  probably  been  privately  mooted  again,  in  conse- 
quence of  Luther's  attack  upon  the  Papal  authority.  If  this  be 
granted,  Henry,  knowing  that  the  validity  of  his  own  marriage 
and  Mary's  legitimacy  depended  upon  the  validity  of  the  Papal 
power  of  dispensation,  would  be  likely  to  regard  the  attack  of  Luther 
upon  the  Papal  power,  when  in  1521  it  assumed  so  dangerous  an 
attitude,  as  a  question  of  personal  importance  to  himself.  He  had, 
indeed,  abimdant  reason  to  insert  in  his  book  against  Luther 
passages  which  appeared  unwisely  strong  to  the  mind  of  Sir  Thomas 
More,  as  yet  uninitiated  into  royal  secrecy,  and  at  the  same  time 
sceptical  of  the  divine  authority  of  tne  Papal  jurisdiction.  What, 
then,  was  this  "secret  cause"  of  which  More  "had  never  heard 
before,"  and  which,  when  divulged,  proved  the  turning-point  in  his 
views  on  this  subject  P 

The  conjecture  may  at  least  be  hazarded  that  it  also  related  to  the 
king's  marriage.  It  is  not  only  possible,  but  also  most  probable, 
that  More,  relying  upon  Catherine's  assertion  previous  to  her 
marriage,  shared  in  the  popular  view  that  the  impediment  to  the 
marriage  was  one  merely  of  ecclesiastical  law,  and  not  an  impedi- 
ment jure  Divino.  And  it  is  obvious  that  in  this  popular  view  of 
the  nature  of  the  impediment  it  was  one  which  the  Pope  could 
well  be  considered  as  able  to  dispense  with  by  virtue  of  the  power 
vested,  in  him  by  the  common  consent  of  Christendom,  whether  the 
Papal  supremacy  were  of  Divine  institution  or  not.  The  secret 
which  Henry  divulged  to  More  may  therefore  have  been,  what 
afterwards  became  the  ground  of  the  divorce,  viz.,  that  the  previous 
marriage  with  Prince  Arthur  having  been  consummated  was  an 
impediment  ywre  Divino,  and,  consequently,  could  not  be  dispensed 
with  by  the  Pope  unless  the  Papal  power  of  dispensation  were  held 
to  be  aho  Jure  Divino} 

In  entertaining  doubts  whether  the  Papacy  was  of  Divine  institu- 
tion, and  in  innocently  publishing  them  in  his  "  Utopia,"  it  had 
probably  never  occurred  to  More  that  the  question  was  one  of  such 
practical  moment.  Apart  from  the  esteem  for  Queen  Catherine, 
which  he  shared  with  Erasmus,  he  was  likely  to  shrink  back  startled 

(1)  See  Wordsworth's  "Ecclesiastical  Biography,"  ii.  pp.  123, 127;  and  also  Lord 
Herbert's  account  of  the  proceedings  in  connection  with  the  diyorce. 
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rith  horror  at  the  very  idea  wliicli  the  disclosure  of  such  a  secret 
lay  haye  first  put  into  his  mind,  that  the  denial  of  the  Divine 
istitution  of  the  Papal  authority  would  carry  with  it  the  denial 
f  the  validity  of  the  king's  marriage  and  the  legitimacy  of  the 
eiress-apparent  to  the  English  throne.  It  is  obvious,  also,  that  the 
enial  of  the  Papal  power  of  dispensation  would  introduce  in  the 
aine  way  elements  of  domestic  discord  and  misery  into  many 
•rivate  houses,  as  well  as  into  the  royal  palace.  The  statute 
:5  Henry  VIII.,  c.  22,  by  which  Henry's  marriage  with  Catherine 
ras  declared  void  ab  initio,  also  contained  a  provision  applying 
emorselessly  to  every  such  imlawM  marriage,  and  declaring  ''  that 
ho  children  proceeding  and  procreate  under  suche  unlawful  mar- 
iage  shall  not  be  lawfull  ne  legittymate ;  any  foren  lawes,  licences, 
lispensations,  or  other  thyng  or  thynges  to  the  contrarye  thereof, 
lot  withstondyng.''  As  a  virtuous  man,  and  a  patriotic  states- 
man, he  must  have  shuddered  when  the  momentous  consequence 
>f  such  a  result  to  Catherine,  to  the  king,  and  to  England 
irst  burst  in  upon  his  thoughts;  and  viewed  in  this  light,  I 
think  it  may  well  be  conceived  how  this  matter  of  the  king's 
book  in  its  connection  with  the  king's  secret  motive  for  writing  it, 
confided  by  himself  at  this  jimcture  to  Sir  Thomas  More,  may  have 
proved  the  turning-point  in  his  views  upon  the  Papal  supremacy, 
and  the  commencement  of  that  reaction  in  his  mind  which  he  him- 
self declared  dated  back  to  this  matter  of  the  king's  book,  and  which 
ended  in  the  painful  transformation,  little  by  little,  of  the  Utopian 
advocate  of  religious  toleration  into  a  persecutor,  and  of  the  satirist 
of  Papal  absurdities  into  the  writer  of  ponderous  folios  in  their 
honest,  although  almost  indiscriminate,  defence. 

Frederic  Seebohm. 


STRAY  CHAPTERS  FROM  A  FORTHCOMING  WORK  ON 

LABOUR. 

VI. 

Ways  and  Means  of  Trades*  Unions — (^Concluded). 

How  the  power  which,  in  one  or  other  of  the  modes  indicated  in  the 
last  chapter,  an  unionist  executory  is  permitted  to  acquire,  may  he 
used  for  the  coercion  or  persecution  of  refractory  unionists  may  he 
easily  imagined,  and  not  the  less  easily  because,  as  is  frequently 
objected,  the  persons  supposed  to  be  coerced  are  members  of  the 
body  from  which  is  derived  whatever  power,  coercive  or  other,  the 
executory  possess.  Such  an  executory,  in  dealing  with  recusants,  has 
generally  a  majority  of  loyal  adherents  at  its  back — a  majority  some- 
times zealously  active,  sometimes  only  passively  acquiescent,  but  in 
either  case  affording  powerful  support,  physical  or  moral,  or  both,  to 
the  constituted  authorities.  Thus  backed,  the  latter  need  be  at  no  loss 
how  to  make  their  power  felt.  In  the  prosecution  of  any  policy  of 
which  the  bulk  of  the  society  have  formally  approved,  the  bulk  of  the 
society  naturally  go  with  them,  sanctioning,  as  a  matter  of  course,  when 
any  recognised  regulation  is  broken,  infliction  of  the  pimishment  for 
that  case  made  and  provided — pecuniary  fine,  probably,  or  expulsion, 
if  persistent  contumacy  seem  to  demand  so  extreiiie  a  penalty.  But 
even  though  no  established  law  be  infringed,  and  even  though  luke- 
wammess  in  the  common  cause,  or  non-unionist  proclivities  be  the 
worst  delinquencies  to  be  corrected,  popular  opinion  will  be  apt  to 
wink  at  the  adoption  of  various  irregular  modes  of  making  the 
offenders  sensible  of  the  general  displeasure.  And  imionist  authori- 
ties are  in  possession  of  the  full  average  amount  of  official  facilities 
for  annoying  opponents  and  rewarding  adherents.  It  is  to  them 
that  large  employers  in  want  of  hands  commonly  apply.  They  can 
therefore  assist  men  in  getting  work,  or  prevent  their  getting  it,  or 
they  can  secure  good  employment  to  some,  and  leave  to  others  only 
Euch  service  as  would  be  sure  to  be  refused  if  there  were  any  choice. 
In  their  gift  are  delegateships,  and  other  paid  agencies,  appointments 
greatly  coveted  by  imionists  of  a  peripatetic  disposition,  or  with  a 
taste  for  diplomacy — just  the  persons,  by  the  way,  most  likely  to 
become  troublesome  rivals  to  those  in  power  if  not  conciliated.  In 
their  keeping,  too,  is  the  box  which  furnishes  the  subsistence  allow- 
ances of  men  out  of  work,  and  in  the  distribution  of  whose  contents 
favoured  idlers  may  easily  be  permitted  to  obtain  more  than  their 
due  shares.     A  witness  before  the  late  Sheffield  Commission  avowed 
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B  had  been  "  on  the  box  '*  for  four  years  continuously,  drawing 
rly  17«.  6rf.  a-week,  and  doing  nothing  aU  the  time  but  what 
>x  keepers  bade  him.  ''And  it  wam't  bad  wage  neither/' 
he  jocosely.  Many  of  this  fellow's  mates — ^no  less  than  eighty, 
1 — ^had  been  permitted  to  do  the  like.  From  the  same  box 
service  money  in  a  variety  of  other  shapes  can  as  easily  be 

by  those  who  have  the  charge  of  it.  Should,  then,  these  be 
)d  towards  persecution,  they  need  not  refrain  for  want  of 
[e  instruments  to  carry  out  their  plans.  No  association  held 
er  by  a  common  creed,  social,  political,  or  religious,  is  ever 
it  its  zealots  and  ruffians,  and  its  mixtures  of  both,  and  trades* 
t  have  quite  an  average  proportion  of  all  three  descriptions, 
ive  now  positive  evidence,  and  if  we  had  not,  we  might  still  be 
;  equally  sure,  that  in  every  large  body  of  trades'  unionists,  in- 
als  may  be  foimd  as  ready  as  Italian  Carbonari  or  Irish  Kiband- 
)  do  whatever  their  leaders  require  and  will  pay  for. 
m  what  has  been  said,  it  is  clear  that  imionist  executories  have 
3  requisite  capacity  for  practising  the  compulsion  with  which 
t  belief  charges  them.  It  is  moreover  certain  that  they  all  do 
[y  practise  it  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  the  precise  extent 
ling  in  each  instance  partly  on  the  collective  character  of  the 
liar  imion  concerned,  partly  on  the  separate  characters  of  the 
8t  officers,  both  of  which  conditions  vary  immensely  in  different 

Trades'  unions  differ  from  each  other  not  more  in  magnitude 
n  every  other  attribute.  In  moral  sentiments  and  in  all  the 
rd  manifestations  thereof,  their  range  embraces  every  grada- 
rom  the  decorous  sobriety  of  the  Amalgamated  Engineers  or 
iters,  to  the  fiendish  excesses  of  the  Sheffield  Saw  Grinders. 
IS  of  the  aggregate  associations,  so  likewise,  or  rather  more 
lly,  of  the  individual  associates,  between  whom  the  shades  of 
uce  are  more  niunerous  still.  No  one  can  have  had  extensive 
mrae  with  unionist  functionaries  without  having  met  with 
amongst  them  as  honourable  and  upright,  and,  in  proportion 
Ir  opportunities,  as  intelligent  men  as  any  living.  No  one,  on 
ler  hand,  with  any  experience  of  life,  can  doubt  that  among 
B  at  once  so  much  trusted  and  exposed  to  so  much  temptation, 
nust  be  plenty,  also,  of  arrant  knaves.  Many  of  them  are  pro- 
as Mr.  Harrison  says,  ''  the  best  workmen  as  well  as  the  best 
i  all  respects  "  of  their  several  trades,  and  in  addition  to  this 
1  commendation,  they  often  deserve  the  special  praise  bestowed 
hem  by  the  same  writer  as  "  honest,  sensible  men  of  business, 
d  character  and  ability,  going  through  much  of  hard  clerk's 
3  and  reports"  for  very  scanty  remuneration.  But  though 
od  often  deserve  all  the  good  that  has  been  said  of  them,  the 
ite  as  often  are  as  bad  as  bad  can  be,  noisy,  greedy  dema- 
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gogues,  "  all  tongue  and  siomach/'  getting  into  office  by  dint  of  rant 
and  cant,  and  seeking  it  only  for  the  sake  of  its  loaves  and  fishes,  its 
beer  and  brandy-and- water,  its  petty  state  and  privileged  laziness, 
and  the  facilities  it  affords  for  embezzlement  and  peculation.  Of 
such  lures  to  low  ambition  there  is  generally  no  lack.  The  bare 
official  salaries  are  indeed  invariably  small.  The  Engineers,  whose 
society  is  probably  as  liberal  as  any,  give  only  twenty-five  shillings 
a-year  to  some  of  their  branch  secretaries,  and  less  than  ten  guineas 
to  those  best  paid.  The  general  secretary  of  the  Amalgamated  Car- 
penters gets  £130  a-year.  To  members  of  their  central  executive 
committee  the  Engineers  allow  eighteen  pence  each  for  an  ordinary 
evening  attendance.  These  moderate  rates,  however,  may  be 
materially  supplemented  by  extraordinary  additions.  For  atten- 
dance at  a  day  meeting  an  Engineers'  committee-man  gets  the  full 
equivalent  of  his  usual  wages,  plus  5s.  or  7s.  6^.,  according  to  the 
distance  he  may  have  had  to  come.  A  delegate  of  the  same  society 
on  deputation  gets,  over  and  above  both  his  usual  wages  and  his 
actual  travelling  expenses,  7s.  a  day  for  "expenses."  The  year 
before  last  the  Sheffield  Operative  Bricklayers  held  a  meeting  of 
delegates  to  revise  laws.  It  sat  for  a  fortnight,  and  cost  the  society 
£1,088,  each  member  receiving  eleven  shillings  and  sixpence  a 
day,  besides  money  for  lodging  and  railway  fares,  and  sixpence  a 
day  for  refreshments.  Some  five-and-twenty  years  ago  a  working- 
class  friend  of  mine,  then  a  weaver's  boy,  was  sitting  in  a  book- 
seller's shop  at  Stockport  waiting  for  a  parcel,  when  another  cus- 
tomer entering,  was  greeted  by  the  shopman  with  the  words,  "Well, 
Jack,  what  art  doing  now  ?"  "Oh  !  I'm  delegate  for  Preston  strike," 
was  Jack's  reply.  "And  that  pays  better  nor  weaving,  I'll  be 
boimd,"  rejoins  the  first.  "And  so  the  Preston  lads  be  out  still, 
ay?"  "Ay,  that  they  be,"  answers  the  other,  "and,  by  Gt — d,  I 
don't  mean  'em  to  go  in  again  as  long  as  they  gie  me  my  two 
guineas  a  week  and  my  travelling  expenses."  Then,  though  in 
every  union  there  is  plenty  of  office  business  to  be  done,  it  is  in 
general  very  unequally  distributed  among  those  who  are  supposed 
to  have  the  doing  of  it.  "  What  are  the  duties  of  a  conmiittee- 
man?"  was  asked  by  the  Sheffield  Commissioners  of  a  witness  who 
had  been  serving  for  sixteen  weeks  in  that  capacity.  Witness 
"  didn't  know."  "  What  did  you  do  yourself?"  "  I  sat  still  and 
supped  ale."  "  What  did  the  others  do  ?"  "  Many  of  them  supped 
ale,  too."  At  the  particular  meeting  about  which  the  witness  was 
being  questioned,  he  had,  he  said,  signed  a  paper  drawn  up  by 
the  secretary,  but  he  had  not  read  it,  nor  heard  it  read,  nor  did 
he  know  what  was  in  it.  "  Had,  then,  committee-men  no  duties 
beside  that  of  supping  ale?"  Deponent  couldn't  say ;  during  his 
sixteen  weeks  of  office  he  had  not  discovered  any.  On  this  last 
point  some  additional  light  might  perhaps  have  been  thrown  if  * 
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aahire  operatiye  instead  of  a  Sheffield  artisan  had  been  under 
inationy  and  if  it  be  true,  as  I  have  been  credibly  informed, 
during  the  great  Preston  strike,  the  deputies  from  the  central 
dittee  denied  themselves  the  public  use  of  ale,  and  bound  them- 
B  under  penalty  not  to  drink  any  liquor  less  "  respectable ''  than 
ly.  As  for  the  probity  of  gentry  of  this  description,  that,  there 
be  no  breach  of  charity  in  presuming,  to  be  in  about  inverse 
to  their  self-indulgent  propensities.  One  of  our  principal 
B  of  so-called  justice  has  latterly  pronoimced  fraud  and  robbery 
0  be  crimes  when  committed  against  trades'  unions,  thereby,  as 
re,  giving  public  notice  that  those  associations  may  hencefor- 
be  cheated  and  pillaged  with  impunity.  How  trades'  imions 
lienceforward  fare,  after  having  been  thus  formally  outlawed,  is 
«tion  which  may  well  cause  them  much  anxiety,  for  even  while 
mpposed  to  be  under  ordinary  legal  protection,  they  were  already 
iently  exposed  to  depredation.  Even  the  Amalgamated  Car- 
srs  have  suffered  seriously  from  the  dishonesty  of  their  trustees 
)ther  officers ;  and  when  all  the  precautions  of  the  best  regulated 
ties  did  not  save  them  from  loss  from  this  cause,  the  more  negli- 
societies  of  course  did  not  escape.  Against  one  of  them  frauds 
e  amoimt  of  £640  are  recorded  to  have  been  committed  in  one 
Ab  may  readily  be  imagined,  little  security  against  the  faithless- 
of  unionist  ftmctionaries  is  afforded  by  the  obligation  imposed  on 
.of  furnishing  periodical  balance-sheets.  Some  of  the  concoctors 
lose  documents  are  evidently  adepts  at  the  peculiar  branch  of 
ery  which  the  business  requires,  perfectly  understanding  how 
lake  an  account  balance  by  omitting  receipts  on  one  side  or 
ting  imaginary  disbursements  on  the  other,  or  by  entering 
J  of  both  sorts  on  both  sides  indiscriminately.  The  results  of 
method  of  book-keeping  are  indeed  liable  to  subsequent  audit, 
his  is  an  ordeal  as  to  which  accountants  who  nominate  their  own 
iors  have  no  need  to  be  apprehensive.  Besides,  if  falsification 
ocTunents  should  seem  likely  to  be  insufficient,  other  more  deci- 
modes  of  screening  pecuniary  misappropriations  can  be  resorted 
Cases  have  occurred  of  suspected  treasurers  being  required 
-night  to  bank  on  the  following  morning  the  sums  which 
rding  to  their  books  ought  to  be  in  their  hands,  and  of  their 
es  being  burnt  down,  or  broken  into  and  robbed  during  the 
•vaL  Secretaries  have  not  scrupled  at  a  pinch  to  tear  from  their 
srs  inconveniently  communicative  pages,  and  by  one  of  them 
Qgenious  expedient  was  adopted  of  letting  his  book  fall  into  the 
and  leaving  it  there  until  consumed,  because,  as  he  pleaded 
wards  in  excuse,  as  there  were  no  tongs  in  the  room  he  might 
burnt  his  fingers  if  he  had  attempted  to  remove  it.  Tricks 
tihesey  it  need  scarcely  be  said,  are  played  only  by  fellows  at  the 
bottom  of  that  scale  of  executive  morality,  at  the  top  of  which 
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stand  the  specimen  functionaries  of  whom  honourable  mention  was  jiut 
now  made.  The  space  between  the  two  extremes  is  occupied  by  an 
intermediate  set  more  numerous  than  both  the  others  united,  and  as 
much  superior  in  character  to  those  below  as  inferior  to  those  above. 
Its  members  are  selected  for  office,  not  indeed  without  reference  to 
their  official  qualifications,  but  with  considerable  reference  also  to 
other  recommendations,  among  which,  by  all  accounts,  conTiyial 
'  qualities  figure  conspicuously.  It  is  perhaps  indispensable  that  they 
should  have  scholarship  enough  to  be  able  to  draw  up  a  plausible 
report  or  a  flaming  manifesto,  but  it  adds  greatly  to  their  credit  to 
be  known  also  as  jolly  companions,  discreetly  merry  over  their  cups, 
and  able  to  sing  a  good  song  and  tell  a  good  story.  Unionist  func- 
tionaries are,  in  short,  susceptible  of  the  usual  tripartite  classification 
of  some  good,  some  bad,  and  many  indifferent.  The  worst  of  them 
shrink  from  no  means  of  accomplishing  a  desired  end.  The  many 
middling,  though  much  more  scrupulous,  not  seldom  play  sufficiently 
fantastic  tricks  with  the  authority  in  which  they  are  dressed,  and  even 
the  select  few  whose  habitual  sobriety  and  decorum  contrast  most 
favourably  with  the  excesses  and  vagaries  of  the  others,  are  not 
absolutely  unimpeachable  on  the  same  score.  For  the  best  of  them 
are  after  all  but  men.  That  great  labouring  class  from  which  all 
imionists,  good  and  bad,  are  drawn,  is,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  justly  insists, 
"  our  own  flesh  and  blood,"  consisting  of  men  of  like  passions  with 
ourselves,  liable  to  be  tempted  at  all  points  just  as  we  are,  and  not 
less  liable  to  yield  to  temptation.  Even  working  men's  native 
instincts  will  not  always  serve  them  as  infallible  guides.  Their 
"bright  powers  of  sympathy"  are  not  always  an  adequate  drag 
upon  their  "ready  powers  of  action."  Self-interest  will  now  and 
again  warp  their  judgment,  self-importance  puff  them  up,  gusts  of 
passion  carry  them  away.  In  seasons  of  extraordinary  ferment,  dur- 
ing the  excitement  of  a  strike,  or  the  provocation  of  a  lock-out,  even 
the  most  exemplary  of  unionist  functionaries,  being  himian,  relax 
somewhat  their  ordinary  exemplariness. 

Here  it  mtiy  be  useful,  parenthetically,  to  advert  to  a  suspicion 
somewhat  prevalent  with  respect  to  unionist  functionaries — that,  viz., 
of  their  instigating  or  fomenting  strikes  from  personal  motives.  I 
believe  that  for  any  charge  of  the  kind  there  is  much  less  foundation 
than  is  commonly  supposed,  and  none  at  all  so  far  as  unions  of  the 
first  rank  are  concerned.  These  seldom,  if  ever,  have  a  general 
strike,  and  the  management  of  their  local  strikes  is  usually  assumed, 
not  by  the  central,  but  by  the  branch  authorities.  Before  a  strike 
can  be  "legally"  commenced,  the  former  must  indeed  have  given 
their  consent;  but  when  they  have  consented,  their  share  in  the 
affair  may  almost  be  said  to  cease,  the  conduct  of  active  operations, 
and  all  the  honour  and  glory  thence  accruing,  being  monopolised  by 
some  little  knot  of  local  officers.     These  it  is  who  hold  cabinet 
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ooancflfl  or  public  levees  in  ale-houses,  preside  over  large  open-air 
giiheringSy  meet  their  late  masters  on  equal  terms  at  conferences, 
iiki  see  their  names  and  speeches  printed  next  morning  in  the 
eoontjr  newspapers,  while  the  central  authorities  remain  apart  in 
mmoticed  obscurity,  without  other  part  in  what  is  going  on  than 
flit  of  making  grants  in  its  aid  from  the  central  treasury.  This 
ma.  scarcely  be  supposed  to  be  an  occupation  much  to  their  taste. 
Bicy  take  a  natural  pride  in  the  wealth  of  their  society,  and  do 
not  like  to  see  it  wasted,  and  experience  has  taught  them  that,  even 
ulieii  there  is  an  object  worth  striking  for,  a  strike  is  a  very  wasteful 
Bode  of  attaining  it.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  executory  of  any 
one  of  the  larger  trades'  imions,  instead  of  being  the  most  bellicose, 
ii  commonly  the  most  pacific  section  of  the  whole  community. 
buAead  of  originating  strikes,  it  sanctions  them  only  as  a  last 
tmmrce,  and  systematically  discountenances  them  when  either  the 
vetext  seems  inadequate  or  the  time  unseasonable.  Continually 
i  will  be  found  remonstrating  with  a  branch  eager  to  fight,  telling 
be  latter,  either  that  its  demand  is  unreasonable  or  that  its 
rierance  is  one  that  the  society  cannot  recognise,  or  that  other 
nnehes  are  more  aggrieved  and  must  have  their  turns  first,  or  that 
lough  its  case  is  a  good  one,  the  society  have  a  heavy  strike  already 
L  liand  or  impending.  "  At  least  twenty  times  in  as  many  months,'' 
^B  Mr.  Allan,  of  the  Amalgamated  Engineers,  ''  we  have  recom- 
imded  that  a  strike  should  not  take  place."  ''About  one-third," 
^B  Mr.  Applegarth,  of  the  Amalgamated  Carpenters,  "of  the 
pplications  made  to  us  to  strike  during  the  last  four  years  have 
Mi  refused."  *'  Our  parent  society,"  says  Mr.  Macdonald,  of  the 
[ease  Painters'  Alliance,  "never  originated  a  strike,  but  it  has 
bopped  many." 

*TIie  same  pacifying  considerations  exert  a  similar  though  less 
owerfbl  influence  on  the  presiding  functionaries  of  unions  of  the 
Boond  or  provincial  class.  The  largest  of  these  is  not  so  large  as  to 
verent  all  its  branches  from  engaging  simultaneously  in  one  general 
trike,  of  which  the  central  authority  would  naturally  take  the 
ixBction,  or  to  prevent  the  same  authority  from  exercising  imme- 
Bate  supervision  over  every  local  strike.  That  authority,  there- 
over 18  affected  in  only  a  lesser  degree  by  the  personal  motives 
^liicli  the  chief  authority  of  a  national  union  has  for  discouraging 
liikesy  and  the  recent  case  of  the  Staffordshire  Puddlers  may  be  cited 
•  one  in  which  action  on  the  part  of  the  central  executory  was 
^Udoabtedly  the  exciting  cause  of  the  strike  of  a  large  portion  of 
he  men.  One  remarkable  feature  of  this  case  was  that  when 
lie  Puddlers  of  the  northern  division  of  the  county,  having  first 
IRied  out  in  compliance  with  a  notice  from  head -quarters,  presently 
terwards  got  an  order  to  turn  in  again,  they  refused  to  obey.  The 
idetm  had  in  this  instance  forgotten  something  of  their  usual  tact. 
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and  the  men  took  huff  at  being  so  plainly  given  to  understand  that 
they  were  supposed  to  have  no  more  will  of  their  own  than  so  many 
sheep. 

It  is,  however,  to  the  heads  of  imions  of  the  third  or  urban  class 
that  the  charge  of  fostering  industrial  strife  is  least  likely  to  be 
altogether  inapplicable.  These  naturally  undertake  the  management 
of  every  strike  that  takes  place  within  their  narrow  jurisdiction. 
They  like  its  bustle  and  excitement;  taking  the  lead  in  it  tickles 
their  vanity.  All  the  money  spent  upon  it  passes  through  their 
hands.  They  have  no  reason,  therefore,  for  being  averse  to  a  strike 
on  their  own  account,  and  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  they  may  now 
and  then  be  tempted  to  get  one  up,  perhaps  to  gratify  a  grudge 
against  an  obnoxious  employer,  perhaps  for  the  sake  of  the  additional 
emoluments  and  importance  which  they  will  obtain  in  consequence^ 
perhaps  out  of  the  mere  wantonness  of  conscious  strength.  Yet 
even  in  these  smaller  societies  it  is  certainly  only  exceptionally  that 
strikes  are  initiated  by  the  constituted  authorities.  More  commonly 
they  originate  with  the  men  themselves,  springing  out  of  some 
grievance,  real  or  supposed ;  and,  more  commonly  still,  their  authors 
are  the  professional  agitators,  of  whom,  wherever  unionism  flourisheSy 
a  certain  sprinkling  is  sure  to  be  found  hanging  loosely  about  its 
skirts.  In  the  clothing  districts  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  there 
is  a  regular  gang  of  these  vagabonds  who  have  been  at  their  dir^ 
work  for  years,  and  of  whom  very  edifying  tales  are  told — ^not 
onfrequently  by  themselves,  for  among  their  intimates  they  are 
ready  enough  to  boast  of  their  skill  in  duping  and  selling  their 
dupes.  They  will  relate  exultingly  how  at  Stockport,  after  per- 
suading a  set  of  operatives  to  turn  out,  they  arranged  with  the 
masters,  for  a  consideration,  to  get  them  to  turn  in  again ;  how  at 
Bolton  they  got  505.  a  head  for  persuading  some  factory  hands  on 
strike  to  go  back  to  work  on  the  same  terms  as  before ;  how  this  or 
that  master  has  connived  at  their  proceedings ;  and  how  when  a 
certain  master,  fearful  less  his  connection  with  a  certain  agitator 
should  be  betrayed,  offered  the  latter  £100  to  leave  the  country,  the 
latter  took  the  money  and  stayed  at  home  all  the  same.  There  are 
few  kinds  of  mischief-making  for  which  fellows  of  this  stamp  are 
not  ready,  provided  only  they  are  paid  for  it.  But  their  special  voca- 
tion is  to  kindle  or  fan  dissension  between  employers  and  employed, 
and  wherever  they  fancy  they  see  a  chance  of  setting  these  together 
by  the  ears,  there  are  they  presently  in  the  midst  of  them,  whispering 
some,  haranguing  others,  spitting  poison  or  spouting  nonsense. 
These,  from  what  I  have  been  able  to  gather,  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  to  be  the  real  authors  of  nine  out  of  ten  of  such  strikes  as  are 
not  justly  provoked  by  unreasonable  pretensions  or  obstinacy  on  the 
part  of  masters.  Nine  times  out  of  ten  I  believe  such  strikes  are 
not  instigated,  but  are  simply  sanctioned  by  the  recognised  unionist 
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leaders,  althougli  sanctioned  with  very  different  degrees  of  facility 
by  the  leaders  of  different  unions. 

The  temper  and  spirit  with  which  strikes  are  carried  on  depend 
less  than  might  have  been  expected  on  the  mode  in  which  they 
originate.  Those  who  have  the  immediate  direction  of  proceedings, 
although  most  probably  they  may  not  have  instigated,  but  only 
assented  to  the  outbreak,  soon  catch  the  contagious  enthusiasm  of 
strife,  and  enter  into  the  contest  with  all  their  energies,  showing 
themselves  quite  as  eager  for  its  success  as  if  they  had  been  its  authors. 
Now,  the  success  of  a  strike  depends  mainly  on  two  things, — on  the 
strikers  obtaining  sufficient  funds  for  their  maintenance,  and  on  their 
preventing  others  from  occupying  the  employments  they  have  them- 
selves vacated.  To  the  securing  of  these  two  things,  therefore,  the 
directors  of  the  strike,  whether  they  be  branch  or  central  function- 
aries, devote  their  chief  attention. 

Money,  the  sinews  of  all  modem  warfare,  is  so  in  an  especial 
manner  of  industrial  belligerence.  The  latter's  two  principal  opera- 
tions, strikes  and  locks-out,  are  each  of  them  a  species  of  blockade, 
whereby  one  party  is  striving  to  starve  the  other  out.  Either  the 
men  take  the  initiative  by  turning  out,  in  hopes  that  the  masters  will 
have  to  submit  for  want  of  labour,  or  they  themselves  are  shut  out  by 
the  masters  in  the  hope  that  they  will  have  to  submit  for  want  of 
food.  When  the  strike  is  neither  a  general  one,  nor  has  been  met 
by  a  lock-out,  the  men's  best  chance  of  being  able  to  resist  the  neces- 
sity to  which  they  are  expected  to  be  reduced,  lies  in  their  being 
regularly  supplied  by  those  of  their  fellow-unionists,  who,  when  they 
took  the  field,  remained,  in  accordance  with  usual  strike  tactics, 
quietly  at  work.  Upon  these  extraordinary  levies  are  then  made  by 
the  unionist  authorities,  four  or  five  times  as  great,  perhaps,  as  their 
usual  subscriptions ;  but  acquiescence  in  such  heavy  exactions  involves 
a  severe  strain  upon  patience.  To  prevent,  therefore,  a  virtue  so 
easily  fatigued  by  exercise  from  flagging,  a  system  of  counter  irri- 
tation is  usually  resorted  to.  One  expedient  for  the  purpose  is  the 
following.  During  the  continuance  of  a  strike,  periodical  balance 
sheets  of  receipts  and  expenditure  are  printed  and  circulated  amongst 
those  interested ;  but  the  contents  of  these  documents  are  not  always 
confined  to  dry  financial  details — their  figured  statements  are  occasion- 
ally diversified  by  miscellaneous  interpolations,  on  reading  which 
skulkers  and  defaulters  are  liable  to  find  their  delinquencies  exposed 
in  terms  like  these : — 

"  John  Webster  won't  pay, — Blackburn's  shame  on  him !  '* 

"  If  W.  Townson  would  spend  less  money  on  drinking,  carding, 
dog  and  cock-fighting,  he  might  spare  something  for  the  Preston 
Lock-outs." 

"  If  the   single  young  women  of Mill  will  pay  their  con- 

tribations  more  freely,  we  will  find  them  sweethearts." 
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"  Those  pretty  things,  the  Jephsons,  won't  pay,  because  they  are 
saving  their  money  to  buy  mushroom  hats." 

"  If  Rogers  does  not  pay,  Punch  will  tell  about  her  robbing  the 
donkey  of  a  breakfast  to  stuiff  her  bustle  with." 

*'  If  that  yoimg  spark,  Ben  D ,  that  works  at  Banter's  Mill, 

does  not  pay.  Punch  will  tell  about  his  eating  that  rhubarb  pudding 
that  was  boiled  in  a  dirty  night  cap." 

"  If  that  nigger  in  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  does  not  pay  up,  Punch 
will  tell  what  he  saw  him  do  one  night." 

"If  squinting  Jack  of  Goodair's  does  not  pay  up.  Punch  will  stand 
on  his  corns." 

"  If  those  three  or  four  spinners  do  not  pay  their  subscriptions, 
Pimch  will  bring  his  iron  clogs." 

"  If  Croft  does  not  pay  this  week,  we  will  give  him  another  dip." 

At  Sheffield,  when  a  man  is  behindhand  with  his  subscriptions,  one 
of  the  mildest  modes  of  remonstrance  is  to  place  an  unsigned  scrawl 
on  his  trough,  intimating  that  if  he  does  not  clear  off  his  arrears. 
Natty  will  come  to  make  him.  If  he  neglect  this  warning,  he  is 
likely,  before  long,  on  coming  to  work,  to  find  his  tools  broken  or 
gone,  and  the  bands  cut  that  connected  his  trough  with  steam  or 
water  power. 

These  are  punishments  for  mere  luke-warmness  ;  for  graver  offences 
there  are  heavier  applications,  and  these  are  designed  even  more  for 
non-imionists  than  for  recreant  imionists.  For  a  strike  is  emphaticallj 
a  case  in  which  not  to  be  with,  is  to  be  against.  Neutrality  on  the 
part  of  any  who  come  in  contact  with  it,  is  scarcely  distinguishable 
£rom  open  opposition.  Merely  not  joining  in  it  tends  to  prevent  its 
succeeding.  Everything  depends  on  the  ability  of  the  men  who  have 
relinquished  employment  to  dispense  with  it  longer  than  the  employers 
whom  they  have  left  will  be  disposed  to  dispense  with  their  services. 
In  this  view  it  is  all  important  that  all  the  old  hands  should  leave 
those  particular  employers,  and  that  no  new  hands  should  take  their 
places.  Any,  consequently,  who  either  remain,  or  subsequently  come 
into  a  proscribed  shop,  are  looked  upon  by  those  who  have  left  as 
enemies,  and,  if  unionists,  as  traitors  into  the  bargain,  and  no  oppor- 
tunity is  neglected  of  making  them  feel  how  they  are  regarded. 

Previously  to  1824,  while  the  combination  laws  were  still  imre- 
pealed,  and  when,  consequently,  trades'  unionists  on  becoming  such, 
became  also  ipso  facto  outlaws,  there  seemed  to  be  no  ruffianism  to 
which  unionists  would  scruple  to  resort,  in  their  dealings  with 
opponents.  Consciousness  of  being  singled  out  as  victims  by  a 
partial  and  iniquitous  law  directed  exclusively  against  themselves, 
naturally  excited  in  them  both  general  prejudice  against  all  law,  and 
special  rancour  against  those  in  whose  behalf  the  specially  obnoxious 
law  had  been  enacted;   while  consciousness  of  their  being  already 
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amenable  to  punisliinent  as  criminals,  as  naturally  made  them  reckless 
about  committing  crime.  Those  were  the  days  of  vitriol  throwing, 
incendiarism,  and  assassination,  when  neither  any  one  who  worked 
for  a  proscribed  master,  nor  the  master  himself  could  stir  out  after 
dusk,  without  risk  of  being  pistolled,  or  of  having  his  eyes  burnt  in 
his  head,  or  could  lie  down  at  night  with  any  confidence  of  not  being 
blown  up  before  morning. 

Those  days  may  now  be  said  to  have  passed,  recent  experience  of 
Sheffield  and  Manchester  notwithstanding.  Even  at  Sheffield, 
according  to  the  Commissioners  of  Enquiry,  not  more  than  twelve 
trades'  unions  out  of  a  total  number  of  sixty  were  implicated  in  the 
atrocities  which  have  made  that  town  so  infamous,  and  only  the 
groflsest  ignorance  or  the  perversest  prejudice  will  venture  to  assert 
that  in  more  than  one  or  two  other  places  has  unionism  ajQforded  the 
smallest  pretext  for  being  suspiscted  of  similar  implication.  It  has 
indeed  been  charitably  insinuated  that  Sheffield  practice  is  but  the 
necessary  result  of  unionist  principles,  so  that,  though  as  yet  but  the 
exception,  it  must  eventually  become  the  rule ;  but  to  this  it  may 
suffice  to  reply  that  the  exception  in  question  has  already  really  been 
4e  rule,  of  which  it  is  now  one  of  the  last  lingering  remains.  It  is  not 
very  long  since  assassination  and  cognate  crimes  were  such  frequent 
concomitants  of  unionism  that  there  might  have  been  decent  excuse 
for  reckoning  them  among  its  invariable  characteristics  ;  yet,  instead 
rf  haying  since  become  commoner  and  commoner  in  connection  with 
^  they  have,  on  the  contrary,  been  growing  rarer  and  rarer,  imtil 
flot  more  than  two  or  three  places  can  be  named  in  which  unionism 
^  «till  disgraced  by  the  connection.  Clearly  the  inevitable  inference 
tt  that  the  real  tendency  of  unionist  principles  is  to  purification 
*^ practice— just  the  opposite  of  the  tendency  imputed  to  it. 

vVithout,  however,  going  the  length  of  murder,  maiming,  or  gun- 
i^'^^der  plots,  there  are  many  questionable  modes  of  persecution  which 
^^onists  both  may  and  do  employ.  There  is  "  rattening,"  or  the 
'^'^^tiruction  or  abstraction  of  an  obnoxious  workman's  tools,  and  this, 
'*^"tagh  more  prevalent  at  Sheffield  than  elsewhere,  undoubtedly  pre- 
in  many  places  besides.      There  is  wanton  destruction  of  an 

[oyer's  property,  as  when  newly-made  bricks  are  rendered  un- 

^^^«ble  by  having  a  quantity  of  pitch  thrown  over  them,  or  when 
^^"  about  to  be  moulded  into  bricks  is  rendered  unuseable  by  having 
fi^^aantity  of  needle-ends  mixed  with  it.  Then  there  is  "picketing," 
^^li  which  Londoners  were  lately  made  familiar  during  the  tailors' 
^"^ie  of  last  summer,  when  the  nmnber  of  sentinels  clustered  in  front 
^very  noted  tailor's  shop  made  walking  rather  difficult  in  parts 
*^  Sackville  Street,  Clifford  Street,  and  Savile  Row.  The  office  of 
PJl^l^ts  is  to  intercept  those  who  seem  to  be  approaching  interdicted 
•"-^^pB  in  search  of  work,  to  turn  them  back  if  possible,  or,  if  they 
P^^aist  and  succeed  in  getting  work,  to  follow  them  or  send  after 
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them  on  their  way  back  and  endeavour  to  induce  them  to  give  it  up. 
The  records  of  the  London  Police  Courts  show  that  the  tailors  were 
not  at  all  particidar  what  arts  they  employed  for  these  purposes,  and 
by  all  accounts,  pickets  engaged  in  the  service  of  provincial  strikes 
are  less  scrupuloiis  still.  At  Preston,  Stockport,  Blackburn,  Glasgow, 
or  Hull,  to  say  nothing  of  Sheffield  or  Manchester — in  the  coal 
districts  of  Durham  or  Northumberland,  in  the  coal  or  iron  districts 
of  Staffordshire,  or  in  any  other  part  of  the  Black  Country,  who- 
ever should  presmne  on  dubious  errand  to  come  near  workshop,  or 
factory,  or  mine,  or  foundry,  which  in  unionist  phrase  had  been 
declared  "illegal,"  would  most  likely  have  to  run  the  gauntlet 
through  a  lane  of  scowlers,  scoffers,  hissers,  and  hooters,  pelting  him 
with  the  names  of  "black,'*  "black  sheep,"  "colt,"  "knobstick," 
"  sniveller,"  and  others  too  coarse  to  be  found  anywhere  in  print, 
except  in  the  pages  of  the  most  old-fashioned  of  slang  dictionaries. 
And  he  would  be  ludcy  if  he  were  assailed  with  words  only,  and 
if  these  were  not  accompanied  by  actions  to  match,  beginning, 
perhaps,  with  shoves  and  pushes,  but  passing  rapidly  into  blows 
and  kicks,  the  slightest  resistance  to  which  would  be  gleefully  hailed 
as  an  excuse  for  their  tenfold  multiplication  and  aggravation.  Lists 
of  persons  deemed  suitable  subjects  for  this  sort  of  discipline  are 
regularly  printed  and  circulated  for  the  benefit  of  all  interested,  and 
these  docimients — "  black  lists,"  as  they  are  significantly  called — 
are  so  much  in  demand  that,  though  their  price  is  only  a  halfpenny  or 
so  ^iece,  yet  in  one  society — that  of  the  Operative  Masons — ^between 
nine  and  ten  pounds'  worth  of  them  have  been  bought  by  the  members 
in  a  single  season.  On  the  owners  of  the  names  thus  catalogued 
intimidation  is  also  brought  to  bear.  Distinct  notice  is  generally 
given  them  by  some  kind  friend  or  other  that,  over  and  above  present 
ill-usage,  there  is  something  worse  looming  in  the  future.  They  are 
warned  that  though  they  are  now  in  clover,  while  their  brethren  on 
strike  are  starving,  their  own  lean  years  will  come  on  in  due  course ; 
that  when  existing  differences  with  the  masters  are  adjusted,  and  the 
men  who  are  now  out  have  gone  in,  the  latter  will  insist  on  those 
who  are  now  in  being  turned  out ;  that,  since  these  have  hitherto  not 
chosen  to  enter  the  imion,  no  choice  shall  then  be  left  them  but  to 
enter  a  union  of  a  very  different  sort. 

Unionist  means  of  attaining  unionist  ends  being,  then— -exclusively 
of  some  clearly  unexceptionable, — such  as  above  noted,  the  question 
which  next  presents  itself  is,  whether  any  of  those  means  are  legiti- 
mate, and  if  so,  which.  Some  heads  of  the  inquiry  need  not  detain 
us  long.  Murder  and  its  kindred  sins  are  viewed  with  as  much 
horror  by  the  great  majority  of  unionists  as  by  all  other  respect- 
able people.  It  is  unhappily  only  too  true  that  in  the  course  of 
five  or  six  years,  five  or  six  unionist  murdws  or  attempts  at 
murder  have  taken  place  at  Sheffield ;  but  it  is  ^ually  true  that 
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within  about  much  the  same  time  much  the  same  number  of  mem- 
bers   of  the  medical  profession   have  been  known  to  put   an  end 
to    their  too  confiding  patients  with  over-doses  of  strychnine    or 
araei^c.    Unless  the  second  of  these  facts  offiTord  sufficient  reason  for 
itigmatising  the  College  of  Physicians  as  a  corporation  of  poisoners, 
the  first  can  furnish  no  excuse  for  speaking  of  a  class  to  which 
Mr.   Allan,  Mr.  Applegarth,  Mr.  Conolly,  and  Mr.  Dimning   are 
proud  to  belong,  as  if  it  were  made  up  of  miscreants  like  Broadwood, 
Crookes,  and  Hallam.      With  regard  to  this  last-mentioned  trio,  the 
reader  will  perhaps  allow  half  a  dozen  lines  to  be  employed  in  point- 
iiig  out  some  moral  distinctions  between  its   individual   members. 
About  Crookes  and  Hallam  there  is  nothing  at  all  remarkable.    They 
*re  mere  commonplace,  professional  murderers,  who  thought  as  little 
of  killing  a  man  as  a  butcher  of  felling  an  ox,  and  who,  if  they  had 
been  offered  the  indispensable   fifteen   pounds  for  the  job,  would 
doubtless  as  lief  have  shot  Broadhead  at  Linley's  bidding,  as  one  of 
them  did  actually  shoot  Linley  at  Broadhcad's.      But  Broadhead 
biniflelf  may  not  impossibly  be  a  monster  of  a  somewhat  different 
■peciea.     It  is  not  inconceivable  that  his  temper  may  originally  have 
been  as  mild  as  other  people's,  but  perverted  and  hardened  since  by 
ttuschievous  sophisms.    My  own  notion  of  him  is  that  of  a  Robespierre, 
— of  coarser  grain  and  with  narrower  opportunities — of  whose  whole- 
«»le  cruelties,  unboimded  self-conceit  was  the  true  mainspring.     He 
bad  a  theory  of  his  own  about  the  amelioration  of  his  trade,  as  his 
Ptrtotype  had  about  the  amelioration  of  his  species,  and  the  same 
•elf-Bufficiency  which  prevented  him  from  doubting  the  justice  or  the 
^^■iportance  of  his  views  made  him  think  any  measure  allowable  that 
^*^glit  help  to  carry  them  out.      This  little  bit  of  psychological 
**^ysi8  will  not,  I  trust,  be  construed  into  an  attempt  at  apology 
^^^  Broadhead's  enormities.      The  real  purpose  of  its  introduction  is 
**^at  it  may  serve  as  a  peg  whereon  to  hang  a  far  from  superfluous 
P^oral,  to  wit,  the  following  :  An  extra  reason  for  never  doing  evil 
^^  order  that  good  may  come  of  it,  is  that  though  we  are  sure  of  the 
^"^^  we  may  be  mistaken  as  to  the  good ;  as  Broadwood  himself,  with 
*^^T8inhifl  eyes,  confessed,  when  the  murders  which  he  had  instigated 
^^  the  good  of  his  union  were  foimd  out,  and  both  he  and  his  union 
^^Te  found  to  be  none  the  better  but  immensely  the  worse  for  them. 

"VVordfl  would  be  equally  wasted  in  lengthened  inculpation  of 
^M;tening,  of  assault  and  battery,  or  of  any  of  the  minor  forms  of 
P^*8onal  molestation  under  notice.  It  cannot  be  worth  while  to 
V^in  issue  in  earnest  with  the  Sheffield  notable  who  declared  it  to  bo 
**e  duty  of  a  trades'  imion  to  thrash  into  submission  all  who  got 
*^^  living  by  a  trade  and  would  not  obey  the  laws  of  that  trade 
^^thout  thrashing.''  To  every  individual,  by  all  means,  let  the 
j^^JWWt  liberty  of  striking  work  be  conceded,  but  for  any  one  to 
^Spoie  himself  warranted  in  striking  another  because  that  other 

»T      ^T      O 
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does  not  choose  to  strike  with  him,  is  certainly  carrying  rather  far 
the  converse  of  the  injunction  to  turn  the  other  cheek  to  the  smiter. 
If  A  choose  to  work  for  fewer  halfpence  than  B  thinks  fitting,  that 
is  surely  no  reason  why  B  should  insist  on  making  up  to  him  the 
deficiency  in  kicks. 

Neither  can  a  word  be  said  in  excuse  of  the  unionist  practice  of 
defamation.  This  is  a  point  which,  for  all  Englishmen,  was  settled 
long  ago  by  Shakspeare,  and  that  filching  one's  good  name  is  worse 
than  stealing  his  purse,  has  ever  since  been  as  a  proverb  amongst  us. 
Those  skulking  scoundrels,  who  invent  wicked  stories  about  one  yoxmg 
woman's  bustle  and  another's  night-cap,  clearly  deserve  to  be  kicked, 
and  it  is  not  very  creditable  to  unionists  in  general  that  they  so 
seldom  get  the  kicking  they  deserve. 

All  such  practices  as  these,  then,  may  be  summarily  disposed  ot 
They  clearly  admit  of  no  excuse,  and  no  decent  unionist  would  dream 
of  excusing  them.  But  when  passing  from  these  we  come  to  the 
remaining  ones  on  our  list,  we  shall  find  the  legitimacy  or  illegiti- 
macy of  the  latter  to  be  much  more  of  an  open  question.  To  begin 
with  the  refusal  of  unionists  to  work  with  non-unionists  :  the  con- 
sequence of  such  refusal  may  doubtless  be  as  serious  to  those  affected 
by  it,  as  if  they  had  been  subjected  to  personal  restraint.  If  it  be 
impossible  for  A  to  obtain  work  imless  B  will  consent  to  work  with 
him,  and  if  B  refuse,  A  is  thereby  as  effectually  disabled  from  earn- 
ing a  livelihood  as  if  B  had  bound  him  hand  and  foot  or  shut  him  up 
in  prison.  And  if  A  thereupon,  in  order  to  induce  B  to  work  with 
him,  yield  to  B's  wishes  in  some  disagreeable  particular,  he  is  no 
more  a  free  agent  than  if  B  had  been  a  slave-driver  standing  over 
him  with  his  whip.  Nevertheless,  although  A  may  be  as  much  to  be 
pitied  as  a  slave,  it  does  not  follow  that  B  is  as  much  to  blame  as  the 
slave-driver,. or  is  indeed  at  all  to  blame.  In  B's  behalf  a  plea  may 
here  again  be  entered  with  effect  which  has  already  often  stood  us  ii 
good  stead.  B,  be  it  observed,  is  doing  nothing  to  A,  good  or  bad 
He  merely  abstains  from  doing  something  which  A  wishes  him  to  do, 
but  which  he  is  under  no  obligation  to  do.  He  is  not  infringing  A'a 
liberty  of  action,  he  is  only  exercising  his  own  liberty  of  inactioii- 
A  has  no  claim  upon  his  companionship,  and  cannot  therefore  be 
wronged  by  being  refused  it.  Nay,  circumstances  can  easily  be  ima- 
gined in  which  the  refusal  would  be  not  only  imobjectionable  but 
meritorious.  Suppose  A  to  be  a  thief,  or  an  obscene  talker,  or  to  be 
in  the  habit  of  chastising  his  wife  with  the  poker,  the  stemeBi 
moralist  woidd  not  think  the  worse  of  B  for  refusing  to  work,  or 
otherwise  associate  with  him,  so  long  as  he  continued  his  evil  courses. 
Although  B's  holding  aloof  would  still  be  equivalent  to  leaving  A  to 
starve,  yet  if  he  should  at  the  same  time  make  A  aware  that  he  had 
merely  to  reform  in  order  to  obtain  the  desired  co-operation,  B  would 
bo  generally  admitted  to  be  sufficiently  blending  mercy  with  justice; 
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ttnd  to  be  marking  with  no  more  than  proper  severity  his  disgust  at 
iL'a  immorality.  But  in  the  estimation  of  a  zealous  unionist,  dis- 
affection or  treachery  to  unionism  is  quite  as  heinous  an  offence  as 
theft  or  wife-beating ;  and  if  so,  why  may  he  not  with  equal  pro- 
priety adopt  the  same  mode  of  testifying  against  both  ?  You  may 
»y,  perhaps,  that  he  is  quite  mistaken  in  his  estimate,  but  that  is  no 
better  than  saying  that  you  think  he  ought  to  see  with  your  eyes, 
and  act  according  to  your  notions  of  right  and  wrong  instead  of  his 
own.  If  we  would  judge  fairly  of  the  proceedings  of  unionists,  we 
should  endeavour  to  place  ourselves  in  their  situations,  and  look  at 
things  tram  their  point  of  view.  If  our  country  were  engaged  in  a 
life-and-death  struggle,  should  we  have  any  qualms  of  conscience 
about  denying  the  substantial  advantage  of  our  co-operation  to  any 
of  our  countrymen  who  should  obstinately  refuse  to  aid  in  the 
national  defence?  But  what  patriotism  is  to  all  right-minded 
Englishmen,  unionism  is  to  a  large  number  of  English  workmen — a 
cause  in  which,  mistakenly  or  not,  they  believe  self-sacrifice  and  self- 
derotion  to  be  as  virtuous  and  glorious  as  every  one  considers  them 
to  be  for  the  sake  of  one's  coimtry.  How  then  can  we  blame  them 
fcr  adopting  with  regard  to  those  whom  they  look  upon  as  traitors  a 
>y>tem  of  non-intercourse,  which  in  like  circumstances  we  should  not 
kfiritate  to  adopt  ourselves  ? 

The  matter  just  noticed  is  a  passive  portion  of  unionist  demeanour. 
Among  active  modes  of  annoyance,  one  of  the  most  prominent  is  that 
rf  "picketing*'  shops  which  unionism  has  placed  under  its  ban. 
vpon  this,  of  late,  has  in  due  form  been  passed  sentence  of  judicial 
ftRidenmation,  which  has  been  somewhat  prematurely  accepted  as 
fcial  by  the  great  majority  of  those  whom  it  does  not  affect.  For 
■nnple  picketing,  unalloyed  by  any  of  those  outrageous  proceedings 
which  render  whatever  they  are  mixed  up  with  as  indefensible  as 
wMelves,  a  very  tolerable  case  may  nevertheless  be  made  out.  Such 
pwketing  may  easily  be  shown  to  be  always  permissible  at  least,  and 
•Xtetimes  in  its  general  effect  beneficial.  It  cannot,  indeed,  be 
•werwise  than  irksome  to  a  shopkeeper  to  have  sour-visaged  senti- 
™  mounting  guard  constantly  at  his  door,  and  casting  black  looks 
QQ  himself  or  on  any  friends  of  his  who  come  nigh  his  dwelling  ;  but 
™  intrusion  on  domestic  privacy  must  be  admitted  to  be,  at  any 
"■te,  a  smaller  evil  than  such  an  interference  with  liberty  of  rest  or 
**Qmotion  as  would  prevent  any  one  with  a  fancy  for  the  pastime 
"®^  spending  the  day  in  lolling  against  some  particular  lamp-post 
®  promenading  up  and  down  some  particular  street.  It  cannot  be 
^^herwise  than  irksome,  either,  to  non-unionists  to  be  pursued  to 
**w  homes  with  taunts  and  reproaches  for  merely  taking  work 
^here  they  could  get  it.  Yet  it  might  be  difficult  to  say  why  less 
"^^"UJe  of  remonstrance  should  be  allowed  to  their  pursuers  than  to 
^  •ctive  parish  priest  whom  many  would  praise  for  his  zeal  in 
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similarly  dogging  the  steps  of  wanderers  from  his  fold,  and  since 
they  would  not  come  to  hear  him  at  church,  insisting  on  preaching 
to  them  in  the  streets.  Both  may  be  equally  satisfied  that  their 
advice  and  their  motives  for  obtruding  it  are  good,  and  both  in  bo 
thinking  may  be  equally  right  or  equally  mistaken.  Provided  tha 
reproaches  of  pickets  and  their  emissaries  comprise  no  baculine  argu- 
ments, and  do  not  go  beyond  hooting  or  upbraiding,  keeping  clear 
also  of  obscenity  and  profanity,  they  may  quite  possibly  be,  in  spite 
of  their  roughness,  good  for  the  mental  health  of  those  against 
whom  they  are  launched.  "  Oh  wad  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us,  to 
see  oursels  as  ithers  see  us :  "  there  are  none  of  us  who  might  not 
be  the  better  for  such  enlargement  of  vision.  Few  kinds  of  know- 
ledge are  more  useful  than  the  knowledge  of  what  our  associates 
think  of  us  and  of  our  conduct,  and  hooting,  hissing,  and  calling 
names  are,  among  working  people,  favourite  and  eflTectual  ways  of 
interchanging  such  knowledge.  Ways  ill  adapted,  doubtless,  to  ean 
polite ;  but  then,  you  see,  working  people  have  not  got  polite  ears. 
They  are  used  to  plain  language,  and  never  think  it.  necessary  to  call 
a  spade  anything  but  a  spade.  Besides,  they  imderstand  each  other 
all  the  better  for  being  plainly  spoken  to,  and  if  any  are  so  imfortu- 
nate  as  to  be  looked  upon  by  their  fellows  as  traitors  to  the  common 
cause,  or  opponents  of  the  common  interest,  it  is  highly  desirable 
that  they  should  be  distinctly  apprised  accordingly.  Though  to 
hear  such  things  must  indeed  to  them  be  grievous,  yet  it  is  also  safe. 
If  there  be  any  foundation  for  the  bad  opinion  entertained  of  them, 
their  recognition  of  its  partial  truth  is  calculated  to  shame  them  into 
self-amendment.  If,  on  the  contrary,  they  have  the  approval  of  a 
good  conscience  as  to  their  public  conduct,  imdeserved  blame  will  be 
calculated  to  confirm  them  in  it,  in  which  case  the  edifying  spectacle 
of  their  patient  continuance  in  well-doing  may  serve  even  to  convert 
their  maligners.  In  either  case  good  will  result.  To  the  inestimable 
privilege  of  unlicensed  speaking  it  can  never  be  advisable  to  set 
other  limitations  than  those  necessary  for  the  exclusion  of  filthy,  or 
blasphemous,  or  libellous  language.  Short  of  these  there  should  be 
no  restrictions  but  those  imposed  by  the  taste  or  discretion  of  the 
speakers  themselves. 

Intimidation  is  another  thing  with  which  imionists  are  freely 
charged,  and  the  word  has  so  ugly  a  sound  that  to  prove  the  charge 
seems  almost  equivalent  to  proving  the  guilt  implied  by  it.  The  intimi- 
dation in  question,  however,  consists  wholly  of  threatening,  and,  what- 
ever be  the  motive  for  threatening,  the  mere  act  of  threatening  is  not 
necessarily  wrongful.  Whether  it  be  so  or  not  depends  on  the  nature 
of  the  threat.  Threats  of  injury  to  person  or  property  belong  to  the 
same  category  as  the  injury  itself,  and  are  equally  reprehensible. 
Putting  in  bodily  fear  may  be  as  bad  as,  or  worse  than,  inflicting 
bodily  pain,  and  both,  when  no  adequate  provocation  can  be  urged 
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in  their  excuse,  may  be  equally  flagrant  violations  of  justice.  But 
for  the  most  frequent  of  imionist  threats,  that  of  refusing  to  work  in 
company  with  non-uniohists,  the  same  justification  will  suffice  as 
we  have  already  found  to  answer  perfectly  well  in  nearly  analogous 
cases.  Whatever  course  it  is  not  improper  for  a  man  to  take,  that 
course  it  cannot  be  improper  for  him  to  threaten  to  take.  If  there 
be  no  harm  in  his  not  doing  a  certain  thing,  how  can  there  be  any 
harm  in  his  giving  notice  before  hand  that  he  will  not  do  it  ?  If,  for 
instance,  he  be  justified  in  refusing  to  work  with  another,  how  can 
it  be  unjustifiable  on  his  part  to  warn  that  other  that  at  some  future 
time  he  will  so  refuse  ?  It  is  admitted  that  he  may  refuse,  even 
though  the  consequences  of  his  refusal  be  the  other's  ruin ;  how 
then  can  he  be  denied  the  right  of  apprising  the  other  that  he  means 
to  take  a  course  which  may  involve  him  in  ruin  ? 

It  is  so  difficult  to  see  how  these  questions  can  be  answered,  that, 
instead  of  getting  direct  replies  to  them,  I  expect  rather  to  be  told 
that  certain  things  which  one  person  may  lawfully  do,  become 
unlawful  when  two  or  more  persons  join  in  doing  them.  Some- 
thing to  this  efiect  I  should  doubtless  be  told  if  I  were  discussing 
the  matter  with  my  honoured  friend  Baron  Bfamwell.  That 
eminent  judge  would  not  dispute  that  any  one  person  may,  with  the 
view  of  deterring  others  from  some  particular  course,  lawfiilly  give 
them  notice  that  if  they  continue  in  that  course  he  will  neither  work 
nor  in  any  other  mode  associate  with  them,  or  that  with  the  same 
view  he  may  lawfully  cast  upon  them  the  blackest  looks  he  can 
muster  up.  But  after  admitting  this,  my  honoured  friend  would 
certainly  add  that  if  two  or  more  should  combine  with  a  similar  view 
to  give  similar  notice  or  to  cast  similar  looks,  then  those  two  or  more 
would  become  guilty  of  an  indictable  offence.  Such  was,  by  Baron 
BramweU,  in  his  charge  to  the  jury  at  the  recent  trial  of  certain 
unionist  tailors,  declared  to  be  the  law  of  the  land,  and  that  he  says 
so  is  sufficient  assurance  that  the  law  is  so,  for  no  one  is  entitled  to 
speak  on  the  point  with  more  authority.  For  a  dissatisfied  suitor 
there  is  therefore  no  help  but  to  appeal  from  law  to  equity,  and  to 
point  out  how  inconsistent  in  the  case  before  us  the  former  is,  not  only 
with  justice,  but  also  with  common  sense.  That  to  conspire  to  attain 
even  a  lawful  end  by  unlawful  means,  or  to  attain  an  imlawful  end 
by  any  means  whatever,  must  itself  be  unlawfiil  is  at  once  imder- 
stood ;  but  why  that  which  is  lawful  for  one  should  be  xmlawful 
for  two  passes  a  plain  man's  comprehension.  It  is  not  pretended 
that  combination  is  in  itself  unlawful.  It  is  admitted  that  men  may 
combine  to  any  extent,  provided  they  use  none  but  lawful  means, 
and  aim  at  none  but  lawful  ends.  It  is  not  pretended  that  in  the 
case  before  us  either  means  or  ends  are  unlawful.  It  is  admitted 
that  the  one  may  be  used  with  a  view  to  the  other,  either  by  one 
single  person  or  by  any  number  of  persons  acting  separately  and 
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without  intercommunication.  But  although  to  combine  is  lawful, 
and  although  both  the  means  and  the  end  particularly  referred  to 
are  lawful,  still  to  combine  to  use  those  particular  means  for  that 
particular  end  becomes  in  some  hopelessly  enigmatical  manner 
unlawful.  What  solution  can  there  possibly  be  of  this  mystery  ? 
^Vhat  conceivable  explanation  can  there  be  of  its  being  imlawful  for 
two  to  join  in  doing  what  either  may  do  apart  ?  It  can  avail  nothing 
to  urge  that  the  combination  is  designed  to  deter  people  from  follow- 
ing their  own  inclinations,  and  thereby  to  interfere  with  liberty  of 
mind  and  of  will,  and  that  this  liberty  is  as  much  imder  the  protec- 
tion of  the  law  as  the  freedom  of  the  body.  It  is  admitted  that  any 
number  of  persons  acting  singly  may  interfere  with  the  liberty  of 
mind  and  will  in  the  manner  supposed.  It  is  not  then  the  inter- 
ference itself  which  is  unlawful.  Neither  can  it  avail  anything  to 
urge  that  the  combination  is  in  restraint  of  trade,  whatever  that  may 
mean.  It  is  admitted  that  any  number  of  individuals  acting  sepa- 
rately may  lawfully  do  in  restraint  of  trade  those  very  same  things 
which  it  is  imlawful  for  them  to  do  collectively.  It  cannot  there- 
fore be  its  trade-restraining  tendency  which  renders  the  combina- 
tion illegal.  What  it  is,  is  a  thing  which  in  Dundreary  phraseology 
*'  no  fellow  can  make  out."  What  would  you  think  of  a  law  which 
sanctioned  a  pickpocket's  plying  his  trade  by  himself,  and  punished 
him  only  in  case  he  had  an  accomplice  ?  But  if  you  think  such  a 
law  the  height  of  absurdity,  how  can  you  think  otherwise  of  one  which 
permits  a  man  to  cast  black  looks  at  his  neighbours,  or  to  deprive  or 
threaten  to  deprive  them  of  the  advantage  of  his  company ;  yet  if 
another  join  with  him  in  doing  the  very  same  thing  with  the  very 
same  object,  sends  them  both  to  prison  ? 

On  the  special  subject  of  this  chapter  I  have  nothing  left  to  say. 
Never  one  tittle  extenuating  or  setting  down  aught  maliciously,  I 
have  exhibited  the  ways  and  means  of  imionism  exactly  as  by  careful 
research  I  have  discovered  them  to  be.  Some  of  the  practices 
examined  speak  sufficiently  for  themselves,  and  are  condemned  at 
once  and  without  appeal,  by  their  own  foul-mouthedness.  Others, 
however,  despite  their  questionable  shapes,  have,  when  put  to  the 
question,  borne  the  test  perfectly.  And  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  these,  the  strictly  legitimate  means  of  imionism,  have  sufficient 
efficacy  of  their  own  to  be  able  to  dispense  with  illegitimate  aid.  In 
proof  of  this  it  need  only  be  remarked  that  those  trades'  imions  which 
are  freest  from  suspicion  of  employing  illegitimate  arts,  are  likewise 
those  whose  power  and  influence  are  immeasurably  the  greatest. 

The  efficacy  of  trades'  imionism  is,  however,  a  distinct  branch  of 
my  present  inquiry,  and  one,  moreover,  on  which,  duly  conscious  of 
the  extent  to  which  I  have  already  trespassed  on  the  attention  of 
the  readers  of  this  journal,  I  do  not  propose  to  enter  in  these  pages. 

W.  T.  Thobnton. 


CONFTTCIUS. 

words  of  wisdom  which  fell  from  the  lips  of  Confucius  many 
dreds  of  years  before  the  Christian  era  have  not  only  impregnated 
language  and  influenced  the  legislation,  but  they  have  markedly 
^  to  form  the  national  character,  of  the  most  multitudinous  of  all 
peoples  of  the  earth.  And  yet  Confucius  never  put  forward  any 
!ii  to  be  considered  an  inspired  teacher  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  he 
idiated  every  pretension  to  supernatural  knowledge,  and  severely 
■oved  those  who  supposed  he  could  penetrate  into  futurity,  or 
municate  any  information  other  than  that  he  had  derived  from 

study  of  books,  or  from  his  experience  of  men.  There  is  some- 
ig  wonderfiilly  grand  in  the  sincerity  and  simplicity  of  his 
racter,  as  there  is  much  that  is  marvellously  wise  in  the  warnings 

the  encouragements  of  his  philosophy.  There  is  nothing  in  him 
he  priest  or  the  prophet ;  yet  all  the  priests  and  prophets  of  the 
ly  sects  thai  have  existed  or  that  exist  in  China  have  never 
ed  to  look  up  to  the  great  sage  with  accordant,  nay,  with  unani- 
as  reverence.  His  must  indeed  have  been  a  mighty  mind  to 
e  80  imbued  a  vast  empire  with  its  influences — a  potent  voice 
ich  for  more  than  twenty  centuries  has  found  echoes  among  hundreds 
oaillions  of  men,  from  generation  to  generation,  in  undiminished 
liration.  More  is  known  of  his  personal  character  than  of  any  of 
great  patriarchal  instructors  of  mankind,  and  the  early  records 
is  life  are  blended  with  nothing  that  looks  like  falsehood  or  fable. 
is  the  prominent  personage  in  a  picture  whose  truthfulness  may 
J6en  in  the  harmony  of  all  its  parts.  His  own  deportment  is 
■acteristic  of  the  age  in  which  he  flourished ;  and  the  recorded 
^ta  of  his  life,  his  sayings  and  his  doings,  seem  to  place  us  in 
Very  midst  of  a  civilisation  singularly  unlike  the  contempo- 
ovis  civilisation  of  the  Western  world,  and  as  little  resembling 
culture  of  more  modem  days.  And  if  later  traditions  have 
-iated  with  the  name  of  Confucius  signs,  wonders,  or  miracles, 
5  are  but  the  inventions,  exaggerations,  or  interpolations  for 
'h  no  authority  will  be  found  in  the  most  authentic  annals, 
ther  traceable  to  his  own  pen  or  to  narratives  of  those  who  had 
-t  and  personal  intercourse  with  him. 

>uld  any  one  of  the  existing  generation  of  men  from  any  part 
vilised  Europe  be  transported  back  seven  hundred  years,  he  would 
the  then  spoken  language  of  his  countrymen  utterly  unintelligible 
bn ;  and  could  the  best-instructed  person  of  that  period  appear 
^g  now-living  races,  their  vernaculars  would  be  to  him  jargons 
to  be  understood.  "Were  Demosthenes  to  revisit  the  places 
51}  listened  to  his  emphatic  eloquence,  the  modern  men  of  Athens 
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would  feel  no  interest  in  his  discourses ;  and  Cicero,  if  speaking  at  the 
present  day,  would  in  vain  pour  out  his  sonorous  diatribes  upon  the 
plebeians  of  the  forum  of  Rome.  If  Chaucer  held  forth  in  one  of 
our  lecture-rooms,  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  could  make  himself 
understood  by  his  audience ;  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  if  Bede  or 
BeowuK  mounted  a  cathedral  pulpit  in  these  times,  his  Christian 
words  would  make  •  no  more  impression  than  would  the  Arabic  of  a 
dancing-dervish  of  Islam.  But  could  Confucius  again  appear  on 
earth,  he  would  read  without  hesitation  the  imperial  rescripts  of  the 
"  Son  of  Heaven  "  pasted  at  the  present  hour  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  palaces  of  Peking ;  and  if  he  wrote  upon  the  tablets  of  a 
village  school  in  China,  his  meaning  would  be  manifest  to  the  master, 
if  not  to  the  scholars. 

Every  word  he  uttered  has  become  a  maxim,  a  proverb,  an 
aphorism  in  China.  Every  one  of  his  actions — even  the  meanest — 
is  referred  to  as  an  authority  for  becoming  behaviour.  An  argument 
is  frequently  arrested,  and  a  controversy  settled,  by  an  apt  quotation 
from  the  writings  of  the  sage ;  and  a  revolt  has  been  suppressed 
when  a  literary  man  has  interfered  and  discovered  in  the  words 
of  "  the  master  "  some  hope  for  pacific  redress  of  grievances,  some 
appropriate  counsel  to  patience,  or  some  reference  to  parallel  cases 
in  the  history  of  the  past,  as  foimd  in  the  Confucian  books.  To  this 
hour  the  scattered  fragments  of  waste  paper  are  gathered  up  in 
the  streets  of  China,  lest  any  of  the  words  of  sainted  men  should 
be  dealt  with  profanely.  The  temples  of  Confucius,  from  which  all 
images  of  idols  are  excluded,  represent  the  highest  type  of  ethical 
and  intellectual  thought.  The  paramount  influence  of  his  name 
and  of  his  authority  has  been  found  an  invincible  obstruction  and 
barrier  to  the  teachings  of  foreign  missionaries  wherever  they  have 
come  in  contact — an  advantage,  indeed,  they  seldom  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  enjoying — with  the  cultivated  orders  in  China.  The 
answer  invariably  given  is,  "What  teachers  have  you  who  are 
comparable  to  ours  ?  What  books  have  you  equal  to  the  writings 
of  our  sages  ?  We  have  nothing  to  learn  from  you,  who  were  not 
born  under  the  canopy  of  heaven.  The  doctrines  you  have  been 
taught  in  the  outer  world  are  not  fitted  for  us  of  the  central  king- 
dom, who  have  natiirally  more  light  than  has  ever  shone  upon  your 
heads." 

Confucius  belonged  to  an  era  of  comparatively  advanced  civilisation. 
His  writings  no  doubt  gave  new  stability  and  greater  authority  to 
the  language  in  which  he  spoke  and  wrote,  as  on  a  narrower  field 
the  adoption  of  the  Saxon  idiom  by  Luther  for  his  translation  of  the 
Bible  may  be  said  to  have  made  that  idiom  the  literary  representative 
of  Germany.  Yet,  ancient  as  are  the  Chinese  annals,  and  yet  more 
ancient  the  traditions,  they  throw  little  light  upon  the  earliest  history 
of  the  spoken  or  the  written  language  of  the  country.   St  rings  .variously 
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ed  were>  it  would  seem,  used,  as  were  the  quipos  among  the  abo- 
d  Peruvians,  and  they  were  followed  by  pictorial  signs,  which  no 

rudely  represented  natural  objects,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  moral 
djectiyal  qualities  were  associated  with  those  objects.  It  was 
ifficult,  for  example,  to  take  the  sign  for  water  (three  drops), 
ionnect  it  with  every  sort  of  liquid ;  that  for  man  (two  legs) 
lU  pertaining  to  humanity ;  that  for  tree  (leaves)  with  every- 
of  a  vegetable  nature.  The  Yih  King,  or  Book  of  Changes, 
ta  five  or  six  centuries  before  the  time  of  Confucius,  says :  ''The 
Jig  of  the  ancients  was  conveyed  by  knotted  cords ;  afterwards 
ges  introduced  written  characters,  and  the  public  decrees  were 
oade  intelligible  to  the  people."  The  elaborate  edicts  issued  by 
tnperor  Yao,  twenty-three  or  twenty-four  centuries  before  the 
lan  era,  must  have  required  written  signs,  many  of  them  being 
ted  in  the  Shu  King,  or  Book  of  Records,  of  which  Confucius  is, 
ina,  generally  reputed  to  be  the  editor,  and  which  brings  down 
ational  annals  nearly  to  his  own  time.  It  was  certainly  a 
age  for  the  ''  great  master "  to  find  prepared  to  his  hands  so 
I  treasury  of  picture-words — for  of  such  is  the  language  of 

composed. 

J  tablets  in  the  Confucian  temples  have  inscriptions  showing  the 
it  of  reverence  associated  \i'ith  his  name  and  memory.  The  first 
enerally  is : — 

"  Kung  Tze  !  Kung  Tzc !  ta  tsai  Kung  Tze  :"— 
**  Confucius !  Conf uciuB  !  great  is  Confucius ! 

foUows : — 

The  maxims  of  the  sage  are  oceans !  oceans ! 

The  doctrines  of  the  sage — abysses !  abysses ! 

The  virtues  of  the  sage — loftiness !  sublimity  ! 

The  instructor,  the  model  of  ton  thousand  generations ! 

Nothing  can  be  added  to  his  perfections ; 

His  teachings  are  unchangeable  by  laws  ; 

They  are  the  messengers  of  heaven  and  earth. 

Confucius !  Confucius  !  greatest  of  sages  ! 

There  never  was  a  Confucius  before — tliere  never  will  be  a  Confucius  after. 

Confucius !  Confucius !  g^reat  is  Confucius  !" 

he  Jin  Kin,  Classes  of  Men — a  book  of  great  authority — "  the 
"  occupy  the  first  chapter.  Confucius  is  placed  high  above  all 
>  and  the  chapter  closes  with  several  lines  of  exclamation  on  the 
ess — imparalleled,  unapproachable  greatness — whose  wisdom 
Ited  over  all  other  wisdom,  and  never  was  and  never  will  be 
ed.  Everything  was  combined  in  the  personal  history  and 
teachings  of  Confucius  to  add  weight  to  his  authority.  One  of 
ciples,  being  asked  to  describe  his  master's  character,  said : 
J  meek,  he  is  wise,  he  is  afiablc,  he  is  just,  he  is  condescending, 
irsues  his  inquiries  differently  from  other  men."  Another 
3f  him  as  "  gentle  but  inspiring  respect,  grave  but  not  austere^ 
ble  yet  pleasing." 
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In  the  condensed  phraseology  of  ancient  Chinese,  Confucius  is 
painted  by  four  negatives,  all,  of  course,  monosyllabic,  verbally 
translated  :  "  Master,  void,  four — no  Ee,  no  Pe,  no  -ffw,  no  Wo;*'  or, 
as  explained  by  commentators,  "  Confucius  was  void  of  four  failings 
— of  self-love,  of  self-will,  of  self-obstinacy,  of  all  selfishness;"  in 
other  words,  the  / — the  myself — was  not  in  his  nature.  ^  Another 
celebrated  aphorism  consists  of  only  these  words,  Chu  chung  sin — 
verbally,  "Head,  faithful,  sincere" — ^meaning  the  paramount  or 
primary  virtues  are  faithfulness  and  sincerity.  It  is  obvious  that  a 
few  such  emphatic  words — of  which,  indeed,  all  the  teachings  of 
Confucius  consist — open  a  very  wide  field  to  commentators,  and  give 
great  opportunities  for  the  exhibition  of  erudite  study,  especially  as 
these  words  have  become  axioms  from  generation  to  generation. 

The  strength,  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  weakness,  of  all  Chinese 
institutions  may  be  traced  to  that  reverence  for  antiquity  which  per- 
vades the  whole  of  their  domestic,  social,  and  political  creeds. 
Among  their  ancestors  they  no  doubt  choose  the  most  illustrious  men 
for  their  models  ;  but  they  were  illustrious  only  in  the  midst  of  the 
circumstances  that  surrounded  them,  in  the  narrow  field  of  their 
vision,  and  in  ignorance  of  those  great  scientific  discoveries  which 
have  raised  European  nations  to  higher  and  nobler  culture,  while 
the  Chinese  have  been  left  in  the  stagnation  of  a  half-instructed 
past.  Possessing  an  educational  machinery  incomparably  more  com- 
plete than  exists  in  any  other  part  of  the  world — a  machinery 
extending  to  the  remotest  circumference  of  the  empire  from  a  central 
despotism — the  strongest  of  despotisms,  for  it  is  a  power  supported 
by  public  opinion — China  mainly  wants,  for  the  general  instruction 
of  her  people,  a  good  educational  code,  to  be  enforced  by  that  ad- 
ministrative action  which  is  for  the  most  part  now  provided.  No 
comitry  in  the  world  offers  such  prizes  to  competitive  merit,  no 
literature  is  so  impregnated  with  encouragements  to  severe  study,  no 
history  presents  so  many  examples  of  eminent  men  raised  from  the 
lowest  ranks  to  the  highest  social  distinctions,  and  it  may  be  truly 
said  that  no  saint  or  sage  has  more  contributed  than  Confucius  has 
done  to  give  an  educational  tendency  to  the  whole  national  mind. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  educating  influences  of  the  Jesuits 
moved  both  the  emperor  and  his  ministers  towards  the  better  instruc- 
tion of  the  people.  Ricci  did  much  to  extend  the  knowledge  of 
geography  by  the  publication  of  improved  maps,  and  many  of  his  col- 
leagues assisted  with  their  astronomical  knowledge  the  board  charged 
with  the  publication  of  the  State  Almanacs.  It  were  indeed  greatly 
to  be  wished — and  no  nobler  diplomacy  could  be  brought  to  the 

(1)  This  is  one  of  the  texts  frequently  given  to  students  for  explanation  and  annota- 
tion. They  are  expected  to  illustrate  it  by  narratives  of  self-sacrifice,  with  which 
Chinese  history  abounds,  and  of  which  the  biography  of  "the  master  "  affords  TErious 
appropriate  examples. 
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ice  of  China — ^that  the  representatives  of  European  powers  should 
^  their  influences  to  bear  on  the  national  education.  The  Chinese, 
ruth,  are  more  self-sufficient  than  their  brethren  in  Japan,  and  far 
willing  to  receive  instruction  from  foreign  sources.  But  it  was 
ngthe  merits  of  Confucius,  and  of  some  others  of  the  ancient  sages, 
they  taught  it  as  a  duty  to  receive  instruction  from  whatever  source 
28  to  be  derived.  Confucius  was  a  traveller — a  traveller  who  sought 
rmation  wherever  he  went.  Another  sage  sent  his  slaves  upon 
r  travels  to  bring  back  whatever  they  foimd  superior  to  the  pro- 
ions  of  home.  The  ancient  feeling  was  more  akin  to  a  proud 
e  of  superiority  than  to  any  dislike  to  strangers  :  the  policy  of 
empt  and  repulsion  is  of  modern  growth,  and  has  brought  with  it 
nrest  of  shame  and  sorrow. 

nd  we  may  remark  here,  by  way  of  illustration,  that  to  nothing 
be  failure  of  missionary  efforts  more  attributable  than  to  the 
irance  of  the  predominant  prejudices  or  convictions  of   those 

seek  to  convince  or  convert ;  still  more  their  disregard  of  those 
adices  and  convictions,  and,  most  of  all,  the  scorn  or  contempt 

which  they  often  treat  them.  I  remember  hearing  a  Chinese 
ate,  upon  whose  views  on  religious  questions  the  benign  enthu- 

was  pouring  out  his  animadversions,  reply :  "  Whatever  else  you 
1,  you  are  wanting  in  i/,  and  therefore  your  religion  can  never 
Jceived  by  us."  Li  is  a  word  of  a  very  extensive  meaning ;  it  is 
itimes  rendered  reason^  but  more  commonly  courtesy  or  propriety, 
ood  bre^fdintj  in  its  widest  interpretation.  The  word  was  con- 
tly  on  the  lips  of  Confucius,  who  says,  in  cue  of  his  maxims,  "  Li 
moderate  the  excesses  of  joy  and  of  sorrow ;  "  and  in  another,  that 
I  (learning)  and  Li  make  up  the  whole  sum  of  human  excellences. 
03  not  the  vagueness  which  belongs  to  our  word  right,  and  in  the 
lese  mind  is  raised  far  above  any  possible  definition  of  utility. 
lay  be  said  to  represent  the  moral  code,  at  all  events  to  cover  the 
le  area  of  what  have  been  appropriately  called  the  minor 
als. 

.  Confucius  now  appearing,  if  that  were  possible,  who  could  be 
regnated  with  only  the  elements  of  what  is  called  useful  know- 
:e,  added  to  those  classical  acquirements  the  over-devotion  to 
ih  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  great  defects  of  English  education, 
vrhose  possession  in  our  country  has  not  been  an  absolute  barrier, 
t  has  been  in  China,  to  more  important  and  more  civilising 
es — a  scientific  Confucius  might,  if  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
"d  of  Public  Instruction,  revolutionise  the  empire.  The  primarj* 
ulty  would  be  to  accommodate  the  language — a  language  of 
ires  and  of  signs ;  a  language  stiff  and  unbending  to  the  requirc- 
•s  of  science.  The  stubbornness  and  sternness  of  the  Latin 
Ue  makes  it  unavailable  for  the  plastic  requirements  of  pro- 
sive  discover}' ;  and  alphabetical  though  the  Latin  be,  who  would 
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now  write  in  that  language  a  popular  treatise  on  geology,  mineralogy, 
chemistry,  electricity,  engineering,  or,  indeed,  any  of  those  scientific 
subjects  the  field  of  which  is  constantly  extending  P  And  the  diffi- 
culties would  be  vastly  greater  in  a  tongue  composed  of  monosyllabic 
words,  represented  by  characters  whose  number,  at  present  probably 
not  less  than  forty  thousand,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  increase ; 
in  fact,  of  those  which  exist  many  have  become  obsolete.  On  the 
other  hand,  whatever  be  the  advantages  of  an  alphabetic  language 
for  the  purposes  of  colloquial  intercourse,  a  language  of  signs  may 
occupy  a  much  larger  area,  And,  like  the  Arabic  numerals,  musical 
notes,  and  chemical  values,  become  international,  which  is  the  posi- 
tion the  written  Chinese  characters  occupy  with  the  neighbouring 
coimtries  of  Japan,  Anam,  the  Corea,  and  many  of  the  islands  whose 
inhabitants  would  be  orally  imintelligible  to  one  another. 

Never  was  a  man  in  whom  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  was  more 
ardent,  or  the  desire  to  commimicate  to  others  the  knowledge  he 
acquired  more  active.  "I  sit,"  he  says,  "in  silence  when  I  study  the 
teachings  of  the  past ;  I  feel  no  weariness  in  these  studies  ;  I  would 
communicate  them  to  others  without  weariness."  ^  And  his  philan- 
thropy is  well  expressed  in  the  comprehensive  axiom  that  "wisdom  and 
virtue  would  be  complete  if  the  good  of  all  were  secured."  When  asked 
to  define  wisdom,  he  said  it  was  "affection  and  benevolence  in  action."' 
In  his  continual  references  to  the  sages  of  old,  he  claimed  for  them 
no  divine  authority,  no  miraculous  powers.  They  had  propagated 
no  creed,  established  no  priesthood.  All  that  concerned  worship  and 
sacrifices  he  left  to  be  settled  by  those  who  were  officially  appointed 
to  superintend  them.  In  his  contemplations  of  the  spirits  who  rided 
the  heavens  and  the  earth — those  who  controlled  the  storms  and  the 
seasons  and  the  harvest — there  was  an  imapproachable  Tieti,  behind 
and  above  all,  such  as  the  old  fire- worshippers  saw  reflected  in,  but 
concealed  by  the  sun,  or  such  as  ruder  nations  have  heard  in  the 
voices  of  the  elements.  "  I  know  not,"  was  his  frequent  answer  to 
questions  when  neither  his  reading  nor  his  experience  gave  him 
materials  for  a  satisfactory  reply.  On  one  occasion,  when  reproached 
for  his  silence,  he  answered,  "What  is  the  language  of  heaven  ?  Do 
not  the  four  seasons  follow  one  another  in  their  courses  ?  Are  not 
generations  one  after  another  brought  into  life  ?  What  then  is  the 
language  of  heaven  P" 

The  maxims  of  Confucius  have,  for  the  most  part,  superseded,  but 
at  the  same  time  to  some  extent  they  absorbed,  the  teachings  of  the 
sages  who  preceded  him.  He  professed  to  derive  all  his  authority 
from  the  instructions  which  had  descended  from  ancient  time.  He 
said,  "  I  revise  and  explain ;  I  do  not  originate."  And  this  habitual 
recognition  of  the  reverence  due  to  departed  saints  and  sovereigns 
stfengthened  his  influence  with    a   people  among  whom  anceatral 

(1)  Lun  Yu.  (2)  Ibid. 
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worship  was  a  universal  ciUtus,  He  pvofessed  never  to  disturb, 
though  willing  reverentially  to  expatiate  on,  the  maxims  which 
had  the  sanction  of  departed  ages.  "  Discuss  not,"  he  8ai<^  "  that 
which  is  perfect ;  advise  not  on  that  which  has  been  already  done  ; 
censure  not  that  which  you  cannot  change." 

Though  some  resemblance  may  be  traced  between  the  conceptions 
which,  in  every  part  of  the  world  and  in  all  ages,  the  high  intel- 
lects have  formed  of  the  Power  which  created  and  which  governs  the 
universe,  whether  by  laws  immutable  and  ever-enduring,  or  modified 
to  suit  the  changing  conditions  of  our  race,  these  conceptions  will  be 
everywhere  influenced  by  the  education,  habits,  climate,  language, 
laws,  and  other  circumstances  which  surround  the  individual  or  the 
associated  man.  Many  of  the  teachings  of  Confucius  respecting  God 
and  duty  will  approve  themselves  to  our  most  elevated  views. 
**  Worship  as  if  the  Deity  (Tien)  were  present ;  worship  the  Deity 
because  he  is  (everjrwhere)  present.  If  the  mind  be  not  in  the  wor- 
ship, it  is  as  if  you  worshipped  not." 

When  Confucius  was  asked  whether  there  was  any  one  word 
which  represented  all  the  duties  which  should  be  exhibited  in  the 
whole  course  of  life,  he  answered  "  Shu!'*  a  word  whose  meaning  is 
"  reciprocity,"  of  which  he  himself  and  his  commentators  give  the 
interpretation  which  may  be  almost  verbally  translated  by  the 
Christian  maxim — "  Do  imto  others  as  you  would  they  should  do 
unto  you."  This  lesson  is  given  in  many  forms  : — "  As  I  would  not 
that  others  should  injure  me,  so  would  I  not  injure  them;"^  and 
again,  **  To  seek  the  good  of  others  equally  with  your  own  is  to  fill  a 
large  portion  of  the  field  of  virtue."^ 

When  one  of  his  followers  complained  that  every  man  had  brothers, 
but  that  he  had  none,  Confucius  answered  in  the  memorable  words, 
**  Within  the  four  seas  "  (Lc,  within  the  world's  boundaries)  "  all 
men  are  brothers."  Surely  a  Christian  doctrine  beautifully  enun- 
ciated. Indeed,  without  any  irreverence,  remarkable  comparisons 
may  be  drawn  between  the  teachings  of  Confucius  and  those  of  the 
great  foimder  of  Christianity.  Detach  from  the  personification  of 
Jesus  the  superhuman  in  action  and  the  divine  in  nature,  and  a  very 
striking  resemblance  will  be  found  between  them ;  the  more  striking 
as  the  Chinese  instructor  had  before  him  none  of  those  grand  con- 
ceptions of  deity  and  duty  which  the  "  Son  of  David  "  derived  from 
the  study  of  Moses  and  the  prophets,  whose  commandments,  to  use 
his  own  language,  he  came  to  destroy  not,  but  to  fulfil.  At  a  very 
early  age  Confucius  was  accustomed  to  carry  on  inquiries  in  the 
temple,  and  one  of  the  worshippers  inquired  what  so  young  a  man 
should  know  about  right  (the  proprieties),  and  why  was  he  so  con- 
stantly asking  questions  ?  The  youth  answered,  "  This  [the  asking 
questions]  is  right "  (proper).     (Compare  Luke  i.  46-7.)     If  Christ 

(1)  Lun  Yu.  .  (2)  Ibid. 
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reproached  a  follower  for  calling  Mm  "  good,"  Confiicius  reproved  a 
disciple  who  asked  him  whether  he  was  not  "  a  saint — a  perfect 
man,"  by  repudiating  the  title,  declaring  he  was  far  removed  from  such 
distinction,  and  that  his  only  merit  was  an  unwearied  search  after 
and  study  of  the  precepts  of  the  saints.  **  Take  no  thought  of  what 
ye  shall  eat  or  what  ye  shall  drink,  or  with  what  ye  shall  be  clothed," 
was  preceded  centuries  before  by  "  Despise  gay  garments  ;  require 
no  costly  food."  The  Pharisees  were  reproached  by  Jesus  for  binding 
heavy  burdens  and  grievous  to  be  borne.  The  claim  of  Confucius 
was,  "  I  seek  to  practise  virtue  without  being  irksome,  to  teach 
wisdom  without  creating  weariness." 

"  From  you,  my  disciples,^  I  have  concealed  no  doctrine ;  all  that 
I  have  done  I  have  communicated  to  you."^  "All  things  that 
I  have  heard  from  the  Father  I  have  made  known  unto  you." 
(John  XV.  15.) 

"  Judge  others  indidgently ;  judge  yourself  severely."  (Lun  Yu.) 
"  Judge  not,  that  you  be  not  judged.  Condemn  not,  that  ye  be 
not  condemned."  (Sermon  on  the  Mount.) 

"  If  a  man  come  to  me  desirous  of  reforming  his  conduct,  I  will  deal 
with  him  as  if  he  were  reformed.  I  will  not  inquire  into  his  past 
misdeeds,  but  admit  him  to  my  presence,  nor  menace  him  with 
inquiries  as  to  what  he  will  do  after  he  departs."  (Confucius.) 
**  How  often  shall  my  brother  sin  against  me  and  I  forgive  him.^ 
Until  seven  times  ?  Jesus  saith  unto  him.  Not  until  seven  times,  but 
until  seventy  times  seven."  (Matt,  xviii.  21,  22.) 

In  the  intercourse  which  took  place  between  Confucius  and  his 
contemporary,  Lao  Tze,  the  foimder  of  the  Taoist  or  Reason  Sect,  the 
contrast  between  the  quiet  practical  wisdom,  the  application  of  good 
sense  to  the  daily  business  of  life  of  the  one,  and  the  sour  and 
cjmical  spirit  of  the  other,  is  markedly  exhibited.  Kung  Fu  Tze 
was  really  a  sage  and  a  statesman  ;  Lao  Tze  a  monk  and  a  hermit, 
whose  pride  counterfeited  humility,  whose  scorn  of  official  rank  was 
probably  the  result  of  disappointment,  and  whose  abnegation  of  a 
desire  to  congregate  followers  around  him  might  have  been  his 
envy  or  jealousy  of  a  man  whom  he  might  have  deemed  a  rival, 
because  more  popular  than  himself.  Confucius  paid  a  visit  to  Lao 
Tze,  who  reproached  him  for  his  desire  to  convert  others  to  his 
opinions — said  it  was  pride  and  vanity,  and  not  the  love  of  truth  and 
virtue,  which  led  him  to  hold  out  public  employment  as  a  proper 
incentive  to  exertion,  and  thus  compare  his  own  superior  teachings 
with  those  of  his  guest: — "The   sage,"  said  Lao  Tze,   "seeks  to 

(1)  The  number  of  the  disciples  who  gathered  round  Confucius  was  about  three 
thousand,  of  whom  seventy-two  were  more  intimately  associated  with  him.  The  most 
beloved  of  these  was  Hwui.  Confuciuii  said  of  Hwui,  "  Though  his  dish  was  a  piece  of 
bamboo,  and  a  cocoa-nut  his  cup,  and  a  wretched  shed  his  dwelling,  and  men  could  not 
boai:  the  sight  of  his  misery,  his  serenity  was  never  disturbed.'' 

(2)  LunYu. 
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Iwell  In  Bolitnde.  He  does  not  desire  public  employment;  lie 
ailxer  avoids  it.  He  will  not  convey  his  thoughts  to  all  comers, 
mt  attends  to  time  and  place,  and  prefers  that  his  instructions  should 
)6  Icnown  after  his  death  rather  than  during  his  life.  In  auspicious 
laya  he  speaks ;  in  times  of  calamity  he  is  silent.  He  knows  that  if 
le  exposes  his  treasures  they  may  be  stolen  from  him,  and  will  not 
sU  everybody  where  they  are  to  be  found.  A  virtuous  man  does 
of;    parade  his  virtue ;  a  wise  man  does  not  proclaim  his  wisdom. 

li.ave  no  more  to  say.  Make  what  account  you  please  of  what  I 
we  said." 

The  teachings  of  Lao  Tze  have  merged  into  gross  idolatrous  rites, 
Excitical  observances,  the  study  of  astrology  and  necromancy,  self- 
flictions,  —  such  as  dancing  in  flames,  mutilating  the  body, 
"CLc^tising  abstinence  and  seclusion.  The  modem  devotees  have 
'^mtly  corrupted  the   religion  of  their  founder,  whose  doctrines, 

^>ite  of  their  asceticism,  have  much  to  recommend  them.  Such 
^*xuptions  can  hardly  be  justified  by  an  appeal  to  that  "  reason  " 
t^ich  the  founder  of  the  "  Rationalists  "  made  the  groundwork  of 
^  cultus,  and  by  which  he  wished  all  questions  to  be  tested.  The 
■iowers  of  Confucius,  who  laid  down  ''authority"  as  the  basis  of 
*-  excellence,  have  sanctioned  no  such  extravagances.  It  must  be 
■^^,  however,  that  the  "authority"  which  Confucius  reverenced  and 
^^^ght  others  to  reverence  was  the  Tao  Li  before  referred  to, — that 
^3^8terious  mixture  of  reason,  propriety,  and  ceremony,  whose  dictates 
*^©  recognised  by  every  sect  in  China ;  and  the  best  answer  to  Lao 
'-^e's  animadversions,  and  the  evidence  of  the  superior  sagacity  of 
^■»onfucius,  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  Lao  Tze  himself  refused  office  when 
^t  was  offered  to  him  by  a  usurper,  answering  that  **  magistracy  could 
only  be  becomingly  represented  by  the  exercise  of  piety  and  the  filial 
virtues." 

The  deportment  of  Confucius  in  all  the  details  of  individual, 
domestic,  and  public  life  is  deemed  the  most  perfect  application  of 
the  Li,  and  multitudinous  particulars  are  given  by  his  contem- 
poraries of  his  intercourse  with  the  different  ranks  of  society,  from 
the  monarchs  to  the  meanest  of  their  subjects.  For  example,  in 
the  ancestral  temples  he  is  reported  to  have  put  every  question  with 
such  clearness  and  caution,  but  at  the  same  time  with  such  reverential 
respect,  as  to  obtain  immediate  attention.  In  the  presence  of  the 
sovereign  his  countenance  exhibited  profound  awe  and  imperturbable 
gravity :  thus — the  teacher  exhibits  the  gesture — when  summoned 
to  receive  the  commands  of  his  prince,  he  composed  his  features 
(thus),  adjusted  his  robes,  walked  slowly  forward,  and  performed  the 
appropriate  obeisance  (thus).  Even  when  passing  the  empty  throne 
he  looked  (thus),  adjusted  his  feet  (thus),  suppressed  his  words,  and 
even  his  breathing  could  not  be  observed.   When  he  entered  the  palace 
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ho  shook  bis  garments  as  a  bird  shakes  its  wings,  and  on  leayin 
the  palace  he  raised  his  arms  like  a  bird  set  free.     When  the  i 
perial  seal  was  handed  to  him  he  bent  his  body,  as  if  unable  to  b 
the  weight  of  the  honour ;  he  then  elevated  the  seal  with  an  app 
priatc  salutation,  and  next  held  it  so  low  that  the  person  to  whom 
was  transferred  could  receive  it  becomingly.       He  never  took 
exalted  place,  or    entered    by  the   grand   staircase   or   the  con 
portal  of  the  palace.   (Compare  Luke  xiv.  8 — 11.)     Whenever    li< 
visited  a  tribunal  his  serious    bearing  showed  his  respect   for  tile 
law.      lie  added   to   the   value  of  his   gifts  by  the  sweetness  Qkxid 
sincerity  with  which  he  conferred  them.     In  his  dress  he  accoTn- 
modated  himself  to  the  change  of  position  and  of  the  seasons.    When 
sick  and  visited  by  the  sovereign,  he  directed  his  state  robes  to  he 
thrown  over  him.     On  ordinary  occasions  his  dress  was  marked  hy 
simplicity.     "  His  black  robes  were  trimmed  with  the  fur  of  a  black 
antelope ;  his  plain  robes  with  that  of  a  white   fawn ;  his  yellow 
with  those  of  the  fox."     At  meals  he  required  his  table  to  be  placed 
at  right  angles;  his  food  to  be  cut  into  small  square  pieces;  he 
used  ginger  for  condiment ;    he  drank  moderately  of  wine ;  ate  no 
unripe  fruit ;  and  at  every  meal  poured  out  a  libation  in  honour  and 
in  memory  of  his  ancestors.     He  attended  the  great  ceremonials  of 
the  court  in  courtly  robes ;   he  mingled  in  the  festivities  of  the 
villagers,  always  accompanying  the  village  elders ;  encouraged  the 
rural  music — of  which,  indeed,  he  was  a  critic  and  a  judge.    Among 
other  evidences  of  his  sympathy  with  the  people,  he  descended  froU* 
his  carriage  when  he  met  the  officers  who  were  charged  with  making 
the  census  returns. 

The  influence  of  Confucius  is  nowhere  more  markedly  seen,  nowhex^ 
more  permanently  preserved,  than  in  those  competitive  examinatioii^ 
through  which  the  highest  rank  and  the  most  envied  social  position 
are  reached.    His  moral  axioms  are  the  texts,  the  elucidation  of  wliicl''' 
as  found  in  the  annotations  and  explanations  of  other  distinguished 
teachers,  or  in  the  practical  conduct  of  illustrious  personages,  opet^^ 
a  wide  field  for  the  display  of  the  sagacity  and  the  erudition  of  tl»-^ 
student.     Scarcely  less  so  do  his  references  to  the  Li, — ^the  cer^^ 
monial  code  whose  obligations  are  to  be  recognised  in  all  the  cond^*^ 
tions  of  individual,  social,  and  official  life.     His  condensed  wisdor^^ 
invites  to  endless  interpretations  and  developments  :  his  collection  (^^ 
ancient  poetry  is  still  deemed  to  fiimish  the  best  models  for  moder^^ 
imitation.     In  a  word,  his  books  cannot  be  read,  his  history  canned 
be  studied,  the  impress  of  his  name  and  fame  on  hundreds  of  millioi^^ 
cannot  be  observed,  without  re-echoing  the  inscriptions  foimd  in 
the  temples  of  the  sage, — "  Great !  great !  great  is  Confucius ! " 

J.  BOWRINO 
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Chapter  I. 

VERY   HARD  LINES   FOR  IL   GUFONB. 

JJLRDI  was  safely  deposited  in  due  course  at  the  Innocenti 

strangely- assorted  conductors ;  and  II  Gufone  did  not 
xecute  the  commission  with  which  Lucia  had  entrusted 
[natter  related  at  the  close  of  the  last  book, 
occo,  II  Gufone,  never  did  neglect  to  do  any  small  matters 
the  Signora  Lucia  might  occasionally  entrust  him.  He 
the  habit  of  disregarding  the  behests  of  his  patron,  being 

thereto,  as  Signor  Sandro  had  said,  by  a  reasonable  regard 
neck.  But  it  was  far  more  sure  that  anything  which  the 
cia  might  ask  of  him  would  be  punctually  performed, 
in  her  quiet,  melancholy,  sad  way,  had  been  kind  to  the 
gainly  boy;  and  the  extraordinary  singularity  of  such 
lad  made  a  remarkable  and  lasting  impression  upon  him. 
lo  Giuditta  Fermi  was  the  person  who  seemed  to  have 
st  change  from  the  journey  to  Florence.  She  had  become 
taciturn  and  imcommunicative.  Her  gossips  thought  that 
e  either  ill  or  growing  rich,  so  little  inclination  did  she 
e  enjoyment  of  the  society  she  used  to  be  so  fond  of.  The 
it  the  poor  woman  never  indulged  herself  in  a  chat  with- 
g  from  a  terrible  dread  that  she  might  allow  the  secret 

she  was  laden  to  escape  her  :  by  dint  of  ceaseless  vigil- 
elf-control,  however,  she  avoided  committing  the  offence 
to  bring  down  so  terrible  a  penalty  upon  her.  And  the 
3  child  which  lived  and  was  growing  up  in  Sandro  Vallardi's 
lot  his  own,  remained  known  only  to  the  four  persons  who 
illy  been  cognizant  of  it. 

3  Leonora,  at  any  rate,  did  not  seem  to  be  affected  by  the 
g  with  which  the  Signora  Lucia's  husband  charged  her. 
;rew  and  throve  apace.  And  after  a  very  few  days,  during 
miart  at  her  heart  had  made  Signora  Lucia  imagine  to 
t  she  hated  the  child, — the  "  brown  thing,"  as  she  called 
ot  only  ceased  to  hate  it,  if  she  had  in  reality  ever  done 

gentle  heart  and  soft  motherly  instincts  made  it  become 
rery  dear  to  her. 

oo2 
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She  was  not  altogether  a  child  whom  a  less  tender  foster-mothei 
would  have  loved ;  for  she  was  troublesome,  high-spirited,  and  chancy- 
tempered.  Physically,  however,  though  she  was  for  a  while  the 
"  brown  thing  "  that  Lucia  in  her  first  anguish  at  the  loss  of  her  owr 
fair  and  pink-complexioned  darling  had  called  her,  she  was  all  tha~ 
could  delight  a  parent's  heart.  She  seemed  to  grow  perceptibly  ia 
loveliness  every  day,  as  the  weeks  rolled  themselves  into  months,  th. 
months  into  years,  and  the  years  rolled  on.  She  had  an  unusualL 
large  quantity  of  the  most  lovely  black  silky  hair,  which  maiM 
admirable  contrast  with  the  dead- white  skin  of  her  no  longer  broi^ 
neck  and  brow.  Her  great  deep  liquid  eyes  seemed  to  occupy  hi^ 
the  surface  of  the  childish  little  face,  and  were  shaded  with  very  lo«:3 
black  silken  lashes,  which  lay,  when  she  slept,  on  the  delicate  whS. 
cheek  below  like  a  deep  fringe.  The  strongly-arched  eyebrow  ab(^-« 
was  already  marked  in  a  delicate  dark  line  on  the  marble^white  fo^^ 
head.  At  seven  she  was  as  beautiful  a  little  fairy  as  can  be  imagin^ie 
At  twelve  she  was  lanky,  long-looking  in  face,  and  body,  and  lin^Vt 
almost  gaunt  in  the  leanness  of  her  face  and  figure,  the  thin  fleiQj 
lessness  of  her  dark  yet  mate  white  cheeks,  and  the  portentous  lairg-e 
ness  of  the  great,  wide-opened,  earnest-looking  eyes.  Yet  to  ihoee 
who  were  competent  judges  of  the  sjnnptoms  and  foreshadowings  in 
such  matters,  it  was  even  then  evident  that  the  lapse  of  some  three  or 
four  more  years  would  find  the  little  Leonora  Vallardi — for  such  aiie 
was  supposed  to  be  by  all  the  world  around  her — a  very  lovely  girl 

So  much  for  her  progress  towards  physical  perfection.  The  facte 
of  the  case  are  told  in  a  few  words,  and  are  very  easily  imagined  and 
understood ;  but  the  history  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  training 
which,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  intentionally  or  unintentionaDf 
administered,  to  good  result  or  to  evil  result,  she  was  picking  np 
during  the  same  time,  cannot  be  quite  so  easily  told,  or  so  readilj 
comprehended. 

Of  all  the  agencies  around  her  which  contributed,  or  might  be 
supposed  to  have  contributed,  to  that  fashioning  of  her  mind  and 
heart  which  is  usually  designated  by  the  vaguely  general  term 
education,  her  supposed  father,  Sandro  Vallardi,  was  the  one  who  bad 
the  smallest  influence.  Sandro  was  year  by  year  less  and  leas  at 
home.  His  absences  were  longer  than  ever,  and  succeeded  each  other 
mostly  with  but  a  few  days,  or  at  most  a  week  or  two,  of  interval 
By  degrees,  too,  his  wife,  as  well  as  everybody  else  who  was  in  ^1 
degree  honoured  by  his  acquaintance  in  and  about  Talamone,  begt* 
tmconsciously  at  first  to  feel  that  the  periods  of  his  absence  "^^ 
better  times  than  the  shorter  intervals  of  his  presence  at  home,  l^ 
in  the  lone  house  in  the  woods  upon  the  hill  aboye  Talamone  w^* 
on  tolerably  enough  when  the  master  of  it  was  away.  If  it  couW 
hardly  be  said  that  there  was  any  great  amount  of  happinoBS  ther^^^ 
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especially  as  concerned  the  lone  woman  who  carried  so  many  an  im- 
perfectly cicatrised  sorrow  in  her  heart, — ^there  was  at  least  a  certain 
degree  of  quiet  content.  The  tears  were  less  often  in  the  Signora 
Lucia's  eyes  than  used  to  be  the  case.  As  for  the  little  Leonora, — 
it  is  generally  supposed  and  accepted  that  children  are  always  happy, 
simply  by  virtue  of  their  childhood.  The  theory  is  perhaps  less 
accurately  correct  than  pleasant.  But  the  fact  is  that  it  is  often  very 
difficult  to  tell  whether  a  child  is  happy  or  not.  Of  course  some 
may  be  seen  to  be  very  evidently  happy ;  and  more,  alas  !  may  be, 
with  very  little  danger  of  error,  pronounced  to  be  very  decidedly  the 
reverse.  But  how  many  little,  silent,  imdemonstrative  hearts  there 
are,  of  which  who  shall  say  what  the  shy  reticence  and  proud  want 
of  confidence  covers  !  Pride,  I  take  it,  enters  far  more  largely  into 
the  causes  of  childhood's  commimications  or  non-communications  with 
the  world  around  it  than  is  generally  imagined: 

What  amount  of  aught  that  can  be  called  happiness  fell  to  the  lot 
of  little  Leonora  during  those  years  of  her  life  at  Talamone  it  would 
be  hard  to  say.  She  was  by  no  means  a  communicative  child ; 
though,  save  on  rare  occasions,  not  ungentle,  and  within  the  very 
small  circle  of  those  on  whom  it  was  possible  for  her  to  bestow  love, 
by  no  means  unloving.  Lucia  had  long  since  come  to  love  her  as  if 
she  had  been  indeed  her  own ;  and  Leonora,  it  coidd  not  be  doubted, 
loved  her  dearly  in  return.  Next  to  Lucia,  what  human  being  was 
there  near  her  on  whom  aflFection  coidd  be  expended  P  H  Gufone  was 
the  only  other  member  of  the  little  household  as  it  was  constituted 
during  the  times  of  Sandro's  absence,  which  covered  at  least  nine- 
tenths  of  the  year.  Gufone  was  now  mostly  at  home.  From  time  to 
time  Sandro  would  take  him  away  with  him ;  and  no  word  ever  fell 
from  Nanni  Scocco's  lips  when  he  returned  to  Talamone  to  throw 
any  light  on  the  cause,  the  nature,  or  the  whereabouts  of  these 
excursions.  But,  for  the  most  part,  Sandro  took  the  habit  of  leaving 
him  at  home  during  these  years.  The  "  family  "  in  the  lone  house 
on  the  promontory  then  generally  consisted  of  a  trio, — the  Signora 
Lucia,  little  Leonora,  and  Nanni  Scocco,  II  Gufone. 

It  may  seem  to  most  readers, — more  especially  to  any  of  the  gentler 
sex  and  of  still  blooming  cheeks,  whose  eyes  these  pages  may  be  for- 
timate  enough  to  meet, — that  II  Gufone,  as  the  reader  knows  him, 
was  not  a  promising  object  for  the  investment  of  any  of  the  treasures 
of  affection  which  the  young  heart  is  always  seeking  some  opportunity 
of  "  putting  out "  to  advantage.  Nevertheless  it  was  the  fact  that 
Leonora  loved  II  Gufone  as  well,  if  not  better,  than  she  loved  Lucia. 
It  is  not  of  course  the  love  of  a  maiden  that  I  am  speaking  of,  but 
that  of  a  child.  And  though  Leonora,  if  Nanni  Scocco  had  been  for 
the  first  time  presented  to  her, — say  at  ten  or  twelve  years  old, — 
would  probably  have  run  from  him  with  terror  and  repugnance ;  yet* 
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having  known  his  great  shock  red  head,  and  ugly  white  face,  and 
grotesque  shuffling  limbs,  as  one  of  the  phenomena  of  the  outward 
world  with  which  she  had  earliest  become  acquainted,  and  haying, 
on  the  other  hand,  invariably  found  that  this  gnome  was  not  a  baneM 
creature,  but  for  her  at  least  a  beneficent  one,  Leonora,  in  the  utter 
absence  of  any  more  promising  investment,  had  invested  a  large 
amount  of  surplus  love  capital  in  the  Gufone. 

Among  other  matters  in  which  the  gnome  had  been  found  bene- 
ficent, he  had  been  the  main  agent  in  the  child's  education,  in  the 
more  restricted  sense  of  the  term.  The  Signora  Lucia  when  a  girl 
would  have  been  returned  in  the  census,  if  Italy  had  in  those  days 
dreamed  of  such  statistical  luxuries,  as  among  the  number  of  those 
who  could  read  and  write ;  and  at  her  marriage  she  had  signed  her 
own  name  in  the  register.  But  if  poor  Lucia  at  the  time  now  spoken 
of  had  been  required  to  give  any  proof  of  her  acquirements  in  either 
reading  or  writing,  she  would  probably  have  shown  that  if  reading 
and  writing  "  come  by  nature,"  they  may  also  quite  completely  go 
by  an  entirely  natural  process. 

Now  Kanni  Scocco,  the  Gufone,  could  not  only  read  and  write, 
but  could  do  both  these  things  readily  and  well.  It  was  strange, 
perhaps,  that  such  should  be  the  case.  But  in  Roman  Catholic 
communities,  ruled,  as  Italy  was  ruled  in  those  days,  the  dispensation 
of  the  elements  of  education  amon^  the  people  is  not  so  much 
absolutely  null  as  capricious.  Of  course  the  clergy  are  the  only 
educators.  Of  course  any  large  scheme  for  the  educating  of  the 
nation  would  have  been  an  abomination  and  an  utterly  intolerable 
absurdity  to  their  minds.  But  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  have 
never  been  averse  from  educating,  after  their  own  fashion,  such 
odds  and  ends  of  humanity  as  happened  to  come  immediately  imder 
their  hands,  and  were  not  too  numerous  to  be  dealt  with  by  irregular 
and  individual  exertion.  Specially  they  have  been  willing  to  g^ve 
such  instruction  as  they  know  how  to  give,  to  any  of  the  various 
classes  of  individuals  who  are  hangers-on  in  any  way  of  their 
own  order,  acolytes,  chorister  boys,  sacristans,  cross-bearers,  and 
such  like. 

Now  the  probability  is  that  Nanni  Scocco  had  picked  up  his  edu- 
cation, or  rather  the  means  of  educating  himself,  in  some  such 
capacity.  It  would  have  been  a  tolerably  safe  bet  that  II  Gufone 
had  at  one  time  of  his  life  been  familiar  with  the  interior  of  a  sacristy; 
and  it  would  be  quite  in  accordance  with  the  experience  that  any 
one  may  gather  from  a  fairly  wide  field  of  observation  in  the 
ecclesiastical  strata  of  Roman  Catholic  society,  if  it  were  supposed 
that  the  moral  education  which  adapted  him  for  the  purposes  to 
which  Sandro  Vallardi  put  him,  and  which  cropped  out  in  such 
manifestations  of  idiosyncrasy  as  have  been  recorded  of  II  Gufone, 
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VBB  gathered  from  the  same  field  which  had  famished  the  intellectual 
raining  of  which  we  have  been  speaking. 

The  fact  is  that  poor  Nanni  Scocco  had  been  furnished  by  nature, 
3  he  so  often  boasted,  with  a  larger  allowance  of  brains  than  she 
»fben  allots  to  more  daintily  and  preciously- fashioned  brain-caskets. 
lad  other  matters  been  "  in  a  concatenation  accordingly/'  Nanni 
Tould  doubtless  have  been  called  and  recognised  as  a  very  clever 
ellow.  As  it  was,  the  world  considered  that  nothing  better  than 
I  half-wit  coidd  dwell  within  such  a  head ;  and  behaving  to  him 
Jways  in  accordance  with  this  theory,  had  produced  in  him  a 
itrangely  distorted  and  twisted  mental  fabric,  curiously  mottled 
with  information  and  ignorance,  shrewdness  and  imbecility,  cross- 
^ined  perverseness  and  loving  tenderness,  respect  for  knowledge 
ind  hostility  towards  the  classes  of  society  mainly  in  possession  of  it. 
And  this  curiously  gnarled  spirit,  inhabiting  the  strangely  repulsive 
Erame  the  reader  wots  of,  had  been  the  principal  guide,  philosopher, 
ind  friend  of  the  child  who  was  now  rapidly  growing  into  a  rarely 
lovely  woman ; — ^her  master,  pastor,  and  spiritual  teacher  ;  the  com- 
panion of  her  wanderings  about  the  shores,  and  woods,  and  crags ; 
ber  protector,  when  she  ventured  into  the  haunts  of  men  and  the 
^at  world,  as  represented  by  the  town  and  port  of  Talamone ;  and 
he  source  of  all  the  knowledge  she  possessed  beyond  such  as  the 
pening  of  her  eyes  on  the  world  around  her  could  impart. 

And,  as  I  have  said,  the  child  loved  her  strange  companion  with 

strong  child's  love;  loved  him  as  one  may  see  a  strong-hearted 
tiild  love  a  dog  or  other  such  companion  !  Any  intimation  that  the 
ngainly  creature  could  claim  the  rank  of  a  fellow-creature, — that 
e  was  in  any  sense  of  the  same  nature  or  order  of  being  as  herself, — 
•-ould  probably  have  revolted  Leonora  terribly.  Of  course  no 
efinite  thought  of  the  kind,  or  indeed  upon  the  subject  at  all,  had 
ver  crossed  her  mind,  but  it  was  her  none  the  less  real  because 
nrecognised  feeling. 

As  for  the  poor  Gufone  himself,  his  feeling  towards  his  pupil  was 
he  only  form  of  worship  that  his  mind  had  ever  known; — ^and 
loubtless  he  was,  poor  imgraced  creature !  infinitely  the  better  for 
(ven  that  form  of  it. 

The  only  other  person  whom  the  child  Leonora  saw  sufficiently 
»ften  to  learn  to  know  her  was  Giuditta  Fermi.  She  never  by  any 
^ance  came  near  the  lone  house  on  the  promontory  on  the  rare 
xjcasions  when  the  master  of  it  was  at  home.  She  would  always, 
ndeed,  contrive,  if  possible,  at  such  times  to  go  away,  the  further 
the  better,  from  Talamone  and  its  neighbourhood,  to  the  house  of 
Bome  one  of  her  country  clients.  It  was  somehow  or  other  always 
very  well  known  at  Talamone  when  Signer  Sandro  Vallardi  was  at 
home.     And  when  she  was  sure  that  he  was  away,  Giuditta  would 
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very  often  stroll  up  the  hill  in  the  evening,  to  look  in  on  Signora 
Lucia,  and  have  a  bit  of  supper  and  chat.  There  was  never  any 
great  straightness  of  means  in  Signer  Vallardi's  house.  His  unkind- 
ness  to  his  wife  never  took  the  form  of  stinting  her  in  the  necessities 
of  life,  and  the  very  modest  comforts  to  which  she  had  been  accus- 
tomed. Very  little  money  was  needed  for  the  supply  of  all  that  the 
little  family  required,  and  money  always  came  in  abundantly  sufficient 
amounts  for  all  those  small  requirements.  The  appearance  of  the 
Signora  Giuditta  a  little  before  the  supper-hour  was  always  very 
welcome  to  Lucia.  It  was  the  only  point  of  contact  with  the  world 
of  her  fellow-creatures  that  existed  for  her ;  and  for  poor  Giuditta, 
Lucia  was  the  only  person  with  whom  she  could  talk  with  freedom 
from  the  never-absent  dread  that  she  should  drop  some  dreadful 
word  which  might  be  the  means  of  bringing  down  upon  her  head 
that  terrible  sword  of  vengeance  that  she  knew  was  always  suspended 
above  it. 

H  Gufone  could  not  be  said  to  be  the  only  instructor  of  Leonora. 
Lucia,  though  her  teachings  did  not  take  the  semblance  of  "book 
learning,"  also  taught  the  child  much ;  and  her  teachings  were  not 
the  less  valuable  that  they  were  of  a  nature  which  the  child's 
character  especially  needed,  and  which  she  was  for  that  reason  the 
less  disposed  easily  to  assimilate  and  profit  by.  The  things  that 
Lucia  had  learned  in  a  school  which  impresses  its  lessons  more 
deeply  than  her  teachers  of  the  art  of  reading  and  writing  had  done 
in  her  case,  and  which  she  therefore  was  well  qualified  to  teach  in 
her  turn,  were  resignation,  gentleness  of  heart  and  of  temper,  long- 
sufiering  without  loud  complaint,  and  an  imperishable  faith  in  the 
conviction  that  loving  is  better  than  hating,  —  that  a  woman's 
happiness  in  the  world  is  to  be  loved,  and  her  part  and  her  duty  to 
love. 

Thus  Lucia  and  II  Gufone  had  both  their  parts  in  Leonora's 
training  ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  the  third  of  the  trio  which  formed 
her  world — La  Giuditta — did  much  in  the  same  direction.  It  may 
be  feared,  indeed,  that  her  frequent  presence  did  somewhat  to  counter- 
act some  of  Lucia's  teaching ;  for  by  the  time  she  was  twelve  years 
old,  poor  Giuditta  became  the  butt  against  which  many  of  the  sharp 
arrows  of  Leonora's  ridicule  and  caustic  wit  were  directed.  Nor 
did  her  other  instructor  at  all  counteract  this  tendency ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  was  the  partner  and  the  accomplice  in  many  a  prank 
played  off  at  poor  Giuditta's  expense,  and  many  a  quip  and  sally  of 
which  she  was  the  frequently  unconscious  victim. 

And  thus  the  years  went  on,  till  all  of  a  sudden,  as  it  seemed  to 
the  Gufone,  Leonora  began  to  show  that  she  did  not  like  to  be  carried 
across  the  mountain  streams,  which  often  had  to  be  crossed  in  their 
pathless  wanderings,  in  the  arms  of  her  companion.     JN^anni  com- 
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.ted  this  at  first,  assurmg  ber  that  there  was  no  danger,  that  he  was 
rong  enough  to  carry  her  though  she  were  twice  as  heavy,  and 
ibraiding  her  with  having  turned  coward  all  at  once.  Then  one 
y  a  sudden  conception,  a  flash  of  enlightenment,  darted  through 
B  mind  like  an  electric  shock !  His  white  face  suddenly  became  a 
teper  red  than  his  fiery  hair.  He  turned  away  with  his  head  bent 
»wnwards  towards  the  earth,  as  though  he  had  been  lashed ;  and  he 
>ver  proposed  to  carry  Leonora  again. 

Xiittle  rest  had  the  poor  Gufone  that  night,  tossing  and  tumbling 
out  in  feverish  attempts  to  make  it  clear  to  himself  whether  he 
ost  loved  or  most  hated  the  beautiful  child,  who  had  thus  silently 
id  treacherously  grown  into  a  beautiful  maiden,  and  made  him 
retched.  He  told  himself  that  he  hated  her,  and  always  woidd 
lie  her,  and  should  feel  a  pleasure  in  clutching  her  slender  throat 
!tli  his  bony  long  fingers,  till  he  had  squeezed  the  life  out  of  her. 
ad  then  he  writhed  in  his  truckle  bed,  and  turned  his  face  to  the 
ill  and  burst  into  bitter  tears, — ^the  first  bitter  tears  that  he  could 
ex  remember  to  have  shed.  And  much  he  marvelled  at  himself,  and 
ought  that  he  must  be  ill  in  body.  Was  it  the  fever  that  had 
itched  him,  too,  at  last  ?  He  knew  only  that  he  was  very  miser- 
le,  and  that  somehow  it  was  Leonora's  fault.  And  then  he  fell  to 
'"Vising  schemes  for  making  it  manifest  to  her  how  bitterly  he 
/ted  her. 

-^And  so,  being  utterly  imable  to  sleep,  he  rose  and  stole  silently 
>3n  the  house,  and  laboured  during  the  midnight  hours  at  hewing 

the  wood,  and  raising  in  their  places  the  upright  posts,  to  form 

^  framework  of  a  summer-house,  which  Leonora  had  the   day 

'^re  set  her  heart  upon  building  on  a  crag  of  the  promontory 

txich  commanded  a  lovely  view  of  the  sea,  and  the  Monte  Argentario 

the  distance.     Poor  Gufone ! 

rrhen,  when  at  last  the  morning  came,  it  was  worse.  For  Leonora 
c^uld  not  understand  that  the  night  work  bestowed  upon  the 
^^•nmer-house  meant  anything  else,  except  that  good  old  Gufo  was 
Viious  to  please  her  as  he  always  was.  And  she  thanked  him  as 
^ily  and  xmconstraincdly  as  if  he  had  really  done  it  because  he 
^«ant  to  please  her,  and  took  no  heed  whatever  of  the  sombre  looks 
liich  were  meant  to  express  to  her  how  far  otherwise  the  real  state 
P  the  case  was,  and  did  not  seem  the  least  bit  in  the  world  sorry 
:iat  he  should  have  thus  laboured  for  her.  To  Leonora  it  woidd 
ideed  have  seemed  strange  if  Gufo  had  not  been  only  too  happy  to 
pend  his  night,  or  his  day  cither,  in  doing  her  will. 

For  all  this,  the  readings,  and  the  writing,  and  the  explanations 
f  difficulties  did  not  cease,  though  Gufone  swore  to  himself  every 
ight  that  they  should  do  so  the  next  day.  But  the  next  day  came, 
nd  was  passed  as  the  day  before  it  and  its  predecessors  had  been 
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passed.  And  Leonora  grew  more  beautiful  every  day,  and  became, 
as  Nanni  continually  told  his  only  confidant, — ^himself, — prouder  and 
prouder  the  prettier  she  grew ! 

She  was  between  fifteen  and  sixteen  when  the  period  of  life  to 
which  these  notices  belong  had  been  reached.  And  it  was  only 
a  few  months  after  that  time  that  events  came  to  pass  which 
effectually  changed  both  the  tenour  of  her  life  and  the  current  of 
her  thoughts. 


Chapter  II. 

CESARE     CASALONI. 

About  that  time,  when,  as  I  have  stated,  events  happened  which 
powerfully  influenced  the  future  life  and  fortunes  of  Leonora  Casaloni, 
— or  Leonora  Vallardi,  as  she  was  known  to  the  world  of  Talamone, — 
some  larger  events  happened,  which  were  also  powerfully  influential 
on  a  larger  scale.  It  was  the  time  of  one  those  many  upheavings  of 
the  volcanic  social  soil  of  Italy  which  preceded  the  great,  and,  let  us 
hope,  final  eruption  of  1859.  There  were  many  of  these  premature 
attempts  to  throw  off"  the  incubus  which  pressed  with  intolerable 
weight  on  the  vitals  of  the  country, — attempts  which  ended  only  in 
the  ruin  and  wretchedness  of  many  families,  in  executions,  exile,  and 
confiscation,  and  which  Europe,  witnessing  with  pain  these,  as  it 
seemed,  inevitable  results,  stigmatised  as  unwise  and  deplorable, 
however  heroic, — ^whereby  Europe  showed  its  own  lack  of  faith  in 
sundry  eternal  truths.  The  heroic  self-sacrifice  operated  according 
to  its  nature,  however,  to  the  results  ordained  to  follow  from  such 
efforts,  despite  the  want  of  faith  in  the  spectators  of  the  drama,  and 
produced  its  fruit  in  due  season.  And  those  who  are  discontented 
with  the  fruit  that  has  been  produced,  may  be  consoled  with  the 
assurance  that  there  is  better  fruit  to  come, — none  of  which  could 
have  been  matured  without  the  sacrifices  which  prepared  the  possi- 
bilities of  it. 

It  was  mainly  and  most  frequently  in  the  States  of  the  Church 
that  these  outbreaks  used  to  occur.  But  government  was  there  at  its 
worst ;  and  the  mingled  temporal  and  spiritual  tyranny  and  op- 
pression made  it  more  galling  and  utterly  intolerable  than  the 
burthen  of  lay  tyrannies,  however  heavy.  The  March  of  Ancona  and 
Romagna  was  the  principal  scene  of  the  outbreak  which  occurred  at 
the  time  here  alluded  to.  That  long,  narrow  strip  of  exceedingly 
fertile  alluvial  soil  which  lies  between  the  Apennine  and  the 
Adriatic,  crowded  with  populous  cities,  which  grew  into  celebrity 
in  the  arts,  in  literature,  and  in  commerce  under  the  stormy  rule 
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jeir  independent  mediaDval  princes^  only  to  sink  into  effeteness 
lecay  under  the  leaden  uniformity  of  priestly  despotism,  is  in- 
ed  by  a  race  which  has  always  shown  itself  impatient  of  tyranny, 
n  and  again  they  rose  against  the  terrified  despots,  whose 
ited  successes  in  crushing  such  outbreaks  did  not  avail  to 
er  the  cruelties  prompted  by  terror  with  any  of  the  moderation 
nscious  strength.  And  again  and  again  these  attempts,  bom 
speration,  were  quelled  and  quenched  in  the  blood  of  the  best 
rorthiest  of  the  population.  Always  the  old  Tarquinian  teach- 
'as  observed.  The  tallest  and  finest  flowers  were  selected  for 
atting  down.      Any  baseness  of  tergiversation  or  treachery 

ready  mercy  in  the  tenderness  of  a  Church  which  does  not 
J  the  death  of  any  sinner, — except  those  whom  it  fears, 
the  insurrection  of  which  mention  has  here  been  made,  many 
^  men  belonging  to  the  upper  classes  took  part,  and  some 
ig  the  names  of  the  great  families  of  the  Roman  aristocracy, 
hardly  necessary  to  say  that  all  these  were  very  young  men. 
is  more  apt  to  bear  the  ills  it  has,  instead  of  flying  to  those  it 
3  of  but  too  well.  And  the  experiences  of  any  life-time  of 
iry  duration  were  sufficient  in  those  socially  volcanic  regions 
jw  what  were  the  immediate  results  to  be  expected  from  such 
ives. 

ave  spoken  of  the  heroism  displayed  in  these  hapless  attempts ; 
ut  much  of  which  they  would  never  have  taken  place.  But  it 
not  follow  that  all  who  were  concerned  in  them  were  heroes, 
reus  impulses,  in  a  certain  measure,  assuredly  animated  by  far 
reater  number  of  them.  Some  were  doubtless  induced  to  join 
)rts  to  overturn  the  established  order  of  things  by  motives  of 
ature  of  those  ascribed  by  Sallust  to  the  followers  of  Catiline, 
taller  number  made  the  opportunities  afforded  by  such  effort 

as  a  screen  for  mere  brigandage.  And  perhaps  a  very  few 
wed .  to  join  in  the  revolutionary  schemes  with  the  intention 
the  first  of  making  profit  by  betraying  them. 
t  those  who  willingly  risked  their  lives  and  possessions  in  the 
of  ameliorating  the  social  condition  of  their  coimtry  were  not 
ax)e8, — as  those  who  know  somewhat  of  human  nature  and  of 
itionary  movements  wiU  readily  understand, — ^not  all  heroes  any 
than  all  those  who  can  feel  poetry,  and  would  fain  produce  it, 
1  poets.  They  had  heroic  tendencies ;  but  then  the  tares  spring 
•the  flesh,  the  world,  and  the  devil  never  fail  to  sow  them  thick 
;h  in  the  fields  planted  with  youthful  heroisms;  and  many 
8  of  twenty  are  at  thirty  disposed  to  limit  their  aspirations  to 
stability,  let  the  powers  that  be,  on  the  side  of  which  that 
iixd-tax-paying  divinity  always  ranges  herself,  be  what  they 
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Among  those  compromised  by  the  outbreak  in  question  was  a 
young  man  of  the  Casaloni  family,  and,  from  the  circimistances  of 
the  family,  a  very  important  member  of  it.  The  Marchese  Adriano, 
the  head  of  the  family,  had  been  disappointed  in  early  life  both  in 
love  and  in  such  ambition  as  it  is  possible  for  a  lay  grandee  of  the 
Apostolic  Roman  court  to  conceive.  The  residt  had  been,  that 
while  still  a  comparatively  young  man,  he  had  retired  to  the  huge 
and  gloomy  villa  on  his  ancestral  property  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Montamiata, — a  very  remarkable,  richly-wooded  mountain,  situated 
close  to  the  southern  confines  between  Tuscany  and  the  Roman 
States,  and  had  lived  there  ever  since  unmarried  and  in  great  retire- 
ment. At  the  time  in  question  he  was  a  man  of  some  fifty  years, 
being  at  least  ten  years  the  senior  of  his  brother  Ercole,  who  was 
pushing  his  fortunes  in  the  ecclesiastical  career,  with  good  hope  of 
receiving  in  due  time  the  earthly  crown  due  to  his  merits,  in  the 
shape  of  a  scarlet  hat. 

The  career,  however,  which  had  thus  been  selected  for  the  younger 
brother  of  the  great  house  precluded  the  idea  of  any  continuation  of 
the  family  tree  proceeding  from  him.  The  family  honours  might, 
and  no  doubt  would  be,  duly  and  largely  increased  by  his  contribu- 
tions to  them ;  but  the  heirs  to  these  and  all  the  rest  of  the  family 
greatness  must  be  provided  from  some  other  source.  There  was  no  third 
brother  living,  and  it  had  become  evident  now  to  the  Marchese  himself, 
if  not  to  others,  that  no  legitimate  heir  to  the  Casaloni  name  and 
estates  would  ever  be  bom  to  him.  Under  these  circumstances  he 
had,  three  or  four  years  before  the  time  in  question,  called  to  him  a 
cousin  of  the  house,  a  certain  Cesare  Casaloni,  then  a  lad  of  some 
fourteen  or  fifteen  years  old.  He,  it  was  determined,  shoidd  be  the 
heir  of  all  the  family  greatness,  and  the  transmitter  of  it  to  future 
generations.  Of  course  the  lad's  parents,  far-off  cousins  of  the  great 
family,  desired  nothing  better,  nor  did,  at  least  in  the  first  instance, 
the  lad  himself.  He  and  his  parents  lived  in  Rome,  and  he  had 
been  intended  for  the  Church ;  but  having  violently  and  successfully 
struggled  against  that  destiny,  and  being  a  remarkably  tall  and 
handsome  youth,  it  had  been  hoped  by  his  family  that,  by  the  assist- 
ance of  his  cousin,  the  Monsignore,  a  commission  might  be  obtained 
for  him  in  the  noble  corps  of  the  Papal  Guards.  And  in  the  hope 
of  that  superficially  and  personally  splendid,  but,  in  reality,  very 
meagre  promotion,  he  was-  waiting  till  his  moustaches  should  be 
grown,  and  Fortune  be  ready  to  lend  him  a  helping  hand,  when  the 
family  Jupiter,  the  Marchese  Adriano,  came  to  the  determination 
above  stated. 

The  young  Cesare  was  to  go  at  once  to  the  Villa  Casaloni,  at  the 
foot  of  Montamiata,  there  to  live  under  the  guidance  of  a  tutor,  and  in 
the  worshipful  company  of  the  Marchese,  such  a  life  as  should  be 
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fitting  preparation  for  the  higli  destiny  which  awaited  him.  The 
ly  wenty  nothing  loth.  What  sort  of  thing  life  in  a  splendid  yilla 
the  foot  of  Montamiata  might  be,  he  was  naturally  able  to  imagine 
himself  but  yery  imperfectly.    He  knew  that  he  should  have  a  gun 

his  own,  and  he  ascertained  that  there  was  much  game  in  the 
ontamiata  woods.  Probably,  had  he  been  a  year  older,  he  might 
kTO  interested  himself  in  inquiring  what  sort  of  human  surroimdings 
I  might  expect  to  find  in  his  new  abode.  But  interest  in,  and 
formation  respecting  such  particulars,  came  together  at  a  somewhat 
ierdate. 

Cesare  came  to  Yilla  Casaloni,  and  found  himself  the  victim  of  a 
ries  of  disillusions  and  disappointments.  It  was  not  that  the  villa 
M  less  magnificent  than  he  had  imagined  it, — but  it  was  very  dull ! 
was  not  that  his  cousin  the  Marchese  was  less  kind  to  him  than  he 
i  hoped, — ^but  the  Marchese  was  portentously  dull  I  It  was  not 
it  the  priest  assigned  him  as  a  tutor  was  more  severe  or  less 
pectful  than  he  had  expected, — but  the  Rev.  Michele  Profondi 
B  awfully  dull !  The  whole  life  around  him  and  before  him  was  of 
eaden  dulness  of  which  the  boy,  accustomed  to  the  life  of  Home, 
I  never  formed  a  conception.  And  dulness  is  one  of  the  few  human 
Is  which  becomes  not  more  tolerable,  but  more  intolerable,  by  the 
"ation  of  it. 

Dhe  Marchese  had  but  one  subject  of  thought,  of  study,  or  of  con- 
Bation, — the  family  greatness,  the  family  honours,  the  family 
Lealogy;  and  though  the  young  man,  who  had  been  suddenly 
Led  to  the  ownership  and  enjoyment  of  all  these  things,  was  at  first 

unwilling  to  listen  to  the  detailed  account  of  all  the  magnificence 
t  was  to  be  his,  he  soon  became  dreadfully  bored  by  the  constant 
etition  of  it. 
Dien,  although  his  family  at  Rome  had  always  been  among  those 

0  were  known  to  be  entirely  well-afiected  to  the  Papal  Govem- 
nty  the  lad  himself  had  frequented  company  which,  had  they  been 
are  of  the  fact,  would  have  been  highly  disapproved  by  his  seniors, 

1  which  had,  to  a  certain  degree,  inoculated  him  with  liberalising 
bions  and  tendencies.  He  was  not  without  some  tincture  of  tastes 
d  studies,  the  nature  of  which  inclined  his  mind  in  that  direction. 
«  gods  had  made  him  poetical !  He  had  read  Dante,  and  Alfieri, 
d  Filicaja ;  and  had  himself  indited  sonnets  on  the  stock  subject  of 
^7^8  past  glories  and  present  decadence.     There  was  not  the  stuff 

him  whi(di  could  have  prevented  him  from  very  genuinely  pre- 
"nng  to  be  a  wealthy  marchese  to  being  a  poverty-stricken  poet  or 
Mot,  but  there  was  enough  of  the  froth  of  liberalistic  and  revolu- 
ttary  notions  and  sentiments  fermenting  in  his  mind,  to  render  him 
c^Oiiitented  with  a  system  of  things  which  made  itself  specially 
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manifest  to  him  in  the  shape  of  a  life  too  dreadfully  dreaiy  to  be 
tolerated. 

It  had  thus  come  to  pass  that,  when  the  conspirators  who  had 
organised  the  movement  that  has  been  alluded  to,  thought  that  the 
time  was  ripe  for  insurrection,  young  Cesare  Casaloni,  then  eighteen 
years  old,  had  joined  them ; — of  course  to  the  infinite  horror,  disgust, 
and  indignation  of  his  relative  the  Marchese ; — and,  indeed,  of  all  his 
relatives  whatever.  Of  course  the  abortive  attempt  was  very  soon 
put  down,  and  the  time  of  proscriptions,  condenmations,  confiscations, 
executions,  and  hunting-down  began.  The  Government  were  in 
possession  of  very  accurate  information  as  to  the  names  of  all  those 
who  had  committed  themselves  by  any  outward  act,  especially  of 
such  as  belonged  by  their  connections  to  the  upper  ranks  of  society. 
There  had  been  nothing  like  fighting.  The  matter  had  not  been 
allowed  to  go  far  enough  for  that.  But  it  was  known,  and  was  unde- 
niable, that  Cesare  Casaloni  had  attended  a  certain  meeting  held  at 
the  dwelling  of  one  of  the  principal  leaders  of  the  movement  in  the 
city  of  Rimini ; — all  that  passed  at  which  was  known  to  the  Govern- 
ment with  the  utmost  accuracy  of  detail ; — and  also  that  he  had  been 
present  at  a  much  larger  meeting  of  conspirators,  with  arms  in  their 
hands,  at  a  lonely  spot  among  the  lower  slopes  of  the  Apennine,  not 
very  far  from  the  same  city.  And  no  more  than  this  was  needed  to 
make  him  a  proscribed  man,  for  the  capture  of  whom  the  officers  of 
the  Government  were  very  anxious. 

It  was  towards  the  latter  end  of  October  that  young  Cesare  Casa- 
loni found  himself  very  hard-pressed  by  the  bloodhounds  of  the 
sbirrif  who  were  bent  on  capturing  him.  He  had  escaped,  with 
difficulty,  from  Rimini,  together  with  one  companion,  in  a  small 
fishing-boat,  which  had  landed  them  as  night  was  setting  in  on  a 
lonely  part  of  the  coast  a  little  to  the  southward  of  that  city.  Their 
hope  in  embarking  had  been  no  more  than  this.  The  fisherman,  who 
was  with  difficulty  persuaded  to  render  the  two  young  men  this 
service,  had  no  idea  of  remaining  out  all  night,  nor  had  they  any 
sort  of  provision  for  a  longer  voyage.  Nevertheless,  the  good  office 
rendered  them  by  the  boat  was  a  very  important  one.  They  were 
Qut  of  Rimini ;  and  it  would  have  been  very  difficult  for  them  to  have 
accomplished  even  thus  much  in  any  other  way. 

Having  been  safely  landed  on  the  beach  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  mouth  of  the  river  Marrano,  in  the  first  dusk  of  the 
rapidly-fading  twilight,  it  became  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to 
determine  on  their  further  course.  And  in  the  short  and  hurried 
debate  which  arose  upon  this  question,  the  two  fugitives  differed  in 
opinion.  Casaloni's  companion,  a  young  Neapolitan,  wished  to  keep 
near  to  the  coast,  and  make  southwards.  The  great  post-road  from 
Bologna  to  Ancona,  passing  through  Rimini  and  the  other  cities 
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which  tliickly  stud  the  lowlands  between  the  Apennine  and  the 
Adriatic,  runs  at  no  great  distance  from  the  coast  in  this  part  of  its 
course.  And  Casaloni  urged  the  danger  of  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  such  a  great  highway,  as  a  reason  for  preferring  to  strike  into 
the  mountains.  Moreover,  another  motive  was  active  in  the  case  of  his 
ownpanion,  which  did  not  influence  him.  The  young  Neapolitan  was 
anxioTis  to  return  to  his  home.  Casaloni  had  no  home  to  which  he 
30uld  return.  To  have  presented  himself  at  the  Villa  Casaloni  under 
lie  present  circumstances  would,  he  felt,  have  been  almost,  if  not 
Tiite,  as  bad  as  walking  into  a  guard-house  of  the  Pope's  soldiers, 
le  result  was  that  the  two  fugitives  determined  to  separate ; — a 
^solution  which  they  came  to  the  more  readily  from  the  well-founded 
Jlief  that  ultimate  escape  would  be  more  possible  for  a  single 
Bnderer  than  for  two  compromised  individuals  travelling  together. 
The  young  Neapolitan,  therefore,  accompanying  his  comrade  only 

far  inland  as  was  necessary  to  avoid  the  danger  of  passing  too 
)6e  to  a  post  of  coastguards  established,  as  their  friend  the  fisherman 
d  cautioned  them,  at  a  lone  tower  called  the  Torre  de  Trinita,  at 
e  embouchure  of  the  Marrano,  then  struck  off  southwards.  And 
isaloni,  not  without  a  somewhat  bitter  feeling,  probably,  that  the 
Iness  of  the  Villa  Casaloni  was  yet  preferable  to  that  of  a  lonely 
flit  on  the  flank  of  the  Apennine,  pursued  his  way  towards  the 
>tmtain8. 

He  was  not  very  far  distant  from  the  frontier  of  the  little  Republic 
San  Marino ;  and  it  is  likely  enough  that  the  sound  of  that  appclla- 
H  carried  with  it  a  hope  of  safety  to  the  ears  of  the  young  con- 
^xtitor.  But  it  woidd  have  been  a  grievous  blunder  to  have  trusted 
Bjiy  protection  to  be  foimd  in  the  franchises  or  the  liberalism  of  the 
Hiature  republic.  For  the  republican  authorities  know  too  well 
^t  their  eight-century  old  independence  would  have  but  very  small 
Sfeoice  of  becoming  any  older  if  they  were  to  suffer  their  little  terri- 
"y  to  be  made  the  asylum  of  any  political  prescript,  or,  indeed,  of 
S^  fugitive  whatsoever,  from  the  grasp  of  their  powerful  neigh- 
^T8.  And  a  stranger  from  a  city  reeking  with  pestilence  would 
t  be  repulsed  from  a  community  trembling  for  its  own  safety  more 
r^rously  than  a  proscribed  rebel  flying  from  the  vengeance  of  th^ 
ly  father. 
Chance,  however,  or  the  nature  of  the  ground,  and  the  direction 

the  little  valleys  which  lay  more  intricately  among  the  hills  as  he 
i^red  the  higher  mountains,  saved  him  from  the  commission  of  this 

^Sehind  the  little  town  of  San  Marino,  which  is  perched  on  a  lofty 
fi,  the  highest  point  of  its  little  territory,  there  is  a  very  lonely 
^  irild  part  of  the  Apennine.  The  town,  on  its  lofty  and  isolated 
^ineiioe,  faces  towards  the  Adriatic  and  the  opposite  coast  of  Dal- 
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matia,  whicli  may  be  seen  from  the  battlements  of  its  ancient  ca^-fj 
By  the  phrase  "  behind  the  town  "  is  meant,  therefore,  the  regiot^  ^ 
the  westward,  extending  towards  Tuscany.     The  existence  of    tie 
Tuscan  frontier  in  this  direction  afforded  also  a  very  weU-fouuderf 
reason  for  choosing  the  course  which  Casaloni  had  chosen,  for  when 
once  this  should  have  been  crossed  he  woidd  be  comparatively  safe. 
The  Grand  Ducal  Government  at  that  time  was  on  perfectly  friend/j 
terms  with  that  of  Rome,  and  would  not  have  replied  by  a  negahVe 
to  any  demand  for  the  extradition  of  a  political  fugitive ;  but  the 
Tuscan  government  would  have  avoided  complying  with  the  demand 
if  they  could  have  foimd  any  colourable  means  of  doing  so.    And 
certainly  no  Tuscan  official  would  spontaneously  give  himself  any 
trouble  to  arrest  or  interfere  with  one  merely  suspected  of  being  such- 
To  reach  the  Tuscan  frontier  would  therefore  be  a  great  point  gained.- 
The  country  between  it  and  the  labyrinth  of  intricate  valleys  into 
which  Casaloni  had  found  his  way  is  a  very  wild  and  thinly-inhabito^ 
one.     The  main  danger  had  already  been  surpassed  when  the  tluckly " 
inhabited  low  country,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  its  towns,  aiBX 
numerous  large  rich  villages,  was  left  behind  him. 

Wandering  onwards,  almost  without  any  object  save  that  ^^ 
gradually  making  westward  as  far  as  he  could,  and  of  finding  soixs 
place  at  which  it  would  not  be  too  dangerous  to  ask  for  shelter  f5c3 
the  night,  he  had  gradually  climbed  to  a  considerable  height  on 
mountain  side,  chiefly  because  he  had  felt  that  among  the  sinuositL 
of  the  valleys  he  was  losing  all  certainty  of  the  direction  in  wW 
he  was  going.  Gradually,  too,  the  coxmtry  he  was  traversing  w^^ 
becoming  wilder  and  more  entirely  desolate ;  and  he  began  to  fe^ 
that  he  should  be  obliged  to  lay  himself  down  on  the  bare  hill-si^^ 
supperless  as  he  was,  and  so  await  what  the  morning  light  ehovJ 
bring.  But  just  as  he  was  resigning  himself  to  this  course  his 
caught  the  sound  of  a  not  very  distant  bell.  As  far  as  he  could 
he  was  on  the  open  side  of  an  utterly  trackless  moumtain  waste, 
very  unlikely  place  to  find  any  village,  however  poor  and  small, 
made  his  way,  however,  towards  the  sound  without  much  difficulty 
for  the  ground  was  entirely  open.  There  was  neither  enclosure 
fence,  nor  any  sign  of  cultivation  on  all  the  bleak  hill-side. 

Presently  he  came  to  the  building  above  which  the  bell  was  ring 
ing, — a  very  small  but  strongly-built  edifice,  with  a  stroDg  doc::: 
deeply  recessed  in  its  round-arched  doorway ;  a  little  hermitage,  ^ 
"  eremo,"  as  it  called  itself,  or  small  priory  belonging  to  a  Frac:= 
ciscan  convent  situated  at  a  not  very  far  distant,  but  less  bleak  ar^ 
desolate,  part  of  the  mountain.  It  frequently  occurs  that  the  co* 
vents  of  the  austerer  orders,  situated  in  solitary  parts  of  the  mou:=a 
tains,  have  outposts,  as  it  were,  placed  in  yet  more  dreary,  exposed 
and  desolate  parts  of  the  mountain,  to  which  brethrea  are  sent  o^ 
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from  the  principal  establishment^  either  as  a  measure  of  discipline  or 
as  a  means  and  proof  of  extra  sanctity. 

It  was  such  an  establishment,  of  a  very  humble  and  modest  kind, 

situated  some  few  miles  distant  from  a  larger  Franciscan  convent  on 

the  same  lofty  and  desolate  hill-top,  called  the  Monte  di  Carpegno, 

that  Casaloni  had  fallen  in  with.     Had  it  been  a  police  bureau,  with 

the  Papal  arms  and  cross-keys  over  the  door,  the  fugitive  would 

almost  have  been  tempted  to  enter,  so  dead  beat  was  he,  and  so 

terrible  seemed  the  prospect  of  wandering  about   shelterless  and 

without  food  on  that  hill-side  all  the  night.     But  in  truth  ho  could 

liardly  have  fallen  in  with  a  safer  asylum  for  the  night  at  least.     It 

was  not  that  the  friars  might  be  expected  to  sympathise  at  all  with 

the  cause  which  had  made  him  a  prescript  and  fugitive,  or  that  it 

might  be  safe  to  trust  to  their  hospitality  for  too  long  a  period ; — ^not 

for  80  long  a  period,  perhaps,  as  might  suffice  for  a  slow-crawling 

monk,  with  his  beaace  over  his  shoulder,  to  wander  down  the  mountain 

to  Rimini,  and  for  a  brisker  police-agent  to  climb  from  Rimini  to 

the  little  priory.     But  for  some  hours  the  Franciscan  hermitage  was 

as  safe  a  harbour  as  he  could  wish,  and  he  was  quite  sure  of  not  being 

refused  admittance.     These  mountain  convents  and  priories  deem  it 

part  of  their  especial  duty  to  give  shelter  and  some  modicum  of  such 

food  as  they  have  to  travellers. 

Casaloni  pulled  the  great  iron  ring  at  the  end  of  the  large  chain 
that  hung  by  the  side  of  the  clamped  and  nailed  door,  and  in  a 
dilute  a  ponderous  bolt  was  heard  grating  in  its  staple,  and  a  gaunt, 
^pare,  barefooted  figure  in  brown  serge,  with  knotted  cord  around  his 
attenuated  body,  appeared  in  answer  to  the  summons.  There  was 
^o  delay  in  responding  to  it,  for  the  little  community,  consisting  of 
^Ux"  members,  as  Casaloni  soon  learned,  was  afoot,  and  the  bell  which 
^®  Had  heard  was  ringing  for  the  service  of  the  first  canonical  hour 
'^  the  night. 

1  have  been  out  shooting,  /rate  mio,'*  said  Casaloni,  "  and  have 

belated,  and  lost  my  way  ;  and  was  thinking  that  I  must  lay  mo 

on  the  bare  groimd,  when  I  heard  your  bell.     And  if  I  don't 

shelter  with  you,  I  must  lie  here  at  your  gate,  for  I  am  too  tired 

%o  any  farther." 

*  J^assi,  signoref^'  said  the  friar,  opening  wide  the  door,  and  standing 

^  to  let  the  stranger  enter.     "  Of  course  such  shelter  and  food 

have  is  yours  for  the  claiming  of  it ;  but  it  is  but  little  of  either 

i^ve  to  ofier,  and  you  must  share  that  little  with  another,  for  you 

Xiot  the  first  comer  to  the  door  to-night." 

.  ^l*he  announcement  was  rather  startling  to  Casaloni,  for  it  struck 

that  the  belated  stranger  who  had  been  a  little  beforehand  with 

might  well  be  some  one  of  those  who  were  out  in  search  of  him 

^^  others  similarly  wanted.    Still,  another  moment  of  reflection  told 

"^OL.  m.  H .8.  p  p 
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Idin  that  sbirri  and  giandarmi  rarely  move  save  in  pairs ;  and,  at  all 
events,  lie  had  by  that  time  passed  the  doorway,  and  the  Mar  had 
closed  and  rebolted  the  door  with  a  reverberating  bang. 


Chapter  III. 

A   FRIEND   IN  NEED  IS  NOT  ALWAYS  A  FRIEND   INDEED. 

Oesare  Casaloni  foimd  himself  in  a  very  small  flag-paved  open  court 
of  irregular  triangular  shape,  on  which  the  entrance-door  opened 
beneath  a  low-browed  arch,  over  which  was  a  portion  of  the  upper 
story  of  the  building.  On  one  side  the  little  space  was  enclosed  by 
the  west  front-door  of  the  small  and  himible  chapel,  over  which  was 
a  slightly-elevated  peak  of  wall,  in  an  open  triangular-shaped  hole 
in  which,  hung  the  bell  which  had  attracted  his  steps  to  the  building. 
Over  the  doorway,  which  together  with  a  dark  wood-house  on  one 
side,  and  an  equally  dark  sort  of  ceUar  and  general  store-room  on 
the  other,  occupied  all  that  side  of  the  court,  was  a  couple  of  rooms, 
evidently  the  best  in  the  building ;  and  these  were  the  guest  chambers, 
appropriated  for  the  reception  of  travellers  who  sought  the  hospitality 
of  the  hermitage.  The  third  side  of  the  court,  which  looked  as  if 
it  had  grown  into  its  queer  irregidarity  of  form  rather  than  been  built 
so  in  accordance  with  any  plan,  was  occupied  by  the  little  refectory 
and  smaller  kitchen  on  the  ground  floor,  and  half-a-dozen  little  bits 
of  cells  on  the  story  above.  And  this  constituted  the  entirety  of  the 
small  priory. 

The  entire  commimity,  with  the  exception  of  the  porter,  who  was 
also  bell-ringer,  sacristan,  cook,  and  attendant  on  strangers, — all  the 
rest  of  the  community,  numbering  three  souls,  were  in  coro, — in  the 
little  chapel,  performing  the  first  choral  service  of  the  night.  The 
stranger  within  their  gates  was  not  apparently  availing  himself  of 
the  privilege  of  joining  in  their  devotions,  for  there  was  alight  visible 
in  the  shutterless  windows  of  the  room  over  the  gateway.  Casaloni's 
guide  turned  to  a  very  small  round  arched  doorway  \mder  the  arch- 
way of  entrance,  so  placed  as  to  be  at  right  angles  to  the  outer  door, 
and  opening  it,  showed  a  narrow  and  very  steep  stone  stair,  which 
led  to  the  rooms  above.  The  young  man  followed  him,  not  without 
some  anxiety  as  to  what  manner  of  man  his  fellow-guest  might  prove 
to  be.  He  is,  at  all  events,  thought  Casaloni,  not  so  tired  as  I  am, 
or  he  would  already  be  in  bed  and  asleep. 

His  conductor  opened  another  small  door  at  the  head  of  the  stair, 
and  Casaloni  found  himself  in  the  presence  of  the  man  whose  supper 
and  chamber  he  was  to  share.     The  outer  room,  or  that  first  reached 
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from  the  stair,  was  a  little  sitting  or  eating-room ;  and  the  second 
room  opening  from  it  a  sleeping-chamber,  provided  with  a  couple 
of  beds. 

It  was  very  bare — ^the  little  sitting-room — ^but  perfectly  clean ;  for 
the  mendicants  do  not  seem  to  think  it  necessary  to  apply  the  same 
rule  of  mortification  by  dirt  to  their  habitations  which  they  carry  out 
so  rigorously  in  their  own  persons.  The  boarded  floor  of  the  little 
room  was  quite  clean,  the  white  deal  table  in  the  middle  of  it  was 
clean,  and  the  rush-bottomed  purgatorially-constructed  chairs  were 
clean.  There  was  a  fireplace  very  large  for  the  size  of  the  room,  and 
a  large  fire  was  blazing  in  it ;  for  though  it  was  only  October,  and 
the  weather  was  stiU  fine,  and  even  hot  down  on  the  lowlands  by  the 
coast,  a  good  fire  was  by  no  means  an  imnecessary  luxury  on  the  bleak 
top  of  the  Monte  Carpegno. 

And  the  previous  occupant  of  the  room  was  enjoying  this  portion 
of  the  friars'  hospitality  to  the  utmost.  There  were  but  four  small 
rush-bottomed  chairs  in  the  room ;  and  of  these  he  was  occupying 
three,  placed  so  as  to  serve  as  nearly  as  was  possible  the  purpose  of 
a  sofa  in  front  of  the  blazing  beech-logs.  Close  to  his  elbow,  on  the 
narrow  stone  mantel-shelf,  was  an  emptied  flask  of  red  wine. 

The  stranger  was  a  tall  and  strikingly  handsome  man,  whose  black 
hair  and  abundant  black  beard  were  beginning  to  be  very  sparsely 
streaked  with  threads  of  silver.  His  long  and  well-shaped  limbs, 
clothed  in  brown  cloth  breeches  and  leathern  gaiters,  were  thrown 
with  a  not  inelegant  carelessness  over  the  chairs  he  was  monopolising ; 
and  his  handsome  head  was  thrown  back,  so  as  to  lean  against  the 
comer  formed  by  the  projection  of  the  fireplace.  He  did  not  rise,  or 
in  any  way  change  his  lounging  position,  when  Casaloni  entered ; 
but  he  raised  from  his  head  the  soft  black  felt  hat,  which  was  over- 
shadowing his  brows,  in  somewhat  careless  salutation,  and  then 
replaced  it  without  speaking. 

"  Good  evening,  signore  !  "  said  Casaloni.  "  I  am  afraid  that  it  is 
hardly  a  case  of  *  the  more  the  merrier '  in  these  quarters ;  and  that 
you  would  have  fared  all  the  better  if  I  had  not  been  belated  on  the 
moxmtain,  as  I  suppose  you  were  also." 

"  Umph !  "  said  the  stranger  with  a  shrug ;  "  there  are  a  couple 
of  beds  in  that  kennel  in  there,  and  I  never  use  more  than  one  at  a 
time,  and  am  not  particular  as  to  my  chamber-mates.  But  I  was  not 
belated  on  the  mountain  myself,  any  more  than  you  were !  " 

The  friar  had  by  this  time  left  the  room  to  get  the  new-comer 
something  to  eat,  and  the  two  strangers  were  alone.  Casaloni  stared 
at  the  man  who  uttered  the  above  somewhat  rude  speech  a  litde 
uneasily  before  he  replied. 

"  As  for  me,''  he  said,  ''  I  certainly  was  belated,  as  you  may  see 

pp2 
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for  yourself;  and  I  am  sure  I  can't  guess  what  on  earth  else  shoiiJXcl 
bring  a  man  to  such  a  place  as  this  at  this  time  of  night/' 

"  Well,  I  don't  know,"  said  the  stranger  carelessly,  without  movi^x 
from  his  lounging  attitude.     "  I  should  have  thought  that  many-   ^ 
motive  might  bring  a  man  here ;  as,  for  instance,  the  necessity-    ^^ 
escaping  from  the  Holy  Father's  sbirri,  after  conspiring  against  Ixi© 
Government." 

Casaloni  changed  colour,  and  started  visibly ;  but  in  the  Ue^  t 
instant,  assuming  an  air  of  careless  ease,  he  drew  the  fourth  chair  to 
the  other  comer  of  the  fireplace,  and  sat  down  over  the  fire. 

"I  suppose,"  he  said,  after  reflection  for  a  minute  or  two,  "th^a.^ 
you  know  me ;  though  I  have  not  a  notion  where  I  have  ever  8e&:» 
you  before.  But  I  imagine  you  are  not  inclined  to  do  the  work  ^zmi 
the  Pope's  spies  for  them." 

"  I !  "  said  the  stranger ;  "  bless  your  soiJ,  no  !  Not  I !  Wh^'ini 
I  want  a  score  of  scudi  or  so,  which  occiu^  now  and  then,  I  know  ^zaf 
an  honester  way  of  coming  by  them  than  by  turning  a  priest's  sp^  J 
for  them.     No ;  you  are  in  no  danger  from  me." 

"  So  I  should  have  supposed.  Perhaps  you  were  one  of  us  in  tlm^ifl 
last  afiair." 

*'  Look  here,"  said  the  stranger,  touching  his  beard  with  his  fing^x 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  said  Casaloni.  "  If  that  is  one  of  the  agcx^i 
it  is  one  that  they  have  not  taught  me,  and " 

"It  is  a  sign  that  may  be  understood  without  any  teaching," sa i^ 
the  other.  **  Don't  you  see  the  white  haii-s  in  my  beard?  Ital^*-* 
it  all  the  beards  of  your  friends  who  were  concerned  in  tl^^ 
affair  were  black,  or  maybe  brown,  weren't  they  P  No  grey  ones^  ^ 
fancy,  eh?" 

"  Ah !  I  see  what  you  mean  now.  I  suppose  we  were  all,  or  pret'^y 
well  all,  young  men,"  replied  Casaloni,  simply. 

"  All,  to  a  man,  you  may  take  your  oath.     Ah,  old  fellows  ha^^^ 
had  enough  of  all  that,  and  have  given  up  the  profitable  game  ^^ 
kicking  against  the  pricks,  before  they  come  to  my  age,  you  nup^ 
Bwear.    But  it's  no  business  of  mine.    I've  no  objection  to  the  youn- 
'uns  having  their  fling  of  fun,  not  I !  " 

"  But  where  have  you  known  me  P  '*  rejoined  Casaloni^  looking 
the  stranger's  strikingly  handsome  face  more  attentively  than  he  ha. 
yet  done  ;  **  I  cannot  remember  to  have  seen  you  before.     But  sinc^^ 
you  know  who  I  am,"  he  continued,  "  perhaps  you  can  give  me  ne 
of  the  Marchese  P  " 

"  Where  was  he  when  you  left  him  P  "  asked  the  stranger^  speakin^ 
with  apparent  carelessness. 

"  At  Villa  Casaloni  to  be  sure  !     I  don't  think  he  has  left  it  for 
night  for  years  past,"  replied  the  young  man,  suffering  himself  to 
pumped  with  the  utmost  facility. 
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rhe  old  fellow  will  not  have  been  very  well  pleased  at  your 
lling  with  business  of  this  sort/'  said  Yallardi — for  he  it  was. 
le  remark  was  a  very  safe  one  ;  for  Sandro  knew  quite  enough 
le  Marchese  to  be  very  sure  that  he  would  not  approve  of  any- 
whatever  being  concerned  in  an  insurrection  against  the  Govem- 
;.  When  Casaloni  had  first  entered  the  room  he  had  not  the 
lest  idea  who  or  what  he  was ;  but  he  knew  of  course  that  a 
of  insurrection  had  been  detected  and  crushed,  and  that  the 
J  troops  and  giandarmi  and  ahirri  were  busily  engaged  in  hunting 
L  those  of  the  compromised  who  had  escaped.  And  the  nature  of 
)lacey  the  geographical  locality,  and  the  appearance  of  the  young 
,  had  led  him  to  form  a  shrewd  guess  which  Casaloni's  simplicity 
at  once  converted  into  a  certainty.  It  still  remain^  for  Sandro 
scover  who  the  new-comer  really  was. 

The  Marchese,"  he  said,  "  will  not  have  approved  of  your  being 
business  of  this  kind !  ** 

A.pprove  !  No,  per  Dio ;  I  should  think  not !  I  have  ruined 
)lf  root  and  branch  there.  I  should  think  the  old  boy 
d  rather  that  the  name  of  Casaloni  should  never  be  heard  of 
1,  than  that  it  should  be  inherited  by  a  Liberal,  let  alone  an 
•gent ! " 

'.B  there  any- other  of  the  family  whom  he  could  put  into  your 
t  P''  said  Yallardi,  who  was  well  aware  that  the  old  Marchese 
loni  had  taken  into  his  house  a  young  and  distant  member  of 
Eunily  as  his  future  heir,  and  who  had  now  learned  pretty  well 
9  wanted  to  know  with  regard  to  the  stranger. 
!fo,  I  think  not !  Not  so  far  as  I  know ; — ^none  of  the  name !  '* 
Desare. 

EYell,  then,  I  think  that  you  need  not  give  up.  Signer  Marchese. 
will  come  round  to  the  top  of  the  wheel  one  of  these  days.  And 
r  the  Marchese,  you  will  never  have  to  ask  him  to  forgive  you, 
•re.  I  had  a  mind  to  be  sure  that  I  was  not  mistaken  in  you 
e  speaking.  But  I  am  able  to  tell  you  that  the  Marchese  died 
jnly  the  night  before  last." 

}ood  God !  "  exclaimed  the  young  man,  with  a  sudden  change 
[our  which  marked  the  impressionable  nervousness  of  his  tem- 
nent ;  "  are  you  sure  of  what  you  are  saying  ?  Poor  old  man ! 
uld  have  liked  to  have  seen  him  once  again !  " 
lurely  better  not,  Signor  Marchese !  What  would  have  been 
ood  of  seeing  him  only  to  quarrel  with  him.  Better  as  it  is. 
)e  he  never  heard  of  your  proscription ! "  said  Sandro,  fishing 
I,  for  Casaloni  had  not  said  a  word  as  to  being  proscribed. 
Tery  possibly  not ! "  replied  he  innocently ;  "  for  news  was 
^8  a  long  time  in  reaching  the  Yilla.  But  I  don't  see  that  it 
L  matters  whether  he  heard  of  it  or  not,  as  it  is ! — Except, 
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indeed/'  he  added  with  a  sigh,  "  that,  if  he  never  heard  of  it,  he 
would  have  been  spared  an  additional  pang  of  sorrow." 

"  Well,  I  don't  quite  see  that,"  said  Sandro;  "though,  of  course, 
you  know  your  own  affairs  best ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  if  he  had 
heard  of  it,  it  might  have  caused  him  to  alter  his  testamentary  dis- 
positions possibly." 

"  Ah !  I  never  thought  of  that !  And  I  don't  see  now,  as  things 
are,  how  I  am  likely  to  find  out  in  a  hurry  whether  he  did  so  or 
not  P  " 

"  Do  you  know,"  asked  Sandro,  "  whether  he  was  in  frequent  cor- 
respondence with  his  brother,  Monsignore  Casaloni,  in  Rome  ?  " 

"  I  rather  think  not !  Not  that,  as  far  as  I  know,  there  was  any 
estrangement  between  them.  But  the  Marchese  was  not  in  frequent 
correspondence  with  any  body.  He  seemed  never  to  wish  to  know 
anything  about  anybody  or  anything  five  miles  away  from  Monta- 
miata  !  "  returned  the  young  man,  who,  quite  thrown  off  his  guard 
by  his  companion's  apparently  intimate  knowledge  of  members  of  his 
family,  entirely  forgot  that  the  man  he  was  talking  to  was  a  perfect 
stranger,  whose  name  even  he  did  not  know. 

"  Well,"  said  Vallardi,  after  a  pause,  during  which  his  mind  had 
been  actively  busy  with  sundry  speculations  and  calculations  ;  "  well. 
Signer  Marchese,  I  have  been  thinking  that  perhaps  it  may  be  in 
my  power  to  ascertain  for  you  how  matters  have  been  left  by  the  old 
Marchese  in  this  respect.  And  it  is  very  desirable  for  you  that  you 
shoidd  know." 

"  Really  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  kind  offer,  but — 
you  know,  as  I  was  saying  just  now,  I  do  not  remember  where 
I  can  have  seen  you — and — excuse  me,  but — in  fact,  I  do  not  know 
at  all  whom  I  am  speaking  to,"  said  Casaloni,  with  the  hesitation 
which  a  young  man  always  feels  in  similar  circumstances. 

"  My  name  !  What,  did  I  not  mention  it  ?  My  name  is  Sandro 
Vallardi, — a  Tuscan  !  My  acquaintanceship  was  mainly  with  Mon- 
signore, the  Marchese's  younger  brother.  He  and  I  knew  each 
other  verj'^  well  many  years  ago.  And  I  have  a  very  pleasant  recol- 
lection of  the  matters  in  which  we  were  concerned  to  the  mutual 
advantage  of  both  of  us.  By  the  way,  what  are  your  present  plans 
—for  the  immediate  future — for  to-morrow,  I  mean  ?" 

"  Well,  to  tell  the  truth,  signore,  I  have  hardly  thought  about 
that.  I  have  had  enough  to  think  of  to  get  safe  to  the  end  of  each 
hour,  without  caring  much  for  the  one  that  was  to  come  after! 
What  would  you  advise  me  to  do  P  "  said  the  young  man,  with  a 
young  man's  frankness. 

"  I  should  say  that  you  could  not  have  started  better  than  you 
have,"  answered  Sandro.  "  The  Tuscan  frontier  is  very  near  this; 
and  when  you  are  once  across  it  you  will  have  no  difficulty  in  finding 
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safe  liding-place.  The  Grand  Duke  don't  want  a  larger  share 
lan  he  can  help  of  the  curses  the  Pope  gets  so  thick  and  hot  from  the 
hole  country.  They  won't  give  up  any  refugees  out  of  Tuscany,  if 
ley  can  help  it.  I  wouldn't  just  go  straight  to  Florence,  or  even  to 
eghom,  or  Siena,  if  I  was  you.  But  if  you  want  to  keep  out  of  the 
ay  for  a  while  in  Tuscany,  nobody  will  be  veiy  sharp  in  looking 
!ter  you." 

"  But  how  am  I  to  get  into  Tuscany?"  said  Casaloni.  "I  have 
D  knowledge  whatever  of  the  country.  When  I  started  from  tha 
ysLst,  I  thought  it  would  be  easy  to  find  my  way  straight  westward. 
►ut  my  experience  of  last  night  showed  me  that  it  was  a  great  deal 
laier  to  lose  it.  And  when  I  start  away  from  this  place,  I  shall 
ave  no  more  idea  which  way  to  turn  my  face  than  if  I  was  in  the 
iiddle  of  the  sea !  " 

*'  Well,  it  is  wild  country  enough  here  about,  and  no  way  less 
>  between  here  and  the  frontier.  But  that  is  your  safety !  "  said 
"aUardi. 

*'  Ay !  if  I  could  only  find  my  way  through  it,"  returned  the  other^ 
^  But  suppose,  after  wandering  all  day,  I  should  find  myself  back 
.gain  close  to  Rimini ! — and,  for  all  I  can  see,  that  is  just  aa 
ikely  as  not.  I  suppose  there  is  no  danger  to  be  feared  from  these 
K)or  devils  here  ?" 

**  Well,  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  trust  them  with  my  neck,  if  they 
oiew  a  lira  was  to  be  got  by  twisting  it,  or  giving  it  to  somebody 
5tlse  to  twist.  And  you  may  depend  upon  it  they  have  a  pretty  fair 
dea  of  what  has  procured  for  them  the  honour  of  housing  you  ! " 

**  No !  you  don't  say  so !  What,  these  fellows  living  here  in  a 
iiermitage  on  the  top  of  this  mountain?"  cried  Casaloni  incredulously, 
md  yet  with  some  dismay. 

**  Bah  !     Aceidente  to  their  hermitage !     You  must  remember  that 
these  fellows  do  not  live  like  the  Camaldolesi  in  our  Tuscan  hills, 
always  abiding  at  the  top  of  their  own  moimtain,  and  really  knowing 
nothing  about  what's  going  on  in  the  world,  any  more  than  if  they  were 
in  the  moon.      These  brown  animals  go  all  over  the  coimtry  with 
their  sacks  over  their  broad  lazy  shoulders,  begging  from  house  to 
house,  and  carrying  gossip  from  one  farm  to'  another ;  and  then 
hearing  all  the  news  in  the  convents  of  their  order  in  the  towns, 
where  they  put  up  for  the  night.     Lord  bless  you,  thoy  know  all 
about  the  insurrection,  and  like  enough  were  the  first  to  put  the 
tbirri  up  to  the  game.      They  know  that  the  giandat^nii  are  after  the 
runaways,  and,  like  enough,  know  the  names  and  the  marks  of  every 
man  that  is  wanted.      I  should  not  wonder  a  bit  if  the  old  humbug 
they  call  the  prior  has  got,  in  some  pocket  under  his  beastly  old 
frock,  a  note  of  your  inches,  and  the  colour  of  your  eyes  and  your 
beard!" 
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"And  yet  you  said  I  had  made  a  good  start?"  remonstrated 
Casaloni,  beginning  to  feel  very  uncomfortable. 

"  And  so  you  have.  You  are  well  on  your  way  to  the  frontier, 
and  have  got  through  the  most  dangerous  part  of  the  country.  And 
though  I  think  it  very  likely  that  you  might  have  the  sbirri  at  the 
door  of  this  den  if  you  give  these  fellows  another  four-and-twenty 
hours  to  sell  you  in,  you  are  safe  enough  for  the  night.  It  is  many 
a  long  mountain  mile  from  here  to  the  nearest  police-station.  That 
is  your  safety.  Not  a  man  of  the  lazy  beggars  will  dream  of  turning 
out  on  such  an  errand  to-night.  But  you  will  see  that  one  of  them 
will  be  off  with  the  first  light  of  the  morning  to-morrow,  and  if  you 
don't  want  to  be  caught  you  had  better  be  moving  about  the  same 
time,  and  just  in  the  contrary  direction.'' 

"  If  I  could  only  be  sure  of  finding  which  direction  that  is,  or  of 
knowing  at  all  which  way  I  am  going,"  said  the  young  proscript 
rather  gloomily. 

"  Well,  I  have  been  thinking  that  perhaps  I  might  be  able  to  help 
you,"  said  Sandro,  after  a  pause,  intended  to  give  the  young  man 
time  to  dwell  a  little  on  the  difficulties  of  his  position,  and  to  seem 
as  if  the  speaker  had  to  overcome  considerable  reluctance  before  he 
could  make  up  his  mind  to  incur  the  risk  of  so  charitable  an  action. 
**  I  do  not  like,"  he  continued,  "  meddling  in  these  matters.  I  have 
learned  by  experience  that  it  is  best  to  leave  them  alone,  as  I  was 
telling  you  just  now.  My  affairs  often  take  me  into  the  Pope's 
country,  and  I  might  find  it  very  awkward  to  have  been  engaged  in 
helping  to  hide  a  man  under  proscription  for  rebellion.  But,  hang 
it !  if  one  can  never  do  a  good  turn  to  a  fellow  when  he  is  down  and 
hard-pressed,  it  would  be  a  worse  world  to  live  in  than  it  is !  And, 
then,  I  knew  your  people,  and  should  not  be  sorry  to  save  the  life  of 
a  Casaloni  for  the  sake  of  old  times.  In  short,  I'll  risk  it,  rather 
than  see  you  come  to  grief,  which  you  probably  would  if  left  to  your 
own  guidance.  I'll  see  you  safe  across  the  frontier  to-morrow 
morning." 

An  older  man,  and  perhaps  a  wiser  one,  than  Cesare  Casaloni,  or 
at  least  one  possessed  of  a  larger  share  of  that  narrow  knowledge 
which  is  usually  called  knowledge  of  the  world, — certainly  such  a 
man  as  Sandro  Vallardi  had  been  at  the  same  age, — would  have  felt 
some  hesitation,  under  the  circumstances,  in  trusting  his  life  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  a  perfect  stranger,  who  might  to  all  appearances  have 
put  a  certain  number  of  scudi  in  his  pocket,  and  earned  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  well-affected  supporter  of  the  Government,  by  simply 
guiding  him  across  the  country  in  one  direction  instead  of  the  other. 
All  that  he  knew  in  favour  of  the  benevolent  stranger  was  that  he 
seemed  acquainted  with  the  names  of  his  relatives, — people  whose 
names  and  family  relationships  were  well  known  to  half  the  popula- 
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)f  the  Romagna.  He  had  no  possible  means  of  guessing  that 
were  very  sufficient  reasons  why,  even  if  his  new  friend  had 
A  to  betray  him,  Signor  Sandro  Vallardi  could  not  have  been 
ted  to  put  his  own  valuable  person  within  reach  of  the  Holy 
?r'«  abirri  by  a  very  much  larger  simi  than  the  poor  prescript's 
yal  would  have  been  worth.  For  these  quite  major  reasons, 
oni  was  perfectly  safe  in  his  friend  Sandro's  hands.  But  the 
ras  no  justification  of  his  prudence  in  jumping  at  the  offer  with- 
shadow  of  misgiving  as  the  young  man  did.  But  what  a  cur- 
^n  one  would  be,  if  one  never  trusted  anybody  save  those  whom 
8  prudent  to  trust ! 

)  aignore  !  Davvero  lei  i  troppo  buonof"  cried  Cesare,  jumping  up 
itretching  out  his  hand  to  the  older  man,  who  still  continued  to 
fe  on  his  three  chairs,  and  puff  his  cigar.  "  You  will  have  saved 
[fe ;  and  you  may  depend  on  it,  I  shall  never  forget  it.  What 
I  must  I  write  in  my  heart,  as  that  of  the  man  to  whom  I  owe  most 
B  world  P  " 

odro  laughed  a  little  laugh,  which  seemed  half  pleased  and  half 
al,  and  shrugged  his  shoulders,  as  he  answered,  **  My  name, 
>re,  is  Vallardi — ^Alessandro  Vallardi.  I  am  but  a  poor  man,  as 
?ill  see  when  you  see  me  in  my  home  ; — a  poorer  man  maybe 
I  should  be,  if  all  the  people  whom  I  have  done  as  much  and 
for  in  my  life,  as  I  am  going  to  do  for  you,  had  thought  as  much 
;  it  as  you  seem  to  do ; — and  had  remembered  their  thoughts," 
ded  with  marked  significance. 

don't  think  you  will  find  that  I  forget  mines,  Signor  Vallardi," 

Jasaloni,  "and " 

Terj  good  !  I  dare  say  you  will  not.  Any  way,  I  shall  not 
id  you  of  Ihem  if  you  should  forget  all  about  it.     Now,  I  am  for 

There  are  a  couple  of  beds  in  that  room  there,  and  I  dare 
re  shall  not  disturb  each  other.  I  suppose  you  will  be  ready  to 
r  at  sun-rise  ?  " 

^o  be  sure  !  The  sooner  the  better  for  me.  Just  give  me  a  call 
)n  as  you  are  stirring,  in  case  I  should  sleep  heavy,  for  I  am 
lly  tired." 

Ul  right ;  let's  turn  in  at  once,"  said  Vallardi,  gathering  him- 
ip  slowly,  throwing  the  end  of  his  cigar  into  the  fire,  and  filling 
elf  a  tumbler  of  wine  from  the  flask  which  had  been  brought  for 
Etst  comer. 
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Primary  education  may  now  be  taken  up  at  a  point  for  which,  a  year  or 
two  ago,  the  public  were  altogether  unprepared.  Many  things  which 
then  would  have  been  warmly  disputed  may  now  be  assumed.  It 
may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  more  education  a  man  can  get 
consistently  with  the  discharge  of  his  special  duties,  the  better  both 
for  himself  and  for  society.  The  great  question  now  is  how  this  is 
to  be  brought  about.  Some  would  be  content  if  the  present  system 
were  a  little  tinkered  up ;  some  have  declared  for  a  permissive  rating 
bill,  and  others  for  a  compulsory  rating  bill.  For  our  own  part,  in 
spite  of  the  cant  in  quarters  from  which  better  things  might  have 
been  expected,  about  the  danger  of  increasing  the  policeman's  autho- 
rity, or  of  in  any  way  interfering  with  the  liberty  and  dignity  of  the 
subject,  we  think  that  the  compulsory  principle  cannot  too  soon  be 
adopted.  It  can  be  shown,  we  think,  firsts  that  the  present  educa- 
tional system  is  inadequate ;  and  second,  that  it  must  remain  inadequate 
if  parents  retain  the  power  of  keeping  their  children  in  ignorance. 
It  is  consequently  the  duty  of  the  State  to  resort  to  coercion ;  and  we 
propose  to  discuss  the  main  objections  to  State  interference. 

To  demonstrate  the  shortcomings  of  the  present  system  no  elaborate 
exposition  of  details  need  be  given.  It  is  enough  to  remind  our 
readers  that  at  present  Government  aid  is  confined  to  those  who  can 
to  a  certain  extent  help  themselves.  No  one  can  deny  the  propriety 
of  stimulating  individual  efibrt  and  energy  by  all  legitimate  noieans. 
But  a  plan  of  education  limited  by  this  principle  cannot  possibly 
satisfy  the  requirements  of  a  nation.  The  chosen  abodes  of  wealth 
and  benevolence,  which  could  best  aflford  to  dispense  with  extraneouB 
assistance,  are  exclusively  favoured  by  the  State;  while  places  so 
smitten  by  poverty  and  distress  that  the  inhabitants,  if  told  they 
should  establish  schools,  would  think  their  adviser  mocked  them,  are 
left  utterly  imcared  for  by  the  Government.  Unquestionably,  the 
strong  and  active  should  be  encouraged,  but  it  does  not  follow  that 
the  weak  and  paralysed  should  be  neglected.  Because  the  one  is  done, 
the  other  need  not  be  left  undone ;  for  if  those  who  can  help  them- 
selves are  entitled  to  aid,  surely  those  who  are  helpless  have  a  still 
stronger  claim  to  assistance. 

How  urgently  such  assistance  is  required,  will  be  seen  by  a  glance 
at  the  following  statement : — "  There  were,  therefore,  more  than 
11,000  parishes  which  derived  no  assistance  from  what  is  called  our 
education  system,  and  the  population  of  those  parishes  may  fairly 
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dmated  at  not  less  than  6,000,000. "  ^  In  the  debate  last  November 
ord  Russell's  resolutions,  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  in  a  speech 
h  was  throughout  remarkably  sanguine,  seemed  to  think  that  ho 
iestroyed  the  effect  of  the  aboye  figures  as  the  basis  of  an  argu- 
for  change.  It  is  true  that  his  Grace  was  able  to  mention  one 
0  places  where  education  went  on  without  Government  assistance ; 
8  he  was  only  able  to  cut  down  the  unaided  parishes  from  11,024 
368,  he  can  hardly  be  considered  to  have  shown  any  material 
uracy  in  Lord  Russell's  melancholy  description  of  the  educational 
of  the  country.  Indeed,  both  in  November  and  again  in  March, 
the  Duke  introduced  the  Government  bill,  his  mind  seemed 
occupied  with  what  had  already  been  done  in  the  cause  of 
ition  than  with  the  deficiencies  still  remaining  to  be  cured, 
inchester  may  be  taken  as  affording  a  fair  specimen  of  the  con- 
L  of  the  working-classes  in  the  more  populous  districts  of  England, 
e  Report  for  1867  of  the  Manchester  Education  Aid  Society,  wo 
he  following  statements  to  the  same  effect  as  many  others  which 
appeared  in  previous  reports : — 

le  following  is  a  tabular  statemont  of  the  edacational  condition  of  parents 
jung  persons  from  12  to  20  years  of  age  : — 

"  Of  1,672  fathers,  465  cannot  road. 
**  Of  1,857  mothers  815  cannot  read. 
**  Of  1,660  persons  between  12  and  20  years,  759  cannot  read. 

early  one-third  of  the  fathers,  almost  one-half  of  the  mothers,  and  about 
me  proportion  of  the  young  men  and  young  women,  are  in  a  state  of 
ind  ignorance ! 

Iiese  inquiries  among  the  adult  population  have  been  confined  to  families 
the  Committee  have  assisted.  It  is  only  too  probable  that  no  higher 
ird  of  education  prevails  among  families  whose  parents  are  able,  but 
liug,  to  pay  school-fees.  It  has  already  been  stated,  that  out  of  8,427 
an  of  school  age,  but  not  at  school,  4,336  belong  to  parents  who  can'pay 
iication.  In  other  words,  of  every  100  children  not  attending  school,  of 
liool  age,  51  belong  to  parents  whoso  income  is  adequate  to  the  payment 
ool-fees.  No  merely  voluntary  agency,  such  as  the  Education  Aid 
jr,  can  make  any  impression  on  such  parents. 

iking  the  total  number  of  children  of  all  ages  above  3  years,  living  with 
IB  or  guardians,  there  were  only  7,814  at  school;  while  there  were  10,205 
r  at  school  nor  work.  The  remainder  were  at  work.  Thus,  in  every  100 
en  living  with  parents  or  guardians,  who  are  not  at  work,  there  are  43  at 
,  and  57  not  at  school.'' 

ont  of  money  and  apathy  on  the  part  of  parents  are  not  the 
causes  which  keep  so  large  a  part  of  our  population  unedu- 
It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  religious  differences 
in  the  way  of  co-operation.  There  are  districts  in  which  no 
8  rich  enough  to  establish  a  school,  and  support  from  religious 
lents  is  seldom  to  be  expected.  The  best  chance  of  union  would 
e  establishment  of  a  school  on  secular  principles.    Such  a  school, 

Eieport  of  the  CoDimittco  of  Council,  1863-4,  quoted  in  the  Draft  Report  of  the 
Ccmimittee  in  1866. 
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unfortunately,  would  not  be  countenanced  by  the  Government ;  and 
it  is  not  impossible  tbat  prejudice  on  this  subject  may  hamper  the 
legislature  for  many  years  to  come.  We  venture,  however,  to  think 
that  two  essentials  of  a  reformed  system  will  be,  the  extension  of 
Government  support  to  poor  districts,  and  the  adoption  of  the  secular 
principle  wherever  the  religious  principle  has  failed. 

But  we  are  far  from  saying  that  this  would  be  enough.  Let  the 
State  be  as  lavish  and  free  from  prejudice  as  the  most  advanced 
reformer  would  desire,  a  large  mass  of  people  must  necessarily  remain 
imeducated,  unless  resort  be  had  to  what  is,  somewhat  unluckily, 
called  the  compulsory  principle.  Take  the  case  of  a  labouring  man 
with  a  large  family,  who  finds  it  difficult  to  make  ends  meet,  even 
with  the  four  or  five  shillings  a  week  which  we  will  suppose  him  to 
make  by  sending  out  some  of  his  children  to  work.  Though  he  be  a 
man  who  has  been  educated  himself  and  who  values  education,  how 
great  must  be  his  foresight  and  self-control,  if  he  prefers  the  future 
and  contingent  interest  of  his  children  to  the  sharp  calls  of  immediate 
necessity. 

But  in  a  vast  number  of  cases  no  such  struggle  takes  place  in  the 
parent's  mind.  Ignorant  himself,  he  is  perfectly  contented  that  his 
children  shall  remain  ignorant.  Is  it  not  evident  that  as  long  as 
parents  of  either  class  are  counted  by  thousands,  though  schools  were 
brought  to  their  very  doors  by  the  most  ingeniously  devised  system, 
a  large  mass  of  the  population  would  persistently  refuse  to  leave  the 
beaten  track  ? 

Some  readers  will,  perhaps,  agree  with  us  up  to  this  point.  Not 
denying  that,  in  a  densely  crowded  country  like  ours,  the  day  is  far 
distant,  when  the  duty  of  educating  their  children  will  be  universally 
recognised  by  the  labouring  class,  they  will  nevertheless  say,  "  Better 
that  this  should  be  so,  than  that  we  should  adopt  any  principle  so 
hateful  as  that  of  coercion.  It  is  bad  that,  improve  our  system  as  we 
may,  men  should  still  grow  up  ignorant.  Yet  the  evil  is  less  than 
that  of  interference  with  the  sacred  right  of  parents  to  manage  their 
children."  But  having  established  a  primd  facie  case  for  compul- 
sory education  by  showing  that  without  it  a  part  of  the  population 
must  necessarily  remain  ignorant,  let  us  examine  the  objections  with 
which  the  advocates  of  such  a  system  are  usually  met. 

In  the  first  place  let  it  be  remembered,  that  it  is  not  the  children 
who  would  sufier  from  compulsion.  They  would  be  no  worse  off  than 
they  are  now.  Whether  they  remain  at  home,  or  their  parents  send 
them  to  school,  they  equally  live  under  control.  It  is  important, 
then,  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  parents  alone  would  be  coerced ;  they 
would,  no  doubt,  experience  the  restriction  of  a  right  now  accorded 
to  them  by  the  law.  Why,  however,  does  the  law  give  a  parent 
authority  over  his  child  ?     Surely,  not  to  promote  the  convenience  of 
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parent,  but  to  secure  the  interest  of  the  child.  If  the  former 
•e  the  ratio  kgis,  the  parent's  privilege  would  not  cease  on  the 
Id's  attaining  the  age  of  twenty-one,  when,  having  reached  years 
discretion,  ho  might  be  expected  to  be  more  useful  than  before. 
3  reason  of  the  law  is  clear.  It  is  the  supposed  inability  of  a 
son  under  twenty-one  to  take  care  of  himself.     And  that  which  is 

basis  of  the  right  ought  to  regulate,  and  to  a  great  extent  does 
olate,  the  mode  of  its  exercise.  A  parent  is  not  allowed  to  let  his 
id  starve.  Now,  there  are  many  men  and  women  for  whom  an 
[y  death  from  neglect  would  have  been  infinitely  preferable  to  the 
!8  they  are  now  leading  of  uselessness,  miserj',  and  crime,  directly 
;eable  to  want  of  education.  Parents,  moreover,  are  obliged  to 
e  their  children  vaccinated,  and  there  are  several  trades  in  which 
child  may  serve,  unless  oti  the  condition  of  obedience  to  certain 
ctments  regulating  the  hours  of  work,  and  making  some  provision 
due  instruction. 

for  is  it  by  the  legislature  only  that  the  duty  of  the  State  to 
rce  parents  in  the  interest  of  the  children  and  of  the  public  has 
n  recognised.  Few  principles  of  the  law  are  older  or  better 
Eiblished  than  that  which  enables  the  sovereign  as  parens  pafrice, 
ing,  of  course,  through  the  proper  machinery,  to  remove  children 
m  the  care  and  control  of  parents  whose  conduct  is  likely  to  be  of 
i^jttdice  to  the  morality  and  education  of  their  offspring. 
Lord  Eldon  said,  in  giving  a  decision  on  this  point :  **  Lord  Thurlow's 
iiion  went  upon  this,  that  the  law  imposed  a  duty  upon  parents,  and, 
general  gives  them  credit  for  ability  and  inclination  to  execute  it. 
t  that  presumption,  like  all  others,  would  fail  in  particular 
Ittnces ;  and  if  an  instance  occurred  in  which  the  father  was 
ible  or  unwilling  to  execute  that  duty,  and,  further,  was  actively 
ceeding  against  it,  of  necessity  the  State  must  place  somewhere  a 
Brintending  power  over  those  who  cannot  take  care  of  themselves, 

liave  not  the  benefit  of  that  care  which  is  presumed  to  be  generally 
5tuaL"^  It  is  true  that  the  child  must  have  property  to  enable 
court  to  exercise  its  jurisdiction.  But  on  this  point  Lord  Eldon 
^rks,  **  It  is  not  from  any  want  of  jurisdiction  that  it  (the  court) 
»  not  act  (where  it  has  no  property  of  an  infant's),  but  from  a 
wt  of  the  means  to  exercise  its  jurisdiction;  because  the  court 
cxot  take  on  itself  the  maintenance  of  all  the  children  in  the 
5dom."^ 

t^  an  instance  of  the  court's  authority  we  may  mention  the  remark- 
fc  case  of  Wellesley  v,  Duke  of  Beaufort.®  Mrs.  Wellesley  had  been 
iiced  to  live  separated  from  her  husband  in  consequence  of  his  bad 
tment,  and  his  living  with  a  married  woman,  a  Mrs.  Bligh.  Five 
d  before  her  death,  Mrs.  Wellesley  enjoined  her  sisters,  the  Misses 

1)  Y9KJ,  61.  (2)  2  Russell,  21.  (3)  2  Russell's  Reports,  p.  1. 
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Long,  to  take  care  of  lier  children,  and  not  to  allow  Mr.  Wellesley  to 
interfere  with  them.  Shortly  after  he  made  an  application  to  the 
Court  of  Chancery  to  have  his  children  taken  away  from  the  Misses 
Long.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Pitman  he  had  given,  as  Lord  Eldon  expressed 
it,  "  his  notion  of  law  " — "  that  a  man  and  his  children  ought  to  go 
to  the  devil  in  their  own  way  if  he  please  "  (an  opinion,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  which  even  now  has  followers),  adding,  in  a  postscript,  "  that 
neither  God  nor  the  devil  shall  interfere  between  him  and  his 
children."  Mr.  Wellesley,  moreover,  had  said,  "  that  if  he  had  the 
government  of  his  children,  he  would  take  care  that  they  should  be 
present  at  bull-baits,  cock-fights,  dog-fights,  and  all  other  sports  of 
the  like  nature,  in  order  to  afibrd  them  opportunities  of  hearing  and 
learning  to  repeat  oaths  and  blasphemous  language  made  use  of  by 
people  usually  attending  such  sports,  which  were  manly  sports,  and 
ought  to  be  pursued  by  his  children  in  preference  to  any  other." 
The  Lord  Chancellor,  in  refusing  the  application,  said :  "  I  have  no 
difficulty  in  saying,  that  if  a  father  be  living  in  a  state  of  habitual 
drunkenness,  incapacitating  himself  from  taking  care  of  his  children's 
education,  he  is  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  man  of  such  reason  and 
understanding  as  to  enable  him  to  discharge  the  duty  of  a  parent ; 
and,  if  such  a  case  were  to  occur  again,  as  it  has  occurred  before,  the 
Court  would  take  care  that  the  children  should  not  be  under  tte 
control  of  a  person  so  debased  himself,  and  so  likely  to  injure  them." 

And  in  another  case,  ^  Lord  Thurlow  intimated  that  he  would  not 
allow  the  colour  of  parental  authority  to  work  the  ruin  of  the  child, 
he  would  not  allow  the  child  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  views  of  the  father; 
and  he  accordingly  ordered  the  father  to  be  restrained  from  interfer- 
ing with  the  management  of  the  child. 

Many  persons  have  so  strong  a  prejudice  against  what  they  conceive 
to  be  a  new  and  un-English  principle,  that  we  have  thought  it  worth 
some  pains  to  show  that  it  is  one  repeatedly  recognised,  not  only  in 
statutory  enactments,  but  in  legal  decisions  of  the  highest  authority. 
Indeed,  what  we  advocate  is  no  more  than  common  regard  for  con- 
sistency requires.  If  it  was  right  that  the  facilities  of  divorce, 
formerly  confined  to  the  rich,  should  be  extended  to  the  poor,  the 
same  view  a  fortiori  holds  good  in  the  matter  of  education.  Every 
rich  man's  son,  as  we  have  seen,  is  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the 
law  against  the  neglect  and  shortcomings  of  his  parents.  We  shall 
shortly  see  whether  our  new  constituencies  will  take  away  this  privi- 
lege, or  insist  on  sharing  in  it  themselves. 

Many  persons  are  indisposed  to  accept  a  change  which  would,  in 
their  opinion,  injure  and  demoralize  parents  by  interfering  with  their 
responsibility.  "  If  you  would  persuade  them  by  degrees,  it  would 
bo  so  much  better."     Better,  perhaps,  for  the  few  who  would  allow 

(1)  Creuz  V.  Hunter,  2  Cox,  242. 
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selyes  to  be  persuaded,  but  not  better  for  those  who  would  shut 

ears  to  all  exhortation,  or  for  those  who  require  no  persuasion, 
le,  whether  rich  or  poor,  who  send  their  children  to  school  as  a 
3r  of  course,  would  not  be  demoralized  by  the  existence  of  a 
•ulsory  law  which  in  nowise  crossed  or  vexed  them.  An  honest 
peaceAil  man  is  not  demoralized  by  the  laws  against  theft  and 
loe.  The  argument,  then,  is  reduced  to  this :  the  limited  good 
very  limited  number  of  parents,  at  the  cost  of  the  whole  careers 
iltitudes  of  children. 

prevent  so  incalculable  an  evil,  the  advocates  of  the  lamer  aller 
'iple  are  surely  justified  in  making  some  concession.  They  do 
leny  that  a  nuisance  should  bo  abated.  They  would  not  let  a 
keep  his  house  in  such  disorder  as  to  endanger  the  Uves  or  health 
J  neighbours.   Then,  what  more  serious  niiisance  can  be  mentioned, 

that  a  large  portion  of  the  men  and  women  among  whom  we 
ihould  have  reached  maturity  with  gross  minds  and  brutal  habits, 
lere  any  one  whose  fortunes  have  not  been  impaired,  and  whose 
las  not  been  to  some  extent  saddened,  by  the  gloom  of  ignorance 
nisery  which  surrounds  him  ? 

{ain,  it  may  be  urged  that  many  parents,  if  deprived  of  the 
ance  of  their  children,  would  bo  driven  to  the  workhouse.     We 

that,  even  if  this  should  be  so,  a  less  evil  would  be  incurred  than 
of  sacrificing  the  future  of  a  still  larger  number  of  children. 
3d,  the  same  objection  might  be  urged  against  the  obligation 
sed  on  parents  to  feed  their  children.     In  practice,  however,  the 

of  hardship  would  be  few.  If  duly  appointed  inspectors  were 
led  of  the  inability  of  a  parent  to  support  his  child  at  school, 
fovemment  should  do  it  for  him,  and  then  all  ground  of  complaint 
i  be  cut  away.  For  a  child  seldom  earns  more  than  enough 
A  own  maintenance,  generally  not  so  much ;  and  to  anything 
id  this  the  parent  could  not  set  up  the  pretence  of  a  right,  if  it 
.  only  be  insisted  on  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  child's  permanent 
jsts.  This  suggestion,  indeed,  amounts  to  no  more  than  a  very 
3d  extension  of  the  present  plan  of  educating  workhouse  children, 
ftdmit,  that  assistance  of  so  large  a  character  ought  only  to  bo 
led  by  the  State  in  very  exceptional  cases.  In  others  of  a  less 
sitous  kind,  enough  would  be  done  if  the  education  were  gratui- 
Occasionally,  there  might  be  imposture ;  but  not  enough  to 

any  serious  diflSculty.  There  is  no  more  reason  for  England 
'  unable  to  cope  with  fraud  and  indolence  than  those  countries 
iding  by  far  the  greater  part  of  Europe)  where  assistance  in 
ag  the  burden  of  education  is  given  to  parents  whose  necessity 
iblished. 

r  let  it  be  forgotten  that,  before  many  years  had  elapsed,  the 
ulsory  system  would  in  the  main  have  completed  its  work.  A 
generation  lifted  up  from  the  ground  where  its  fitthers  lie 
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shackled  by  poverty  and  ignorance,  and  armed  with  the  best  security 
for  independence,  would  need  little  of  constraint  or  assistance  to  induce 
them  to  afford  their  ofispring  the  advantages  to  which  they  owed  their 
elevation. 

Not  a  little  of  the  antagonism  which  obstructs  the  establishment  of 
a  compulsory  system  is  the  apprehension  that  voluntary  contributions 
would  cease  to  flow  in.  "  Who  would  make  donations,"  it  is  asked, 
"  when  schools  were  not  in  any  way  dependent  on  charity  ?  What 
folly  to  inaugurate  a  scheme  which  would  nip  private  generosity  in 
the  bud,  and  deprive  the  community  of  the  gratuitous  offering  of 
many  thousands  of  pounds ! "  For  our  own  part,  we  believe  that  a 
multitude  of  rich  persons  would  continue  to  support  education  with 
unabated  zeal.  Nor  would  they  be  without  an  equivalent.  They 
might,  as  at  present,  maintain  some  special  form  of  training,  whether 
secular  or  religious,  which,  without  their  assistance,  might  fall  to  the 
ground.  The  wealthy  Anglican  or  Methodist  would  be  as  anxious  as 
before  to  secure  the  propagation  of  his  peculiar  views  amongst  the 
young.  The  sum  subscribed  would,  however,  be  far  less,  and,  for 
the  sake  of  argument,  we  will  suppose  that  it  would  sink  to  zero. 
Would  the  public,  therefore,  be  to  that  extent  impoverished  ?  "Yes," 
some  will  assert,  "  by  reason  of  the  greater  stress  on  the  revenue." 
The  answer  is,  that  as  the  money  turned  aside  from  private  con- 
tributions to  schools  would  be  equally  well  employed  in  swelling  the 
capital  out  of  which  wages  and  taxes  are  provided,  the  national  wealth 
would  not  be  impaired,  nor  would  any  burden  be  superadded,  while 
a  much  better  bargain  in  the  way  of  education  would  have  been 
obtained. 

Two  important  objections  have  still  to  be  considered ;  the  expense 
of  efficient  education,  and  the  clangers  to  be  apprehended  from  its 
implying  the  adoption,  at  least  to  some  extent,  of  the  secular  prin- 
ciple. The  sum  required,  if  put  down  in  figures,  would,  no  doubt, 
be  startling ;  yet  the  gain  of  living  in  a  purer  moral  atmosphere 
would,  we  think,  relieve  the  nation  from  the  charge  of  prodigality. 
Besides,  from  a  mere  material  point  of  view,  the  outlay  would  be 
justified.  If  the  multitude  of  schools  proved  costly,  there  would,  in 
compensation,  be  less  to  pay  for  prisons,  less  for  reformatories  and  for 
police ;  poor  rates  would  be  diminished,  and  so  would  the  heavy  tax 
now  imposed  in  the  form  of  property  abstracted  from  society  io 
support  in  idleness  an  army  of  thieves,  whose  nimibers  are  counted  by 
tens  of  thousands.  In  short,  on  the  strictest  economic  principles, 
the  return  to  the  State  would  be  abundant  and  certain.  But,  unfor- 
tunately, the  man  who  is  eager  to  take  precautions  against  small 
evils  is  too  often  apathetic  in  the  case  of  great  ones,  if  they  do  not 
concern  him  more  than  his  neighbours,  and  cannot  be  fully  realised 
without  a  certain  intellectual  effort.  And  thus  it  is  possible  that  a 
person  who  is  carefid  to  insure  his  bam  against  fire,  will  not,  if  he 
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help  it,  pay  a  single  shilling  to  free  himself  from  the  consequences 
eneral  vice  and  ignorance. 

jiother  class  of  objectors  is  alarmed  by  the  prospect  of  Government 
port  extended  to  secular  education.    Now  the  greater  part  of  those 
>  are  in  favour  of  the  compulsory  principle  would  desire  nothing 
than  that  the  religious  instruction  which  is  now  given  in  schools 
lid  cease.     They  would  even  concede  that  in  new  schools  religion 
lid  be  taught,  where  this  would  not  have  the  effect  of  excluding 
dren  who  were  in  danger  of  remaining  uneducated.     In  many 
riots,  however,  the  alternatives  are  not  religious  education  and 
dar  education,  but  secular  education  and  none  at  all. 
f  this  is  so,  can  there  be  any  doubt  on  which  side  we  should 
ge  ourselves  ?    For,  surely,  morality  must  gain  under  the  secular 
a,  tmless  it  is  denied  that  Greece  and  Rome  in  their  best  days 
duced  many  worthy  men,  whose  character  would  have  been  very 
iarent  had  their  lot  been  cast  in  times  of  less  enlightenment.    This 
isideration  can  hardly  fail  to  have  weight  with  those  who  regard 
>rality  as  the  cardinal  object  of  religion.     And  religion,  strictly  so 
led  (if  not  what  is  understood  by  "  religion "  in  the  minds  of 
)ee  who  think  a  purely  secular  education  worse  than  none  at  all), 
dd  gain  too.    A  child  whose  understanding  had  been  improved, 
ttdd  be  more  amenable  to  the  teaching  of  his  spiritual  pastor  than 
he  had  been  left  to  his  native  dulness.     Even  if  no  religious 
itmctor  were  forthcoming,  a  child  initiated  in  the  rudiments  of 
lies  would  at  least  be  better  able  and  more  likely  than  before  to 
id  the  Bible  and  to  court  the  assistance  of  those  who  could  help 
n.   There  are  people,  no  doubt,  who,  in  spite  of  all  we  have  urged, 
uld  prefer  that  twenty  children  should  be  educated  according  to 
ae  particular  doctrine,  and  that  in  consequence  eighty  children 
>uld  be  neglected,  than  that  the  whole  hundred  should  receive  a 
ind  intellectual  and  moral  education,   leaving  religion  to    the 
"ents  and  ministers.    We  can  only  hope  that  this  mode  of  thinking 
J  not  gain  groimd. 

[n  a  debate  last  July  on  Mr.  Bruce's  motion,  it  was  urged  that 
ise  who  did  not  approve  x)f  secular  education  and  yet  were  com- 
led  to  contribute  to  it,  would  be  subjected  to  great  hardship,  for 
»y  would  have  no  return  for  their  money.  We  may,  in  the  first 
ce,  remark  that  similar  hardship  is  felt  by  those  who  disapprove 
religious  education,  or  who  do  not  find  the  kind  they  require  within 
dr  reach.  But  the  above  contention  obviously  rests  upon  the 
Lacy  that  education  exclusively  benefits  the  person  educated.  If, 
•vever,  the  commimity  gains  by  the  imposition  of  a  tax,  a  contri- 
bor  who  disapproves  of  its  object  has  no  more  right  to  complain 
in  a  Quaker  in  time  of  war,  or  a  Tory  whose  payments  to  the 
renue  go  in  part  towards  the  salary  of  a  Radical  minister. 
?OL.  ni.  N.S.  Q  Q 
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If  the  arguments  we  have  adduced  had  been  broTight  forward  In 
support  of  an  untried  theory,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  they 
would  have  been  difficidt  to  overthrow.  It  must  not,  however,  be 
forgotten  that  compulsory  education  has  been  adopted  by  much  the 
largest  part  of  Europe  ;  and  with  what  signal  success  is  teistified  by 
all  who  are  competent  to  speak  upon  the  subject.  Upon  this  point 
hear  M.  Baudouin,  who,  having  been  employed  by  the  French 
Government  to  examine  the  Belgian,  German,  and  Swiss  systems  of 
education,  published  his  admirable  report  in  1865. 

After  saying  that  in  Germany,  if  the  parent  is  obdurate  to  both 
reproof  and  pimishmeAt,  the  child  may  be  taken  away  from  him  and 
placed  under  the  care  of  a  guardian,  he  goes  on  to  say  that  rigorous 
treatment  is  hardly  ever  required.  He  is  only  aware  of  ten  cases  in 
the  year  1864  in  Prussia  with  its  18,000,000  inhabitantSj  and  he 
asserts  that  in  Saxony  and  Hesse  during  the  same  period  there  was 
no  case  whatever.  The  reason  is  that, — "  L'instruction,  depuis 
longtemps  repandue  partout  et  g^n^ralis^e,  a  dejd  fait  sea  preuves 
et  donne  des  resultats  presque  palpables,  que  les  populations  des 
villes  et  des  campagnes  ont  pu  appr^cier  ^galement."  And  he  goes 
on  to  explain  that  the  children  are  every  way  better  looked  after 
than  formerly,  that  there  is  no  vagabondage  among  them,  and  that 
among  adults  there  is  less  dnmkenness,  and  that  crimes  and  offences 
have  sensibly  diminished. 

He  states  that  compulsory  education  is  adopted  in  every  state  in 
Europe,  except  Belgium,  France,  England,  and  Geneva,  and  that 
in  all  countries  which  have  adopted  it  the  spread  of  education  has 
been  great. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  countries  which  have  not  yet  adopted 
the  compulsory  principle,  educational  inefficiency  is  a  ground  of 
constant  complaint,  even  where  systems  far  better  than  our  own  are 
in  operation.  In  America  the  public  expenditure,  under  the  head  of 
education,  is  lavish  as  compared  with  that  of  Great  Britain.  Yet  it 
seems  that,  from  want  of  compulsion,  the  result  is  far  &om  satisfactory. 

The  experience  of  a  chaplain  who  was  attached  to  the  army  of  the 
United  States  during  the  civil  war  is  given  as  follows,  at  p.  11  of 
"  The  Daily  Public  School  in  the  United  States :" — "  A  very  large 
majority  of  the  soldiers  born  and  brought  up  in  the  North-western 
States  could  read  and  write,  but  of  these  many  could  read  but  very 
imperfectly,  and  composed  a  letter  with  great  difficulty.  Union 
soldiers  from  the  Slave  States  were  deplorably  destitute  of  common 
school  education.  Thousands  of  soldiers  learned  to  write  letters 
while  in  the  army.  In  my  army  Sunday-school  of  150  to  250  fixan 
my  own  regiment,  I  found  that  a  large  number  w^re  poor  readers. 
They  were  very  imperfectly  taught  in  the  common  schools.  The 
same  I  found  true  of  schools  in  other  regiments.  The  letter- writing 
showed  the  writers  were  very  imperfectly  instructed  in  orthography." 
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urtlxer  evidence  is  giyen  at  p.  12  of  the  Bame  publication: — 
At  a  public  meeting  at  Cooper  Institute,  New  York,  last  October, 
member  of  the  Bar,  largely  conyersant  with  all  classes  of  society, 
ated  that  the  ability  to  read  and  write  is  by  no  means  so  imiversal 
I  18  generally  supposed,  and  in  proof  of  it,  he  mentioned  that  he 
sid  occasion  to  issue  subpoenas  to  forty  persons,  of  whom  thirty  made 
leir  mark !  "  The  author  of  this  publication  also  remarks : — **  It  is 
ery  doubtM  whether  more  than  three  out  of  eyery  seven  children  of 
roper  age  are  ever  at  one  time  in  regular  attendance  at  the  common 
^liools  of  the  United  States/' 

Similar  complaints  are  made  as  to  France.  It  appears  from  a 
Leport  of  M.  Jules  Simon  on  popular  education  in  that  coimtry,  that 
^  of  one  himdred  people  who  present  themselves  for  marriage,  more 
ban  thirty-five  are  unable  to  sign  their  names ;  that,  of  the  rest,. 
Qony  can  write  nothing  but  their  names.  Of  one  hundred  of  the 
Lge  of  twenty,  twenty-seven  could  neither  read  nor  write  in  1862. '* 
Lod  what  says  M.  Baudouin,  after  making  a  similar  lament  over 
Belgium  and  Geneva  P  "  Enfin  la  France  est  mon  pays ;  je  souffrc 
le  penser  qu'en  instruction,  comme  en  tout,  elle  ne  se  trouve  pas  au 

premier  rang Ouvrons  des  ^coles  de  toutes  parts,  et  faisons  nos 

sffi>rt8  pour  qu'elles  soient  fr^quent^es  assidiiment ;  nous  en  recueil- 
ierons  bientot  des  fruits  inappr^ciables."  If,  then,  it  is  true  that  in 
countries  which  have  not  yet  resorted  to  compulsion  the  progress 
made  in  education  is  unsatisfactory,  while  in  those  in  which  coercion 
is  applied  the  gain  has  been  great,  the  burden  of  proof  is  evidently 
cast  upon  those  who  assert  that  by  following  the  example  of  the 
latter  we  should  be  losers. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  draw  up  the  heads  of  a  bill  showing  how  the 
tlieory  we  have  supported  should  be  practically  carried  out,  but  we 
think  that  that  part  of  the  Prussian  code  which  bears  upon  the  sub- 
ject might  very  well  form  the  basis  of  a  similar  law  for  this  country, 
rhe  provisions  of  the  Compulsory  Vaccination  Act,  16  and  17  Vict., 
cap.  100,  might  also  be  of  service  to  any  one  framing  a  Compulsory 
Education  BiU.  A  register  of  children  is  kept  by  the  Eegistrar  of 
Birth  and  Deaths  in  every  sub-district,  and  if  notice  sent  by  him  to 
the  parent  or  guardian  of  a  child,  requiring  it  to  be  vaccinated,  is 
disregarded,  the  penalty  imposed  by  the  Act  may  be  recovered  before 
two  justices  of  the  peace. 

The  language  of  many  people  might  induce  one  to  suppose  that 
the  practical  difficulties  standing  in  the  way  of  enforcing  the  attend- 
ance of  children  at  school  were  insuperable.  We  maintain,  however, 
that  if  the  principle  be  once  conceded  as  legitimate,  putting  it  in 
operation  would  be  perfectly  easy. 

With  the  German  Codes  and  the  Compulsory  Vaccination  Act 
before  them,  it  can  hardly  be  beyond  the  powers  of  experienced 

Q  Q  2 
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legislators  to  draw  up  an  adequate  scheme,  one,  moreover,  which 
need  not  involve  any  irksome  amoimt  of  inspection  or  interference. 
The  principal  items  would  be  these : — Registered  lists  of  children 
must  be  kept  in  each  district ;  Iccal  committees  must  be  empowered 
to  send  notice  to  any  parent  suspected  of  not  sending  his  child  to 
school,  requiring  him  to  do  so ;  and  they  should  further  be  enabled 
to  summon  and  question  a  parent  who  disregarded  the  notice ;  and, 
in  the  event  of  his  giving  no  satisfactory  excuse,  and  continuing  to 
neglect  their  admonition,  they  should  have  authority  to  summon 
him  before  two  justices  of  the  peace,  who,  if  convinced  that  the 
parent  was  to  blame,  might  order  the  proper  penalty  to  be  exacted. 
Of  course  any  parent  who  could  satisfy  the  local  committee  that  he 
was  having  his  children  properly  educated  at  home  would  receive  an 
-exemption ;  and  a  further  modification  of  any  apparent  severity  in 
the  law  would  be  the  giving  of  assistance  to  the  parent  where  this 
'was  absolutely  required.  There  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that,  if  the 
law  were  understood,  punishment  would  be  oftener  required  than 
in  Germany. 

One  point  we  have  no  hesitation  in  conceding.  However  desirable 
a  measure  of  coercion  may  be,  let  none  be  introduced  if  the  people 
refuse  to  submit.  It  would  have  been  better  to  postpone  the  repeal 
of  the  Navigation  Laws,  the  Roman  Catholic  Emancipation  Bill,  or 
the  adoption  of  free  trade  in  com,  than  incur  the  evils  of  civil  war. 
It  would  be  worse  that  fifty  thousand  men  should  perish  on  the  field 
of  battle,  than  that  fifty  thousand  lives  should  be  lost  for  want  of  a 
Vaccination  Act.  As  yet,  however,  we  have  heard  of  nothing  to 
justify  us  in  supposing  that  compulsory  education  would  be  regarded 
by  the  labouring  class  as  an  intolerable  innovation  to  be  put  down  by 
&rmed  resistance.  Some  growling  there  might  very  likely  be,  just  as 
i;here  has  been  in  consequence  of  the  Vaccination  Act,  which  has 
inevertheless  proved  exceedingly  beneficial.  But  the  passive  and 
'temporary  discontent  of  a  section  of  the  community  ought  not  to 
» deter  Parliament  from  assenting  to  what  is  manifestly  for  the  good  of 
the  whole  coimtry,  especially  at  a  time  when  indications  are  not 
■wanting  that  a  large  mass  of  the  labouring  population  would  heartily 
ftj'mpathise  with  any  efforts  to  improve  their  educational  position. 
For  the  more  thinking  members  of  the  working-class  have  become 
aware  that  the  extent  of  political  power  to  which  they  aspire  can 
never  be  reached,  and,  if  reached,  could  serve  no  useful  purpose, 
as  long  as  the  great  majority  of  their  brethren  are  degraded  by 
ignorance. 

The  above  reasoning  is,  in  the  main,  of  equal  application  to  all 
civilized  countries.  But  the  course  of  recent  legislation  has  supplied 
-an  argimient  of  special  reference  to  England.  If  it  is  well  that  all 
^populations  should  be  enlightened,  it  is  of  peculiar  importance  that 
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hey  should  not  be  sunk  in  ignorance  when  the  direct  exercise  of  great 
K>litical  power  is  entrusted  to  their  hands.  Those  who  think  it  riglit 
hat  non-electors  should  be  intelligent,  maj  fiirther  insist,  as  a  matter 
fiecting  the  destinies  of  this  country,  that  the  mass  of  householders 
ad  lodgers  who  are  to  govern  us  should  know  what  they  are  about. 
■et  us  remember  what  Mr.  Lowe  forcibly  said  on  the  third  reading 
f  the  Reform  Bill,  and.  that  gentleman's  opinion  is  the  more 
amarkable  from  his  having  been  till  last  summer  a  very  decided 
aemy  to  the  compulsory  principle.  "  I  was  opposed  to  centralization. 
ready  to  accept  centralization.  I  was  opposed  to  an  education  rate. 
ready  now  to  accept  it.  This  question  is  no  longer  a  religiou^^ 
oestion, — it  is  a  political  one.  From  the  moment  that  you  intrust 
be  masses  with  power,  their  education  becomes  an  absolute  necessity ; 
nd.  I  believe  that  the  existing  system  is  one  which  is  much  superior 
o  the  much- vaunted  Continental  system.  But  we  shall  have  to  de- 
troy  it ;  it  is  not  quality  but  quantity  which  we  shall  require.  You 
lave  placed  the  government  in  the  hands  of  the  masses,  and  you  must, 
herefore,  give  them  education.  You  must  take  education  up  the  very 
irBt  question,  and  you  must  press  it  on  without  delay  for  the  peace 
>f  the  country." 

yVe  have  thus  endeavoured  to  show  the  lamentable  inadequacy  of 
ihe  present  system  of  education,  the  utter  hopelessness  of  any  plan 
nrhich  leaves  power  in  the  parent  to  keep  his  child  ignorant  ever 
3ecoming  thoroughly  efficient,  and  the  right,  and  not  only  the  right, 
^ut  the  absolute  duty,  of  the  State  to  guard  the  interests  of  aU  who 
&re  in  the  dependent  condition  of  childhood.  We  have  also  discussed 
^e  arguments  against  change,  based  on  the  freedom  and  dignity  of 
the  subject,  on  the  poverty  of  the  parents,  on  volimtary  contributions, 
leasing,  on  expense  to  the  State,  on  danger  to  religion,  and  on  injus- 
tice to  unwilling  contributors.  This  reasoning  we  have  supported  by 
the  experience  both  of  those  countries  in  which  the  compulsory  system 
Lb  working,  and  of  those  in  which  it  has  not  yet  been  tried.  We  have 
shown  how  by  following  the  Prussian  code  and  the  analogy  of  our  own 
CJompulsory  Vaccination  Act,  a  compulsory  system  might  at  once  be  put 
in  force  in  this  coimtry.  We  have  combated  the  suggestion  of  probable 
resistance  on  the  part  of  the  working-class,  and  insisted  on  the  danger 
to  the  community  of  leaving  an  enfranchised  multitude  to  be  governed 
by  the  unmodified  sway  of  their  natural  prejudices.  Such  topics 
could  not  be  exhausted  in  a  single  paper  ;  but  enough,  we  earnestly 
hope,  has  been  said  to  prove  the  grave  responsibility  resting  upon 
any  political  party,  which,  content  with  that  which  is  easiest  to  be 
done,  instead  of  striving  for  that  which  it  is  right  to  do,  shrinks 
from  the  possible,  though  certainly  partial  and  fleeting,  unpopularity, 
at  the  price  of  which  a  measure  might  be  passed,  enabling  untold 
numbers  of  their  fellow-beings  to  escape  from  lives  of  uselessness; 
and  misery.  Dudley  Campbelt>, 
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A  Studt  op  thb  Works  of  Alfsed  Tenwyson,  D.O.L.,  Poet  Laureate. 
By  Editabb  Oamfbell  Tainsh.    London :  Chapman  and  HalL     1868. 

Mb.  Massok,  in  his  yolnme  of  three  years  since  on  British  Philosophy,  no 
doubt  surprised  some  readers  by  naming,  amongst  other  recent  philosophical 
writers,  the  authors  of  "Maud,"  "Aurora  Leigh,"  "Holy  Cross  Day,"  and 
**  The  Bothie  of  Tober-na-Vuolich."  It  was  delightful  to  the  lovers  of  these 
works  to  disooyer  that  they  had  been  studying  ontology  and  phsenomooaology, 
and  were  "  cosmothetio  idealists  "  or  "  natural  realists  "  in  the  same  unoon* 
eoious  way  (to  admit  onoe  more,  in  the  service  of  illustration,  that  irrepressible 
personage  of  Moli^re)  that  M.  Jourdain  had  spoken  prose.  The  thought  of 
Mr.  Masson  was,  however,  with  him  no  new  one.  "  The  measure  of  the  tme 
value  of  any  work  of  fiction,"  he  wrote,  in  his  ** British  Novelists,"  "ultimately, 
and,  on  the  whole,  is,  the  worth  of  the  speculation,  the  philosophy  on  which  it 
rests,  and  which  entered  into  the  conception  of  it."  So  that  what  should  really 
have  occasioned  surprise  in  his  conspectus  of  recent  writers  was  not  that  the 
names  of  Mr.  Tennyson,  Mr.  Clough,  and  the  Brownings  appeared  there,  but 
that  such  widely-read  philosophical  writers  as  Miss  Braddon,  Mr.  G.  Augustus 
Sala,  and  the  author  of  "  Plain—or  Binglets,"  were  forgotten.  These— not 
the  abstruse  Sir  William  Hamilton  or  Mr.  Mill — are  the  representatives  of  the 
popular  psychology  and  metaphysics  of  the  period.  Obviously,  no  uninteresting 
study  might  be  made  of  the  constructive  idealism  of  "  Aurora  Floyd." 

But  there  was,  indeed,  much  truth  in  the  thought  brought  thus  prominently 
forward  by  Mr.  Masson,  as  well  as  some  exaggeration  in  the  statement  of  it. 
And  a  considerable  current  of  literary  criticism,  both  in  our  own  country  and 
elsewhere,  seems  setting  in  the  direction  which  Mr.  Masson  indicates.  M.  Taine 
has,  in  various  ways  and  with  much  brilliance,  illustrated  the  principle,  that 
imder  every  great  historical  manifestation  of  literature  and  art  lies  a  great 
philosophy  of  life.  M.  Caro  has  done  good  service  towards  the  interpretation 
of  the  thoughts  which  form  the  open  secret  of  whatever  Goethe  accomplished. 
And  within  the  last  few  weeks  a  young  writer,  M.  Jeannel,  has  come  forward 
as  an  exponent  of  the  ethics  of  Moli^re.  Something  also  has  been  done  in 
scattered  pages  of  reviews  and  magazines  to  penetrate  to  the  moral  and 
spiritual  significance  of  the  works  of  several  of  our  own  poets  and  novelists. 
Who  will  accomplish  this  as  it  ought  to  be  accomplished  in  the  cases  of  our 
greatest  poet  and  our  greatest  writer  of  fiction — Shakspeare  and  Fielding  ? 

Mr.  Tainsh,  in  his  study  of  Mr.  Tennyson,  is  one  of  these  inward  critics, 
endeavouring  chiefly  to  draw  forth  the  central  thoughts  and  moral  purpose  of 
the  poems.  It  is  not  easy  to  regret  this,  when  we  are  given  as  its  result  a 
book  on  the  whole  so  satisfactory  as  that  before  us.  Yet  when  we  are  led  to 
infer  from  occasional  pages  that  the  critic  is  well  qualified  for  an  appredatum 
of  the  beauties  of  form  and  style  and  artistic  workmanship,  and  when  we  reflect 
that  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Tennyson  these  are  at  least  as  valuable  as  any  thoughts 
or  lessons  the  poet  conveys  (if  not  more  valuable),  we  may  regret  that  Mr. 
Tainsh  has  not  made  his  study  twofold — a  study  of  form  as  well  as  substance— 
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od  diflolosed  some  of  the  finer  secrets  of  the  artist's  sensitireness,  instincta, 
ict/and  imaginatioii,  which  lie  hidden  in  his  literary  style.  We  cannot  readily 
>xiipel  into  a  definition  the  precise  meaning  of  this  word  style;  but  we 
11  understand  that  when  an  artist  is  said  to  be  ornate,  or  simple,  or 
irere,  something  is  characterised  other  than  the  mere  material  or  subjects 
liicli  he  treats ;  that  it  is  rather  the  manner  of  treating  whatever  materials  or 
ibjects  come  into  his  hands  which  is  characterised.  M.  Sainte-Beuye  giyes  it 
3  Ids  opinion  that  there  is  hardly  a  French  poet,  except  Molidre,  and  perhaps 
omeille,  who  is  not  more  precious  for  the  sake  of  his  style  than  for  his 
ibstance.  In  a  literal  sense,  le  style,  c*est  Vhomme,  Many  of  us  think  the 
une  of  Mr.  Tennyson.  We  have  had  since  Milton  one  man,  and  only  one 
lan,  who  thought  greatly  in  verse — ^Wordsworth.  His  style,  at  its  best,  is 
[ideed  perfect — as  in  **  Michael,"  in  some  of  his  Sonnets,  in  Besolution  and  In- 
jependence — ^but  not  seldom  it  falls  far  below  the  thought.  With  Mr.  Tennyson 
he  thought  sometimes  is  on  a  level  with  the  style ;  but  more  often  the  style  is 
•f  great  excellence,  while  the  thought  is  of  comparatively  second-rate  value.  A. 
ew  years  ago  a  burlesque  of  the  sensation  novels,  worth  little  in  itself, 
appeared — I  believe  it  was  by  Mr.  Hood — each  chapter  of  which  was  introduced 
ly  a  motto  written  in  the  manner  of  some  distinguished  poet.  That  which  the 
ibliging  reader  was  to  take  for  Mr.  Tennyson's  was  written  in  the  "In 
kCexnoriam  ^'  metre,  and  was  absolutely  vacant  of  meaning— ;it  melted  in  your 
land,  leaving  less  residuum  than  a  jelly-fish  upon  a  warm  strand ;  it  was  non- 
lense  of  the  finest  quality,  yet  so  cunningly  were  the  bright  words  chosen  and 
>liEUied  in  mutual  dependence,  that  Mr.  Tennyson's  effect  was  produced,  just  as 
1^  can  &uicy  a  skilful  painter  might  produce  a  Turner  effect  (though  Turner, 
in  style  and  substance,  is  alike  great)  by  an  arrangement  of  mere  colours  repre- 
sentative of  nothing.  There  was  the  really  precious,  the  really  peculiar  thing 
[pMitdiar  at  one  time,  not  now  except  in  its  perfection),  which  Mr.  Tennyson  gave 
OS.  It  was  a  similar  gift  which  Bonsard,  Bacine,  Andr§  Ch^nier  gave  the  French, 
^d  the  misfortune  which  befalls  the  artist  who  excels  by  his  style  is  precisely 
Biat  of  which  Mr.  Tennyson  speaks  in  a  complaining  tone-^his  seed  can  bo 
stolen,  his  flow^  can  be  raised  by  others  until  at  last  it  grows  so  common  that 
the  people  **  will  call  it  but  a  weed."  Yet  in  its  perfection  Mr.  Tennyson's  stylo 
b  still  Mr.  Tennyson's  alone.  Others,  it  is  true,  got  the  seed ;  but  they  did 
Qot  know  what  careful  rearing  the  plant  requires. 

Mr.  Tainsh  has  gone  through  nearly  all  the  poems,  one  by  one,  educing  and 
developing  their  inward  meaning  in  a  way  which  leaves  little  to  be  desired, 
BKoept  a  final  chapter  to  bring  together  the  several  elements  of  reflection  and 
fiBoling,  and  to  make  us  understand  the  one  soul  which  animates  all  the  members 
oi  the  poet's  body  of  thought  and  passion.  That  soul  I  believe  to  be  the  vene- 
mtion  which  Mr.  Tennyson  feels  for  IxiWy  in  all  its  manifestations, — ^in  external 
oatare,  in  human  society  and  its  progressive  movement,  in  civil  government, 
In  national  character,  in  individual  character.  The  wonder  with  such  a  com- 
nenfary  as  Mr.  Tainsh's  is,  that  it  does  not  become  tiresome.  It  does  not :  the 
sritio's  mind,  open  to  every  beauty  of  his  author,  is  happy  in  its  duty  of  love, 
ind  moves  with  a  calm  and  gracious  ease.  Mr.  Tainsh  does  not  address  us 
lith  the  monotonous  flow  of  the  showman,  nor  agitate  us  much  with  the 
tomting^rod,  nor  has  he  the  indefatigable  gait  of  the  professional  cicerone ; 
lis  is  rather  the  pleased  and  winning  manner  of  a  friend  who  leads  us  through 
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his  lawns  and  gardens,  whicli  are  feuniliar  of  course  and  often  traTersed,  bnt 
no  less  loyed  for  being  well  known.  Mr.  Tainsh  is  naturally  an  admirer — 
a  disciple  in  the  school  of  Tennyson ;  but  he  is  no  fanatic,  and  he  would  not,  I 
am  sure,  to  gain  converts,  resort  to  the  fire  and  sword  of  violence  and  scorn— 
those  carnal  weapons  which  no  true  member  of  any  spiritual  kingdom  may 
henceforth  without  special  warrant  use.  He  can  even  doubt  the  teacher's  infal- 
libility. Thus,  for  instance,  in  *^  Enoch  Arden ''  he  thinks  there  are  too  many 
coincidences — ^the  '*  mechanical  supematuraHsm,'*  as  he  calls  it,  tends  to  make 
the  structure  of  the  story  unreal  and  weak.  He  laments,  and  with  good  cause 
I  hold,  over  the  last  three  lines.  Yet  to  end,  as  Mr.  Tainsh  would,  with  the 
words — 

"  He  woke,  he  rose,  he  spread  his  arms  abroad, 

Crying  with  a  loud  voice,  '  A  sail !  a  sail ! 

I  am  saved :'  and  so  fell  back  and  spoke  no  more,*' — 

seems  a  violent,  almost  sensational  close,  like  one  of  Yerdi's  tableaux  before  the 
curtain  drops.  A  lesson  might  here  be  taken  from  Wordsworth's  **  Michael," 
or  from  poems  in  such  di£ferent  styles  as  *'  Hamlet"  and  *'  Lycidas."  One  of 
Mr.  Tainsh's  observations  on  ''Enoch  Arden"  is  particularly  thoughtful,  and 
perhaps  decides,  in  the  right  way,  a  question  which  some  of  the  critics  in  print, 
and  no  doubt  hundreds  of  drawing-room  and  eesthetic^tea-going  critics  have 
discussed — whether  it  was  true  art  to  have  Enoch,  when  dying,  give  directions 
that  his  return  and  death  should  be  made  known  to  his  wife  and  children.  Mr. 
Tainsh  says: — 

"  It  was  some  time  before  I  could  arrive  at  a  conclusion  for  my  own  satis&ction 
when  first  I  read  the  poem.  The  answer  comes  out  of  the  consideration  that  the  con- 
ception of  Annie  is  in  no  way  that  of  an  ideal  character.  She  is  a  faith^  loving  woman, 
as  ordinary  men  and  women  go ;  but  she  is  of  the  common,  not  of  the  highest  type; 

This  is  seen  all  through  the  poem After  she  is  married  [to  Philip],  an  almost 

fear  of  Enoch's  return  seems  to  haunt  her In  this  state  of  mind  the  certainty  of 

Enoch's  death  would  be  a  comfort  to  her,  even  though  accompanied  by  the  pain  of 
knowing  that  he  had  been  alive,  when,  before,  she  thought  him  dead. " 

The  arrangement  of  the  poems  into  groups  is  original  and  judicions.  Much 
space  is  also  rightly  given  to  the  consideration  of ''  In  Memoriam." 

Edwabd  Dowdbn. 


FouB  Lectures  on  Sxtbjects  connected  with  Diplomacy.    By  Mountaoue 
Bebnaiid,  M.A.    London :  MacmiUan  &  Co.     1868. 

The  four  lectures  republished  here  were  delivered  at  various  times  at  Oxford, 
and  their  subjects  are  (1)  the  Congress  of  Westphalia,  (2)  Systems  of  Policy, 
(3)  Diplomacy,  Past  and  Present,  and  (4)  the  Obligation  of  T^aties.  They  are 
thus  only  indirectly  historical,  but  they  involve  the  discussion  and  explanation 
of  matters  which  are  constantly  presenting  themselves  to  the  reader  of  history, 
and  on  which,  as  a  rule,  the  ordinary  reader  of  history  has  dangerously  misty 
ideas.  Even  in  the  nearer  ground  of  everyday  politics,  a  slovenly  and  indolent 
appreciation  of  some  of  the  terms  and  kinds  of  transactions  which  Professor 
Bernard  handles  in  the  present  volume  is  constantiy  observable.  For  example, 
people  read  history  and  learn  something  about  the  great  congresses  which  in 
1645,  and  at  other  times,  assembled  to  pacify  Europe  ;  and  besides  this,  they 
are  told  not  less  than  twice  a  year  that  somo  potentate  has  a  groat  plan  of 
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>lvmg  intematioiial  troubles  by  a  congress.  Yet  how  many  of  them  have  eyor 
lought  what  such  an  assembly  is,  with  how  much  and  with  what  kind  of 
ithority  it  is  inyested,  what  it  can  and  what  it  cannot  do  ?  How  many  of 
lem.  have  observed  that  a  congress  is  only  a  very  solemn  and  very  conyeniont 
ay  of  discussing  and  settling  a  number  of  complex  difficulties;  "  only  one  out 
'  many  modes  of  negotiating ;  "  that  it  is  armed  with  no  coerciye  authority ; 
iBt  such  determinations  as  are  arriyed  at  only  bind  those  who  choose  to  be 
}Uiid  by  them,  and  that  they  are  just  as  yalid,  and  no  more  so,  as  if  the 
XYOjB  had  been  at  home ;  and  that  in  the  eye  of  what  is  analogically  called 
itemational  Law,  its  decisions  haye  no  especial  sanctity  or  force  ?  Yet  it  is 
bTioTLsly  essential,  both  to  the  intelligent  study  of  history  and  to  intelligent 
pinion  on  some  points  in  contemporary  politics,  that  a  man  should  haye  realised 
U  this.  Then  there  is  the  word  Treaty,  to  which  Professor  Bernard  deyotes 
particularly  useful  lecture.  A  treaty  is,  in  a  general  way,  between  nations, 
rhat  an  ordinary  contract  is  between  individuals,  but  there  is  a  great  number 
f  features  in  which  it  differs  yery  materially  £rom  a  private  contract,  and 
Mktures  of  the  most  important  and  characteristic  sort.  Li  a  private  contract, 
yr  example,  the  law  of  the  country  decides  a  great  many  things — about  its 
lorality,  about  the  consideration,  about  proof  of  conditions,  and  so  forth.  In- 
Bmational  Law,  so  called,  has  no  such  deciding  power ;  it  neither  controls 
reaties  nor  sheds  any  sort  of  light  upon  their  conflict  or  agreement  with  justice 
r  conunon  expediency.  Again,  not  only  is  the  obligation  of  a  treaty  thus 
jeriyed  solely  from  the  moral  rule,  while  the  obligation  of  a  private  contract 
s  l^al  as  well  as  moral, — ^there  are,  besides  this,  some  peculiar  difficulties 
hont  the  moral  rule  for  observing  treaties.  **  These  difficulties  consist  in  the 
greater  breadth  and  vigour  with  which  it  asserts  itself— the  greater  liability  of 
atemational  contracts  to  be  unjust  in  their  substance  or  origin,  immoral,  per- 
dcioas,  or  of  at  least  doubtful  utility;  the  want  of  precision  in  framing,  and  of 
certainty  in  interpreting  them ;  and  the  obscurity  that  often  hangs  oyer  the  obli- 
^tion  they  purport  to  create."  It  is  of  the  highest  interest  to  watch  the  growth 
if  a  sense  of  treaty-obligation  in  Europe,  because  the  advance  in  the  respect 
*or  these  agreements  is  the  mark  of  the  advance  in  sobriety,  wise  caution,  and 
dnoerity  in  contracting  them.  It  is  worth  noticing  that  though  of  course  Pro- 
SesBor  Bernard  accepts  International  Law  as  only  being  law  in  an  analogical 
lenBe,  and  as  really  no  more  than  a  body  of  opinions  widely  held  and  acted 
ipon,  still  he  inclines  in  favour  of  the  conception  of  these  opinions  as  clothed 
irith  the  robe  of  Law,  as  against  that  other  very  unsettling  conception  of  them 
la  mere  opinions,  and  nothing  besides.  Of  the  two  conceptions,  both  inadequate, 
tie  regards  the  latter  as  the  more  mischievous ;  as  impeding  the  highly  civilizing 
[>roce8s  which  brings  more  and  more  of  these  general  opinions  about  inter- 
national rights  and  duties  into  a  systematic  form  that  may  be  less  than  law, 
[)at  is  more  than  mere  doctrine.  He  does  not  enter  at  any  length  into  this  dis- 
niflsion,  but  the  view  of  so  cool  and  competent  a  person  is  worth  remarking  at 
i  moment  when  the  preponderance  of  sentiment  inclines  in  the  other  direction. 
It  was  not,  perhaps,  within  the  scope  of  Mr.  Bernard's  lectures,  but  still  his 
remarks  on  diplomacy  would  perhaps  have  been  more  comprehensive  if  he  had 
Bzplained  that  diplomatists  sprang  into  importance  by  reason  of  the  decay  of 
that  great  spiritual  power  which  had  in  its  best  days  done  so  much  for  the 
Jrder  and  stability  of  Europe.  Diplomacy  was  the  substitute  for  the  influence 
of  the  Church ;  the  latter  in  a  very  perfect  way,  and  the  fonncr  in  a  way  mut'li 
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less  perfect,  they  each  in  turn  kept  Siitope  from  chaos.  The  change  that  has 
come  oyer  diplomacy  itself  is  very  significant.  Until  recent  timee  it  meant 
the  acquisition  of  influence  with  sovereigns  and  powerful  ministers :  now  it 
means  a  quick  and  correct  insight  into  the  drift  and  tendencies  of  the  feelings  of 
nations.  Another  out  of  many  points  in  this  very  suggestive  volume  seems 
worth  mentioning.  The  old  doctrine  of  natural  alliances,  as  Mr.  Bemai^  truly 
says,  is  now  out  of  date.  It  is  no  longer  the  fashion  to  look  on  a  neighbour  as  a 
natural  enemy,  and  on  iihe  Power  beyond  him  as  a  natural  ally.  But  though 
systems  of  policy,  that  is,  of  permanent  or  long-continued  alliance,  on  this 
geographical  principle,  are  now  exploded, — as  Mr.  Bernard  says,  they  ifere 
generally  failures, — ^is  it  certain  that  they  might  not  be  most  advantageously 
replaced  by  systems  of  similar  scope — ^not  on  a  territorial,  but  on  a  moral  prin- 
ciple ?  Might  it  not  be  said  that  France,  for  exsonple,— or  Prussia,  as  some  would 
prefer, — ^is  our  natural  ally,  because  there  is  a  close  aflEinity  between  us  in  general 
views  of  European  policy ;  because  this  Power  is  nearest  ourselves  in  its  stago 
of  social  development ;  because  we  two  could  together  at  least  cost  and  most 
efficiently  maintain  a  firm  peace  in  Europe  ?  However,  Professor  Bernard  was 
lecturing  rather  as  a  jurist  than  a  politician.  In  his  own  department  he  opens 
up  a  number  of  most  instructive  questions,  and  leaves  none  of  them  without  a 
measure  of  illumination  and  serviceable  suggestion.  Are  the  tendencies  <rf 
modem  society  such  as  to  diminish  the  necessity  for  the  precautions  which  old 
statesmen  used  to  take  about  the  Balance  of  Power  ?  What  is  the  idea  of  the 
Balance  of  Power  worth  ?  What  are  the  objections  to,  and  the  advantages  of, 
professional  diplomacy  P    And  so  forth.    It  is  only  a  pity  that  Oxford  proflsfiBors 

do  not  more  often  give  us  as  useful  books  as  this. 

EditoiL 


Sales  Attioi.   By D*AECff  Wbittworth Thompson.   Edinburgh:  EdmonfttiHi 

and  Douglas. 
It  is  not  often  that  author  and  publisher  combine  to  produce  a  more  elegant 
volume  than  this.  The  book  is  pleasant  to  look  upon  and  pleasant  to  handle ; 
and  the  contents,  although  by  no  means  such  as  he  who  runs  may  read,  cannot 
fail  to  gratify  at  intervals,  if  not  continuously,  whoever  with  an  hour  or  two  of 
leisure,  and  with  a  streak  or  two  of  intellectual  cultivation,  believes  that  then 
yet  lingers  a  sweet  fragrance  about  the  dead  flowers  of  Grecian  literature — still 
looks  upon  ancient  fabrics  with  an  eye  different  from  that  of  the  house-con- 
tractor or  the  bricklayer.  At  the  first  glance,  however,  one  misses  something. 
There  is  no  preface.  The  reader  feels  that  he  would  gladly  have  been  informed 
what  editions  Professor  Thompson  used ;  by  what  rule  (if  any)  he  was  guided 
in  his  choice  of  prose  and  verse  and  kinds  of  verse ;  and  why  he  occasionally 
alters  the  original  (not  always  for  the  better).  In  the  Fromethetu  Vindutf 
the  698th  and  699th  lines  (Dindorf )  run  thus,— 

Xiy',  Udli^aaKi'  rote  vooovoi  toi  yXw^d 

Tb  Xoirrbv  &\yoQ  irpoi^tiritrTaaOai  TOpug, — 

which  Professor  Thompson  has  changed  for  no  perceptible  reason,  and  certainly 
without  advantage,  to — 

•      Pporojp  yt  Totc  vooovaip  l(rri  roe,  ic.r.X. 
Again,  in  the  Agamemnon,  at  lines  884,  885,  one  finds — 
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PpoTol€i  r6y  mehvra  Xwtrietu  irXloVy<*^ 
bdoh  Profossor  Thompson  diortens  thus : — 

Pporttic  iri^VKf  rbv  irnrSvra  XoKrlffot. 

cmd  yet  it  is  clear,  as  yoa  glance  oyer  page  after  page,  that  the  Professor 
xinot  have  been  actuated  by  a  desire  to  keep  down  the  Greek  as  much  as 
»adble,  or  eyen  to  ayoid  broken  lines.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  omission 
a  particle  would  haye  sayed  bim  £rom  the  appearance  of  unscholarlike 
^Slsct,  he  has  scorned  to  saye  himself.    For  instance,  at  p.  42,  one  reads — 

^  as  it  is  in  the  original,  where  the  line  is  a  reply  of  Prometheus,  who  means 

say  that  he  *'  tuould,  or  should  be,  if,"  Ac.    But  Profesior  Thompaon't  par»- 

uvseruns, — 

"  May  1  be  mad,  if  mad  it  be, 
To  hate  the  man  that  hateth  me." 

It  soon,  therefore,  appeared  adyisable  to  giye  up  endeayouring  to  discoyer 
K>n  what  plan  the  Professor  tinkered  the  Greek.  The  title  is  explained  by 
m.b-title,  to  wit,  **  The  Maxims,  Witty  and  Wise,  of  Athenian  Tragic  Drama." 
a^c  dramas,  some  one  may  think,  are  hardly  the  works  in  which  one  would 
^  for  what  is  witty  in  the  sense  in  which  the  sayings  of  Talleyrand  and 
dney  Smith  were  witty ;  and  yet  the  tragedies  of  Shakspeare  and  other  great 
^S^i^  dramatists  abound  with  dialogue  which  sparkles  with  wit  as  it  is  yulgarly 
derstood.  As  to  the  Attic  wit,  howeyer,  it  is  pertinent  to  quote  Quintilian, 
^o  wrote :  '*  Salsum  in  consuetudine  pro  ridicule  tantum  accipimus;  natura 
IX  utique  hoc  est,  quamquam  et  ridicula  oporteat  esse  salsa  :  nam  et  Cicero, 
^n€  qiu>d  aalsum  sity  ait  esse  Atticorum  ;  non,  quia  sunt  maxim e  ad  risum  com- 
^iti :  et  Catullus,  quum  dicit.  Nulla  e$t  in  corpore  mica  aoZts,  non  hoc  dicit, 
•^xil  in  corpore  ejus  esse  ridiculum.  Scdsum  igitur  erit,  quod  non  erit  insul- 
iiin,  yelut  quoddam  simplex  orationis  condimentum,  quod  sentitur  latente 
i^dicio,  yelut  palato,  exdtatque  et  a  tsedio  defendit  orationem,"  &c.  The 
laanges  culled  from  the  three  tragedians,  ^Sischylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides, 
^feasor  Thompson  has  arranged  under  yarious  heads;  he  has  numbered 
ach  paragraph,  and  has  giyen  reference  to  the  part  of  the  play  from  which 
ach  is  taken ;  and  the  Greek  upon  the  left-hand  page  he  has  faced  by  an 
^liflh  or  other  equiyalent.  The  Greek  he  professes  to  haye  paraphrased ;  but 
hat  term  would  not  always  describe  what  he  has  done.  He  sometimes  giyes  a 
obfltitute,  sometimes  offsrs  a  parallel,  sometimes  takes  a  gem  and  surrounds  it 
ith  a  new  setting,  sometimes  expands  an  idea,  sometimes  extracts  a  kernel, 
ometimes  descends  to  parody ;  but  he  is  nearly  always  good,  and  yery  often 
dmirable.  He  does  not  always  altogether  discharge  the  duty  of  a  true 
araphrast,  who  should,  aboye  all  things,  be  careful  to  preserye  the  charac- 
sristics  of  the  original.  A  true  paraphrast  ought  to  mark  the  stately  march, 
be  lofty  air,  and  the  swelling  diction  of  .^Jsohylus ;  the  graceful  moyement, 
tie  quiet  dignity,  and  the  truly  poetical  language  of  Sophocles ;  the  jaimty 
top,  mocking  manner,  and  homelier  phraseology  of  Euripides.  Occasionally 
be  distinctions  appear  to  haye  been  kept,  but  by  no  means  always.  The 
pigrammatic  style  of  Euripides  is  that  which  seems  to  be  best  suited  to  the 
iste  of  Professor  Thompson.  A  good  specimen  of  his  lighter  manner  is  to  be 
mnd  at  p.  355,  where  he  giyes  as  his  equiyalent  for  the  Euripidean  lines — 
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OuK  tart  BvntSiV  hariQ  tar  iXivOtpoc* 

^  XPIf  ^''^^  7^9  ^*ivX6g  loriv  ^  TvxilC* 
4  vXfjBog  avrbv  woXtog  ri  vofiuv  ypa^al 
tlpyovai  xp^<^oi  /ii)  Kard  ypiifitip  rpSirot^  * 

'*  There  be  four  things  that  keep  us  all  from  having  our  own  way — 
Money,  Fortune,  Mrs.  Grundy,  and  Policeman  A." 

But  it  is  scarcely  Sophoclean  to  write  as  he  does  (p.  86) : — 

*'  If  we  repine,  the  world  in  chorus  sings  : 
You  naughty,  wicked,  good-for-nothing  things." 

It  is  an  offence  against  the  characteristic  dignity  of  Sophocles ;  it  might  do  for 
Euripides.  Let  the  following,  however,  be  his  witness  (from  a  passage  com- 
mencing ^Oirai^fC^roi  K^rpcco^  Kvirpic/iovov,  in  one  of  the  uncertain  plays), 
that  he  knows  how  to  do  fall  justice  on  occasion : — 

"  Standest  thou.  Love,  a  power  alone  ? 
Or  art  thou  twenty  powers  in  one  ? 
O  thou  art  Agony  and  Delight, 
Sweet  Weakness  and  resistless  Might ; 
Without  appeal,  thy  slightest  breath 
Paaseth  award  of  life  and  death ; 
Thou  canst  with  Frenzy  fire  the  brain, 
And  Fever  pour  thro*  every  vein ; 
And,  even  when  the  passion  tide 

Thro'  throbbing  pulse  and  vein  is  sent, 
Canst  calm  the  troubled  soul,  and  guide 

To  tranquil  efforts  and  still  content : 
The  fish  that  in  the  waters  glide. 

The  birds  thro'  air  that  wing  their  way, 
The  beast  that  roams  the  mountain-side, 

Thy  penetrant  influence  must  obey  ; 
Nor  shall  I  be  profanely  bold 
To  tell, — what  holy  tales  have  told, — 
How  under  soft,  but  sovereign  thrall. 
Thou  rulest  Him,  who  ruleth  all." 

It  has  been  hinted  that  Professor  Thompson  now  and  then  giyes  a  poor 

equivalent;    and  now  and  then  apparently  misinterprets  that  for  which  he 

has  to  give  an  equivalent.     Considerations  of  space  prohibit  more  than  a  very 

few  examples.     At  p.  54,  /3poroTc  vi^vKi  rbv  irtahvra  Xattieai  is  faced  by 

"  'Tis  the  world's  way,  all  times  have  shown, 
To  keep  a  man  down  when  he's  down ;" 

and  yet,  if  parallel  were  sought,  something  more  worthy  of  ^schylus  might 

have  been  found  in  Juvenal's  **  Dum  jacet  in  ripa,  calcemus  Csesaris  hostem,' 

or  in  the  words  of  the  Psalmist,  **  Yea,  mine  own  familiar  friend  ....  hath 

lifted  up  his  heel  against  me."    At  p.  254,  the  lines  from  Euripides — 

TavT  ovv  CLKOvoaQ  Kai  fia9u)V  tfxov  irapa, 
iv^paivi  aavTbVf  irivf,  t6v  Ka^  fifAtpav 
fiiov  Xoyi^ov  abv,  rd  ^'aXXa  r^c  Tux«7C* 
Tifia  H  Kai  r^v  irXiiffTOv  ridiaTtiv  Ottjv 
KvTTptv  ppoToiaiV  tvftivr^c  ydp  i)  QibQ — 

would  have  been  far  better  met  by  Horace's — 

**  Quid  sit  futurum  eras  fuge  qussrere : 
Quod  sors  dierum  cunquo  dabit  lucre 
Appone ;  nee  dulces  amoros 

Sperne,  puer,  nequo  tu  choreas," — 
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n  by  Professor  Thompson's  dozen  lines  of  pretty  enough  English  yerse.  At 
416,  'EffTiv  a<r^aXi}c  Afuivuv  Vj  QpaoiiQ  arparn^aTiiQ  is  surely  more  like  "  Discre- 
a  is  the  better  part  of  valour/'  than  like  ''A  general  should  be  all  head, 
1  a  soldier  all  arm."  And  at  p.  156,  is  not  raxfta  TcuBtit  tQv  kok&v  bionropii 
ter  rendered  by  '*  HI  news  travels  fast"  than  by  ''Man  maketh  haste  to 
ioveevil?" 

Perhaps  the  Professor  objects,  notwithstanding  some  appearances  to  the 
trary,  to  the  obvious,  the  commonplace,  and  the  stale.  At  any  rate,  he  has 
[e  a  book  over  which  the  scholar  may  linger  with  delight, 

BoBEBT  Black. 


£ssAYS,  Political  and  Miscellaneous.    By  Bebnaiid  Obacboft. 

London:  Triibner  &  Co.     1868. 

Obacboft  needed  to  make  no  apology  for  collecting  and  republishing  the 
resting  essays  contained  in  these  volumes.  Especially  the  four  articles  on 
>rm,  which  occupy  a  half  of  the  first  volume,  were  worth  preserving.  Now 
*ed  that  they  are  brought  together  they  have  a  value  which  could  not  have 
nged  to  them  when  separate,  inasmuch  as  they  mutually  support  and  illus- 
3  each  other — an  advantage  which  more  than  compensates  for  the  loss  of 
immediate  d  propos  and  novelty.  But,  further,  the  republication  of  articles 
1  as  these,  reproducing  the  successive  phases  of  a  great  national  crisis,  fixing 
w  of  the  chief  scenes  of  the  ceaselessly  changing  drama  of  our  political  life, 
become  not  only  permissible  but  highly  desirable.  It  is  a  help  and  con- 
once  which  can  ill  be  spared.  So  rapid  are  the  transformations  on  our 
bical  stage,  and  yet  so  engrossing  are  the  claims  to  attention  of  each  tem- 
'Zj  occupant,  that  few  things  are  more  difficult  than  to  retain  a  vivid 
t^ession  of  the  men,  measures,  and  events  of  a  few  years  back.  A  vague 
Lxiiscence  of  a  great  party  struggle — that  much  **  exaggeration"  was  alleged 
>Q  current  respecting  certain  disputed  facts  which  remained  to  the  end  ob- 
e  and  doubtful — a  clear  recollection  that  the  ••  ins"  or  the  **  outs "  gained  the 
:>ry  by  means  of  arguments  or  evidence  which  have  now  mostly  fSetded  from 
cnemory — something  like  this,  as  most  candid  persons  would  be  willing  to 
xt,  is  all  that  they  retain  of  a  portion  of  history  which  passed  befbre  their 
>.  The  terrific  battles  over  the  Paper  Duty  and  the  Union  Chargeability 
seem  wonderfully  distant  now,  and  probably  are  far  less  vividly  grasped 
1  many  contests  of  the  last  century  which  have  been  made  lucid  and  intel- 
»le  by  competent  historians.  Now  Mr.  Cracroft*s  essays  place  once  more  in 
Lnct  clearness  before  us  a  series  of  events,  many  lines  of  which  are  already 
inning  to  fade.  In  them  we  can  see  how  matters  looked  before  Mr.  Disraeli 
taken  to  his  educational  labours — ^when  Mr.  Lowe  frightened  people  with 
"  bare  and  level  plain  "  of  democracy — ^when  Mr.  Bright  was  regarded  by 
ibers  as  an  awful  monster  bent  upon  the  ruin  of  the  country. 
: would  be  difficult  to  speak  too  highly  of  the  carefiilness,  ability,  and  know- 
:e  which  Mr.  Cracroft  has  displayed  in  these  essays.  He  is  no  glib  political 
man  discoursing  fluently  of  groat  affairs  of  which  he  knows  only  the  out- 
» ;  on  the  contrary,  he  is  a  hard  political  student,  whose  intimacy  with  the 
*Tj[iBl  workings  of  our  Government  far  exceeds  that  of  the  average  of  even 
^ted  men.  And  the  advantages  he  possesses  he  knows  well  how  to  use. 
18  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  right  methods  of  observation  and  reasoning  in 
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politics — a  by  no  means  common  endowment.  An  ardent  Liberal,  be  is  at  the 
same  time  cbivalrously  honest  and  fair  to  bis  opponents ;  and  is  quite  free  from 
tbat  underbred  narrowness  which  is  so  repelling  in  some  writers.  He  begins 
with  an  elaborate  reyiew  of  the  session  of  1866,  and  he  seizes  upon  and  dis- 
cusses its  salient  points  with  a  deamess  and  yigour  which  are  littiLe  abort  of 
masterly.  The  fact  which  he  dwells  upon  with  greatest  force  is  the  rooted 
bostility  of  the  present  Parliament  to  reform  in  any  shape  so  long  as  a  fragment 
of  excuse  could  be  invented  to  postpone  it*  He  sets  forth  in  the  dearest  light 
the  unscrupulous  tactics  which  were  employed  to  worry,  depreoiatQ,  and  dis- 
comfit Mr.  Gladstone  **  as  soon  as  it  was  seen  that  he  meant  business;  "  and  he 
gives  an  anecdote  in  proof,  vouched  for  on  his  own  personal  witness,  which  I 
should  think  must  move  the  sympathy  and  indignation  of  even  the  least  partial 
critics  of  tbe  member  for  South  Lancashire.  Mr.  Cracroft  strenuously  denies 
that  tbe  Bill  of  1866  was  lost  owing  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  '*  want  of  tact," 
<*  ebullitions  of  temper,"  &c. ;  but  solely  attributes  it  to  the  determination 
of  the  Opposition  and  their  Adullamite  allies  to  obstruct  the  paMmg  of 
any  bond  fide  measure  whatever.  With  reference  to  the  advent  of  Hkm  Toiies 
to  power  on  the  Ml  of  Lord  Bussell*s  Ministry,  aa  &r  back  as  this  2nd 
of  July,  1860,  Mr.  Cracroft  ventured  upon  the  following  prediction :  **  The 
only  chance  they  have  of  remaining  in  power  is  to  abdicate  their  character 
and  to  pass  liberal  measures ; " — a  success  in  tbe  way  of  political  prophecv 
wbich  it  is  only  fidr  to  place  on  record.  The  discussions  on  reforms  are 
completed  and  clenched  by  the  elaborate  '*  Analysis  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons*' which  appeared  in  the  volume  of  *'  Essays  on  Reform,"  a  most  laborious 
task,  which  is  exactly  what  wanted  doing,  but  one  which  only  a  thoroughly 
unselfish  and  enthusiastio  student  could  be  expected  to  perform.  He  shows 
convincingly  that  the  practical  point  which  we  bave  to  keep  in  view  is  not  ths 
numbers  of  this  or  that  dass  at  tbe  polling-booth  who  have  tbe  rigbt  to  dect 
members,  but  the  class  who  bave  the  power  of  getting  elected.  Tlis  deeted 
constitute  tbe  House  of  Commons,  whoever  the  dectors  may  be.  And  he  then 
discovers  who  the  elected  in  an  immense  majority  are.  They  constitute,  as  he 
graphically  puts  it,  one  vast  cousinhood,  whether  they  sit  for  counties  or 
boroughs,  to  represent  land  or  nominally  to  represent  other  interests ;  they 
belong  essentially  to  one  class,  with  common  tastes,  passions,  and  objects. 
It  is  bardly  worth  while  adding  who  gets  the  advantage  of  this  transcendent 
anomaly :  land — land  which  we  are  perpetually  told  is  not  suffidentlj  repre- 
sented. 

It  would  be  futile  to  attempt  to  do  justice  to  the  remaining  MisesUansoiis 
Essays  whicb  fill  these  volumes.  They  embrace  a  great  variety  of  subject- 
matter — science,  literature,  and  social  subjects.  Some  are  sli^t  and  short; 
others  elaborate  studies.  Among  the  latter  is  to  be  noted  the  artide  on  the 
**  Jews  of  Western  Europe,"  a  remarkable  paper,  which  traces  the  fortunes 
of  tbat  extraordinary  race  from  the  time  of  tbe  dispersion  till  thdr  admission 
into  the  British  Parliament.  A  brigbt  and  sbrewd  notice  of  Plautus,  simiUr 
ones  on  Ovid,  the  Greek  Anthology,  and  Cicero,  d  propoe  of  Mr.  Porsyth^s 
life  of  him,  may  be  named  for  the  sake  of  the  pointed  language  and  sug- 
gestive thought  displayed  in  them.  Bnt  one  paper  deserves  a  more  emphatic 
commendation,  the  memorial  notice  of  B.  L.  Ellis — ^the  discriminating  and 
subtle  eulogy  of  wbich  is  quite  admirable.  If  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  so, 
it  is  in  point  of  style  superior  to  anything  in  these  volumes.    Mr.  Cracroft's 
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rential  regard  for  tlie  illiiBtrious  scholar  seems  to  shazpen  the  keenness 
is  critical  appreciation,  while  in  eitquisite  tenderness  and  beaaty  of  diction 
iS  giTen  expression  to  every  sentiment  of  pathos  and  admiration  connected 

the  circamstances  of  Ellis's  untimely  death.      It  is  throughout  truly 
cal  and  ahnost  poetical  in  its  grave  simplicity. 

X  were  called  upon  to  mention  the  less  able  and  successful  portion  of  these 
nee,  I  should  unhesitatingly  say  it  was  that  which  consists  of  republications 
the  Saiwrday  Review.  The  well-known  *^  Middle  Articles  "  of  the  Saturday 
fB  do  wear  a  certain  forlorn  uncomfortable  air  when  removed  from  their 
ral  **  milieu  '*  and  original  habitat.  Mr.  Cracroft  has  an  elaborate  com- 
cm  between  a  cat  and  a  mouse,  on  the  one  hand,  with  a  woman  and  her 
-  on  the  other,  which  must  have  been  piquant  to  a  degree  in  its  native 

but  which  has   decidedly  lost  flavour  by  transplantation.     However, 
ons  may  differ  on  this  point.  Taken  altogether,  these  Essays  display  a  wide 

of  observation,  reflection,  and  knowledge ;  any  one  might  be  proud  to 

written  them,  while  about  half-a-dozen    constitute  a  real  addition  to 
fVnpomry  literature. 

James  Cottsb  Mobisok. 


Qhaftbbs  obt  8001AL  Befobm.      By  Sut  Edwabd  SxnjJVAN,  Bart. 

London :  Edward  Stanford.     1868. 

tr  Edward  Sullivan  had  styled  his  book  ''  Ten  Chapters  on  Social  Abuses, *' 
lad  of  '*  on  Social  Beform,"  the  title  would  have  more  accurately  described 
lontents.  He  appears  to  be  under  the  impression  that  indicating  a  f^ult 
16  same  thing  as  suggesting  a  remedy.  No  doubt  if  we  were  aU  oom- 
mtly  pluming  ourselves  on  the  perfeotion  of  our  institutions  and  social 
igements,  and  the  admirable  way  in  which  they  all  performed  their  functions 
oat  check  or  flaw,  he  might  be  held  to  have  done  good  service  in  refusing 
rapheey  smooth  things,  and  insisting  on  drawing  attention  to  the  many 

spots  which  mar  the  fair  surface  of  our  prosperity — the  crime,  the 
teiism,  the  ignorance,  and  so  on,  which  really  are,  as  he  says,  a  disgrace 
le  country.  But  then  we  knew  aU  this  before.  Not  one  in  a  hundred  of 
'  educated,  respectable,  thinking  men,"  to  whom  Sir  Edward  is  so  fond  of 
aling,  would  think  of  denying  that  there  are  very  many  things  indeed  in 
ioeial  system  which  are  not  as  good  as  they  might  be,  not  a  few  which  are 
bad,  and  some  which  might  fiedrly,  without  stretch  of  language,  be  called 
linable.  But  what  we  claim  firom  a  man  coming  forward  like  Sir  E. 
van  with  the  air  of  one  having  something  to  tell  us  on  these  matters  is, 
be  should  point  to  some  definite  and  practical  measures  of  reform — ^measures 
h  can  be  carried  into  effect,  human  nature  and  the  general  conditions 
XAety  being  supposed  to  continue  much  the  same — by  which  the  evils 
owledged  to  exist  may  be  met  and  overcome,  and  at  any  rate  alleviated,  if 
cannot  be  entirely  done  away.     We  fail  to  recognise  anything  of  the 

in  the  book  before  us.  In  truth.  Sir  Edward  Sullivan's  suggestions 
y  rise  in  value  above  the  vague  **  something  ought  to  be  done  to  put  a 
bo  this"  of  every-day  life.  Nor  is  he  justified  in  thinking  that  he  has  done 
art  in  proposing  some  very  broad  and  sweeping  alteration  in  our  present 
^tions,  and  then  calmly  saying  that  he  leaves  the  details  by  which  his 
ne  should  be  carried  into  effect  for  the  consideration  of  others  more  versed 
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in  such  matters  than  himself.  In  practical  politics  details  are  generally  half 
the  battle.  Sir  Edward  cannot  claim  the  immunities  of  an  abstract  thinker. 
Ho  is  not  laying  down  principles  which  can  only  become  operative  after  a  long 
course  of  years  by  gradually  taking  hold  of  men's  minds,  and  changing  the  cur- 
rent of  their  thoughts.  We  do  not  think  he  even  aims  at  discharging  such  an 
office.  His  object  is  to  find  immediate  remedies  for  immediate  mischiefs,  and  of 
such  an  undertaking  the  consideration  of  details  forms  the  very  gist  and  marrow. 
The  force  at  command  for  effecting  the  proposed  change,  the  interests  that 
will  be  affected  by  it,  how  far  they  are  entitled  to  be  treated  with  respect, 
how  far  they  may,  consistently  with  justice  and  safety,  be  set  aside,  how 
far  the  change  will  affect  other  institutions  with  which  it  may  not  be  desirable 
to  meddle, — ^these,  and  a  multitude  of  similar  points,  must  aU  be  matters  of 
anxious  thought  to  the  true  statesman  before  he  can  venture  to  urge  any 
reform,  however  beneficial  in  the  abstract.  But  trifles  like  these  are  of  no 
accoimt  in  Sir  Edward's  reckoning.  It  is  not  that  he  refuses  to  estimate 
the  difficulties  in  his  path ;  he  seems  simply  not  to  see  them.  Whatever  shocks 
his  kindly  and  honest  nature  must  be  swept  away  at  once — remedied  some- 
how ;  and  no  measure  seems  to  him  too  startling  or  sweeping  if  it  will  have 
this  result.  Thus,  in  his  chapter  on  Pauperism,  he  sees  no  difficulty  in  raising 
**a  Government  loan  of  any  sum  you  like,  say  £100,000,000  at  four  per 
cent.,"  for  the  purpose  of  bujring  up  **  human  pig- styes,"  and  building  suitable 
dwellings  for  the  poor,  and  so  abolishing  overcrowding,  with  its  attendant 
evils.  The  interest  on  a  loan  of  £100,000,000  at  four  per  cent,  would 
add  £4,000,000  to  the  annual  national  expenditure.  Of  course  we  do  not 
Kiean  to  deny  that  it  might  be  wise  and  right  to  lay  this  heavy  additional 
burden  on  our  backs.  We  have  no  space  here  to  consider  such  a  question ;  but 
what  we  mean  is,  that  such  a  suggestion,  thrown  out  simply  as  an  obiter  diHum, 
just  as  though  there  were  no  more  difficulty  in  the  matter  than  that  involved 
in  passing  a  vote  for  the  money,  is  absolutely  worthless  for  all  practical 
purposes.  Again,  with  reference  to  the  universities,  he  says,  **  It  is  not  neces- 
sary that  a  university  career  shotdd  occupy  three  or  four  years,  or  cost  from 
£300  to  £400  a  year.  One  year  or  two,  and  £60,  instead  of  £300,  would  make 
the  universities  what  they  were  intended  to  be  by  their  founders,  the  means  of 
educating  and  opening  the  minds  of  the  great  body  of  the  youth,  &c."  Here, 
too,  he  may  be  right.  Many  men,  whose  opinions  are  entitled  to  weight,  more 
or  less  agree  with  him,  but  a  great  many,  equally  worthy  of  being  listened  to, 
totally  disagree;  and  any  way  the  subject  is  surely  far  too  complicated  to  be 
settled  off-hand  in  these  few  words,  which  are  all  that  our  author  thinks  it 
necessary  to  bestow  on  it. 

We  have  neither  space  nor  inclination  to  follow  Sir  Edward  Sullivan  seriaHm 
through  his  ten  chapters.  His  method  seems  to  us  so  essentially  faulty  as  in 
itself  to  disentitle  his  conclusions  to  lengthened  examination,  even  could 
they  boast  the  quasi  merit  of  novelty,  which  is  rarely  the  case.  Even  when 
most  thoroughly  right  (as  we  are  bound  to  say  he  often  is,  in  particular  in 
urging  the  immediate  disendowment  of  the  Irish  Church),  it  seems  to  us  he  is 
so  in  the  main  by  a  happy  accident. 

Geobob  Stott. 
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JOSEPH  DE  MAISTEE. 

Part  II. 

Ex  Is  not  at  all  surprising  that  they  upon  whom  the  revolutionary 
leluge  came  should  have  looked  with  undiscriminating  horror  and 
i£Eright  on  all  the  influences  which  in  their  view  had  united  first  to 
^ther  up  and  then  to  release  the  destructive  flood.  The  eighteenth 
century,  to  men  like  De  Maistre,  seemed  an  infamous  parenthesis, 
nysteriously  interposed  between  the  glorious  age  of  Bossuet  and 
F^n^lon,  and  that  yet  brighter  era  for  faith  and  the  Church  which 
wsa  still  to  come  in  the  good  time  of  divine  providence.  The  philo- 
iophy  of  the  last  century,  he  says  on  more  than  one  occasion,  will 
form  one  of  the  most  shameful  epochs  of  the  human  mind :  it  never 
praised  even  good  men  except  for  what  was  bad  in  them.  He  looked 
upon  the  gods  whom  that  century  had  worshipped  as  the  direct 
authors  of  the  bloodshed  and  ruin  in  which  their  epoch  had  closed  ; 
the  memory  of  mild  and  humane  phUosophers  waa  covered  with  the 
kind  of  black  execration  that  prophets  of  old  had  hurled  at  Baal  or 
Moloch ;  and  Locke  and  Hume,  Voltaire  and  Kousseau,  were  habitually 
spoken  of  as  very  Scourges  of  God.  From  this  temper  two  conse- 
quences naturally  flowed.  In  the  first  place,  while  it  lasted  there 
was  no  hope  of  an  honest  philosophic  discussion  of  the  great  questions 
which  divide  speculative  minds.  Moderation  and  impartiality,  for 
which  French  disputants  have  never  at  any  time  been  remarkable, 
were  virtues  of  almost  superhuman  difficulty  for  controversialists 
who  had  made  up  their  minds  that  it  was  their  opponents  who  had 
erected  the  guillotine,  confiscated  the  sacred  property  of  the  Church, 
slaughtered  and  banished  her  children,  and  filled  the  land  with  terror 
and  confusion.  It  is  hard,  amid  the  smoking  ruins  of  the  homestead, 
to  do  full  justice  to  the  theoretical  arguments  of  the  supposed  authors 
of  the  conflagration.  Hence  De  Maistre,  though,  as  has  been  already 
VOL.  m.  N.S.  R  R 
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said;  intimately  acquainted  with  the  works  of  his  foes  in  the  letter, 
was  prevented  by  the  vehemence  of  his  antipathy  to  the  effects  which 
he  attributed  to  them,  from  having  any  just  critical  estimate  of  their 
value  and  true  spirit.  "  I  do  not  know  one  of  these  men/*  he  says 
of  the  philosophers  of  the  eighteenth  century,  "  to  whom  the  sacred 
title  of  honest  man  is  quite  suitable."  They  are  all  wanting  in 
probity.  Their  very  names  me  dSchirent  la  louche.  To  admire  Voltaire 
is  the  sign  of  a  corrupt  soul ;  and  if  anybody  is  drawn  to  the  works 
of  Voltaire,  then  be  sure  that  Ood  does  not  love  such  an  one.  The 
divine  anathema  is  written  on  the  very  face  of  this  arch-blasphemer ; 
on  his  shameless  brow,  in  the  two  extinct  craters  still  sparkling  with 
sensuality  and  hate,  in  that  frightful  rictus  running  from  ear  to  ear, 
in  those  lips  tightened  by  cruel  malice,  like  a  spring  ready  to  fly 
back  and  launch  forth  blasphemy  and  sarcasm  ;  he  plunges  into  the 
mud,  rolls  in  it,  drinks  of  it ;  he  surrenders  his  imagination  to  the 
enthusiasm  of  hell,  which  lends  him  all  its  forces ;  Paris  crowned  him, 
Sodom  would  have  banished  him.^  Locke,  again,  did  not  understand 
himself.  His  disting^hing  characteristics  are  feebleness  and  pie- 
cipitancy  of  judgment ;  vaguenesa  and  irreeolutum  reign  in  his 
expressions  as  they  do  in  his  thoughts.  He  constantly  exhibitB  that 
most  decisive  sign  of  mediocrity — ^he  passes  close  by  the  greatest 
questions  without  perceiving  them.  "  In  the  study  of  philosophj, 
contempt  for  Locke  is  the  beginning  of  knowledge."  ^  Ckmdillae  was 
even  more  vigilantly  than  anybody  else  on  his  guard  against  his  own 
conscience.  But  Hume  was  ''  perhaps  the  most  dangerous  and  ^ 
most  guilty  of  all  those  mournful  writers  who  will  for  ev^  aocuse  the 
last  century  before  posterity — ^the  one  who  employed  the  most  talent 
with  the  most  coolness  to  do  most  hann."  To  Bacon  De  Maistre 
paid  the  compliment  of  composing  a  long  refutation  of  his  main  ideas, 
in  which  Bacon's  folly,  blindness,  presumption,  stupidity,  profBoitj, 
and  scientific  charlatanry  are  denoimced  in  vehement  and  often  ooaiae 
terms,  and  treated  as  the  natural  outcome  of  a  low  morality. 

It  has  long  been  the  inglorious  specialty  of  the  theological  school  to 
insist  in  this  way  upon  moral  depravity  as  an  antecedent  condition  of 
intellectual  error.  De  Maistre  in  this  respect  was  not  unworthy  of 
his  fellows.  He  believed  that  his  opponents  were  '^  even  worse  citizens 
than  they  were  bad  philosophers,"  and  it  was  his  horror  of  them  in 
the  former  capacity  that  made  him  so  bitter  and  resentful  against 
them  in  the  latter.  He  coidd  think  of  no  more  fitting  image  ixxt 
opinions  that  he  did  not  happen  to  beHeve  than  counterfeit  money, 
''  which  is  struck  in  the  first  instance  by  great  criminals,  and  is 
afterwards  passed  by  honest  folk  who  perpetuate  the  crime  withoat 
knowing  what  they  do."    A  philosopher  of  the  highest  class,  we  may 

;      (1)  Soirees  dc  Saint  Fttersbourg  (8th  edition,  1862),  toI.  L  pp.  238—243. 
(2)  nid.y  eifeme  entretien,  i.  367—442. 
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"be  sure,  does  not  permit  himself  to  be  drawn  down  from  the  true 
object  of  his  meditations  by  these  sinister  emotions.    But  De  Maistre 
'belonged  emphatically  to  minds  of  the  second  order,  whose  eagerness 
to  find  truth  is  never  intense  and  pure  enough  to  raise  them  above 
perturbing  antipathies  to  persons.     His  whole  attitude  was  fatal  to 
liifl  claim  to  be  heard  as  a  truth- seeker  in  any  right  sense  of  the  term. 
He  was  not  only  persuaded  of  the  general  justice  and  inexpugnable- 
11688  of  the  orthodox  system,  but  he  refused  to  believe  that  it  was 
capable  of  being  improved  or  supplemented  by  anything  which  a 
temperate  and  fair  examination  of  other  doctrines  might  peradventure 
"be  found  to  yield.     "With  De  Maistre  there  was  no  peradventure. 
Again,  no  speculative  mind  of  the  highest  order  ever  mistakes,  or 
ever  moves  systematically  apart  from,  the  main  current  of  the  social 
movement  of  its  time.      It  is  implied  in  the  very  definition  of  a 
thinker  of  supreme  quality  that  he  should  detect  and  be  in  a  certain 
accord  with  the  most  forward  and  central  of  the  ruling  tendencies  of 
his  epoch.    Three-quarters  of  a  century  have  elapsed  since  De  Maistre 
was  driven  to  attempt  to  explain  the  world  to  himself,  and  this  in- 
terval has  sufficed  to  show  that  the  central  conditions  at  that  time 
for  the  permanent  re-organisation  of  the  society  which  had  just  been 
so  violently  rent  in  pieces,  were  assuredly  not  theological,  militarj% 
and  ultramontane,  but  the  very  opposite  of  all  these. 

There  was  a  second  consequence  of  the  conditions  of  the  time.  The 
catastrophe  of  Europe  affected  the  matter  as  well  as  the  manner  of 
contemporary  speculation.  The  French  Revolution  has  become  to  us 
no  more  than  a  term,  though  the  strangest  term,  in  a  historic  series. 
To  some  of  the  best  of  those  who  were  confronted  on  every  side  by 
its  tumidt  and  agitation,  it  was  the  prevailing  of  the  gates  of  hell, 
the  moral  disruption  of  the  universe,  the  absolute  and  total  surrender 
of  the  world  to  them  that  plough  iniquity  and  sow  wickedness.  Even 
under  ordinary  circumstances  few  men  have  gone  through  life  without 
encountering  some  triumphant  iniquity,  some  gross  and  prolonged 
cruelty,  which  makes  them  wonder  how  God  should  allow  such  things 
to  be.  If  we  remember  the  aspect  which  the  Revolution  wore  in  the 
eyes  of  those  who  seeing  it  yet  did  not  imderstand,  we  can  imagine 
what  dimensions  this  eternal  enigma  must  have  assimied  in  their 
sight.  It  was  inevitable  that  the  first  problem  to  press  on  men  with 
resistless  urgency  should  be  the  ancient  question  of  the  method  of 
the  Creator's  temporal  government.  What  is  the  law  of  the  distri- 
bution of  good  and  evil  fortime  P  How  can  we  vindicate,  with  regard 
to  the  conditions  of  this  life,  the  different  destinies  that  fall  to  men  ? 
How  can  we  defend  the  moral  ordering  of  a  world  in  which  the  wicked 
and  godless  constantly  triumph,  while  the  virtuous  and  upright  who 
retain  their  integrity  are  as  frequently  buffeted  and  put  to  shame  ? 
This  tremendous  question  has  never  been  presented  with   such 

rr2 
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sublimity  of  expression,  such  noble  simplicity  and  force  of  thought, 
as  in  the  majestic  and  touching  legend  of  Job.  But  its  com- 
pleteness, as  a  presentation  of  the  human  tragedy,  is  impaired  by 
the  excessive  prosperity  which  is  finally  supposed  to  reward  the 
patient  hero  for  his  fortitude.  Job  received  twice  as  much  as  he  had 
before,  and  his  latter  end  was  blessed  more  than  his  beginning.  In 
the  chronicles  of  actual  history  men  fare  not  so.  There  is  a  terribly 
logical  finish  about  the  dealings  of  fate,  and  in  life  the  working  of  a 
curse  is  never  stayed  by  any  dramatic  necessity  for  a  smooth  con- 
summation. Destiny  is  no  artist.  The  facts  that  confront  us  are 
relentless.  No  statement  of  the  case  is  adequate  which  maintains, 
by  ever  so  delicate  an  implication,  that  in  the  long  rim  and  somehow 
it  is  well  in  temporal  things  with  the  just  and  ill  with  the  unjust. 
Until  we  have  firmly  looked  in  the  face  the  grim  truth  that  temporal 
rewards  and  punishments  do  not  follow  the  possession  or  the  want  of 
spiritual  or  moral  virtue,  so  long  we  are  still  ignorant  what  that 
enigma  is  which  speculative  men,  from  the  author  of  the  book  of  Job 
downwards,  have  striven  to  resolve.  We  can  readily  imagine  the 
fulness  with  which  the  question  would  grow  up  in  the  mind  of  a 
royalist  and  Catholic  exile  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  common  speech  of  the  world  on  the  subject  involves  an  extra- 
ordinary kind  of  compromise.  As  De  Maistre  says,  the  generality  of 
men  seem  to  be  persuaded  of  two  contrary  propositions.  In  familiar 
conversation  we  constantly  hear  how  the  success  of  such  and  such  a 
merchant  is  owing  to  his  probity,  his  exactness,  his  economy,  which 
have  procured  for  him  universal  esteem  and  confidence ;  or  that  God 
blesses  this  and  this  family  because  they  are  good  people  who  have 
pity  on  the  poor — no  wonder  that  all  goes  well  with  them.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  runs  equally  through  our  discourse  an  assumption 
of  the  exact  opposite  to  this  ;  of  the  triumph  of  audacity,  fraud,  and 
bad  faith,  and  of  the  corresponding  disappointment  that  eternally 
awaits  ingenuous  honesty.  Witness  "  the  expression  of  a  man  of 
wit  writing  to  a  friend  about  a  certain  person  of  their  acquaintance 

who  had  just  obtained  a  distinguished  post ;  M icas  admifably 

fitted  for  this  post  in  every  respect,  yet  he  has  got  it  for  all  tliat^ 
In  the  discourse  of  a  single  hour  you  shall  hear  the  same  man  take 
it  equally  for  granted,  first,  that  cimning  and  imscrupulousness  are 
certain  of  success  in  this  world,  and  next  that  the  virtuous  man  is 
certain  to  triumph  in  the  long  run.*  De  Maistre's  explanation  of 
this  striking  inconsistency  in  the  popular  mind  is  curiously  mal- 
adroit. The  entire  imiverse,  he  says,  obeys  two  forces ;  there  are 
two  men  in  each  man.  Go  to  the  play,  and  will  you  find  a  single 
sublime  trait  of  filial  piety,  conjugal  love,  even  of  religious  devotion, 
of  which  the  audience  is  not  profoundly  sensible,  and  which  it  will 

(1)  SoireeSy  Zibme  entretien,  i.  183—186. 
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ot  drown  in  applause  P  Yet,  go  the  next  night,  and  you  will  hear 
ist  as  much  noise  over  the  couplets  of  Figaro.  But  granting  that 
ir  sympathies  are  two-sided  and  thus  liable  to  be  attracted  almost 
^ually  by  virtue  and  vice,  now  by  the  sublimest  and  now  by  the 
ast  sublime  sentiments,  how  does  this  bear  on  the  familiar  incon- 
stency  of  our  two  proverbial  beliefs  about  the  temporal  destiny 
hich  the  virtuous  man  may  expect  P  When  the  cynical  Preacher 
Bolared  that  there  be  just  men  imto  whom  it  happeneth  according 

>  the  work  of  the  wicked,  again  there  be  wicked  men  imto  whom 
\  happeneth  according  to  the  work  of  the  righteous,  he  was  not 
vowing  sympathy,  but  recording  a  result  of  his  observation  of  life. 
lie  simple  truth  is  that  such  observation  discloses  to  us  two  sets  of 
[istances.  We  see  virtuous  men  loaded  with  temporal  prosperity, 
nd  with  a  natural  enthusiasm  we  hasten  to  establish  a  general  law 
n  their  merited  good  fortune.^  Then  we  cannot  help  seeing 
•xamples  of  craft,  and  wickedness,  and  violence,  just  as  amply 
oaded  with  temporal  advantages ;  and  on  these  also  we  build  a 
^eralisation  about  the  course  of  human  affairs.  Each  generalisa- 
ion  is  exactly  as  true  to  fact  as  the  other,  and  therefore  each 
n  the  end  neutralises  the  other ;  thus  showing  the  cardinal  truth 
;hat  prosperity  comes  of  compliance  with  the  conditions  requisite 
or  obtaining  it,  and  that  of  these  conditions  virtue  sometimes  is 
md  sometimes  is  not  one. 

It  was  De  Maistre's  fondness  for  dwelling  on  the  two  natures 
within  the  human  breast,  that  led  him  away  from  this  simplest  and 
nost  obviously  intelligible  explanation  of  the  popular  contradiction. 
For  his  own  way  of  dealing  with  the  main  subject,  to  which  we  shall 
low  proceed,  rests  wholly  on  the  base  implied  in  this  explanation. 
ffe  exhibits,  indeed,  some  of  the  inevitable  inconsistency  of  the 
lieological  philosopher,  in  an  occasional  appeal,  as  by  a  side-wind, 
»  any  stray  superstition,  even  while  professing  to  beat  mere  reasoners 

(1)  It  is  one  of  the  weaknesses  of  untrained  minds  not  to  be  able  to  stop  at  such 
vneralisations.  After  they  have  reached  them  by  process  of  observation,  they  aro 
y-azid-by  so  misled  by  a  confused  idea  that  these  general  records  of  £Eicts  are  laws  as 

>  import  into  them  legal  ideas  of  invincible  Necessity,  of  Obligation,  and  so  forth, 
lius,  that  "  The  man  of  blood  shall  not  live  out  half  his  days  "  is  very  likely  to  be 
•ue  as  a  register  of  fact,  because  the  man  of  blood  naturally  surrounds  himself  with 
m^^erous  physical  conditions,  but  there  is  no  pronunciation  of  a  necessary  moral  doom 
L  such  a  generalisation.  Let  us  take  a  more  striking  instance  of  confusion,  which  has 
Layed  a  curious  and  remarkable  part  in  European  history.  When  a  sovereign  or  great 
mdal  potentate  remonstrated  with  parsimonious  burghers,  he  charged  thom^with  scan- 
sions disobedience  to  the  declared  will  of  Gk>d,  whose  prophet  had  told  the  Israelites 
cmceming  the  king  whom  they  sought, — "  He  will  take  your  sons  and  appoint  them 
>r  himself  for  his  chariots  and  to  be  his  horsemen ;  and  ho  wiU  take  your  daughters 
3  "he  confectionaries,  and  to  be  cooks,  and  to  be  bakers ;  he  will  take  the  tenth  of  your 
heep,  and  ye  shall  be  his  servants."  Samuel  was  warning  the  people  of  the  usual 
emper  and  dealings  of  kings  with  their  subjects,  as  a  matter  of  fieust ;  the  feudal  poten- 
ate  of  the  fifteenth  century  borrowed  his  words  to  be  the  divine  sanction  of  lordly 
nrerogatives  as  matters  of  moral  and  indefeasible  right. 
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on  their  own  grounds  and  figliting  with  their  own  weapons.  Nov 
and  again,  he  shifts  the  question  back  into  positions  which  are  sup- 
posed to  be  abandoned  before  the  controversy  can  really  begin.  For 
example,  in  one  place  he  compares  God  to  a  temporal  ruler,  who  in 
the  siege  of  a  hostile  town  cannot  always  be  sure  of  sparing  innocent 
persons.  "  No,"  aptly  interrupts  one  of  the  interlocutors ;  "  but  why 
should  not  this  good  prince  take  under  his  protection  the  loyal  inb- 
bitunts  of  this  town,  and  transport  them  to  some  happy  province 
where  they  may  be  rewarded  for  their  fidelity  ?  "  Well,  this  is  just 
what  God  does  when  innocent  beings  perish  in  a  general  catastrophe, 
De  Maistre  replies,  referring  evidently  to  the  rewards  that  await 
the  just  in  the  next  world.  For  one  thing,  this  rather  reminds  one 
of  the  fanatical  priest  who  implored  a  victorious  captain  to  put  to 
death  every  one  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  certain  place,  whether 
orthodox  or  heretical ;  '*  Dieu  saura  rcconnaUre  lea  aiens."  In  De 
Maistre's  case,  such  a  position  involved  not  only  an  indirect  justi- 
fication of  inhimianity,  but  a  petitio  principii  as  well.  The  disciMsion 
which  it  is  the  professed  work  of  his  book  to  conduct,  is  only  possible 
on  condition  that  its  field  is  confined  to  the  rewards  and  punishments 
of  this  world.  It  is  just,  however,  to  De  Maistre  to  say  that  there 
are  few  writers  on  his  side  who  are  so  free  from  the  detestable  logical 
sin  of  pretending  to  argue  on  grounds  and  principles  of  reason,  when 
in  reality  they  postulate  the  acceptance  of  all  the  dicta  of  authority; 
who  w^hen  the  scale  is  turning  against  them  with  reference  to  the 
rewards  and  pains  of  time,  achieve  an  imitation  of  victoiy  by 
clandestinely  slipping  eternity  into  the  dish. 

Nothing  can  be  more  clearly  put  than  De  Maistre's  answers  to  the 
question  which  the  circumstances  of  the  time  placed  before  him  to 
solve.  "What  is  the  law  of  the  distribution  of  good  and  evil  fortune 
in  this  life  ?  Is  it  a  moral  law  ?  Do  prosperity  and  adversity  fiJl 
respectively  to  the  just  and  the  unjust,  either  individually  or  collec- 
tively ?  Has  the  ancient  covenant  been  faithfully  kept,  that  whoso 
hearkens  diligently  to  the  Divine  voice,  and  observes  all  the  com- 
mandments to  do  them,  shall  be  blessed  in  his  basket  and  his  store 
and  in  all  the  work  of  his  hand  P  Or  is  God  a  God  that  hideth  him- 
self ?  "Writers  on  natural  theology  have,  as  a  rule,  taken  care  to 
restrict  their  vision  and  discourse  exclusively  to  those  circumstances  in 
the  order  of  the  world,  which  seem  to  imply  the  controlling  watchfulness 
of  perfect  benevolence  and  unvarying  tenderness  towards  all  crested 
things.  They  see  only  the  steady  recurrence  of  the  seasons,  the  ridi 
fruitfulness  of  the  earth,  the  fitness  of  the  human  organisation  for 
the  circumstances  in  which  it  is  placed,  the  helpfulness  of  the  humbler 
organisations  that  are  man's  ministers,  the  glorious  ideas  and  appr^ 
hensions  that  are  implanted  in  his  nature,  and  so  forth.  They  invito 
the  pious  gratitude  of  men  for  the  simshine,  but  say  nothing  of  the 
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lumicaae.  All  that  iB  black  and  mischievous  alike  in  the  external 
irorid  and  in  human  nature  they  are  wont  to  ignore,  or  else  to  solye 
hy  the  arbitrary  invention  of  a  second  deity,  the  devil.  One  is  all 
'benevolence,  while  the  other  is  made  np  of  malignity,  and  the  benign 
govemment  of  the  universe  was  satis£Etctorily  asserted  by  llie 
attribution  of  all  good  things  to  the  one,  and  of  all  evil  to  the  malioe 
of  the  other, — a  malice,  by  the  way,  as  entirely  unaccountable  as 
it  is  fataL  De  Maistre  did  not  resort  to  this  grotesque  explanation 
of  the  disasters  which  come  upon  men.  He  did  not  account  for  the 
ooeasional  triumph  of  the  wicked,  and  the  occasional  depression  of 
the  righteous,  by  the  hypothesis  that  there  is  a  division  of  the 
patroni^  of  the  imiverse  between  two  contending  powers.  To  ask 
that  temporal  rewards  and  punishments  should  follow  respectively 
virtue  and  wickedness,  he  held  most  wisely  to  imply  a  fimdamental 
misconception  of  the  conditions  of  the  divine  government.  ''  We  do 
not  wonder,"  he  says,  ''that  in  a  battle  the  cannon-ball  hits  the 
righteous  man  as  well  as  the  wicked,  or  even  spares  the  wicked  while 
it  destroys  the  righteous.  There  is  no  more  reason  why  we  should 
be  surprised  that  misfortunes  sometimes  appear  to  single  out  the  just» 
and  to  pass  by  on  the  other  side  in  the  case  of  the  unjust."  The 
true  question  which  the  impugners  of  the  divine  government  I^abit- 
ually  misstate,  is  whether  a  bad  man  is  sometimes  seen  to  be  exempt 
troxML  oalamity  because  he  is  bad,  and  the  good  man  stricken  by  it 
because  he  is  good.  If  this  were  the  fact,  that  the  good  man  suffered 
for  being  good,  and  the  bad  man  triumphed  for  being  bad,  then  the 
moral  problem  would  be  inscduble.  There  is  a  confusion  between 
two  questions : — ^Why  does  the  just  man  suffer  ?  and  Why  does  man 
suffer  P  When  evil  overtakes  the  righteous,  it  is  not  in  their  quality 
of  righteous,  but  in  their  quality  of  men.  Every  himian  being  in 
bis  quality  of  man  is  subject  to  all  the  misfortunes  to  which  humanity 
is  liable.  ^'  To  say  that  crime  is  happy  in  this  world,  and  innocence 
imhi^ipy,  is  a  thorough  contradiction  in  terms  ;  it  is  just  like  saying 
that  poverty  is  rich  and  opulence  poor.  But  this  shows  the  per- 
versity of  men.  It  is  not  enough  that  God  should  have  attached 
unspeakable  happiness  to  the  exercise  of  virtue ;  it  is  not  enough 
that  be  should  have  promised  to  this  the  greatest  share  beyond  all 
comparifion  in  the  general  distribution  of  the  good  things  of  this 
woiid ;  these  in£Eituated  people,  dont  le  raisonnement  a  hanni  la  raisan^ 
lefuse  to  be  satisfied.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  their  imaginary 
Jost  Man  should  be  beyond  suffering ;  that  no  ill  should  ever  befall 
him ;  that  the  rain  should  not  wet  him ;  that  the  mildew  should 
«.pectfuUy  stop  8hort  at  the  boundaries  of  hi- field ;  and  that  if  he 
should  perchance  forget  to  bar  his  door,  then  God  shoidd  be  under 
the  oiUigation  of  sending  an  angel  with  a  flaming  sword,  lest  some 
/ariunate  robber  should  come  and  carry  off  the  gold  and  pretty  things 
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of  the  Just."  ^  Justice  in  the  husbandman  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  copiousness  of  the  yield  of  his  land.  If  his  yield  is  inferior  to 
the  supply  of  the  wicked  husbandman,  it  is  because  certain  general 
laws  regulate  agricultural  things ;  and  so  long  as  there  is  no  special 
and  particidar  interruption  of  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  bad,  nor 
to  the  detriment  of  the  good,  then  the  good  have  no  rightful  grounds 
of  complaint  against  the  Ruler  of  the  universe. 

So  far  it  will  be  seen  that  De  Maistre  is  strictly  in  the  path  that 
leads  to  the  root  of  the  entire  matter.  If  he  had  followed  it  as 
steadily  to  the  end,  he  must  have  come  to  the  Positive  solution.  But 
this  he  had  no  intention  of  doing,  and  the  admirable  vigour  with 
which  he  began  to  confront  the  question,  and  to  pursue  a  solution 
which  it  perhaps  demands  some  fortitude  to  accept,  first  begins  to 
^aver,  and  then  swiftly  changing  face,  carries  him  to  one  of  the 
most  terrible  theological  suppositions  that  have  ever  been  propounded. 
His  main  position  is  plain :  Material  prosperity,  all  outward  good 
fortune,  is  acquired  and  retained  by  certain  means ;  it  follows  certain 
conditions  which  very  often  do  not  lie  in  the  moral  order  at  all.  We 
shall  see  presently  to  what  extent  and  in  what  sense  moral  conditions 
enter  into  even  external  success  and  comfort.  Meanwhile  it  is  clear 
that  De  Maistre  admits  that  there  is  no  necessary  connection,  and 
holds  it  to  be  no  disparagement  of  the  divine  method  of  governing 
the  world,  that  there  shoidd  not  be  this  necessary  connection  between 
success  and  virtue.  Instead,  however,  of  consistently  adhering  to 
this,  and  explaining  it  as  he  well  might  without  weakening  his  hold 
of  theistic  principle,  he  instantly  sets  to  work  to  soften  down  his 
position  and  make  it  contribute  as  little  as  possible  to  the  permanent 
elucidation  of  the  difficulty.  It  is  true  that  he  always  keeps  away 
from  what  he  justly  stigmatises  as  la  folk  hypothhe  de  I'optimisme ; 
but  he  shrinks,  perhaps  involimtarily,  from  the  only  really  tenable 
theory  in  its  complete  and  logical  form.  After  all,  he  asks,  what  is 
virtue  ?  "  Strip  our  miserable  virtues  of  all  that  we  owe  to  tempera- 
ment, to  sense  of  honour,  to  opinion,  to  pride,  to  want  of  power,  to 
opportunity  or  circumstance ;  what  is  left  ?  "  This,  it  will  be  observed, 
is  in  the  well-known  theological  vein,  which  vindicates  providence  at 
the  cost  of  mankind,  and  exalts  the  divine  clemency  and  justice  by 
lowering  the  level  of  himian  dignity.  Necessarians  are  imjustly 
reproached  with  robbing  man  of  all  credit  or  discredit  for  the  way  in 
which  he  exercises  his  will ;  to  deny  the  freedom  of  the  will,  it  is 
said,  is  to  rob  virtue  of  all  merit,  and  therefore  of  all  claim  to  praise. 
Yet  the  persons  who  especially  resort  to  this  kind  of  talk,  seldom 
speak  of  our  virtues  except  as  miserable  rags,  just  as  De  Maistre  does 
here.  Even  if  we  concede  that  virtue  is  but  a  sorry  possession  at 
the  very  best,  it  is  still  undeniable  that  some  men  have  more  of  it 

(1)  Soire'eSy  3ieme  entretien,  i.  212. 
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ban  others ;  and  the  thesis  is  that  external  prosperity  distributes 
bselfy  npon  the  whole,  without  relation  or  proportion  to  virtuous 
nality.  De  Maistre  believed  this,  yet  could  not  re&ain  from  a 
etum  upon  insinuations  which  really  neutralise  and  stultify  his 
eliberate  position.  Let  us  take  another  instance  of  this  half  reluc- 
ince  to  accept  a  truth  which  his  reasoned  observation  imposes. 
Llthough  his  whole  argument  professes  to  be  a  solution  of  the  fact 
rhich  he  does  not  deny,  that  virtue  does  not  appear  to  bring  any 
utward  good  thing  to  the  persons  who  practise  it,  yet  he  more  than 
nee  dwells  upon  the  long  life  which  holy  persons  have  often  enjoyed; 
nd  he  quotes  with  exultation  Voltaire's  recognition  of  the  length  of 
lays  which  the  saints  of  old  in  their  religious  solitude  constantly 
attained.  De  Maistre  was  much  too  acute,  however,  seriously  to 
■est  on  an  argument  which  might  prove  that  Voltaire  was  a 
acre  righteous  person  than  St.  Paul.  There  is  one  more  example 
>f  his  lurking  desire  to  be  able  to  point  out  the  temporal  advantage 
rf  virtue,  which  is  too  quaint  to  be  passed  over.  There  are  some 
Useases,  he  says,  of  a  special  and  peculiar  character,  like  phthisis, 
Iropsy,  apoplexy ;  while  there  are  others  which  can  only  be  described 
ly  general  names,  as  tnalaises,  incommodiUs,  dottleurs,  fiivrea  innommies. 
'Now" — and  this  is  the  astoimding  part  of  the  passage — "the 
nore  virtuous  a  man  is,  the  more  sheltered  he  is  against  diseases  that 
lave  names."  What  can  be  more  monstrous  than  thus  to  make  a 
rarely  artificial  division  of  diseases,  and  then  to  hang  a  sort  of 
ipology  for  divine  providence  upon  it  ?  As  if  good  men  seldom 
lied  of  Bright's  disease  of  the  kidneys.  Why  not  say  that  the 
nore  virtuous  a  man  is,  the  more  sheltered  he  is  against  capillary 
lucts  or  the  Eustachian  canal  P 

This  curious  attempt  to  connect  diseases  that  have  special  names 
vith  moral  olSences  is  the  more  remarkable  because  he  has  expressly 
aid,  in  his  most  striking  manner,  that  the  mode  of  a  man's  death 
8  indifferent  to  the  Supreme  Being.  "  If  it  is  decided,"  he  says  in 
me  place,  **  that  a  certain  number  of  children  must  die,  I  do  not  see 
what  difference  it  makes  to  them  whether  they  die  in  one  way  or 
mother.  Whether  a  dagger  pierces  a  man's  heart,  or  a  little  blood 
ioUects  in  his  brain,  he  falls  dead  equally ;  but  in  the  first  case  we 
ay  that  he  has  ended  his  days  by  a  violent  death.  For  God,  hoiC" 
ter,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  vioknt  death,  A  steel  blade  fixed  in  the 
leart  is  a  malady,  just  like  a  simple  callosity  that  we  shoidd  call  a 
K)lypu8."  ^  For  the  innocent  children  who  were  crushed  to  death 
)6neath  the  falling  houses  at  the  earthquake  of  Lisbon,  what  mattered 
t  before  God,  whether  they  came  to  an  end  in  this  way  or  by  scarla- 
ina,   epilepsy,   and   difficult   teething  ?      Whether    three  or  four 

(1)  Soire'etf  4i^me  entretien,  i.  263. 
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thousand  perish  spread  over  a  great  space,  or  all  at  once  and  at  a 
blow  by  an  earthquake  or  a  rising  of  the  sea,  is  the  same  thing  for  the 
Beason,  though  it  makes  an  enormous  difference  for  the  Imagination. 
This  brings  us  to  the  most  characteristic  part  of  De  Maistre's 
speculations  on  this  subject.  He  perceived  that  the  optimistic  con- 
ception of  the  Deity  as  benign,  merciful,  infinitely  forgiving,  was 
very  far  indeed  from  covering  the  facts.  So  he  insisted  on  seeing 
in  human  destiny  the  ever-present  hand  of  a  stem  and  terrible  judge, 
administering  a  Draconian  code  with  blind  and  pitiless  severity. 
God  created  men  imder  conditions  which  left  them  free  to  choose 
between  good  and  evil.  All  the  physical  evil  that  exists  in  the 
world  is  a  penalty  for  the  moral  evil  that  has  resulted  from  the 
abuse  by  men  of  this  freedom  of  choice.  For  these  physical  calamities 
God  is  only  responsible,  in  the  way  in  which  a  criminal  judge  is 
responsible  for  a  hanging.  Men. cannot  blame  the  judge  for  the 
gallows;  the  fault  is  their  own  in  committing  those  offences  for 
which  hanging  is  prescribed  beforehand  as  the  penalty.  Those 
curses  which  dominate  human  life  are  not  the  result  of  the  cruelty  of 
the  diyine  ruler,  but  of  the  foUy  and  wickedness  of  mankmd,  who 
seeing  the  better  course,  yet  deliberately  choose  the  worse.  The  order 
of  the  world  is  overthrown  by  the  iniquities  of  men ;  it  is  we  who 
have  provoked  the  exercise  of  the  divine  justice,  and  called  down  the 
tokens  of  his  vengeance.  The  misery  and  disaster  that  surround 
us  like  a  cloak,  are  the  penalty  of  our  crimes  and  the  price  of  our 
expiation.  As  the  divine  St.  Thomas  has  said,  Detts  est  audor 
mail  quod  est  pcBfia,  non  autem  mali  quod  est  culpa.  There  is  a 
certain  quantity  of  wrong  done  over  the  face  of  the  world ;  there- 
fore the  great  Judge  exacts  a  proportionate  quantity  of  punishment. 
The  total  amoimt  of  evil  suffered  makes  nice  equation  with  the  total 
amount  of  evil  done  ;  the  extent  of  human  suffering  tallies  precisely 
with  the  extent  of  himian  guilt.  Of  course  you  must  take  original 
sin  into  account,  "  which  explains  all,  and  without  which  you  can 
explain  nothing."  "  In  virtue  of  this  primitive  degradation  we  are 
subject  to  all  sorts  of  physical  sufferings  in  general ;  just  as  in  virtue 
of  this  same  degradation  we  are  subject  to  all  sorts  of  vices  in  generoL 
This  original  malady  therefore  [which  is  the  correlative  of  original 
sin]  has  no  other  name.  It  is  only  the  capacity  of  suffering  all  evrU, 
as  original  sin  is  only  the  capacity  of  committing  all  crimes."^ 
Hence  all  calamity  is  either  the  punishment  of  sins  actually  com- 
mitted by  the  sufferers,  or  else  is  the  general  penalty  exacted  for 
general  sinfulness.  Sometimes  an  innocent  being  is  stricken,  and 
a  guilty  being  appears  to  escape.  But  is  it  not  the  same  in  the 
transactions  of  earthly  tribunals  P    And  yet  we  do  not  say  that  they 

(1)  Soiriei,  i.  76. 
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re  conducted  without  regard  to  justice  and  righteousness.  '*  When 
k>d  punishes  any  society  for  the  crimes  that  it  has  committed,  he 
oee  justice  as  we  do  justice  ourselyes  in  these  sorts  of  circumstances. 
L  city  revolts ;  it  massacres  the  representatives  of  the  sovereign  ;  it 
huts  its  gates  against  him ;  it  defends  itself  against  his  arms ;  it  is 
iken.  The  prince  has  it  dismantled  and  deprived  of  all  its  privileges ; 
Lobody  will  find  fault  with  this  decision  on  the  ground  that  there 
ire  innocent  persons  shut  up  in  the  city."^ 

The  reader  will  observe  the  following  points  in  this  marvellous 
keory : — 

1.  That  De  Maistre's  deity  is  a  colossal  Septembriseur,  a  veritable 
iCarat  enthroned  high  in  the  peaceful  heavens,  demanding  ever- 
viewed  holocausts  of  blood  in  the  name  of  divine  justice,  exactly  as 
he  Terrorists  cried  for  holocausts  in  the  name  of  the  public  safety. 
*  Give  me,"  cried  the  Friend  of  the  People,  "  the  lives  of  ten,  twenty, 
hirty,  three  hundred  thousand,  ci-devants  and  aristocrats,  and  the 
itate  will  be  saved.  The  foundation  of  the  commonwealth  can  only 
le  cemented  by  their  blood,  which  has  peculiar  virtue  in  it.  You 
ay  hundreds  of  them,  women  and  youths,  have  done  no  harm ;  has 
lot  their  order  done  harm?"  Just  so,  the  being  to  whom  De 
llaistre  ascribed  the  government  of  the  universe  is  supposed  on  his 
heory  to  cry  out  for  an  uninterrupted  supply  of  human  misery  and 
lestmction.  It  may  seem  odd  that  De  Maistre  should  have  invited 
mi  reverence  and  love  for  such  a  conception ;  he  lived,  however,  in 
imes  when  the  Parisians  had  begun  to  invest  even  m^re  Guillotine 
riih  endearing  associations. 

2.  It  is  true,  as  a  general  rule  of  the  human  mind,  that  the  objects 
vhich  men  have  worshipped  have  improved  in  morality  and  wisdom 
IS  men  themselves  have  improved,  and  that  the  quiet  gods,  without 
dBK>rt  of  their  own,  have  grown  holier  and  purer  by  the  agitations 
tnd  toil  which  civilise  their  worshippers ;  in  other  words,  that  the 
ame  influences  which  elevate  and  widen  our  sense  of  human  duty, 
lao  give  corresponding  height  and  nobleness  to  our  ideas  of  the 
Hvine  character.  The  history  of  the  civilisation  of  the  earth  is  the 
dstory  of  the  civilisation  of  Olympus  also.     It  will  be  seen  that  the 

(1)  De  Maistre  found  a  curiously  characteristic  kind  of  support  for  this  view  in  the 
let  that  evils  are  caUed^e'aMr  ;  flails  are  things  to  beat  with :  so  evils  must  bo  things 
ith  which  men  are  beaten ;  and  as  we  should  not  be  beaten  if  we  did  not  deserve  it, 
r^o/  suffering  is  a  merited  punishment.  Apart  from  that  common  infirmity  which  leads 
BOpIe,  after  they  have  discovered  an  analogy  between  two  things,  to  argue  from  the 
roperties  of  the  one  to  those  of  the  other,  as  if,  instead  of  being  analogous,  they  were 
lentical.  Be  Maistre  was  particularly  fond  of  inferring  moral  truths  from  etymologies. 
[e  has  an  argument  for  the  deterioration  of  man,  drawn  from  the  feu^t  that  the  Romans 
quroesed  in  the  same  word,  tuppliciumy  the  two  ideas  of  prayer  and  punishment  {Soirees, 
itaie  entrotien,  i.  p.  108).  His  profundity  as  an  etymologist  may  be  gathered  from  his 
ludjBis  of  cadaver  :  ca-ro,  da-ttky  r«r-mibus.  There  are  many  others  of  the  same  quality. 
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deity  whom  De  Maistre  sets  up  is  below  the  moral  level  of  the  time 
in  respect  of  Punishment.  In  intellectual  matters  he  vehemently 
proclaimed  the  superiority  of  the  tenth  or  the  twelfth  over  the 
eighteenth  century,  but  it  is  surely  carrjring  admiration  for  those 
loyal  times  indecently  far  to  seek  in  the  vindictive  sackings  of 
revolted  towns,  and  the  miscellaneous  butcheries  of  men,  women,  and 
babes,  which  marked  the  vengeance  of  outraged  sovereignty  in  those 
times,  the  most  apt  parallel  and  analogy  for  the  systematic  adminis- 
tration of  human  society  by  the  Almighty.  It  is  open  to  a  man  with 
De  Maistre's  convictions  to  say  to  the  State,  "  The  man  whom  you 
have  just  himg  for  murder  was  bom  and  bred  up  amidst  associations 
of  violence,  lawlessness,  disregard  of  life,  and  absolute  mental  dark- 
ness :  is  not  the  pimishment  of  such  an  offender  a  visitation  of  the 
sins  of  the  fathers  on  the  children,  and  an  act  therefore  of  the  same 
kind  of  injustice  which  you  charge  against  the  divine  government  ?" 
This  would  have  been  a  pertinent  thing  to  say  once  when  penalties 
were  inflicted  vindictively  and  retributively.  But  the  retributive 
theory  is  no  longer  held  by  enlightened  minds.  We  value  punish- 
ment as  a  deterrent  and  reforming  agency,  and  as  that  only. 
Now  the  mass  of  general  evil  which  has  been  visited  upon  men,  and 
which  still  confronts  them  with  undiminishing  volume  as  a  punish- 
ment for  the  general  degradation  by  original  sin,  cannot  be  deterrent, 
because  the  sin  has  been  committed  long  ago,  and  can  neither  be 
imdone  nor  repeated.  Therefore  what  is  it  but  vindictive  and  retri- 
butive castigation,  inflicted  without  any  view  to  prevent  the  repetition 
of  the  offence,  since  it  cannot  be  repeated.  This  is  an  idea  which  no 
enb'ghtened  man  now  holds.  Such  punishment  can  no  longer  be 
regarded  a^  moral  in  any  deep  or  permanent  sense;  it  implies  a  gross, 
harsh,  and  revengeful  character  in  the  executioner,  that  is  eminently 
perplexing  and  incredible  to  those  who  expect  to  find  an  idea  of 
justice  in  the  government  of  the  world,  at  least  not  materially  below 
that  attained  in  the  clumsy  efforts  of  iminspired  publicists. 

3.  In  mere  point  of  administration,  the  criminal  code  which  De 
Maistre  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Supreme  Being  works  in  a  more 
arbitrary  and  capricious  manner  than  any  device  of  an  Italian  Bour- 
bon.    As  Voltaire  asks, — 

**  Lisbonne,  qui  n'est  plus,  eut-elle  plus  des  vices 
Quo  Londres,  que  Paris,  plonges  dans  les  delices  ? 
Lisbonne  est  abim^e,  et  Ton  danse  i  Paris." 

Stay,  De  Maistre  replies,  look  at  Paris  thirty  years  later,  not  danc- 
ing, but  red  with  blood.  This  kind  of  thing  is  often  said,  even  now ; 
but  it  is  really  time  to  abandon  the  prostitution  of  the  name  of  Justice 
to  a  process  which  brings  Louis  XVI.  to  the  block  and  consigns  De 
Maistre  to  poverty  and  exile,  because  Louis  XIV.,  the  Regent,  and 
Louis  XV.,  had  been  profligate  men  and  injudicious  rulers.     Any 
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tno  would  befit  this  kind  of  transaction  better  than  that  which,  in 
3  dealings  of  men  with  one  another,  at  least,  we  reserve  for  the 
Qourable  anxiety  that  he  should  reap  who  has  sown,  that  the 
¥ard  shoidd  be  to  him  who  has  toiled  for  it,  and  the  pain  to  him 
LO  has  deliberately  incurred  it.  What  is  gained  by  attributing  to 
B  diYine  government  a  method  tainted  with  every  quality  that 
old  vitiate  the  enactment  of  penalties  by  a  temporal  sovereign  P 
4.  Though  De  Maistre  holds  that  the  scheme  of  faith  is  in  truth*  the 
at  friend  and  harmoniser  of  reason,  he  rests  the  entire  super- 
rocture  of  the  divine  government  upon  what  he  calls  the  original 
•gradation  of  man.  On  this  pr^mrtcatian,  which  exhibits  itself  in  our 
ogoage,  thought,  conduct,  method,  he  is  never  weary  of  expatiating ; 
it  he  never  once  explains,  or  even  attempts  to  explain,  in  precise  and 
telligible  language,  what  this  original  sin  was  which  weighs  so 
ightily  on  the  children  of  earth.  It  is  avowedly  a  mystery.  No- 
dy  who  has  asked  himself  fruitless  questions — why  the  race  of  man 
habits  the  earth,  or,  what  is  the  final  upshot  of  the  endless  series  of 
ccessive  transfusions  among  forms  of  life  and  growth — is  likely  to 
my  that  outside  the  ever- widening  circle  within  which  reason  reigns 
id  works  there  lies  the  sombre  and  sterile  land  of  mystery  eternally 
ifathomable.  But  this  general  recognition  of  the  inscrutability  of 
lal  causes  is  an  entirely  different  process  fVom  the  assertion  of  any 
16  special,  particular,  and  defined  mystery,  to  be  received  as  the 
ondation-stone  of  a  system  claiming  to  be  rational  in  every  other 
irt  but  its  foundation-stone. 

How  long  will  men  of  all  creeds — Ultramontanes,  Anglicans, 
pesbyterians— continue  to  pretend  to  take  a  stand  on  Reason,  when 
ey  are  forced  to  admit  that  you  must  believe  on  the  very  threshold 
at  something  once  happened  of  which  they  can  give  you  no  details, 
which  there  is  no  shred  of  authentic  record,  unless  conflicting 
jrths  of  early  races  constitute  an  authentic  record,  and  which  has  all 
e  air  of  an  artificial  invention,  devised  in  primitive  times,  when 
en's  conceptions  of  a  deity  were  of  a  gross  and  simple  kind,  for  the 
irpose  of  explaining  himian  suflfering  P  Even  if  we  had  a  record  of 
.e  fall  of  men  from  the  estate  of  demi-gods,  nobody  either  before  or 
acje  De  Maistre  has  attempted  rationally — and  they  pretend  to  be 
orking  with  rational  instruments — to  explain  what  ought  to  be 
leir  major  premiss,  that  suffering  is  expiatory  of  sin.  Why  and 
>w  does  misery  purge  degradation  P  "What  is  this  expiatory  process  P 
!ow  does  the  exaction  of  a  fine  from  a  drunkard  purge  his  offence 
.orally  P  If  the  apologists  would  all  courageously  say,  as  some  of 
lem  have  done,  that  these  things  are  mysteries,  things  absolutely 
aintelligible,  and  therefore  are  true,  good ;  but  if  they  are  honest  in 
alieving  their  reconcilableness  with  reason,  then  they  are  boiuid,  at 
1  events,  to  admit  these  questions  fully  into  their  meditations.      De 
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Maistre  saw  the  necessity  for  some  elucidation  of  the  nature  of  punish- 
ment, sacrifice,  purification,  and  the  like,  when  he  wrote  that  meet 
extraordinary  of  all  his  pieces,  the  JEcIaircissement  &ur  les  Sacrifices. 
The  manner  of  his  elucidation  will  be  sufficiently  visible  when  we  say 
that  it  turns  upon  some  mysterious  qualities  which  he  believed  to 
exist  in  the  blood,  and  that  he  supports  it,  among  other  arguments  of 
about  the  same  calibre,  by  two  strange  allegations — ^that  the  happiest 
changes  in  nations  have  almost  invariably  been  brought  about  by 
bloody  catastrophes,  and  that  the  families  which  endure  longest  are 
those  which  have  lost  most  members  in  war.  One  can  understand 
the  curious  fascination  which  the  character  of  the  pubb'c  executioner 
always  exercised  over  De  Maistre's  mind.^  He  was  nothing  less  than 
a  mysterious  high-priest  of  society,  and  the  type  (as  we  have  already 
seen)  of  the  supreme  government  of  the  whole  earth. 

5.  De  Maistre's  explanation  of  pain  and  misery  is  equally  open 
with  all  others  which  issue  from  the  same  laboratory  to  the  objection 
of  failing  to  satisfy  that  sense  which  the  progress  of  scientific 
knowledge  is  every  day  intensifying,  of  the  kinship  of  all  sentient 
beings.  The  pleasure  and  pain  of  brutes  are  in  some  aspects 
identical,  and  where  they  are  not  identical  are  closely  analogous  to 
the  same  sentiments  in  men.  We  desire  some  community  of 
explanation  where  there  is  such  community  of  circumstance. 
What  is  the  law  of  the  distribution  of  pleasure  and  pain  among 
these  himibler  creatures?  Has  there  been  original  sin  here 
too  ?  Did  some  fabled  ancestor  of  elephant  or  oyster  inflict  a 
curse  upon  his  descendants  P  All  through  animated  creation  we 
behold  pain  and  disaster.  When  a  weasel  throttles  a  rabbit,  we 
explain  the  fact  by  reference  to  the  great  principle  of  the  Con- 
ditions of  Existence.  When  a  shark  crushes  the  bones  of  a  man 
who  has  fallen  overboard,  we  are  to  attribute  the  wretch's  fate  to 
heaven's  judgment,  by  supposing  either  that  he  had  sinned  specially, 
or  that  his  bloody  end  was  a  trifling  instalment  of  the  fine  inflicted 
on  the  race  for  having  sinned  generally.  Would  it  not  be  simpler 
and  more  rational  to  explain  all  the  pain  as  well  as  all  the  happiness 
of  all  creatures  with  organisations  capable  of  perceiving  the  difiTerence 
between  the  two  states,  by  reference  to  a  single  principle  ?  This 
principle  we  have  in  the  Conditions  of  Existence.  De  Maistre  appears 
to  have  been  on  the  verge  of  recognising  the  adequateness  of  this — 
as  we  have  already  noticed.  But  the  ingenuity  of  men  who  have 
resolved  to  move  in  the  theological  groove  is  inexhaustible  in  finding 
artificial  reasons  why  they  should  remain  in  it. 

Finally,  De  Maistre  was  prevented  by  the  methods  of  his  time 
from  examining  in  the  only  efiective  way  possible  those  questions  of 

(1)  The  elaborate  picture  of  the  Executioner  in  the  Soirees  de  SL  Titersbourg  (i.  p.  39), 
IB  very  strikiDg. 
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ihe  origin  and  nature  of  Jasticoy  which  in  truth  are  the  key  to  all 
fertile  speculations  on  the  government  of  the  universe.    He  never 
thought  of  morality  in  connection  with  growth  and  development. 
It  represented  to  him  some  entity^  absolute  and  rigid^  established 
and  promulgated  once   for   all.     Now  philosophic   history  shows 
that  Justice  is  the  social  idea  in  its  highest,  widest,   and    most 
binding  expression;     and,   therefore,   that  its  form   and  precepts 
vary    with    the   variations   in    the    general    conditions    of    com- 
monities.     It  signifies  the  moral  principle  which  obliges  each  so  to 
shape  his  conduct  and  relations,  his  claims  and  his  achievements,  that 
they  harmonise  with  the  highest  good  of  all.     The  same  account  would 
apply  to  Virtue,  spoken  of  generally.     Justice  or  virtue,  therefore, 
being  thus  only  means  to  the  imiversal  weal,  of  which  material 
prosperity  and  strength  are  elements,  it  flows  from  the  definition 
that  provided  the  moral  sentiment  of  a  community  is  enlightened  by 
a  correct  intellectual  appreciation  of  the  circumstances  amid  which 
its  movement  is,  material  goods  will  come  to  it  in  proportion  to  its 
love  of  justice  and  virtue,  and  the  average  amount  of  conformity  to 
the  particular  precepts  in  which  they  are  specialised.     To  this  extent 
it  is  perfectly  true  that  justice  is  likely,  under  certain  conditions,  to 
conduce  to  external  prosperity  and  security.     For  example,  in  the 
case  where  De  Maistre  asks  whether  we  expect  God  to  send  down  an 
an^l  to  guard  against  the  robber  the  doors  of  the  just  man  who  has 
not  taken  the  precaution  to  bolt  them,  he  really  misses  what  might 
liaTe  been  said  in  favour  of  his  own  suppressed  half  belief  that  after 
all  it  is  well  with  the  just  even  externally  ;  because  in  communities 
'where  prosperity  happens  to  be  an  institution,  respect  for  it  in  the 
individual  case  is  one  of  the  components  of  a  just  character,  so  that 
l>y  setting  an  example  of  justice  in  his  own  person,  our  honest  man 
cu  whose  behalf  Gtod  refiises  to  send  an  angel  is,  in  fact,  adopting 
the  best  means  open  to  him,  beyond  bolts  and  bars,  of  securing  his 
gold  and  precious  things.     Beyond  and  outside  of  this,  the  only 
certain  result  of  virtue  in  a  man  is  that  he  has  the  soothing  and 
elevating  consciousness  of  being  virtuous. 

De  Maistre's  ideas  upon  Prayer  fit  in  rather  oddly  with  his  theories 
of  the  chastising  judge,  and  of  the  sufferings  which  overtake  all  men 
in  their  quality  of  human  beings  ;  and  he  exhibits  the  inconsistencies 
on  this  subject  conunon  to  men  who  come  near  to  the  Positive  stand- 
point while  still  holding  tight  as  with  one  hand  to  theological  hypo- 
theses. God,  he  says,  is  not  responsible  for  evil,  because  it  is  a 
punishment  for  sin,  which  you  may  avoid  first  by  forbearing  from 
sinful  acts  (one  would  like  to  know  how  he  reconciled  this  with  his 
notions  about  original  sin),  and  next  by  prayer.  He  vindicates  prayer 
in  the  first  instance  by  the  usual  sarcastic  onslaught  upon  the  con- 
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ception  of  eternal  and  immovable  laws,  as  if,  says  he,  there  were  no 
such  things  as  secondary  laws  by  which  an  almighty  being  could 
interfere  to  accomplish  the  objects  of  devout  solicitation.  But  in  his 
discourse  on  this  subject  the  atmosphere  of  law  very  soon  becomes  too 
oppressive,  and  he  is  not  long  in  throwing  himself  back  upon  ks 
secrets  du  monde  spirituel.  Beginning  by  resting  on  prayer  as  a  reaUy 
controlling  objective  agency,  he  comes  at  last  by  a  silent  but  judicious 
transition  to  place  it  among  the  almost  exclusively  subjective  in- 
fluences. At  first  we  find  prayer  held  out  aa  a  means  of  tempering  and 
even  wholly  averting  external  disaster ;  but  by-and-bye  we  learn  that 
its  vertu  purifiante,  its  subjective  efficacy,  in  other  words,  is  infinitely 
more  valuable  than  anything  that  we  can  ask  in  our  miserable  ignor- 
ance. Just  as  in  his  former  enterprise  to  show  that  some  temporal  reward 
falls  to  virtue,  he  winds  up  by  showing  that  virtue  is  filtihy  rags  and 
deserves  no  reward  at  all ;  so  here,  while  starting  from  the  point  that 
prayer  modifies  the  heavenly  judgments  and  stays  the  divine  hand, 
being  encoimtered  on  his  argtmientative  way  by  the  objection  that 
prayer  does  not  often  succeed  in  effecting  this  modification,  he  indig- 
nantly assails  the  supplicants — Aveuglcs  et  insem^a  que  nous  somnies  ! 
an  iieu  de  nous  plaindre  de  n'itre  pas  exauc^s,  tremblons  plutdt  d^avoir 
mal  detiiandS,  ou  d^ avoir  demand^  k  nial.  It  is  quite  true,  he  holds, 
that  the  prayers  of  a  nation  are  heard,  only  let  us  be  sure  that  we 
know  first  what  is  a  nation,  and  second  that  we  know  what  is  true 
prayer.  The  more  you  examine  the  thing,  he  says  in  one  place, 
the  more  convinced  you  will  be  that  there  is  nothing  so  difficult  in 
the  whole  world  as  to  utter  a  genuine  prayer.  It  is  thus  that  the 
hopes  of  men  are  ever  mocked ;  the  officious  theologist  proffers  us 
a  fair  and  stout  support  along  the  stony  roadways,  and  ere  we  have 
well  grasped  it  he  shreds  it  all  away  in  sophistical  explanations. 

It  will  be  inferred  from  De  Maistre's  general  position  that  he 
was  no  friend  to  Physical  Science.  Just  as  we  others  see  in  the 
advance  of  the  methods  and  boimdaries  of  physical  knowledge  the 
most  direct  and  sure  means  of  displacing  the  unfiruitful  subjective 
methods  of  old,  and  so  of  renovating  the  entire  field  of  human 
thought  and  activity,  so  did  De  Maistre  see,  as  his  school  has  seen 
since,  that  here  was  the  stronghold  of  those  whom  he  held  foes. 
"  Ah,  how  dearly,"  he  exclaimed,  "  has  man  paid  for  the  natural 
sciences !  "  Not  but  that  providence  designed  that  man  should  know 
something  about  them  ;  only  it  must  be  in  due  order.  The  ancients 
were  not  permitted  to  attain  to  much  or  even  any  sound  knowledge 
of  physics,  indisputably  above  us  as  they  were  in  force  of  mind — a 
fact  shown  by  the  superiority  of  their  languages,  which  ought  to 
silence  for  ever  the  voice  of  our  modern  pride.  Why  did  the  ancients 
remain  so  ignorant  of  natural  science?  Because  they  were  not 
Christian.    "  When  all  Europe  was  Christian,  when  the  priests  were 
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he  universal  teachers,  when  all  the  establishments  of  Europe  were 
yhristianisedy  when  theology  had  taken  its  place  at  the  head  of  all 
Dstructiony  and  the  other  faculties  were  ranged  around  her  like 
oaids  of  honour  round  their  queen,  the  human  race  being  thus  pre- 
Mtredy  then  the  natural  sciences  were  given  to  it."  Science  must  be 
cept  in  its  place,  for  it  resembles  fire  which,  when  confined  in  the 
^tes  prepared  for  it,  is  the  most  useful  and  powerful  of  man's  ser- 
vants ;  scattered  about  anyhow,  it  is  the  most  terrible  of  scourges. 
WThence  the  marked  supremacy  of  the  seventeenth  century,  especi- 
lUy  in  France  P  From  the  happy  accord  of  religion,  science,  and 
Chivalry,  and  from  the  supremacy  conceded  to  the  first.  The  more 
perfect  theology  is  in  a  country,  the  more  fruitM  it  is  in  true  science ; 
md  that  is  why  Christian  nations  have  surpassed  all  others  in  the 
icienceSy  and  why  the  Indians  and  Chinese  will  never  reach  us  so  long 
IS  we  remain  respectively  as  we  are.  The  more  theology  is  culti- 
vated, honoured,  and  supreme,  then,  toutes  chosea  ^gales  d'ailleurs,  the 
more  perfect  will  human  science  be — that  is  to  say,  it  will  have  the 
greater  force  and  expansion,  and  will  be  the  more  free  from  every 
niflchievous  and  perilous  connection.^ 

Little  would  be  gained  here  by  serious  criticism  of  a  view  of  this 
ind  from  a  positive  point.  How  little,  the  reader  will  understand 
rom  De  Maistre's  own  explanation  of  his  principles  of  proof  and 
vidence.     "  They  have  called  to  witness  against  Moses,"  he  says, 

liifltory,  chronology,  astronomy,  geology,  &c.  The  objections  have 
isappeared  before  true  science ;  but  those  were  profoundly  wise  who 
espised  them  before  any  inquiry,  or  who  only  examined  them  in 
rder  to  discover  a  refutation,  but  without  ever  doubting  that  there  was 
ne.  Even  a  mathematical  objection  ought  to  be  despised,  for  though 
t  may  be  a  demonstrated  truth,  still  you  will  never  be  able  to  demon- 
trate  that  it  contradicts  a  truth  that  has  been  demonstrated  before." 
lis  final  formiila  he  boldly  announced  in  these  words : — Que  toutes 
€8  foi»  qu^tine  proposition  sera  prouvie  par  le  genre  de  preuve  qui  lui 
ippartienty  Vohjection  quelconque,  meme  insoluble^  ne  doit  plus  itre 
\coutie.  Suppose  for  example  that  by  a  consensus  of  testimony,  it 
vere  perfectly  proved  that  Archimedes  set  fire  to  the  feet  of  Mar- 
^llus  by  a  burning-glass ;  then  all  the  objections  of  geometry 
lisappear.  Prove  if  you  can,  and  if  you  choose,  that  by  certain  laws 
I  glass  to  be  capable  of  setting  fire  to  the  Boman  fleet  must  have 
been  as  big  as  the  whole  city  of  Syracuse,  and  ask  me  what  answer  I 
liave  to  make  to  that.  "  J^ai  a  vous  r^pondre  qu'Archim^de  brula  la 
Hotte  romaine  avec  un  miroir  ardent, ^^ 

The  interesting  thing  about  such  opinions  as  these,  is  not  the  exact 
beight  and  depth  of  their  falseness,  but  the  considerations  which 
could  reconmiend  them  to  a  man  of  so  much  knowledge,  both  of 

*   (1)  See  the  Examen  de  la  FhUosophU  de  Baeon^  Tol.  ii.  58  uq, 
VOL.  III.  X.S.  S  S 
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books  and  of  the  oater  facts  of  life,  and  of  so  much  natural  acuteness 
as  De  Maistre.  Persons  who  have  accustomed  themselyes  to  ascer- 
tained methods  of  proof  are  apt  to  look  on  a  man  who  vows  that  if  a 
thing  has  been  declared  true  by  some  authority  whom  he  respects, 
then  that  constitutes  proof  to  him,  as  either  the  victim  of  a  prepos- 
terous and  barely  credible  iniatuation,  or  else  as  a  flat  impostor. 
Yet  he  was  no  ign(M:*ant  monk.  He  had  no  selfish  or  official 
interest  in  taking  away  the  keys  of  knowledge,  entering  not  in 
himself,  and  them  that  would  enter  in  hindering.  The  true  reasons 
for  his  detestation  of  the  eighteenth  century  philosophers,  science, 
and  literature,  are  simple  enough.  Like  every  wise  man«  he  Mt  that 
the  end  of  all  philosophy  and  science  is  emphatically  social,  the 
construction  and  maintenance  and  improvement  of  a  fabric  under 
which  the  communities  of  men  may  find  shdter,  and  all  the  other 
conditions  for  living  their  lives  with  dignity  and  service.  Th^i  he 
held  that  no  truth  can  be  harmful  to  society ;  if  he  found  any  system 
of  opinions,  any  given  attitude  of  the  mind,  injurious  to  tranquillity 
and  the  public  order,  he  instantly  concluded  that,  however  plausible 
they  might  seem  when  tested  by  logic  and  demonstration,  they  were 
fundamentally  imtrue  and  deceptive.  What  is  logic  compared 
with  eternal  salvation  in  the  next  world  and  the  practice  of  virtue 
in  this?  The  recommendation  of  such  a  mind  as  De  Maisti>e's 
is  the  intensity  of  its  appreciation  of  order  and  social  happiness. 
The  obvious  weakness  of  such  a  mind  and  the  curse  inherent  in 
its  influence,  is  that  it  overlooks  the  prime  condition  of  all;  that 
social  order  can  never  be  estaUished  on  a  durable  basis  so  long  as 
the  discoveries  of  scientific  truth  in  all  its  departments  are  sup- 
pressed, or  incorrectly  appreciated,  or  socially  misapplied.  De 
Maistre  did  not  perceive  that  Hie  cause  which  he  supported  was  no 
longer  the  cause  of  peace  and  tranquillity  and  right  living,  but  was 
in  a  state  of  absolute  and  final  decomposition,  and  therefore  was  the 
cause  of  disorder  and  blind  wrong  living.  Of  this  wo  shall  aee  more 
in  a  third  and  concluding  chapter.  EnrroR. 
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Pabt  II. 

Etert  one  ir ho  has  pursued  embryological  researches,  and  in  a  lesser 
degree,  every  one  who  has  merely  read  about  them,  must  have  been 
impressed  by  this  marvel  of  marvels  :  an  exceedingly  minute  portion 
of  living  matter,  so  simple  in  structure  that  a  line  will  define  it, 
passes  by  successive  modifications  into  an  organism  so  complex  that 
a  treatise  is  needed  to  describe  it ;  not  only  does  the  simple  cell,  in 
which  the  ovum  or  the  spermatozoon  originates,  pass  into  a  complex 
organism,  reproducing  the  forms  and  features  of  the  parents,  and  with 
these  the  constitutional  peculiarities  of  the  parents  (their  longevity, 
their  diseases,  their  mental  dispositions,  nay  their  very  tricks  and 
habits),  but  it  may  reproduce  the  form  and  features,  the  dispositions 
and  diseases,  of  a  grandfather  or  great-grandfather  which  had  lain  dor- 
mant in  the  father  or  mother.  Consider  for  an  instant  what  this  implies. 
A.  microscopic  cell  of  albuminous  compounds,  wholly  without  trace  of 
^if^ans,  not  appreciably  distinguishable  from  millions  of  other  cells, 
clo60  nevertheless  contain  within  it  the  ''  possibilities  "  of  an  organism 
so  complex  and  so  special  as  that  of  a  I^ewton  or  a  Napoleon.  If 
Bfver  there  was  a  case  when  the  famous  Aristotelian  notion  of  a 
^*  potential  existence "  seemed  justified,  assuredly  it  is  this.  And 
edthough  we  can  only  by  a  fallacy  maintain  the  oak  to  be  con- 
tained in  the  acorn,  or  the  animal  contained  in  the  ovum,  the 
EeJlacy  is  so  natural,  and  indeed  so  difi&cult  of  escape,  that  there  is 
no  ground  for  surprise  when  physiologists,  on  first  learning  something 
of  development,  are  found  maintaining  that  the  perfect  organism 
existed  ah*eady  in  the  ovum,  having  all  its  lineaments  in  miniature, 
and.  only  growing  into  visible  dimensions  through  the  successive 
stages  of  evolution.^  The  preformation  of  the  organism  seemed  an 
inevitable  deduction  from  the  opinions  once  universal.  It  led  to  many 
strange,  and  some  absurd  conclusions  ;  among  them,  to  the  assertion 
that  the  original  germ  of  every  species  contained  within  it  all  the 
countless  individuals  which  in  process  of  time  might  issue  from  it ; 
and  this  in  no  metaphysical  *'  potential "  guise,  but  as  actual  boxed- 
np  existences  (emboitis) ;  so  that  Adam  and  Eve  were  in  the  most 
literal  sense  progenitors  of  the  whole  himian  race,  and  contained  their 
progeny  already  shaped  within  them,  awaiting  the  great  accoucheur. 
Time. 

This  was  the  celebrated  "emboitement"  theory.  In  spite  of  obvious 
objections  it  gained  scientific  acceptance,  because  physiologists  could 
not  bring  themselves  to  believe  that  so  marvellous  a  structure  as 

(1)  "  XnUa  in  corpora  animale  pan  ante  aliam  fiuita  eBt»  et  omnes  fimul  creatsB  ezif« 
tont" — TTAT.Titj  El0m$Hta  FhytMogia,  viii.  148. 
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that  of  a  human  organism  arose  by  a  series  of  successive  modifi- 
cations, or  because  they  could  not  comprehend  how  it  was  built  up, 
part  by  part,  into  forms  so  closely  resembling  the  parent-forms. 
That  many  and  plausible  reasons  pleaded  in  favour  of  this  opinion 
is  evident  in  the  fact  that  illustrious  men  like  Haller,  Bonnet, 
Vallisneri,  Swanmierdamm,  B^aimiur,  and  Cuvier,  were  its  advocates ; 
and  if  there  is  not  a  single  physiologist  of  our  day  who  accepts  it,  or 
who  finds  any  peculiar  difficulty  in  following  the  demonstrations 
of  embryologists,  how  from  the  common  starting-point  of  a  self- 
multiplying  epithelial  cell  parts  so  diverse  as  hairs,  nails,  hoofs, 
scales,  feathers,  crystalline  lens,  and  secreting  glands  may  be 
evolved,  or  how  from  the  homogeneous  germinal  membrane  the 
complex  organism  will  arise,  there  are  very  few  among  the  scomers 
of  the  dead  hypothesis  who  seem  capable  of  generalising  the  prin- 
ciples which  have  destroyed  it,  or  can  conceive  that  the  laws  of  Evo- 
lution apply  as  rigorously  to  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdams  as  to 
the  individual  organisms.  The  illustrious  names  of  those  who  advo- 
cated the  preformation  hypothesis  may  serve  to  check  our  servile 
submission  to  the  authorities  so  loudly  proclaimed  as  advocates  of 
the  fixity  of  species.  The  more  because  the  two  doctrines  have  a 
common  parentage.  The  one  falls  with  the  other ;  and  no  array  of 
authorities  can  arrest  the  fall.  That  the  manifold  differentiations 
noticeable  in  a  complex  organism  should  have  been  evolved  from  a 
membrane  wholly  destitute  of  differences  is  a  marvel,  but  a  marvel 
which  Science  has  made  intelligible.  Yet  the  majority  of  those  to 
whom  this  has  been  made  intelligible  still  find  an  impossibility  in 
admitting  that  the  manifold  forms  of  plant  and  animal  were  succes- 
sively evolved  from  equally  simple  origins.  They  relinquish  the 
hypothesis  of  preformation  in  the  one  case,  and  cling  to  it  in  the 
other.  EvolutioD,  demonstrable  in  the  individual  history,  seems 
preposterous  in  the  history  of  the  class.  And  thus  is  presented  the 
instructive  spectacle  of  philosophers  laughing  at  the  absurdities  of 
"preformation,"  and  yet  exerting  all  their  logic  and  rhetoric  in 
defence  of  **  creative  fiats  " — which  is  simply  the  preformation  hypo- 
thesis writ  large. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  show  that  the  doctrine  of  Epigenesis, 
with  which  Wolff  for  ever  displac^  the  doctrine  of  Preformation, 
leads  by  an  inevitable  logic  to  the  doctrine  of  universal  Evolution ; 
and  that  we  can  no  more  understand  the  appearance  of  a  new  organism 
which  is  not  the  modification  of  some  already  existing  organism,  than 
we  can  xmderstand  the  sudden  appearance  of  a  new  organ  which  is 
not  the  modification  of  some  existing  structure.  In  the  one  case  as 
in  the  other  we  may  disguise  the  process  under  such  terms  as  creative 
fiat  and  preformation ;  but  these  terms  are  no  explanations ;  they 
re-state  the  results,  they  do  not  describe  the  process ;  whereas  Epi- 
genesis describes  the  process  as  it  passes  under  our  eyes. 
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H  any  reader  of  these  pages  who,  from  theological  or  zoological 
soBpicion  of  the  Development  Hypothesis,  clings  to  the  hypothesis  of 
a  creative  Plan  which  once  for  aU  arranged  the  organic  world  in 
Types  that  could  not  change,  will  ask  what  rational  interpretation 
can  be  given  to  the  succession  of  phases  each  embryo  is  forced  to  pass 
through,  it  may  help  to  give  him  pause.  He  will  observe  that  none 
of  these  phases  have  any  adaptation  to  the  future  state  of  the  animal, 
but  are  in  positive  contradiction  to  it,  or  are  simply  purposeless ; 
many  of  them  have  no  adaptation  even  to  its  embryonic  state ;  whereas 
all  show  stamped  on  them  the  unmistakcable  characters  of  ancestral 
adaptations  and  the  progressions  of  Organic  Evolution.  What  docs 
the  fact  imply  ?  There  is  not  a  single  known  example  of  an  organism 
which  is  not  developed  out  of  simpler  forms.  Before  it  can  attain 
the  complex  structure  which  distinguishes  it,  there  must  be  an  evo- 
lution of  forms  which  distinguish  the  structures  of  organisms  lower 
in  the  series.  On  the  hypothesis  of  a  Plan  which  pre-arranged  the 
organic  world,  nothing  could  be  more  unworthy  of  a  supreme  intel- 
ligence than  this  inability  to  construct  an  organism  at  once  without 
previously  making  several  tentative  efforts,  imdoing  to-day  what  was 
80  carefully  done  yesterday,  and  repeating  for  centuries  the  same 
tentatives  and  the  same  corrections  in  the  same  succession.  Do  not 
let  us  blink  this  consideration.  There  is  a  traditional  phrase  much 
in  vogue  among  the  anthropomorphists,  which  arose  naturally  enough 
firom  the  tendency  to  take  human  methods  as  an  explanation  of  the 
divine — a  phrase  which  becomes  a  sort  of  argimient — "  The  Great 
Architect "  (the  emphasis  of  capitals  seeming  indispensable).  But  if 
we  are  to  admit  the  himian  point  of  view,  a  glance  at  the  facts  of 
embryology  must  produce  very  imcomfortable  reflections.  For  what 
should  we  say  to  an  architect  who  was  unable^  or  being  able  was 
obstinately  imwilling,  to  erect  a  palace  except  by  first  using  his 
materials  in  the  shape  of  a  hut,  then  pulling  it  down  and  rebuilding 
them  as  a  cottage,  then  adding  storey  to  storey  and  room  to  room,  not 
with  any  reference  to  the  ultimate  purposes  of  the  palace,  but  wholly 
with  reference  to  the  way  in  which  houses  were  constructed  in  ancient 
times  ?  What  should  we  say  to  the  architect  who  could  not  form  a 
museum  out  of  bricks  and  mortar,  but  was  forced  to  begin  as  if  going 
to  build  a  mansion ;  and  after  proceeding  some  way  in  this  direction, 
altered  his  plan  into  a  palace,  and  that  again  into  a  museum  ? 
Would  there  be  a  chorus  of  applause  from  the  Institute  of  Architects, 
and  "favourable  notices  in  the  newspapers"  of  this  profound  wisdom  ? 
Yet  this  is  the  sort  of  succession  on  which  organisms  are  constructed. 
The  fact  has  long  been  familiar ;  how  has  it  been  reconciled  with 
Infinite  Wisdom  P  Let  the  following  passage  answer  for  a  thousand ; — 
"  The  embryo  is  nothing  like  the  miniature  of  the  adult.  For  a  long 
while  the  body  in  its  entirety  and  its  details  presents  the  strangest 
of  spectacles.     Day  by  day  and  hour  by  hour  the  aspect  of  the  scene 
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changes,  and  this  instability  is  exhibited  by  the  most  essential  parts 
no  less  than  by  the  accessory  parts.  One  would  say  that  Nature  feds 
her  way,  and  only  reaches  the  goal  after  many  times  missing  the 
path— on  dirait  que  la  nature  t&tonne  et  ne  conduit  son  oeuTre  i 
bon  fin  qu'apr^s  s'fetre  souyent  tromp^e."  ^  Writers  haye  no  com- 
punction in  speaking  of  Nature  feeling  her  way  and  blunder- 
ing ;  but  if  in  lieu  of  Nature,  which  may  mean  anything,  the  Ghreat 
Architect  be  substituted,  it  is  probable  that  the  repugnance  to  using 
such  language  of  eyasion  may  cause  men  to  reyise  their  conceptions 
altogether ;  they  dare  not  attribute  ignorance  and  incompetence  to 
the  Creator. 

Obyiously  the  architectural  hypothesis  is  incompetent  to  explain 
the  phenomena  of  organic  deyelopment.  Eyolution  is  the  uniyersal 
process ;  not  creation  of  a  direct  kind.  Yon  Baer,  who  yery  'prop&Aj 
corrected  the  exaggerations  which  had  been  put  forth  respecting  the 
identity  of  the  ^nbryonic  forms  with  adult  forms  lower  in  the  scale, 
who  showed  that  the  mammalian  embryo  neyer  was  a  bird,  a  reptile, 
or  a  fish,  neyertheless  emphasized  the  fact  that  the  mammalian  embryo 
passes  through  all  the  lower  typical  forms ;  so  much  so  that,  except 
by  their  size,  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  the  embryos  of  mammal, 
bird,  lizard,  or  snake.  "  In  my  collection,"  he  says,  "  there  are  two 
little  embryos  which  I  haye  omitted  to  label,  so  that  now  I  am 
quite  incompetent  to  say  to  what  class  they  belong.  They  may  be 
lizards,  they  may  be  small  birds,  or  yery  young  mammals ;  so  com- 
plete is  the  similarity  in  the  mode  of  formation  of  the  head  and  trtmk. 
The  extremities  haye  not  yet  made  their  appearance.  But  eyen  if 
they  existed  in  the  earliest  stage  we  should  learn  nothing  from  them, 
for  the  feet  of  lizards,  manmials,  and  the  wings  of  birds,  all  arise  from 
the  same  common  form."  He  sums  up  with  his  formula :  **  The 
special  typ^  is  always  eyolyed  from  a  more  general  type."^ 

Such  reminiscences  of  earlier  forms  are  intelligible  on  the  sup- 
position that  originally  the  later  form  was  a  modification  of  the 
earlier  form,  and  that  this  modification  is  repeated ;  or  on  the  sup- 
position that  there  was  a  similarity  in  the  organic  conditions,  which 
similarity  ceased  at  the  point  where  the  new  form  emerged.  But  on 
no  hypothesis  of  creatiye  Plan  are  they  intelligible,  They  are  use- 
less structures,  failing  eyen  to  subserye  a  temporary  purpose.  Some- 
times, as  Mr.  Darwin  remarks,  a  trace  of  the  embryonic  rea^nblance 
lasts  till  a  late  age  :  ''  Thus  birds  of  the  same  genus,  and  of  closely 
allied  genera,  often  resemble  each  other  in  their  first  and  second 
plumage  ;  as  we  see  in  the  spotted  feathers  in  the  thrush  group.  In 
the  cat  tribe  most  of  the  species  are  striped  and  spotted  in  lines ; 
and  stripes  or  spots  can  plainly  be  distinguished  in  the  whelp  of  the 
lion  and  the  puma.     We  occasionally,  though  rarely,  see  something 

I    (1)  QuATRKFAOEs:  Metamorphoaes  de  VHomtM  et  de*  Anitnaux,  1862,  p.  42. 
;    (S)  Yon  Baib  :  UOer  EntwiekOirngsgetchiehU,  i  221. 
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f  this  kind  in  plants. The  points  of  structure  in  which  the 

mbryos  of  widely  different  animals  of  the  same  class  resemble  each 
iher>  often  have  no  direct  relation  to  their  conditions  of  existence. 
jVe  connoty  for  instance,  suppose  that  in  the  embryos  of  the  vertebrata 
he  peculiar  loop-like  courses  of  the  arteries  near  the  bronchial  slits 
m  related  to  similar  conditions  in  the  yoimg  mammal  which  is 
louriahed  in  the  womb  of  its  mother,  in  the  egg  of  a  bird  which  is 
latched  in  a  nest,  and  in  the  spawn  of  a  frog  imder  water."  It 
irould  be  easy  to  multiply  examples,  but  I  will  content  myself  with 
iaee.  The  tadpole  of  the  Salamander  has  gills,  and  passes  his 
szistence  in  the  water ;  but  the  Salamandra  atra,  which  lives  high  up 
imong  the  mountains,  brings  forth  its  yoimg  Ml-formed.  This 
inimal  never  lives  in  the  water.  Yet  if  we  open  a  gravid  female, 
we  find  tadpoles  inside  her  with  exquisitely  feathered  gills,  and 
[as  I  have  witnessed)  these  tadpoles  "when  from  the  mother's 
nromb  untimely  ripped,"  if  placed  in  water,  swim  about  like  the  tad- 
poles of  water  newts.  Obviously  this  aquatic  organisation  has  no 
reference  to  the  future  life  of  the  animal,  nor  has  it  any  adaptation 
to  its  embryonic  condition  ;  it  has  solely  reference  to  ancestral  adap- 
tations, it  repeats  a  phase  in  the  development  of  its  progenitors, 
igain,  in  the  embryo  of  the  naked  Nudibranch,  we  always  observe  a 
iheU,  although  the  animal  is  without  a  shell,  and  there  can  be  no 
lorpose  served  by  the  shell  in  embryonic  life.^  Finally,  the  human 
mbryo  has  a  tail,  which  is  of  course  utterly  purposeless,  and  which, 
Lthough  to  be  explained  as  a  result  of  organic  laws,  is  on  the  creative 
ypothesis  only  explained  as  an  adherence  to  the  general  plan  of 
anioture — a  specimen  of  pedantic  trifling  worthy  of  no  intellect  above 
tie  pongo's.^ 

Humanly  appreciated,  not  only  is  it  difficult  to  justify  the  sue- 
Bftsive  stages  of  development,  the  incessant  building  up  of  structures 
Bunediately  to  be  taken  down,  but  also  to  explain  why  development 
raa  necessary  at  aU.  Why  are  not  plants  and  animals  formed  at  once, 
8  £ve  was  mythically  afi&rmed  to  be  taken  from  Adam's  rib,  and 
£ii^erva  from  Jupiter's  head  ?    The  theory  of  Descent  answers  this 

(1)  Cmionaly  enongh,  while  the  Nudibranch,  which  is  without  a  sheU,  possesses  one 
aring  ita  embryonic  life,  there  is  another  mollusc,  Neritina  Jlu9iatil%9y  which  possessing 

■hell  in  its  subsequent  life  is  without  one  during  the  early  periods,  and  according  to 
lx.AFA&ti>B  begins  an  independent  existence  capable  of  feeding  itself  beforo  it  acquixw 
ne.     See  his  admirable  memoir  on  the  XeriU'na,  in  MiilUr'a  Archh\,  1857* 

(2)  Has  any  adrocate  of  the  hypothesis  that  animals  were  created  as  we  see  them 
lOW,  folly  formed  and  wondrously  adapted  in  all  their  parts  to  the  conditions  in  which 
hey  live,  CTcr  considered  the  hind  logs  of  the  seal,  which  ho  may  have  watchod  in  the 
ioological  Qardens  ?  Here  is  an  animal  which  habitually  swims  like  a  fish,  and  cannot 
lae  hiB  hind  limbs  except  as  a  rudder  to  propel  him  through  the  water ;  but  instead  of 
laving  a  fish-like  tail  he  has  two  logs  flattened  together,  and  nails  on  the  toes — ^toea 
ind  nails  being  obyious  superfluities.  Now  which  is  the  more  rational  interpretation, 
hat  these  limbs,  in  spite  of  their  non-adaptation,  were  retained  in  rigid  adherence  to 
i  Flan,  or  that  the  hmbs  were  inherited  from  an  ancestor  who  need  them  aa  legs,  and 
hat  these  legs  have  gradually  become  modified  by  the  fish-like  habits  of  the  seal  ? 
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question  very  simply  ;  the  theory  of  Creation  can  only  answer  it  by 
affirming  that  such  was  the  ordained  plan.  But  the  theory  of 
Descent  not  only  gives  the  simpler  and  more  intelligible  answer  to 
this  question,  it  gives  an  answer  to  the  further  question  which  leaves 
the  theory  of  Creation  no  loophole  except  a  sophism — namely,  why 
the  formation  of  organisms  is  constantly  being  frustrated  or  per- 
verted ?  A^d,  further,  it  gives  an  explanation  of  the  law  noticed  by 
Milne  Edwards,  that  Nature  is  as  economical  in  her  means  as  she  is 
prodigal  in  her  variation  of  them  :  "  On  dirait  qu'avant  de  recourir 
SL  des  ressources  nouvelles  elle  a  voulu  ^puiser,  en  quelque  sorte, 
chacun  des  proc^d^s  qu'elle  avait  mis  en  jeu."^  The  applause 
bestowed  on  Nature  for  being  so  economical,  is  a  curious  transference 
to  Nature  of  himian  necessities.  Why,  with  a  whole  universe  at  her 
disposal,  should  Nature  be  economical  ?  Why  must  she  always  be 
working  in  the  same  groove,  and  using  but  a  few  out  of  the  many 
substances  at  her  command  P  Economy  is  a  virtue  only  in  the  poor. 
If  Nature,  in  organic  evolutions,  is  restricted  to  a  very  few  substances, 
and  a  very  few  modes  of  combination,  always  creating  new  forms  by 
modification  of  the  old,  and  apparently  incapable  of  creating  an 
organism  at  once,  this  must  imply  an  inherent  necessity  which  is 
very  unlike  the  free  choice  that  can  render  economy  a  merit. 

There  may  indeed  be  raised  an  objection  to  the  Development 
Hypothesis  on  the  ground  that  if  the  complex  forms  were  all 
developed  from  the  simpler  forms,  we  ought  to  trace  the  identities 
through  all  their  stages.  If  the  fish  developed  into  the  reptile,  the 
reptile  into  the  bird,  and  the  bird  into  the  mammal  (which  I,  for  one, 
think  very  questionable),  we  ought  to  find,  it  is  urged,  evidence  of 
this  passage.  And  at  one  time  it  was  asserted  that  the  evidence 
existed ;  but  this  has  been  disproved,  and  on  the  disproof  the 
opponents  of  Evolution  take  their  stand.  Although  I  cannot  feel  much 
confidence  in  the  idea  of  such  a  passage  from  Type  to  Type,  and 
although  the  passage,  if  ever  it  occurred,  must  have  occurred  at  so 
remote  a  period  as  to  leave  no  evidence  more  positive  than  inference,  I 
cannot  but  think  the  teaching  of  Embryology  far  more  favourable  to 
it  than  to  our  opponents.  Supposing,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that 
the  passage  did  take  place,  ought  we  to  find  the  embryonic  stages 
accurately  reproducing  the  permanent  forms  of  lower  types  ?  Von 
Baer  thinks  we  ought ;  and  lesser  men  may  follow  him  without 
reproach.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  he  starts  from  an  inadmissible 
assumption,  namely,  that  the  development  must  necessarily  be  in  a 
straight  line  rather  than  in  a  multiplicity  of  divergent  lines. 
"  When  we  find  the  embryonic  condition,"  he  says,  "  differing  from 
the  adult,  we  ought  to  find  a  corresponding  condition  somewhere  in 
the  lower  animals."^    Not  necessarily.     We  know  that  the  mental 

(1)  Milks  Edwabds,  Intro,  d  la  Zoologie  G^ne'rale,  1851,  p.  9. 

(2)  Vow  Baeb,  op,  eit.,  L  203.  J 
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[eyelopment  of  a  civilized  man  passes  througli  the  stages  which  the 
ace  passed  through  in  the  course  of  its  long  history,  and  the  psycho- 
ogy  of  the  child  reproduces  the  psychology  of  the  savage.  But  as 
his  development  takes  place  imder  conditions  in  many  respects 
iifferent,  and  as  certain  phases  are  hurried  over,  we  do  not  expect  to 
ind  a  complete  parallel.  It  is  enough  if  we  can  trace  general  re- 
emblances.  Yon  Baer  adds,  ''  That  certain  correspondences  should 
iccor  between  the  embryonic  states  of  some  animals  and  the  adult 
tates  of  others  seems  inevitable  and  of  no  significance  (P).  They 
ould  not  fail,  since  the  embryos  lie  within  the  animal  sphere  and  the 
uriations  of  which  the  animal  body  is  capable  are  determined  for 
ach  type  by  the  internal  connection  and  mutual  reaction  of  its 
rgans  so  that  particular  repetitions  are  inevitable."  A  profound 
emark,  to  which  I  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  return,  but  its 
•earing  on  the  present  question  is  inconclusive.  The  fact  that  the 
mbryonic  stages  of  the  higher  animals  resemble  in  general  characters 
he  permanent  stages  of  the  lower  animals,  and  very  closely  resemble 
he  embryonic  stages  of  those  animals,  is  all  that  the  Development 
lypothesis  requires.  Nor  is  its  value  lessened  by  the  fact  that  many 
f  the  details  and  intermediate  stages  seem  passed  over  in  the  develop- 
lent  of  the  higher  forms,  for  the  recapitiilation  can  only  be  of 
atUnes  not  of  details ;  since  there  are  differences  in  the  forms  there 
aust  be  differences  in  their  histories. 

In  the  preceding  observations  the  object  has  simply  been  to  show 
hat  the  phenomena  to  be  explained  can  be  rationally  conceived  as 
esulting  from  gradual  Evolution,  whereas  they  cannot  be  rationally 
nterpreted  on  any  other  hypothesis.  And  here  it  may  be  needful 
o  say  a  word  respecting  Epigenesis. 

The  Preformation  hypothesis,  which  regarded  every  organism 
18  a  simple  educt  and  not  the  product  of  a  germ,  was  called  by  its 
advocates  an  evolution  hypothesis — ^meaning  that  the  adult  form  was 
m  outgrowth  of  the  germ,  the  miniature  magnified.  Wolff,  who 
replaced  that  conception  by  a  truer  one,  called  his,  by  contrast, 
Spigenesis,  meaning  that  there  was  not  simply  ottt-growtli  but  new 
frowth.  "  The  various  parts,"  he  says,  "  arise  one  after  the  other, 
\o  ihat  always  one  is  secreted  from  (excemirt),  or  deposited  (deponirt) 
>n  the  other ;  and  then  it  is  either  a  free  and  independent  part, 
>r  is  only  fixed  to  that  which  gave  it  existence,  or  else  is  contained 
vithin  it.  So  that  even/  part  k  the  effect  of  a  pre-exMng  part,  and  in 
urn  the  cause  of  a  succeeding  part,''^  The  last  sentence  expresses 
he  conception  of  Epigenesis  which  embrj'-ologists  now  adopt ;  and 
laving  said  this,  we  may  admit  that  Wolff,  in  combating  the  error 
»f  preformation,  replacing  it  with  the  truer  notion  of  gradual  and 
luccessive  formation,  was  occasionally  open  to  the  criticism  made  by 
Ton  Baer,  that  he  missed  the  true  sense  of  Evolution,  since  the  new 

(1)  Wolff:  I^earie  der  Generation,  1764,  {  67. 
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patts  are  not  added  on  to  the  old  parts  as  new  formations,  but  evolved 
from  them  as  transformations.  "The  word  Evolution,  therefore, 
seems  to  me  more  descriptive  of  the  process  than  Epigenesis.  It  is 
true  that  the  organism  is  not  preformed,  but  the  course  of  its  develop- 
ment is  precisely  the  course  which  its  parents  formerly  pasMd 
through.  Thus  it  is  the  Invisible — ^the  course  of  development — 
which  is  predetermined."^  When  the  word  Epigenesis  is  vsed, 
therefore,  the  reader  will  understand  it  to  signify  that  necessary 
succession  which  determines  the  existence  of  new  forms.  Just  as 
the  formation  of  chalk  is  not  the  indifferent  product  of  any  com- 
bination of  its  elements,  carbon,  oxygen,  and  calcium,  but  is  the 
product  of  only  one  series  of  combinations,  an  evolution  through 
necessary  successions,  the  carbon  uniting  with  oxygen  to  form 
carbonic  acid,  and  this  combining  with  the  oxide  of  calcium  to  form 
chalk,  so  likewise  the  formation  of  a  muscle,  a  bone,  a  limb,  or  a 
joint  has  its  successive  stages,  each  of  which  is  necessary,  none  of  - 
which  can  be  transposed.  The  formation  of  bone  is  peculiarly 
instructive,  because  the  large  proportion  of  inorganic  matter  in  its 
substance,  and  seemingly  deposited  in  the  organic  tissue,  would  lead 
one  to  suppose  that  it  was  almost  an  accidental  formation,  which 
might  take  place  anywhere ;  yet  although  what  is  called  connective 
tissue  will  ossify  imder  certain  conditions,  true  bone  is  the  product 
of  a  very  peculiar  modification,  which  needs  to  be  preceded  by 
cartilage.  That  the  formation  of  bone  has  its  8{)ecial  history  may  be 
seen  in  the  fact  that  it  is  the  last  to  appear  in  the  animal  series^ 
many  highly-organized  fishes  being  without  it,  and  all  the  other 
systems  appearing  before  it  in  the  development  of  the  embrjro.  Thus 
although  the  mother's  blood  furnishes  all  the  requisite  material,  the 
foetus  is  incapable  of  assimilating  this  material  and  of  forming  bcme, 
imtil  its  own  development  has  reached  a  certain  stage.  Moreover, 
when  ossification  does  begin,  it  begins  in  the  skull ;  and  the  only 
approach  to  an  internal  skeleton  in  the  Invertebrates  is  the  so-called 
skull  of  the  Cephalopoda.  Not  only  is  bone  a  late  development,  but 
cartilage  is  also;  and  although  it  is  an  error  to  maintain  that  the  Inver- 
tebrates are  wholly  destitute  of  cartilage,  its  occasional  presence  having 
been  fully  proved  by  Claparede  and  Gegenbaur,  the  rarity  of  its  pre- 
sence is  very  significant.  The  animals  which  can  form  shells  of  chalk 
and  chitine,  are  yet  incapable  of  forming  even  an  approach  to  bone. 

Epigenesis  depends  on  the  laws  of  succession,  which  may  be 
likened  to  the  laws  of  crystallisation,  if  we  bear  in  mind  the  essential 
difierences  between  a  crystal  and  an  organism,  the  latter  retaining 
its  individuality  through  an  incessant  molecular  change,  the  former 
only  by  the  exclusion  of  all  change.  When  a  crystidline  solution 
takes  shape,  it  will  always  take  a  definite  shape,  which  represents 
what  may  be  called  the  direction  of  its  forces,  the  polarity  of  its  oon- 

(1)  Von  Babr  :  Seihitbiographie^  1866,  p.  319. 
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stitaent  molecules.  In  like  manner,  when  an  organic  plasma  takes 
ihape — crystalliseSy  so  to  speak — it  always  assmnes  a  specific  shape 
lependent  on  the  polarity  of  its  molecules.  CrystaUographers  have 
letermined  the  several  forms  possible  to  crystals ;  histologists  have 
recorded  the  several  forms  of  anatomical  Elements,  Tissues,  and  Organs. 
Owing  to  the  greater  variety  in  elementary  composition,  there  is  in 
3rganic  substance  a  more  various  polar  distribution  than  in  crystals ; 
nevertheless  there  are  sharply  defined  limits  never  overstepped,  and 
these  constitute  what  may  be  called  the  specific  forms  of  Elements, 
Tissues,  Organs,  Organisms.  An  epithelial  cell,  for  example,  may 
be  ciliated  or  columnar,  a  muscle-fibre  striated  or  non-striated,  a 
aerve-fibre  naked  or  enveloped  in  a  sheath,  but  the  kind  is  always 
sharply  defined.  A  nerve-centre  may  be  a  single  ganglion  with  two 
lerves  issuing  from  it,  or  a  fused  mass  of  ganglia  with  many  cut- 
ting nerves.  An  intestinal  tube  may  be  an  uniform  canal,  or  a 
anal  differentiated  into  several  unlike  compartments,  with  several 
nlike  glandular  appendages.  A  spinal  column  may  be  an  uniform 
>lid  axis,  or  a  highly  diversified  segmented  axis.  A  limb  may  be 
a  arm,  or  a  leg,  a  wing,  or  a  paddle.  In  every  case  the  anatomist 
3<x>gnises  a  specific  type.  He  assigns  the  imiformities  to  the  Tini- 
>nnity  of  the  substance  thus  variously  shaped,  under  a  history 
'Iiich  has  been  similar ;  the  diversities  he  assigns  to  the  various 
^nditions  under  which  the  processes  of  growth  have  been  (determined. 
[e  never  expects  a  muscular  tissue  to  develop  into  a  skeleton,  a 
ervous  tissue  into  a  gland,  an  osseous  tissue  into  a  sensory  organ. 
Le  never  expects  a  tail  to  become  a  hand  or  a  foot,  though  he  sees 
',  in  monkeys  and  marsupials  serving  the  offices  of  prehension  and 
xx)motion.  He  never  expects  to  find  fingers  growing  anywhere 
iLcept  from  metacarpal  bones,  or  an  arm  developed  from  a  skulL 
lie  well  known  generalisation  of  GeofiGroy  St.  Hilaire  that  an  organ 
I  more  easily  annihilated  than  transposed,  points  to  the  fundamental 
a.w  of  Epigenesis.  In  the  same  direction  point  all  the  facts  of 
^wth.  Out  of  a  formless  germinal  membrane  we  see  an  immense 
ariety  of  forms  evolved ;  and  out  of  a  common  nutritive  fluid  this 
variety  of  organs  is  sustained,  repaired,  replaced ;  and  this  not  in- 
lifferently,  not  casually,  but  according  to  rigorous  laws  of  succession, 
hat  which  precedes  determining  that  which  succeeds  as  inevitably 
ks  youth  precedes  maturity,  and  maturity  decay.  The  nourishment 
>f  various  organs  from  a  common  fluid,  each  selecting  from  that 
luid  only  those  molecules  that  are  like  itself,  rejecting  all  the  rest, 
8  very  similar  to  the  formation  of  various  crystals  in  a  solution  of 
lifferent  salts,  each  salt  separating  from  the  solution  only  those 
nolecules  that  are  like  itself.  Eeil  long  ago  called  attention  to  this 
inalogy.  He  observed  that  if  in  a  solution  of  nitre  and  sulphate  of 
wla  a  crystal  of  nitre  be  dropped,  all  the  dissolved  nitre  crystallises, 
he  sulphate  remaining  in  solution;  whereas  on  reversing  the  experi- 
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ment,  a  crystal  of  sulphate  of  soda  is  found  to  crystallise  all  the  dis- 
solved sulphate,  leaving  the  nitre  undisturbed.  In  like  manner 
muscle  selects  from  the  blood  its  own  materials  which  are  there  in 
solution,  rejecting  those  which  the  nerve  will  select. 

Nay,  so  definite  is  the  course  of  growth,  that  when  a  limb  or  part 
of  a  limb  is  cut  off  from  a  crab  or  a  salamander,  a  new  limb  or  new 
part  is  reproduced  in  the  old  spot,  exactly  like  the  one  removed. 
Bonnet  startled  the  world  by  the  announcement  that  the  Nats,  a 
worm  common  in  ponds,  spontaneously  divided  itself  into  two  worms; 
and  that  when  he  cut  it  into  several  pieces,  each  piece  reproduced 
head  and  tail  and  grew  into  a  perfect  worm.  This  had  been  accepted 
by  all  naturalists  without  demur,  until  Dr.  Williams,  in  his  "  Report 
on  British  Annelida,  1851,''  declared  it  to  be  a  fable.  In  1858, 
imder  the  impulse  of  Dr.  Williams's  very  emphatic  denial,  I  repeated 
experiments  similar  to  those  of  Bonnet,  with  similar  results.  I  cut 
two  worms  in  half,  and  threw  away  the  head-bearing  segments, 
placing  the  others  in  two  separate  vessels,  with  nothing  but  water 
and  a  little  mud,  which  was  first  carefully  inspected  to  see  that  no 
worm  lay  concealed  therein.  In  a  few  days  the  heads  were  com- 
pletely reformed,  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  watching  them  during 
their  reconstruction.  When  the  worms  were  quite  perfect,  I  again  cut 
away  their  heads,  and  again  saw  these  reformed.  This  was  repeated, 
till  I  had  seen  four  heads  reproduced ;  after  which  the  worms  succumbed. 

The  question  naturally  arises.  Why  does  the  nutritive  fluid  furnish 
only  material  which  is  formed  into  a  part  like  the  old  one,  instead 
of  reproducing  another  part,  or  one  having  a  somewhat  different 
structure  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  is  the  key  to  the  chief 
problem  of  organic  life.  That  a  limb  in  situ  should  replace  its 
molecular  waste  by  molecules  derived  from  the  blood,  seems  intel- 
ligible enough  (because  we  are  familiar  with  it),  and  may  be  likened 
to  the  formation  of  crystals  in  a  solution ;  but  how  is  it  that  the 
limb  which  is  not  in  existence  can  assimilate  materials  from  the  blood? 
how  is  it  that  the  blood,  which  elsewhere  in  the  organism  will  form 
other  parts,  here  will  only  form  this  particular  part  P  There  is, 
probably,  no  one  who  has  turned  his  attention  to  these  subjects  who 
has  not  paused  to  consider  this  mystery.  The  most  accredited 
answer  at  present  before  the  world  is  one  so  metaphysiological  that  I 
should  pass  it  by,  were  it  not  intimately  allied  with  that  conception  of 
Species,  which  it  is  the  object  of  these  pages  to  root  out.      It  is  this : 

The  organism  is  determined  by  its  Type,  or,  as  the  Germans  say,  its 
Idea.  All  its  parts  take  shape  according  to  this  ruling  plan ;  conse- 
quently, when  any  part  is  removed,  it  is  reproduced  according  to  the 
Idea  of  the  whole  of  which  it  forms  a  part.  Milne  Edwards,  in  a  verj' 
interesting  and  suggestive  work,  concludes  his  survey  of  organic  pheno- 
mena in  these  words :  "  Dans  I'organisme  tout  semble  calculi  en  vue 
d'lm  r^sultat  d^termin^,  et  I'harmonie  des  parties  ne  r^siilte  pas  de 
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['influence  qu'elles  peuvent  exercer  les  unes  sur  les  autres,  mais  de 
leur  co-ordination  sous  I'empire  d'une  puissance  commune,  d'un  plan 
pi^con9U9  d'une  force  pr^-existante."  ^  This  is  eminently  metaphysio- 
bgicaL  It  reftises  to  acknowledge  the  operation  of  immanent  proper- 
deSy  refuses  to  admit  that  the  harmony  of  a  complex  structure  results 
bom  the  mutual  relations  of  its  parts,  and  seeks  outside  the  organism 
Tor  some  mysterious  force,  some  plan,  not  otherwise  specified,  which 
regpilates  and  shapes  the  parts.  Yon  Baer,  in  his  great  work,  has  a 
section  entitled,  ''  The  nature  of  the  animal  determines  its  develop- 
nent ; "  and  he  thus  explains  himself :  ''  Although  every  stage  in 
levelopment  is  only  made  possible  by  the  pre-existing  condition 
which  is  another  mode  of  expressing  Epigenesis],  nevertheless  the 
oitire  development  is  ruled  and  guided  by  the  I^ature  of  the  animal 
vhich  is  about  to  be  (von  der  gesammten  Wesenheit  des  Thieres 
velches  werden  soil),  and  it  is  not  the  momentary  condition  which 
lone  and  absolutely  determines  the  future,  but  more  general  and 
dgher  relations/'^  One  must  always  be  slow  in  rejecting  the 
houghts  of  a  master,  and  feel  sure  that  one  sees  the  source  of  the 
3rror  before  regarding  it  as  an  error ;  in  the  present  case  I  think 
ihe  positive  biologist  will  be  at  no  loss  to  assign  Von  Beer's  error 
x>  its  metaphysical  origin.  Without  pausing  here  to  accumulate 
sxamples  both  of  anomalies  and  slighter  deviations  which  are 
lemonstrably  due  to  the  "momentary  conditions"  that  preceded 
them,  let  us  simply  note  the  logical  inconsistency  of  a  position  which, 
srhile  assuming  that  every  separate  stage  in  development  is  the  neces- 
sary sequence  of  its  predecessor,  declares  the  ivhoie  of  the  stages  in- 
iependent  of  such  relations !  Such  a  position  is  indeed  reconcileable  on 
Qie  assumption  that  animal  forms  are  moulded  ''like  clay  in  the  hands 
of  the  potter."  But  this  is  a  theological  dogma,  which  leads  (as  we 
saw,  pp.  613  and  614)  to  very  preposterous  and  impious  conclusions ; 
and  whether  it  leads  to  these  conclusions  or  others,  positive  Biology 
declines  theological  explanations  altogether.  Yon  Baer,  although 
he  held  the  doctrine  of  Epigenesis,  coupled  it,  as  many  others  have 
lone,  with  metaphysical  doctrines  to  which  it  is  radically  opposed. 
EEe  believed  in  Types  as  realities ;  he  was  therefore  consistent  in 
saying,  ''  It  is  not  the  Matter  and  its  arrangements  which  determine 
Qie  product,  but  the  nature  of  the  parent  form — the  Idea,  according 
bo  the  new  school."  How  are  we  to  understand  this  Idea  ?  If  it 
mean  an  independent  Entity,  an  agency  external  to  the  organism, 
we  refuse  to  acknowledge  its  existence.  If  it  mean  only  an 
d  posteriori  abstraction,  expressing  the  totality  of  the  momenta,  then 
indeed  we  acknowledge  that  it  determines  the  animal  form ;  but  this 
is  only  on  abbreviated  way  of  expressing  the  law  of  Evolution,  by 
which  each  stage  determines  its  successor.  The  Type  does  not 
dominate  the  momenta,  it  emerges  from  them ;  the  animal  organism 

(1)  HiLNB  Edwards:  Intro,  d  la  Zoohffie  Oen^rale,  176. 
(2}  Vox  Base  :  EntmckelutiffSffesehichU,  i.  147. 
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is  not  cast  in  a  mould,  but  the  imaginary  mould  is  the  form  ir hich 
the  polarities  of  the  organic  substance  assume.  It  would  seeon  very 
absurd  to  suppose  that  crystals  assumed  their  definite  shapes  (when 
the  liquid  which  held  their  molecules  in  solution  is  evaporated)  under 
the  determining  impulse  of  phantom-crystals,  or  Ideas ;  yet  it  has 
not  been  thought  absurd  to  assume  phantom  forms  of  organisms. 

The  conception  of  Type  as  a  determining  influence  arises  from  that 
fallacy  of  taking  a  resultant  for  a  principle,  which  has  played  so 
conspicuous  a  part  in  the  history  of  philosophy.  Like  many  others 
of  its  class  it  exhibits  an  interesting  evolution  from  the  crude  meta- 
physical to  the  subtle  metaphysical  point  of  view,  which  at  last 
insensibly  blends  into  the  positive  point  of  view.  At  first  the  Type 
or  Idea  was  regarded  as  an  objective  reality,  external  to  the  organism 
it  was  supposed  to  rule.  Then  this  notion  was  replaced  by  an  approach 
to  the  more  rational  interpretation,  the  Idea  was  made  an  internal 
not  an  external  force,  and  was  incorporated  with  the  material  elements 
of  the  organism,  which  were  said  to  "  endeavour  "  to  arrange  them- 
selves according  to  the  Type.  Thus  Treviranus  declares  that  the  seed 
"dreams  of  the  future  flower ;"  and  " Henle,  when  he  affirms  that 
hair  and  nails  grow  in  virtue  of  the  Idea,  is  forced  to  add  that  the 
parts  endeavour  to  arrange  themselves  according  to  this  Idea."* 
Even  Lotze,  who  has  argued  so  victoriously  against  the  vitalists,  and 
has  made  it  clear  that  an  organism  is  a  mechanism,  cannot  relinquish 
this  conception  of  legislative  Ideas,  though  he  significantly  adds, 
"  these  have  no  power  in  themselves,  but  only  in  as  far  as  tibey  are 
grounded  in  mechanical  conditions.''  Why  then  superfluously  add 
them  to  the  conditions  ?  If  every  part  of  a  watch,  in  virtue  of  the 
properties  inherent  in  its  substance,  and  of  the  mutual  reactions  of 
these  and  other  parts,  has  a  mechanical  value,  and  if  the  sum  of  all 
these  parts  is  the  time-indicating  mechanism,  do  we  add  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  watch,  and  our  means  of  repairing  or  improving 
it,  by  assuming  that  the  parts  have  over  and  above  their  physiod 
properties  the  metaphysical  "tendency"  or  "desire"  to  arrange 
themselves  into  this  specific  form  P  When  we  see  that  an  organism 
is  constructed  of  various  parts,  each  of  which  has  its  own  properties 
inalienable  from  its  structure,  and  its  uses  dependent  on  its  relation 
to  other  parts,  do  we  gain  any  larger  insight  by  crediting  these  parts 
with  desires  or  "  dreams  "  of  a  future  result  which  their  union  will 
eflect  P  That  which  is  true  in  this  conception  of  legislative  Ideas 
is  that  when  the  parts  come  together  there  is  mutual  reaction,  and 
the  resultant  of  the  whole  is  something  very  unlike  the  mere  addition 
of  the  items,  just  as  water  is  very  tmlike  oxygen  or  hydrogen ;  further, 
the  consensus  of  the  whole  impresses  a  peculiar  direction  on  the 
development  of  the  parts,  and  the  law  of  Epigenesis  necessitates  a 
serial  development,  which  may  easily  be  interpreted  as  due  to  a 
preordained  plan. 

(1)  LoTZB :  Art  Zebenskre/t,  in  Wagner* i  Handworterhuch  der  Thytiologie,  p. 
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In  a  word,  this  conception  of  Type  only  adds  a  new  name  to  the  old 
Ufficxdty,  adding  mist  to  darkness.  The  law  of  fipigenesis,  which  is 
amply  the  expression  of  the  material  process  determined  by  the 
[>olarity  of  molecules,  explains  as  much  of  the  phenomena  as  is 
explicable.  A  lost  limb  is  replaced  by  the  very  processes  and  through 
ihe  same  progressive  stages  as  those  which  originally  produced  it. 
We  have  a  demonstration  of  its  not  being  reformed  according  to  any 
[dea  or  Type  which  exists  apart  from  the  immanent  properties  of  the 
organic  molecides,  in  the  fact  that  it  is  not  reformed  at  once,  but  by 
gradual  evolution;  the  mass  of  cells  at  the  stimip  are  ceUs  of 
smbryonic  character,  cells  such  as  those  which  originally  **  crystal- 
lised **  into  muscles,  nerves,  vessels,  and  integument,  and  each  cell 
passes  through  all  its  ordinary  stages  of  development.  It  is  to  be 
remembered  that  so  intimately  dependent  is  the  resultant  on  the 
letermining  momenta  that  any  external  influence  which  disturbs 
ihe  normal  course  of  development  will  either  produce  an  anomaly, 
»r  frustrate  the  formation  of  a  new  limb  altogether.  One  of  my 
ritons  bit  off  the  leg  of  his  female  ;  ^  the  leg  which  replaced  it  was 
inch  malformed,  and  curled  over  the  back  so  as  to  be  useless ;  was 
his  according  to  the  Idea  P  I  cut  it  off,  and  examined  it ;  all  the 
ones  were  present,  but  the  humerus  was  twisted,  and  of  small  size. 
a  a  few  weeks  a  new  leg  was  developed,  and  this  leg  was  normal. 
f  tilie  Idea,  as  a  ruling  power,  determined  the  growth  of  this  third 
3g,  what  determined  the  second,  which  was  malformed  ?  Arc  we  to 
oppose  that  in  normal  growth  the  Idea  prevails,  in  abnormal  the 
lomenta  P  That  it  is  the  polarity  of  the  molecules  which  at  each 
loment  determines  the  group  those  molecules  will  assume,  is  well 
een  in  the  experiment  of  Lavalle  mentioned  by  Bronn.^  He  showed 
hat  if  when  an  octohajdral  crystal  is  forming,  an  angle  be  cut  away 
o  as  to  produce  an  artificial  surface,  a  similar  surface  is  produced 
pontaneously  on  the  corresponding  angle,  whereas  all  the  other 
jigles  are  sharply  defined.  "  Valentin,"  says  Mr.  Daiwin,  "  injured 
Jie  caudal  extremity  of  an  embryo,  and  three  days  afterwards  it 
>Toduced  rudiments  of  a  double  pelvis  and  of  double  hind  limbs. 
lunter  and  others  have  observed  lizards  with  their  tails  reproduced 
md  doubled.  When  Bonnet  divided  longitudinally  the  foot  of  the 
alamander  several  additional  digits  were  occasionally  formed."' 
WTiere  is  the  evidence  of  the  Idea  in  these  cases  P 

(1)1  had  kept  these  tritonB  four  yean  in  the  hope  that  they  would  breed ;  but  in 
ipile  oi  their  being  subjected  to  great  varieties  of  treatment,  for  months  weU  supplied 
iriUi  food,  and  for  months  reduced  almost  to  starvation,  they  never  showed  the  slightest 
sendency  to  breed ;  another  among  the  many  iUustrations  of  the  readiness  with  which 
klia  gWMiative  system  is  a£fected  even  in  very  hardy  and  not  very  impressionable 
Mrimals  Clapak^ds  observed  the  still  more  surprising  fact  that  the  Neritina  fluviatUU 
(a  river  snail)  not  only  will  not  lay  eggs,  but  will  not  even  feed  in  captivity.  He 
afttribuiss  it  to  the  stillness  of  the  water  in  the  aquarium,  so  unlike  that  of  the  running 
slieaas  in  wkiob  the  moUnsc  lives.    See  MuOer'a  AreAiv,,  1S67. 

(2)  Bkoxtn  :  MorphohgUehe  Stitdim  ub$r  41$  Gntaltttng'Oeutt/t,  1858. 

(3)  Darwcc  :  On  DomeitkaUon,  ii.  340.    In  the  Annale$  tiis  Seienees,  1862,  p.  358,  M. 
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I  repeat,  tlic  reproduction  of  lost  limbs  Is  due  to  a  process  which 
is  in  all  essential  respects  the  same  as  that  which  originally  produced 
them ;  the  genesis  of  one  group  of  cells  is  the  necessary  condition  for 
the  genesis  of  its  successor,  nor  can  this  order  be  transposed.  But — 
and  the  point  is  very  important — ^it  is  not  every  part  that  can  be 
reproduced,  nor  is  it  every  animal  that  has  reproductive  powers.  The 
worm,  or  the  mollusc,  seems  capable  of  reproducing  every  part ;  the 
crab  will  reproduce  its  claws,  but  not  its  head  or  tail ;  the  insect  will 
reproduce  no  part  (indeed  the  amputation  of  its  antennso  only  is 
fatal),  the  salamander  will  reproduce  its  leg,  the  frog  not.  In 
human  beings  a  muscle  is  said  never  to  be  reproduced;  but  this 
is  not  the  case  in  the  rare  examples  of  supplementary  fingers  and 
toes,  which  have  been  known  to  grow  again  after  amputation.  The 
explanation  of  this  diiSerence  in  the  reproductive  powers  of  different 
animals  is  usually  assigned  to  the  degree  in  which  their  orgamsms 
retain  the  embryonic  condition ;  and  this  explanation  is  made  plausible 
by  the  fact  that  the  animals  which  when  adidt  have  no  power  of 
replacing  lost  limbs,  have  the  power  when  in  the  larval  state.  But 
although  this  may  in  some  cases  be  the  true  explanation,  there  are 
many  in  which  it  fails,  as  will  be  acknowledged  after  a  survqr  of  the 
extremely  various  organisms  at  widely  different  parts  of  the  animal 
series  which  possess  the  reproductive  power.  Even  animals  in  the 
same  class,  and  at  the  same  stage  of  development,  differ  in  this  respect. 
I  do  not  attach  much  importance  to  the  fact  that  all  my  experiments 
on  marine  annelids  failed  to  furnish  evidence  of  their  power  of  repro- 
ducing lost  segments ;  because  it  is  difficult  to  keep  them  under 
conditions  similar  to  those  in  which  they  live.  But  it  is  significant 
that,  among  the  himdreds  which  have  passed  imder  my  observation, 
not  one  shoidd  have  been  foimd  with  a  head-segment  in  the  process 
of  development,  replacing  one  that  had  been  destroyed  ;  and  this  is 
all  the  more  remarkable  from  the  great  tenacity  of  life  which  the 
mutilated  segments  manifest.  Quatrefages  had  observed  portions  of 
a  worm,  after  gangrene  had  destroyed  its  head  and  several  segments, 
move  about  in  the  water  and  avoid  the  light !  ^ 

A  final  argument  to  show  that  the  reproduction  is  not  deter- 
mined by  any  ruling  Idea,  but  by  the  organic  conditions  and  the 
necessary  stages  of  evolution,  is  seen  in  the  re-appearance  of  a  tumour 
or  cancer  after  it  has  been  removed.     We  find  the  new  tissue  appear 

Malm  describes  a  fish  in  his  collection  the  tail  of  which  had  been  broken,  and  the  bone 
which  grow  out  at  the  injured  spot  had  formed  a  second  tail  with  terminal  fin. 

(1)  In  the  valuable  memoir  on  the  Anatomy  and  Fhytiology  ofth$  Kematoidt,  by  Dr. 
Charlton  Bastian,  which  appeared  in  the  Fhiioscphieal  Transactions  for  1S66,  we  read 
that  even  those  lowly- organised  worms  have  little  power  of  repair.  Speaking  of  the 
"paste  eels"  {Anguilulid<e)  he  says,  "I  may  state  as  the  result  of  many  experiment! 
with  these  that  the  x>ower  thoy  possess  of  repairing  injuries  seems  very  low.  I  hare  cut 
off  portions  of  the  posterior  extremity,  and  though  I  watched  the  animal  for  daya  after, 
could  never  recognise  any  attempt  at  repair.*'  Perhaps,  however,  the  season  may  hare 
some  influence ;  and  Dr.  Willlams's  denial  respecting  the  Naia  may  be  thna  explained. 
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with  all  the  characters  of  the  normal  tissue  of  the  gland,  then  rapidly 
assume  one  by  one  the  characters  of  the  diseased  tissue  which  had 
been  removed ;  and  the  reason  is,  that  the  regeneration  of  the  tissue 
is  accompanied  by  the  same  abnormal  conditions  which  formerly  gave 
rise  to  the  tumour :  the  directions  of  "  crystallisation  "  are  similar 
because  the  conditions  are  similar.  In  every  case  of  growth  or  re- 
growth  the  momenta  being  the  same,  the  result  must  be  the  same. 

It  seems  a  truism  to  insist  that  similarity  in  the  results  must  be 
due  to  similarity  in  the  conditions,  yet  it  is  one  which  many  theorists 
lisregard,  and  especially  do  we  need  to  bear  it  in  mind  when  arguing 
ibout  Species.  It  is  this  law  of  causation  which  may  occasionally  be 
nvoked  against  Mr.  Darwin  himself,  who  seems  to  me  inclined  to 
ittribute  resemblances  to  kinship  which  might  more  properly  be 
ittributed  to  a  community  of  conditions.  As  I  shall  in  future  papers 
lave  several  opportunities  of  discussing  this  point  in  detail,  I  will 
lere  only  touch  on  the  suggestive  topic  of  the  analogies  observed  not 
imply  among  animals  at  the  extreme  ends  of  the  scale,  but  also 
between  animals  and  plants  where  the  idea  of  a  direct  kinship  is  out 
if  the  question. 

My  very  imperfect  zoological  knowledge  will  not  allow  me  to  adduce 
i  long  array  of  instances,  but  such  an  array  will  assuredly  occur  to 
jvery  well-stored  mind,  for  I  have  been  frequently  impressed  with 
;he  occurrence  of  analogies  in  the  remotest  quarters.  It  is  enough  to 
point  to  the  many  analogies  of  Function,  more  especially  in  the  re- 
productive processes — ^to  the  existence  of  burrowers,  waders,  flyers, 
swimmers  in  various  classes — ^to  the  existence  of  predatory  mammals, 
predatory  birds,  predatory  reptiles,  predatory  insects  by  the  side  of 
herbivorous  congeners, — ^to  the  nest-building  and  incubating  fishes  ; 
emd  in  the  matter  of  Structure  the  analogies  are  even  more  illustrative 
when  we  consider  the  widely-difiused  spicula,  setae,  spines,  hooks, 
tentacles,  beaks,  feathery  forms,  nettling-organs,  poison-sacs,  luminous 
organs,  &c.,  because  these  have  the  obvious  impress  of  being  due  to  a 
community  of  substance  under  similar  conditions  rather  than  to  a 
community  of  kinship.  The  beak  of  the  tadpole,  the  cephalopod,  the 
male  salmon,  and  the  bird,  are  no  doubt  in  many  respects  unlike ; 
but  there  is  a  significant  likeness  among  them,  which  constitutes  a 
true  analogy.  I  think  there  is  such  an  analogy  between  the  air- 
bladder  of  fishes  and  the  tracheal  rudiment  which  is  foimd  in  the  gnat- 
larva  {Corethra plumwornk)}  Very  remarkable  also  is  the  resemblance 

(1)  This  beautiful  and  transparent  larva  reminds  one  in  many  respects  of  the  Pike  as 
it  poises  itself  in  the  "water  awaiting  its  prey.  It  is  enabled  to  do  so  without  the 
slightest  exertion  by  the  air-bladders  which  it  possesses  in  the  two  kidney-shaped 
rudiments  of  trachesB,  and  which  in  the  gnat  become  developed  into  the  respiratory 
apparatus.  The  resemblance  to  the  air-bladder  of  fishes  is  not  simply  that  it  serves 
a  similar  purpose  of  sustaining  the  body  in  the  water,  it  is  in  both  cases  a  rudiment 
of  the  respiratory  apparatus,  which  in  the  fish  never  becomes  developed.  Wxis- 
KAmr  calls  attention  to  an  organ  in  the  larvsd  of  certain  insects  (the  Chdieida\  which 
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of  the  avicularium,  or  "  bird's-head  process,"  on  the  polyzoon  known 
popularly  as  the  Corkscrew  Coralline  (Bugula  amcularia),  which  pre- 
sents us  in  miniature  with  a  vulture's  head — two  mandibles,  one  fixed, 
the  other  moved  by  muscles  visible  within  the  head.  No  one  can 
watch  this  organ  snapping  incessantly  without  being  reminded  of  a 
vulture,  yet  no  one  would  suppose  for  a  moment  that  the  resemblance 
has  anything  to  do  with  kinship. 

Such  cases  are  commonly  robbed  of  their  due  significance  by  being 
dismissed  as  coincidences.  But  what  determines  the  coincidence? 
If  we  assume,  as  we  are  justified  in  assuming,  that  the  possible 
directions  of  Organic  Combination  and  the  resultant  forms  are  limited, 
there  must  inevitably  occur  such  coincident  lines ;  and  the  hooks  on 
a  Climbing  Plant  will  resemble  the  hooks  on  a  Crustacean  or  the 
claws  of  a  Bird,  as  one  form  in  which  under  similar  external  forces 
the  more  solid  but  not  massive  portions  of  the  integument  tend  to 
develop.  I  am  too  imacquainted  with  the  anatomy  of  plants  to  say 
how  the  hooks  so  common  among  them  arise ;  but  from  examination  of 
the  Blackberry,  and  comparison  of  its  thorns  with  the  hooks  and 
spines  of  the  Crustacea,  I  am  led  to  infer  that  in  each  case  the  mode  of 
development  is  identical — ^namely,  the  secretion  of  chitine  from  the 
cellular  matrix  of  the  integument. 

Another  mode  of  evading  the  real  significance  of  such  resemblances 
is  to  call  them  analogies,  not  homologies.  There  is  an  advantage 
in  having  two  such  terms,  but  we  ought  to  be  very  clear  as  to  their 
meaning  and  their  point  of  separation.  Analogy  is  used  to  designate 
similarity  in  Function  with  dissimilarity  in  Structure.  The  wing  of 
an  insect,  the  wing  of  a  bird,  and  the  wing  of  a  bat,  are  called 
analogous,  but  not  homologous,  because  their  anatomical  structure  is 
dififerent:  they  are  not  constructed  out  of  corresponding  elements. 
The  foreleg  of  a  mammal,  the  wing  of  a  bird,  or  the  paddle  of  a 
whale,  are  called  homologous,  because  in  spite  of  their  diverse  uses 
they  are  constructed  out  .of  corresponding  anatomical  parts.  To  the 
anatomist  such  distinctions  are  eminently  serviceable.  But  they  have 
led  to  some  misconceptions,  because  they  are  connected  with  a  profound 
misconception  of  the  relation  between  Function  and  Organ,  which 
we  shall  have  to  consider  in  our  next  article.  Embryology  teaches 
that  the  wing  of  the  bird  and  the  paddle  of  the  whale  are  developed 
out  of  corresponding  parts,  and  that  these  are  not  like  the  parts  from 
which  the  wing  of  an  insect  or  the  flying-fish  will  be  developed ; 
nevertheless,  the  most  cursory  inspection  reveals  that  the  wing  of  a 
bird  and  the  paddle  of  a  whale  are  very  unlike  in  structure  no  less 
than  in  function,  and  that  their  diversities  in  function  correspond 

has  what  he  calls  a  tracheal  ffill,  and  which  has  this  strikiag  analogy  with  the  fiah-giU 
that  it  separateB  the  air  from  the  water,  and  not,  as  a  trachea,  direct  horn  the  atmo- 
sphere. See-  his  remarkable  memoir  Die  naehembiy&naie  Stiwickelmn^  da  Mmridrnt,  in 
Smbdi  und  KoUik^a  ZnUeM/t,  1864,  p.  223. 
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with  their  diversities  in  structure ;  whereas  the  wing  of  an  insect, 
of  a  bird,  and  of  a  bat,  are  in  fundamental  characters  very  similar ; 
and,  corresponding  with  such  similarities,  there  are  similarities  in 
function.  In  fact,  both  Analogy  and  Homology  imply  that  amid  a 
diversity  of  momenta,  expressed  in  the  variety  of  the  results,  there 
are  certain  momenta  in  common,  which  are  expressed  in  the  resem- 
blance of  the  residts.  Thus,  to  take  an  extreme  case,  the  suffocation 
which  residts  from  drowning  and  that  which  results  from  breathing 
an  atmosphere  deprived  of  its  oxygen,  are  phenomena  very  different 
in  many  of  their  conditions ;  but  that  essential  point  which  consti- 
tutes the  analogy  is  the  same  in  both,  namely,  the  prevention  of  the 
exit  of  carbonic  acid  from  the  blood.  Dr.  Paris,  in  his  ''  Pharma- 
cologia,"  observes  that  an  extensive  list  of  animal  substances  have 
been  discarded  from  the  Materia  Medica  since  it  has  been  known  that 
their  properties  are  due  to  the  same  principle — i.e.y  gelatine,  albumen, 
carbonate  of  lime,  &c. ;  and  again  that  every  animal  substance  con- 
taining nitrogen  yields  ammonia.  Such  discoveries  have  banished 
earthworms,  vipers  skinned  and  deprived  of  their  entrails,  human 
skulls,  dried  blood,  elk's  hoof,  urine  of  a  child,  &c.  Thus  amid  a 
variety  of  substances  producing  similarity  of  effects  there  was  detected 
one  element  common  to  them  all,  and  it  was  this  which  produced 
the  effect  similar  in  aU.  It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  when- 
ever an  analogy  occurs  it  is  foimded  on  a  corresponditig  similarity  in 
the  momenta ;  and  that  the  wings  of  an  insect,  a  bird,  and  a  bat, 
although  variously  formed,  and  therefore  not  homologous,  are  also 
similarly  formed,  and  therefore  analogous,  the  analogy  both  of 
structure  and  function  being  due  to,  and  limited  by,  the  amount  of 
resemblance ;  for  in  truth,  although  we  say  that  the  flight  of  an 
inaect,  a  bird,  and  a  bat  is  ''  the  same  thing,"  this  is  very  loose  speech, 
and  very  misleading.  The  flight  is  different  in  each  case,  the  weight 
to  be  moved,  the  rapidity  with  which  it  is  moved,  the  precision  of 
the  movements,  the  endurance  of  the  movements,  all  differ,  all  depend 
on  differences  in  the  mechanism ;  on  the  other  hand,  they  agree  in 
being  methods  by  which  the  force  of  gravity  lb  overcome,  and  the 
body  propelled  through  the  air  by  a  rapidly-moving  instrument ;  and 
for  this  the  conditions  require  a  light  organ  capable  of  pressing  on  a 
large  surface,  and  moved  by  powerful  muscles :  whether  it  be  formed 
of  feathers  or  membrane  the  physical  residt  will  be  similar. 

I  shall  have  hereafter  to  recall  this  point  in  discussing  whether  the 
analogies  of  organisms  imply  a  conmiunity  of  kinship,  or,  as  I  main- 
tain, simply  a  community  in  organic  laws.  Homologies  may  be  thought 
more  decisively  to  point  to  kinship,  and  very  often  they  do  so  beyond 
a  doubt ;  but  we  shall  see  how  impossible  it  is  to  draw  the  line  between 
homologies  and  analogies  in  manycases;  and  shall  be  compelled  to  recur 
to  the  more  general  statement  that  similarity  in  the  conditions  neces- 
sarily produces  similarity  in  the  results.     This  view  is,  howevw,  too 
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divergent  from  the  one  current  among  biologists  to  be  accepted 
without  some  preliminary  explanation,  and  I  must  ask  the  reader  to 
suspend  his  judgment  until  the  grounds  have  been  laid  open  to  him. 
He  is  requested  not  to  suppose  that  by  "conditions"  are  meant  the 
external  conditions  only,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  organism :  "  the  con- 
ditions "  fhvolve  the  whole  of  the  causes  converging  to  a  given  result. 
When  we  see  an  annelid  and  a  vertebrate  resembling  each  other 
in  some  special  point  which  is  not  common  either  to  their  classes  or 
to  any  intermediate  classes — as  when  we  see  the  woodlouse  (Oniscm) 
and  the  hedgehog  defend  themselves  in  the  same  strange  way  by 
rolling  up  into  a  ball — we  cannot  interpret  this  as  a  trace  of  distant 
kinship.  When  we  see  a  breed  of  pigeons  and  a  breed  of  canaries 
turning  sunmiersaidts,  and  one  of  the  Bear  family  (Ratel)  given  to 
the  same  singular  habit,  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  this  is  in  each 
case  inherited  from  a  common  progenitor.  When  we  see  one 
savage  race  tipping  arrows  with  iron,  and  another,  ignorant 
of  iron,  using  poison,  there  is  a  community  of  object  effected  by 
diversity  of  means,  but  the  analogy  does  not  necessarily  imply 
any  closer  connection  between  the  two  races  than  the  fact  that 
men  with  similar  faculties  and  similar  wants  find  out  similar 
methods  of  supplying  their  wants.  Even  those  who  admit  that  the 
human  race  is  one  family,  and  that  the  various  peoples  carried  with 
them  a  common  fund  of  knowledge  when  they  separated  from  the 
parent  stock,  may  still  point  to  a  variety  of  new  inventions  and  new 
social  developments  which  occurred  quite  independently  of  each 
other,  yet  are  strikingly  alike.  Their  resemblance  will  be  due  to 
resemblance  in  the  conditions.  The  existence,  for  example,  of  a 
religious  worship,  or  a  social  institution,  in  two  nations  widely 
separated  both  in  time  and  space,  and  imder  great  historical  diver- 
fiities,  is  no  absolute  proof  that  these  two  nations  are  from  the  same 
stock,  and  that  the  ideas  have  the  same  parentage.  It  may  be 
so ;  it  may  be  otherwise.  It  may  be  an  analogy  no  more  implying 
kinship  than  the  fac't  of  ants  making  slaves  of  other  ants  (and  these 
the  black  ants !)  implies  a  kinship  with  men.  Given  an  organisation 
which  in  the  two  nations  is  alike,  and  a  history  which  is  in  certain 
characteristics  analogous,  there  must  inevitably  residt  religious  and 
social  institutions  having  a  corresponding  resemblance.  I  do  not 
wish  to  imply  that  the  researches  of  philologists  and  ethnologists  are 
misdirected,  or  that  their  conclusions  respecting  the  kinship  of  man- 
kind are  to  be  rejected ;  I  only  urge  the  consideration  that  perhaps 
too  much  stress  is  laid  on  community  of  blood,  and  not  enough  on 
commimity  of  conditions.  And  here,  again,  this  phrase  reminds  me 
that  until  certain  principles  of  Biology  have  been  agreed  upon, 
nothing  but  misconception  of  my  position  can  be  expected.  In  the 
next  paper  some  attempt  will  be  made  to  expound  these  principles 
and  apply  them.  George  Henry  Lewes. 


MASSIMO  D'AZEGLIO. 

In  the  two  volumes  which  his  young  countryman,  Count  Maffei,  has 
just  brought  out  in  marvellously  correct  and  idiomatic  English,  we 
have  D'Azeglio's  experiences,  from  the  earliest  reminiscences  of  his 
childhood  up  to  the  very  period  in  which  his  political  career  may  be 
said  to  have  begun.  "With  respect  to  his  exploits  as  a  patriotic  warrior 
and  statesman,  we  are  dependent  on  such  information  as  his  editor 
and  translator  has  supplied  us,  both  in  the  notes  and  in  an  excellent 
introduction.  That  is  the  history  of  D'Azeglio's  life,  and  it  is  easily 
to  be  made  out  of  the  pages  of  recent  Italian  annals ;  but,  in  these 
volumes,  we  have  the  romance  of  that  life,  the  romance  of  the  whole 
life ;  we  have  the  inmost  soul  of  the  man,  its  aspirations  no  less  than 
its  regrets,  the  revelation  of  the  motives  which  influenced  action  or 
which  determined  inaction, — a  full  confession  of  what  was  done  and 
what  was  left  undone,  the  thought  everywhere  given  as  complement 
to  the  deed. 

The  book  of  memoirs  was  undertaken  when  the  writer  was  sixty- 
five  years  old ;  when  he  felt  that  he  had  done  with  existence,  and 
what  was  left  to  him  was  a  period  of  blank  retirement — a  foretaste 
of  the  grave.  The  compte  rendu  is  final ;  it  gives  the  last  results 
and  conclusions  beyond  any  chance  of  revision — the  writer's  con- 
victions, as  it  were,  stiffened  in  death.  D'Azeglio  died  in  January, 
1866.  He  was  far  in  his  last  days  from  foreseeing  the  portentous 
vicissitudes  by  which,  only  six  months  later,  the  coping-stone  was 
laid  on  that  edifice  of  Italian  nationality,  at  the  foundation  of  which 
he  had  himself  so  powerfully  laboured.  D'Azeglio  could  not  have 
foretold  Sadowa ;  he  had  not  preconceived  Solferino.  Indeed,  those 
two  battles  fought  by  foreigners  to  rid  Italy  of  the  presence  of 
foreigners  were  not  merely  out  of  his  reckonings ;  they  were  also 
out  of  his  wishes.  His  motto  was  that  of  Charles  Albert,  and  of 
1848,  "  Italy  shall  manage  for  herself."  Revolution,  in  his  conceit, 
should  be  the  result  of  regeneration ;  the  change  should  be  moral 
and  socuil  no  less  than  political.  The  Italians  should  first  have 
aspired  to  be  men.  That  being  accomplished,  the  whole  world  could 
not  have  prevented  their  being  freemen.  That  not  being  accom- 
plished, the  whole  world  could  not  have  made  them  more  than 
freedmen.  Therein,  we  believe,  is  the  key  to  D'Azeglio's  mind,  and 
to  the  book  which  is  its  immediate  emanation.  Italy  and  fortune, 
in  his  estimation,  had  achieved  wonders.  They  had  conquered  their 
king  and  dynasty ;  they  had  blotted  out  Parma,  Modena,  Tuscany, 
and   Naples;    they  had  beggared  the  Pope;   they  had — two-and- 
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twenty  millions  of  them — proclaimed  Italy  "one  and  indivisible;" 
they  had  accomplished  what  seemed  to  him  impossible,  what  hardly 
appeared  to  him  desirable.     Only  what  victory  had  they  achieved 
over  themselves  P    What  had  they  done  towards  what  he  deemed  so 
easy,  towards  what  he  had  so  long  urged  and  would  have  enforced, 
towards  the  rehabilitation  of  their  moral  character  P    That  was  the 
question  he  put  to  himself  and  to  them ;  a  question  that  remains  to 
be  answered.     Had  even  D'Azeglio  not  died  in  sight  of  the  land  of 
promise,  had  he  lived  to  see  the  last  Austrian  driven  from  the  Qaa- 
drilateral,  the  burden  of  his  song  would  still  have  been  the  same. 
The  Italians  might  have  Venice  as  they  had  had  Milan.     They  could 
get  Rome  as  they  had  got  Yenice.     But  what  had  they  done,  what 
were  they  doing,  to  put  themselves  into  such  a  position  as  to  feel 
sure  that  what  the  foreigner  had  given,  the  foreigner  could  never 
take  away  P     What  proofs  had  they  given,  or  were  they  giving,  of 
their  aptitude  for  self-defence  or  self-government  P 

It  was  with  a  view  to  inculcate  upon  his  countrymen  the  necessity 
of  a  moral  revolution  that  D'Azeglio  laid  before  them  the  narrative 
of  that  change  that  had  been  wrought  upon  himself,  for  he  also  had 
been  one  of  them ;  and  no  sermon,  he  conceived,  could  be  more 
efficacious  than  the  example  of  the  reclaimed  sinner.  Could  every 
Italian  be  made  into  a  D'Azeglio,  he  reasoned — most  unconsciously, 
for  nothing  was  more  alien  from  his  nature  than  the  slightest 
shadow  of  pharisaic  pride — Italy  might  hope  to  secure  by  valour 
what  had  been  bestowed  upon  her  by  fortune. 

Bom  with  the  very  dawn  of  the  present  century,  Massimo 
D'Azeglio  constituted  a  connecting  link  between  Old  and  New 
Italy.  Brought  up  in  a  society  in  which  the  word  Frenchman 
was  synonymous  with  liberal,  and  that  of  Austrian  with  conservative,^^ 
he  belonged  to  a  family  distinguished  for  its  heroic  loyalty  to  the^3^  j 
House  of  Savoy,  and  was  the  son  of  a  nobleman  who  had  devotedlE^ 
himself  to  the  service  of  his  native  princes,  and  had  been  involved  iiim  ■■ 
their  ruin.  But,  although  the  young  Massimo  grew  up  among  ihifleai  ^ 
reactionary  party  at  a  time  in  which  their  fidelity  and  8uffering^»^ 
entitled  them  to  respect  and  sympathy,  although  he  had  before  hii 
the  example  of  the  exceptionally  high  character  of  his  father,  he  wi 
not  slow  in  perceiving  the  hopeless  rottenness  of  that  decrepit  society  ^ 
and  when,  upon  its  recovering  its  ascendency,  nothing  would  hai 
been  easier  for  him  than  to  share  its  honours  and  privil^es,  he  gavi 
himself  no  rest  till  he  had  broken  with  his  caste  at  onoe  and 
ever;  and,  strongly  attached  as  he  was  to  his  family,  and  not 
stranger  to  the  worst  dissipations  which  constituted  high  life  in  tli 
Piedmontese  capital  for  a  few  years  after  the  restoration,  he  foun< 
courage  in  his  heart  to  begin  life  again,  upon  that  ground  of  adf^ 
dependence  which  alone,  as  he  fancied,  could  entitle  him  to  sdf- 
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x^spect ;  he  turned  his  back  upon  home  and  country,  and  removed 
*^o  Home,  aknost  penniless,  with  a  settled  determination  to  earn  his 
Inread  as  a  landscape-painter. 

As  he  Yoluntarilj  stepped  down  among  the  lower  ranks  of  society, 

^with  a  heart  warming  to  the  sons  of  toil  whose  fellowship  he  had 

<x)nrted,  he  soon  perceived,  however,  that  there  was  in  that  unfortu- 

oiate  Italy  of   his    "in  the  lowest  deep  a  lower  deep,"  that  the 

.mtmosphere  of  Home  was  a  himdred  times  more  corrupt  than  that  of 

'TTarin,  and  that  the  lower  strata  of  both  were  by  no  means  less 

onephitic  than  the  upper  ones.     His  first  feeling  was  "despair  at 

Ibeing  a  noble ; "  his  second,  "  shame  at  being  an  Italian."   The  sight 

-of  the  English  in  Bome  was  particularly  galling  to  him,  and  for  a 

,good  reason.     "Their  cold  bearing,  the  quiet  self-possessed  pride 

written  on  their  faces,"  he  says,  "  all  seembd  invented  on  purpose  to 

mortify  me,  to  make  me  feel  my  inferiority,  to  give  me  to  understand 

that  when  a  country  has  for  centuries  belonged  to  whoever  chose  to 

take  possession  of  it,  a  native  of  that  coimtry  may  be  tolerated  by 

foreigners,  but  as  to  being  on  terms  of  equality  with  them — never.'* 

Nothing  could  be  more  salutary  than  "  this  sense  of  humiliation, 

which,"  as  he  soon  adds,  "  kept  him  sad  company  almost  through 

life,"  and  which  strangely  contrasted  with  the  conceit  of  Gioberti, 

who  wrote  a  book  to  vindicate  for  his  countrymen  the  first  rank 

among  nations,  or  that  of  Mazzini,  who  was  sure  that  Italy  has 

twice  ruled  the  world,  and  that  her  turn  coidd  not  fail  to  come  for 

the  third  time. 

Strong  and  active  as  this  instinct  of  the  necessity  for  his  own 
regeneration  and  that  of  his  coimtry  at  all  times  was  in  the  depth 
of  D'Azeglio's  heart,  it  did  not  prevent  him  from  keeping  up  a 
genial,    sympathetic   appearance,  which   gained  him   easy    admit- 
tance   into  every  rank  of    society,   and    insured    his    popularity 
wherever  he  appeared.     There  was  nothing  in  the  least  stem  or 
forbidding  in  his  austerity.     With  a  handsome  countenance,  a  com- 
manding person,  a  consimamate  blandness  and  courtesy  of  address, 
ho  combined  a  readiness  of  himiour,  dry  and  caustic,  which  to  a  great 
•extent  enabled  him  not  only  to  touch  pitch  without  too  much  defiling 
himself,  but  even  without  altogether  dissembling  his  disgust  at  the 
•contact.     He  was  in  the  world,  yet  not  of  it.     Nothing  can  be  more 
repulsive,  yet  nothing  more  amusing,  than  the  candour  and  simplicity 
-with  which  he  paints  the  interior  of  that  shocking  Boman  society. 
There  was  nothing  in  it  that  he  could  believe  in,  revere,  or  love; 
nothing  in  its  religious,  political,  or  domestic  relations  in  which  his 
upright  mind  could  seek  a  refuge  against  utter  desolation ;  but  he 
liad  another  world  of  his  own,  a  world  of  thought  and  work,  into 
ivhich  he  coidd  withdraw  at  his  pleasure ;  he  had  his  own  sense  of 
right,  his  hidden  purpose,  which  not  only  bade  him  not  to  give  in 
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to  evil,  but  even  to  turn  his  knowledge  of  evil  into  a  means  of 
eventually  grappling  with  it. 

It  was  only  upon  quitting  Eome,  however,  after  spending  the  ten 
best  years  of  his  life  between  the  toils  of  the  apprenticeship  of  his 
art  and  the  follies  of  his  attachment  to  an  unworthy  object — it  was 
only  upon  returning  to  his  northern  latitudes  of  Turin  and  Milan 
that  he  seemed  to  become  aware  that  he  had  a  mission,  and  dedicated 
himself  in  all  earnestness  to  its  fulfilment.  At  Milan  he  made  him- 
self known  as  a  novel-writer  no  less  than  as  a  landscape-painter ;  and 
both  in  his  pictures  and  in  his  books  he  gave  people  to  understand 
that  he  had  a  meaning.  His  intent  was  to  revolutionise  Ita^  ;  but 
it  was  a  revolution  which  every  Italian  shoidd  begin  with  himself. 
By  deep  thought  and  hard  work  he  had  himself  effected  his  own 
redemption.  Whoever  would  in  the  same  manner  labour  at  his  own 
regeneration  was  sure,  in  his  opinion,  to  contribute  to  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  coimtry.  It  was  not  true,  he  contended,  that  no  scope 
was  left  for  action  in  an  enslaved  community;  not  true  that  any 
government  could  degrade  a  people  beyond  the  point  to  which  the 
people  themselves  consented  to  their  own  degradation ;  not  true  that 
any  tyranny  had  power  to  kill  the  soid. 

D'Azeglio  settled  at  Milan  in  the  very  seat  of  Austrian  domination. 
He  took  the  bull  by  the  horns ;  he  wrote  patriotic  novels ;  he  painted 
patriotic  pictures;  he  went  with  his  manuscripts  and  canvases  up 
to  the  police.  He  knocked  at  the  censor's  door;  applied  for  per- 
mission to  publish  and  exhibit.  Books  and  paintings  were  ''  destined 
to  rouse  the  Italians  against  the  foreigner ;"  yet  the  imprimatur  was 
given  for  the  novels,  and  the  halls  of  the  Brera  made  room  for  the 
pictures.  D'Azeglio  himself  never  was  fully  aware  of  the  momentous 
victory  that  had  been  achieved.  Henceforth,  it  was  imderstood, 
opinion,  within  legal  limits,  was  emancipated  in  Italy.  It  became 
clear  that  the  Italians'  own  pusillanimity  had  stood  in  the  way  of 
free  utterance  far  mpre  than  all  the  rigour  of  Austrian  censorship. 
"  You  are  not  allowed  to  speak  out,  you  say  P"  D'Azeglio  seemed  to 
ask.  "  Are  you  sure  that  you  have  ever  tried  P  Speak  out,  all  of  you, 
at  once,  as  I  do;  surely  Austria  has  not  hangmen,  she  has  not 
dungeons,  enough  to  silence  you  all." 

The  effect  of  the  publication  of  "Ettore  Fieramosca"  and  of 
'*  Niccol6  de'  Lapi "  was  tantamount  to  the  gain  of  a  great  pitched 
battle  over  the  Austrians.  The  Italians  felt  that  an  immense 
advantage  had  been  secured ;  but  they  were  also  aware  that  it  had 
been  obtained  on  one  condition — that  patriotism  shoidd  henceforth 
only  take  the  field  with  fair  weapons  and  with  an  open  countenance. 
D'Azeglio  seemed  to  have  taken  the  hint  from  that  honest  motm- 
taineer,  who,  being  sent  to  explore  the  nakedness  of  a  neighbouring 
territory,  entered  the  enemy's  camp  in  full  daylight,  and  with  a 
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jreat  flouiiBh  of  trumpets,  aDnouncing  himself  as  ''  Der  Spion  Yon 
JrL"  Agreeably  to  tlie  principles  of  the  new  school  which  he  foimded 
Q  Milan,  there  was  to  be  an  end  at  once  and  for  ever  of  the  tenebrous 
rork  of  subterranean  Italy ;  a  hearty  detestation  of  that  perverse 
Loctrine  that  "the  end  justified  the  means,"  which  the  Carbonari 
nd  Young  Italy  sects  had  borrowed  from  the  abhorred  Jesuits.  The 
onspiracy  was  henceforth  to  be  nobody's  secret.  People  should 
ook  the  Austrians  hUl  in  the  face,  and  give  them  plainly  to  under- 
tand  that  Italy  would  be  sure  to  give  them  notice  to  quit  as  soon 
\a  she  could  muster  up  strength  commensurate  with  her  goodwill. 

In  order  to  gather  up  this  needful  strength,  it  was  necessary  to 
mlist  the  forces  of  the  nation  without  too  nice  a  discrimination  of 
parties.  The  aim  of  all  sects,  as  it  is  in  their  nature,  had  been 
lelection,  therefore  division.  D'Azeglio's  impulse  was  towards 
reconciliation.  Free  to  every  Itab'an  to  lend  a  hand  to  Italy,  even 
to  "that  old  traitor,"  Charles  Albert,  even  to  "that  arch-enemy," 
the  Pope.  The  writings  of  Gioberti  and  the  words  of  D'Azeglio 
were  in  perfect  imison  in  that  respect : — "  Are  not  priests  and  monks, 
cardinals  and  princes — all  of  them — men  and  brethren?  Austria 
done  is  against  us ;  whoever  is  not  with  Austria  is  with  us."  Never 
wdLS  Italian  patriotism  more  efficiently  drawn  up  into  one  vast  camp 
than  at  this  juncture.  Never  was  the  fusion  of  parties  more  complete 
Dr  sincere.  After  preparing  the  ground  by  the  word,  D'Azeglio 
Brent  about  strewing  the  seed  by  actual  work.  In  the  autumn  of 
1845,  he  undertook  a  "political  tour."  Its  results  were  an  alliance 
between  the  patriots  of  central  Italy  and  Charles  Albert  of  Sardinia. 
In  the  summer  of  the  following  year,  Pius  IX.  came  to  the  Pontificate- 
In  the  spring  of  the  next,  again.  Piedmont,  Rome,  Naples,  and  the 
minor  States — people  and  governments — took  the  cross  for  the 
liberation  of  Lombardy. 

Italy,  it  is  well  known,  made  sad  work  of  that  crusade.  But  that 
was,  nevertheless,  the  only  instance  in  which  that  country  took  the 
Geld  single-handed  and  with  one  mind.  D'Azeglio,  staunch  to 
bis  principles,  stood  up  among  the  foremost  ranks  of  the  patriot 
combatants.  One  of  the  very  first  shots  laid  him  low,  and  deprived 
iiim,  in  good  time  for  him,  of  any  share  in  those  events  by  which  a 
noyement  which  had  begun  under  such  glorious  auspices  ended  in 
lie  most  glaring  confusion  and  shame. 

After  the  disaster  of  Novara,  D'Azeglio  found  himself  by  the  side 
>f  Victor  Emmanuel,  his  good  angel  no  less  than  his  prime  minister. 
[taly  was  lost  for  the  moment.  D'Azeglio  considered  how  he  could 
iave  Piedmont — save  her  not  from  foreign  outrage,  but  from  her 
>wn  madness.  He  forced  a  peace  upon  a  country  that  could  not 
nake  war ;  he  gave  that  country  freedom  in  return  for  peace.  He 
iron  for  the  king  that  title  of  "  honest  man "  which  could  not  be 
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denied  to  tlie  minister ;  and  when  senseless  opponents  taunted  him 
with  inaction,  and  asked  him  "what  he  had  been  doing P"  he 
answered  that  "he  had  been  living;"  and  with  the  Austrians  at 
Milan,  the  French  in  Home,  the  coup  d'etat  in  Paris,  and  reaction 
rampant  all  over  the  Continent,  the  mere  fact  that  little  constitutional 
Piedmont  had  managed  for  three  years  to  keep  soid  and  body 
together  could  indeed  be  boasteii  of  as  no  inconsiderable  achievement. 
However,  stirring  times  were  not  in  the  long  run  suited  to  D'Azeglio's 
eminently  artistic  habits ;  and,  after  a  three  years*  premiership,  he 
made  room  for  the  more  aspiring  Cavour. 

Count  Maffei,  in  his  introduction,  has  sketched  the  characters  of 
those  two  statesmen  with  considerable  skill,  and  pointed  to  the 
*' abyss"  which  parted  one  from  the  other.  "D'Azeglio,"  he  says, 
"  belonged  to  the  past,  Cavour  to  the  new  generation.  The  one  had 
prepared  the  movement,  the  other  carried  it  into  execution."  He 
adds  that  "  poor  D'Azeglio  was  tired,  suffering  from  his  badly  healed 
wound,  and  that  a  sort  of  moral  lassitude  began  to  pervade  him." 
D'Azeglio  himself  declared  ^^  qxCil  n'^tait  pas  divor^  d^ambition,  et 
quHl  vHen  pouvait  plus  pht/siquement"  His  rival,  on  the  contrary, 
if  we  accept  Count  Maffei's  estimate,  "was  ambition  and  energy 
incarnate."  Even  in  a  subordinate  capacity,  his  activity  was  so 
strongly  felt  in  the  cabinet,  that  D'Azeglio  used  to  say  of  him, 
"  With  this  little  man  at  my  side,  I  am  like  Louis  Philippe :  I  reign, 
but  do  not  govern." 

The  abyss  which  separated  the  two  great  men,  however,  was  owing 
to  something  besides  difference  of  age  and  temperament.  D'Azeglio 
was  a  man  of  uncompromising  uprightness,  the  soul  of  honour  even 
amid  the  worst  errors  and  follies  of  his  youth.  He  would  not  aid  a 
fair  cause  by  foul  means.  He  was  a  statesman  as  he  had  been  a 
patriot,  a  diplomatist  as  he  had  been  a  conspirator — "  all  fair  and 
above-board."  Cavour  looked  to  the  end,  and  troubled  himself  little 
about  the  means.  To  do  nothing  was  to  him  the  only  wrong-doing ; 
not  to  succeed  was  the  only  crime.  Already,  in  1852,  the  two 
friends  split,  upon  Cavour  "  ratting  "  from  the  Right,  to  which  both 
belonged,  and  going  over  to  Eattazzi — that  evil  genius  of  Italy,  from 
N ovara  to  Villafranca,  from  Aspromonte  to  Mentana.  On  the  occur- 
rence of  that  coalition,  or  contiubio,  as  it  was  called,  D'Azeglio 
resigned  his  office,  without,  however,  at  any  time  going  over  to  the 
opposition.  He  was  not  only  the  most  loyal  of  retired  ministers,  but 
the  most  amenable  to  the  views  and  purposes  of  his  successor.  In 
1854  he  thought  a  Crimean  campaign  rather  too  bold  a  card  for  half- 
bankrupt  Piedmont  to  play.  In  1859  he  had  less  faith  in  the  results 
of  the  Plombieres  engagements  than  he  who  had  just  come  back  from 
that  interview.  In  both  instances,  however,  D'Azeglio  found  his 
rival's  arguments  unanswerable ;  he  was  won  over  to  his  policy,  and 
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lent  it  no  inconsiderable  support.  ''He  hesitated  no  longer,  and 
enlisted  himself  among  the  Cavourini."  He  gave  Oavour  full  credit 
for  that  vastness  of  comprehension,  for  that  soundness  of  judgment; 
aboTe  all  things,  for  that  promptness  of  action,  of  which  he,  the  artist 
and  novelist,  found  himself  no  longer  capable.  For  all  that,  how- 
ever, D'Azeglio  could  not  persuade  himself  that ''  honesty  should 
not  at  all  times  be  the  best  policy."  He  saw  Cavour  putting  no  end 
to  his  official  lies,  when  he  deemed  it  expedient  to  reassure  the 
SaToyards  against  the  reports  of  their  contemplated  annexation  to 
Prance.  He  saw  him  using  Boncompagni,  a  diplomatic  agent,  in  all 
lie  dirty  work  of  a  conspiracy  Against  the  government  to  which  he 
ras  accredited.  He  saw  him  sending  his  fleet  after  Garibaldi  with 
ipen  instructions  to  thwart  the  adventurer's  expedition,  and  secret 
irders  "  to  be  too  late  to  oppose  his  landing."  D'Azeglio  could  not 
"econcile  himself  to  a  course  which  ''  he  could  not  consider  quite 
lonourable,"  and  which  he  did  not,  therefore,  look  upon  as  wise. 
D'Azeglio  was  no  friend  to  the  King  of  Naples,  to  the  Grand  Duke 
^f  Tuscany,  to  any  of  the  Italian  princes ;  but  even  against  them  he 
lid  not  think  that  double  dealing  and  treachery  could  be  justified. 
"  God  in  his  goodness,"  he  tells  us,  "  had  planted  in  his  heart  a  love 
of  righteousness,  and  a  hatred  of  injustice  and  deceit.  He  had 
always  hated  those  evils,  no  matter  who  was  to  profit  or  to  be  injured 
by  them.  He  hated  them  if  they  profited  his  enemies ;  he  hated 
them  if  they  profited  his  friends,  if  they  profited  himself.  He  would 
still  loathe  them  if  they  were  profitable  to  the  persons  most  dear  to 
him  in  the  world,  or  even  if  they  forwarded  the  fulfilment  of  his 
most  ardent  yearning  to  see  Italy  really  reconstituted." 

And  not  only  did  he  think  that  no  evil  should  be  done  that  evil 
should  come  of  it ;  he  deemed  it  impossible  that  real  good  should 
come  of  evil.  It  might  be  very  well  for  Cavour  to  attempt  to  out- 
wit Napoleon;  but  the  fox  should  not  forget  that  the  lion's  last 
argument  against  craft  is  force.  Cavour  managed  the  annexation 
of  Romagna  and  Tuscany  ;  but,  to  say  nothing  of  his  loss  of  Savoy 
and  Nice,  he  forfeited,  for  himself  and  his  countrymen,  that  self- 
respect  upon  which  alone  independence  should  be  based.  And,  after 
all,  it  was  with  the  end  itself,  no  less  than  with  the  means,  that 
D'Azeglio  felt  disposed  to  quarrel.  The  aim  of  all  his  endeavours 
had  been  the  independence  of  Italy ;  but  it  was  doubtful  in  his  mind 
whether  that  object  had  been  secured  by  unity;  it  was  doubtful 
whether  the  south  was  rather  a  source  of  strength  than  of  weakness 
to  the  north.  D'Azeglio's  aim  was  merely  union,  not  unity ;  his 
plan  was  a  federation ;  his  ideas  had  not  travelled  far  beyond  the 
combination  of  1848.  His  cry  was  still,  "  Long  live  Italy,  and  peace 
to  all  Italians !  "  An  Italy  to  be  won  by  all  Italians,  for  all 
Italians;  a  country  to  be  conquered  by  unaided  national  efforts. 
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Cavour's  achievements  upset  all  D'Azeglio's  calculations;  they 
brought  bewilderment  into  his  mind,  but  no  conviction.  The 
question  was  for  him  not  how  soon  the  national  edifice  could  be 
raised,  but  how  long  it  would  endure.  It  was  by  French,  not  by 
Italian  arms  that  Solferino  had  been  fought ;  it  was  by  French  con- 
nivance, more  than  by  Italian  contrivance,  that  Gastelfidardo  had 
been  won.  It  was  only  on  French  sufferance  that  Italy  existed ; 
and  to  secure  French  indulgence  to  what  degrading  stratagems  had 
she  not  to  resort,  to  what  galling  humiliations  had  she  not  to 
submit  P  Two-and- twenty  millions  of  Italians  had  been  made  into  a 
nation ;  two  hundred  thousand  of  them  had  been  mustered  into  an 
army  ;  but  Austria  was  still  unbroken  in  the  heart  of  the  country ; 
and  to  drive  her  from  her  fortresses  how  many  of  those  two  hundred 
thousand  soldiers,  how  many  of  those  twenty- two  millions  of  people, 
could  be  counted  as  men  P  Cavour  died  in  1861.  He  was  followed 
by  men  who  fancied  they  inherited  his  genius  because  they  emulated 
his  cunning ;  who  were  a  match  for  his  un scrupulousness,  but  who 
knew  nothing  of  his  daring.  Cavour  ended  with  the  assertion  on 
his  dying  lips  that  "  Italy  was  made ; "  but  it  appeared  to 
D'Azeglio  that  it  was  "all  to  make."  It  was  still  all  to 
make  when  his  own  hour  struck  in  January,  1866 ;  and  it 
might  still  seem  to  him  all  to  make  at  the  present  day ;  for 
what  was,  six  months  later,  taken  from  the  foreigner  was  due 
to  foreign  hands,  and  there  is  as  yet  no  surety  that  those  who 
have  given  may  not  at  their  own  pleasure  take  away.  No 
wonder  if  disenchantments  and  causes  of  alarm  saddened  the 
good  patriot  at  the  close  of  his  life,  as  he  sought  a  refuge  against 
gloomy  thoughts  in  his  smiling  solitude  of  Cannero,  on  Lake  Mag- 
giore.  No  wonder,  if  "  his  very  appearance,"  as  Count  Maffei  de- 
scribes it,  "  was  a  living  image  of  the  weariness  of  his  mind  after  the 
many  trials  he  had  gone  through."  No  wonder,  if  a  "  settled  sadness 
was  blended  with  the  soft  and  simple  expression  of  courtesy  on  that 
noble  countenance,  conveying  proofs  of  his  imihense  solicitude  for  the 
prospects  of  his  beloved  country."  His  fixed  idea  was  the  regenera- 
tion of  the  national  character,  and  what  progress  had  been  made  in 
that  direction  since  fortune  and  cunning  had  achieved  for  Italy  what 
D'Azeglio  thought  should  and  coidd  only  be  due  to  valour  and 
genius  P  D'Azeglio  did  not,  luckily  for  him,  live  to  see  how  indif- 
ferently the  Italians  fought  at  Custozza  and  Lissa ;  but  he  had 
sufilcient  experience  of  the  political  and  military  organisation  of  the 
new  kingdom  to  feel  sure  that  disorder  must  infallibly  lead  to  dis- 
grace. And,  unfortunately,  it  was  not  merely  as  fighting-men  that 
the  Italians  proved  unequal  to  the  splendid  position  which  the  caprice 
of  France  and  the  self-interest  of  Prussia  had  so  marvellously  made 
for  them.    In  every  branch  of  administration,  in  parliamentary  work. 
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in  the  management  of  all  home  and  foreign  business,  their  incapacity 
showed  itself  with  equally  glaring  evidence.  Truly  a  government  is 
not  to  be  built  up  or  a  nation  made  in  a  day  ;  and  the  Italians  could 
not  be  expected  to  have  got  up  their  statecraft  by  intuition.  What 
D'Azeglio  complained  of  was  the  utter  deadness  of  their  sense  of 
right  and  wrong ;  the  futility  of  their  attempts  to  establish  liberty  on 
any  other  basis  than  that  of  morality,  their  proneness  to  persevere  in 
their  old  way  of  duplicity  and  chicanery ;  their  incapacity  for  true 
devotion  and  self-sacrifice.  D'Azeglio  remembered  enough  of  old 
Italy  to  feel  sure  that,  with  all  its  narrowness  and  bigotry,  it  had 
virtues  of  which  the  very  traces  were  lost  in  the  new  community. 
He  lamented  that  the  cause  of  freedom  should  not  call  forth  such 
instances  of  chivalrous  loyalty  as  were  exhibited  in  support  even  of 
khe  worst  form  of  despotism  ;  he  regretted  that  the  new  school  of 
patriots  should  show  so  great  a  falling  off  from  that  to  which  those 
)f  his  own  generation  belonged — such  men  as  his  brother  Robert, 
Jesare  Balbo,  Giacinto  Collegno,  and  the  whole  of  that  noble  army 
>f  martyrs.  At  the  time  of  the  political  movement  of  1821  in  Pied- 
raont,  D'Azeglio's  father,  who,  ho  tells  us,  although  no  supporter  of 
blind  absolutism,  was  an  enemy  to  revolutionary  changes,  old  as  he 
was,  put  on  his  uniform,  and  hastened  to  join  the  king  at  the  palace, 
where  many  of  the  nobles,  chiefly  old  men  who  had  long  been  on  the 
retired  list,  had  already  assembled.  D'Azeglio's  mother  had  been  ill 
in  bed  for  several  months.  Before  the  old  veteran  left  his  house  in 
pursuit  of  duty,  ho  ran  up  to  the  invalid's  apartment,  embraced  his 
beloved  wife,  and  said  with  mingled  tenderness  and  decision,  "  Our 
sentiments  have  always  been  in  unison ;  you  certainly  will  not  change 
on  this  occasion.  I  am  now  going,  and  shall  stay  at  my  post  to  the 
last :  perhaps  I  may  not  return.  God  be  with  you  !  "  God  was  with 
the  good  lady,  indeed,  as  she  assures  us,  since  she  had  the  strength 
to  answer,  "Go,  stay  at  your  post,  and  die,  if  die  you  must.  I  should 
be  unworthy  of  you  if  I  said  otherwise.'*  D'Azeglio,  quotes  the 
description  of  this  affecting  scene  from  his  mother's  diary,  and  then 
adds  :  **  Compare  yourselves  with  these  noble  souls,  ye  Italian  men 
and  women ;  and  remember  that  when  you  have  become  like  them, 
Italy  will  be  really  a  nation."  It  is  not,  of  course,  the  thoughts  or 
opinions  of  those  old  loyalists  that  D'lVzeglio  holds  up  to  his  country- 
men's imitation.  But  devotion  like  theirs,  he  conceives,  could 
ennoble  even  a  bad  cause :  incapacity  for  sacrifice  would  disgrace 
the  very  best. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  perceive,  however,  that  the  very  excess  of 
his  zeal  for  his  country  made  Massimo  d'Azeglio  less  than  just  to  his 
countrymen.  The  tendency  of  the  old  man  to  make  himself  the 
eulogist  of  his  best  days  is  everywhere  apparent.  In  youth,  as  he 
himself  avows,  he  had  been  blinded  by  his  partiality  to  democracy. 
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In  his  mature  age  his  reason  was  disturbed  by  the  revulsion  of  aristo- 
cratic predilections.  He  generalised  too  freely  on  the  examples  of 
disinterestedness  which  his  own  household  and  his  immediate  circle 
exhibited.  All  retrogradist  nobles  were  not  such  mirrors  of  chival- 
rous loyalty  as  the  Marquis  Cesare,  his  father ;  all  Jesuits  were  not 
such  patterns  of  earnest  piety  as  Father  Taparelli,  his  brother.  Nor 
were  the  individual  instances  of  heroic  devotion  to  a  cause  rare  among 
other  ranks  of  society,  among  other  political  denominations,  even 
among  those  extreme  democratic  parties  with  which  the  discontented 
patrician  had  so  little  sympathy.  The  Cairoli  family  at  Pavia,  for 
instance,  give  their  coimtry  as  much  cause  for  pride  as  the  D'Azeglio 
family  at  Turin.  Nor,  notwithstanding  the  disheartening  state  of 
degradation  into  which  the  great  mass  of  the  Italian  people  are  still 
plunged,  is  there  any  reason  to  look  upon  their  moral  character  as  so 
utterly  irreclaimable  as  D'Azeglio,  with  the  natural  impatience  of  a 
man  who  measures  God's  time  by  the  short  span  of  his  own  existence, 
was,  perhaps,  too  apt  to  believe.  With  national  no  less  than  indi- 
vidual diseases,  it  is  very  often  necessary  that  things  shoidd  grow 
much  worse,  before  they  at  all  begin  to  get  better.  It  is  in  the  nature 
of  all  revolutions  to  bring  the  dregs  to  the  surface ;  but  those  dregs, 
it  should  be  remembered,  were  the  results  of  the  long  sediment  of 
former  stagnation.  The  conversion  of  a  dismal  swamp  into  a  running 
stream  must  needs  prove  a  healthy  procens  in  the  end ;  but  it  is 
fraught  with  difficulty  and  danger  in  its  earliest  stages :  it  either 
taints  the  blood  or  else  it  breaks  the  heart  of  many  of  those  who  first 
lay  hand  to  the  work. 

A.  Gallenoa. 
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Kb.  Arnold  is  not  only  a  very  interesting  writer,  but  a  very  bold 
imter.  He  has  the  courage  to  despise  points  of  form,  and  to 
iiaregard  the  unconscious  expectations  wbicb  tbe  title  of  a  book 
oatarally  begets.  In  an  official  Report,  presented  to  tbe  School 
Dommissioners  upon  "  Schools  and  Universities  on  the  Continent/' 
ao  one  would  have  expected  to  find  an  able  criticism  of  the  **  London 
University."  But  whether  in  strictness  this  criticism  be  quite  in 
place  or  not,  every  one  attached  to  that  University  will  bfe  most'^glad 
to  have  it,  as  it  is  one  of  the  acutest  which  has  ever  appeared,  and 
die  most  favourable  perhaps  that  an  Oxford  man,  and  attached  to 
Oxford,  has  ever  written  Oxford  breeds  people  who  hate  her,  and 
these  have  been  favourable  to  London ;  but  Mr.  Arnold  loves  Oxford, 
and  when  he  praises  a  University  utterly  unlike  it,  it  is  an  effect 
of  conviction,  not  a  freak  of  ill-temper.  Yet  I  cannot  say  that 
I  think  Mr.  Arnold  imderstands  the  conditions  under  which  the 
University  of  London  acts  ;  as  is  natural,  he  knows  simply  nothing  of 
her  internal  history ;  he  is  altogether  blind  to  the  latent  causes  which 
stop  her  action.  If  I  were  to  write  on  Oxford  I  should  doubtless 
use  what  the  great  Oxford  teacher  calls  "unreal  words'' — words 
which  would  show  I  had  not  in  my  mind  a  vivid  image  of  the  facts ; 
I  should  not  like  to  say  so  much  of  Mr.  Arnold, — he  has  studied 
the  University  of  London  far  too  well ;  still  there  are  shades  and 
touches  which  he  does  not  know. 

Mr.  Arnold  is  bolder,  too,  than  a  mere  critic  ever  can  be ;  he 
proposes  or  imagines,  at  least,  a  scheme  of  reform.  He  sketches 
a  great  future  of  what  the  University  of  London  might  be,  and 
seems  half  to  wonder  that  those  who  rule  it  do  not  at  once  create  that 
future.  I  have  but  a  few  pages  before  me,  but  I  should  like  shortly 
to  bring  out — ^what  is  the  great  truth  which  Mr.  Arnold  so  finely 
inculcates,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  what  are  the  impediments  to 
instant  action,  which  those  who  know  the  ground  and  have  tried  to 
move  where  he  directs  feel  at  every  step. 

The  charm  of  Mr.  Arnold's  language  is  so  exquisite  that  it  is 
always  painfid  to  translate  his  meaning  into  other  words,  and  hap- 
pily the  following  passage  puts  his  conception  of  the  University  and 
his  plan  for  it  very  plainly.  After  speaking  of  the  defects  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  after  calling  them  hauts  lycies  ("  finishing  schools 
for  the  upper  classes,"  as  poor  Clough  used  to  put  it) ;  he  then  con- 
tinues:— 

"  The  University  of  London  labours  under  a  yet  graver  defect  as  an 
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organ  of  scientific  or  superior  instruction.  It  is  a  mere  collegium^  or 
board,  of  examiners.  It  gives  no  instruction  at  ally  but  it  examines 
in  the  different  lines  of  study,  and  gives  degrees  in  tbem.  It  hw 
real  University  examinations,  wbich  Oxford  and  Cambridge  have  not ; 
and  these  examinations  are  conducted  by  an  independent  board,  and 
not  by  college  tutors.  This  is  excellent ;  but  nevertheless  it  falls 
immensely  short  of  what  is  needed.  The  idea  of  a  University  is,  as  I 
have  already  said,  that  of  an  institution  not  only  offering  to  young  men 
facilities  for  graduating  in  that  line  of  study  to  which  their  aptitudes 
direct  them,  but  offering  to  them,  also,  facilities  for  following  that  line 
of  study  systematically y  und^r  first-rate  instruction.  This  second  Amc- 
tion  is  of  incalculable  importance ;  of  far  greater  importance,  even, 
than  the  first.  It  is  impossible  to  overvalue  the  importance  to  a 
young  man  of  being  brought  in  contact  with  a  first-rate  teacher  of 
his  matter  of  study,  and  of  getting  from  him  a  clear  notion  of  what 
the  systematic  study  of  it  means.  Such  instruction  is  so  far  from 
being  yet  organised  in  this  country,  that  it  even  requires  a  gifted 
student  to  feel  the  want  of  it ;  and  such  a  student  must  go  to  Paris, 
or  Heidelberg,  or  Berlin,  because  England  cannot  give  him  what  he 
wants.  Some  do  go ;  an  admirable  English  mathematician  who  did 
not,  told  me  that  he  should  never  recover  the  loss  of  the  two  years 
which  after  his  degree  he  wasted  without  fit  instruction  at  an  English 
University,  when  he  ought  to  have  been  imder  superior  instruction, 
for  which  the  present  University  course  in  England  makes  no  pro- 
vision. I  dare  say  he  mil  recover  it,  for  a  man  of  genius  counts  no 
worthy  effort  too  hard ;  but  who  can  estimate  the  loss  to  the  mental 
training  and  intellectual  habits  of  the  coimtry,  from  an  absence, — so 
complete  that  it  needs  genius  to  be  sensible  of  it,  and  costs  genius  an 
effort  to  repair  it, — of  all  regular  public  provision  for  the  scientific 
study  and  teaching  of  any  branch  of  knowledge  ?  " 

And  again,  a  little  further  on : — "  The  University  of  London 
should  be  re-cast  and  faculties  formed  in  connection  with  it,  in  order 
to  give  some  public  voice  and  place  to  superior  instruction  in  the 
richest  capital  of  the  world ;  and  for  this  purpose  the  strangely  devised 
and  anomalous  organisations  of  King's  College  and  University  College 
should  be  turned  to  account,  and  co-ordered,  as  the  French  say,  with 
the  University  of  London.  Contributions  from  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, and  new  appointments,  might  supply  what  was  wanting  to 
fill  the  faculties,  which  in  London,  the  capital  of  the  country,  should, 
as  at  Paris  or  Berlin,  be  very  strong.  London  would  then  really 
have,  what  it  has  not  at  present,  a  University."  No  one  can  deny  that 
this  is  a  noble  conception ;  if  half  of  it  only  could  be  once  accom- 
plished, the  University  of  London  would  be  not  only  one  of  the  first, 
but  by  far  the  first  University  in  Great  Britain.  By  virtue  of  its 
position  it  could  effect  more,  and  secure  that  what  it  did  should  be 
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een  better,  than  any  other.  London,  skilfully  picked,  would  yield  a 
et  of  professors  that  no  English  city  would  rival ;  and  their  teaching 
rould  fall  on  an  audience  that  cannot  be  equalled  in  the  whole  world 
3r  number,  variety,  and,  if  I  may  so  say,  cuviovLoly-invested  intelligence. 
iut  yet  I  could  find  plenty  of  men,  and  those  the  best  friends  of  the 
x>ndon  University,  and  those  to  whom  she  is  indebted  most,  who 
rovld  discard  at  once  this  plan  of  Mr.  Arnold's  as  Utopian,  visionary, 
nd  absurd ;  who  would  say  "  the  University  of  London  is  only  an 
xamining  body,  can  be  only  an  examining  body,  shall  be  only  an 
xamining  body.^' 

Every  generation  is  imjust  to  the  preceding  generation ;  it  respects 
t&  distant  ancestors,  but  it  thinks  its  fathers  were  **  quite  wrong." 
^Jid  this  revolt  of  nature  is  a  principal  propelling  force,  and  a  power 
n  civilisation ;  for,  without  it,  some  set  of  strong  men,  consistently 
icting  for  a  few  generations,  would  soon  stereotype  the  world.  Yet 
his  tendency  is  as  unamiable  as  it  is  unfair,  or  even  more  unamiable. 
We  enter  into  the  fresh  riches  our  fathers  made  for  us,  and  at  once 
we  begin  to  say  they  are  not  the  right  sort ;  we  enjoy  and  we 
frumble.  We  live  in  the  house,  and  we  say,  "  If  /had  been  the 
guilder,  that  comer  would  not  have  stood  out ;  if  I  could  have  had 
ny  way,  the  stairs  would  have  been  of  oak  ;  and  how  very  obstinate 
ny  father  always  was  about  the  smoke  in  the  kitchen !  *'  But  we  for- 
jet  very  likely  that  we  are  of  a  weaker  force  and  more  inefiicient  mind, 
ind  that,  if  we  had  had  to  build,  probably  there  would  have  been  no 
louse  at  all.  Just  so  with  the  London  University.  We,  who  were  edu- 
»ted  at  it,  grumble  at  much  of  it.  I  at  least  have  often  done  so,  and 
lave  often  heard  others.  But  yet  I  know  well  how  much  the  founders 
)f  the  University  have  done ;  how  difficult  in  their  case  was  every 
sort  of  success ;  how  easy  every  sort  of  failure.  If  some  of  us  who 
jriticise  had  had  the  founding  of  the  University,  I  fear  it  would  not 
liave  lasted  till  this  time. 

Thirty  years  ago  it  was  a  great  step  to  establish  an  independent 
ind  examining  University.  That  improvement  was  a  purely  English 
Idea,  but  like  so  many  English  ideas,  it  existed  only  in  solution  ;  it 
t^as  there,  but  it  was  hidden.  Just  as  the  English  are  the  inventors 
y£  Cabinet  government — of  government  by  a  committee  of  Parlia- 
ment which  can  dissolve  Parliament,  and  just  as  we  have  hidden 
iway  this  masterpiece  of  polity  under  an  historical  growth  of  King, 
Liords;  and  Commons,  and  a  pompous  theory  of  three  branches — 
ust  so  we  invented  a  testing  University — a  University  distinct 
Tom  the  studies  whose  cfiects  it  verified.  I  fancy  we  came  upon  the 
dea  by  chance.  The  University  of  Oxford,  for  example,  had  ceased 
either  to  examine  or  to  instruct.  Adam  Smith,  a  Scotch  Balliol 
scholar,  tells  us  that  when  he  was  there  the  University  had  given  up 
Bven  "  the  pretence  of  teaching."     "  The  examination  at  Oxford,'* 
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said  Lord  Eldon,  **  was  a  farce  in  my  time.  I  was  only  asked  who 
founded  University  College,  and  I  said — though,  by  the  way,  the 
fact  is  very  doubtful — King  Alfred."  Possibly  the  Tory  Chancellor 
exaggerated  a  little,  but  still  he  is  an  excellent  witness  against  Oxford. 
At  the  Nadir  of  that  University,  it  neither  examined  nor  taught. 
Then  some  strong  men  revived  the  College  teaching.  When  the 
Scotch  reviewers  attacked  Oxford,  Coppleston  was  able  to  show  that 
Oriel  College  taught  better  than  any  school  in  Scotland.  Then 
improvers  tried  to  amend  the  University,  but  there  was  no  longer  any 
room  for  its  tuition  ;  there  was  better  tuition  already  ;  so  they  revived 
the  examining  function,  and  suggested  the  new  idea  of  a  central 
verifying  body  surrounded  and  aided  by  many  instructing  bodies. 
Historical  nations,  I  apprehend,  mostly  come  upon  their  improve- 
ments in  some  such  way  as  this.  A  n^iscellaneous  debris  of  old  things 
has  come  down  to  them,  and,  without  much  thinking,  they  pick  out 
of  the  heap  the  particular  bit  that  looks  best  for  the  particular  matter 
in  hand.  The  inestimable  gain  of  historical  nations  is,  that  they 
inherit  this  mixed  mass  of  materials ;  and  their  countervailing  dis- 
advantage is  that  the  accumulation  of  old  diMs  hides  the  shape  of  the 
work,  and  that  they  have  no  plain  intelligible  theory  to  bequeath  to 
common  nations  which  must  build  de  novo. 

At  any  rate,  when  the  London  University  started,  the  notion  of 
a  University  which  did  not  teach  those  whom  it  tested,  was  very 
strange.  Even  when  I  was  a  student,  some  years  later,  the  outer 
world  did  not  understand  it ;  there  are  many  to  whom  the  knowledge 
has  not  penetrated  yet.  Even  Mr.  Arnold,  though  he  recognises 
the  full  value  of  the  idea — ^though  he  sees  that  the  London  University 
carries  it  into  practice  more  thoroughly  than  Oxford  or  Cambridge, 
(where,  though  the  colleges  as  such,  do  not  regulate  the  examination, 
yet  members  of  the  colleges — college  tutors — do  regulate  it,  because 
they  are  the  examiners)  ; — even  Mr.  Arnold  has  a  vestige  of  puzzle 
on  the  matter.  He  knows  that  the  foreign  Professors,  from  whom  he 
is  fresh,  do  not  understand  a  University  without  tuition,  and  he  dares 
not  tell  them  that  a  graduating  machine,  as  Lord  Brougham  used  to 
say,  not  preparing  for  degrees,  and  therefore  conferring  them  without 
favour  and  without  the  suspicion  of  favour,  is  an  English  creation  of 
the  first  magnitude. 

I  acknowledge  that  there  is  an  excuse  for  him.  He  says  that  a 
University  should  "  provide  facilities  for  following  that  line  of  study 
systematically,  and  under  first-rate  instruction."  I  should  rather 
say  a  perfect  University  would  possess  an  attendant  apparatus  for 
sucli  instruction — would  be  surrounded  by  sufficient  colleges.  You 
cannot  *'havc  it  both  ways;"  you  cannot  obtain  an  article  without 
paying  its  price.  If  you  want  a  Universitj^  which  is  trusted  without 
suspicion  to  decide  on  the  results  of  tuition,  because  it  has  no  share 
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1  tuition,  you  must  not  let  it  begin  to  interfere  in  tuition.  But  it 
light  retain  eflTectual  satellites — those  "anomalous  bodies,  Univer- 
ity  College  and  King's  College,"  which  give,  and  were  affiliated 
ecause  they  give,  appropriate  instruction.  Years  ago  many  of  us 
ontended  that  no  degree  should  be  given  by  the  University  of 
iondon  save  to  persons  trained  in,  and  so  to  say,  vouched  for  by  such 
olleges ;  and  I  still  maintain  that  for  "  Plato's  Republic  "  such  would 
>e  the  ideal  conception.  There  is  no  falser  notion  than  Carlyle's, 
hat  the  true  University  of  the  present  day  is  a  **  great  collection  of 
K)oks."  No  University  can  be  perfect  which  does  not  set  a  young 
oan  face  to  face  with  great  teachers.  Mathematics  in  part  may 
each  themselves,  may  be  learned  at  least  by  a  person  of  great 
iptitude  and  at  great  cost  of  toil  from  written  treatises ;  but  true 
iterature  is  still  largely  a  tradition,  it  does  not  go  straight  on  like 
nathematics,  and  if  a  learner  is  to  find  it  for  himself  in  a  big  library, 
le  will  be  grey-headed  before  his  work  is  nearly  over.  And  besides 
'  character  forms  itself  in  the  stream  of  the  world  " — ^by  the  impact 
)f  mind  on  mind.  There  are  few  impacts  so  efiectual  as  that  of 
irdent  student  upon  ardent  student,  or  as  that  of  mature  teacher 
ipon  immature  student.  I  concede  to  Mr.  Arnold  that  a  perfect 
University  would  be  attended  by  appropriate  colleges  for  teaching 
ts  students,  and  would  grant  its  full  degrees  to  no  one  not  so 
educated.  But  in  the  London  University  we  could  not  attain  this, 
hough  we  tried.  Some  of  the  very  strongest  among  its  founders 
hought  the  collegiate  system  an  English  superstition,  and  believed 
hat  examinations  were  enough  alone.  And  also  there  was  the  great 
lifficulty  that  good  colleges  cannot  bo  found  all  over  England ;  that 
t  would  have  long  retarded  the  work  of  the  University  to  confine  its 
jxaminations  to  the  very  few  colleges  that  would  be  worthy  the  name ; 
hat  almost  at  the  outset  many  bodies  that  were  only  high  schools 
lad  been  affiliated, — that  many  others  quite  equal  were  asking  to 
)e  recognised,  and  could  not  be  refused  except  by  an  invidious  and 
mjust  distinction.  In  the  London  University  the  collegiate  system 
lad  not  a  chance,  for  there  were  far  too  few  good  colleges,  much  too 
aany  schools  claiming  to  be  colleges  which  were  not,  and  a  senate 
srhich  did  not  believe  in  colleges. 

But  though  Mr.  Arnold  would  do  harm  if  he  persuaded  the  Uni- 
ersity  of  London  to  descend  into  the  arena  and  become  one  of  the 
rainers  of  the  students  it  examines,  though  he  could  not  find  suit- 
ble  colleges  scattered  over  England  to  give  effectual  instruction, 
et  I  think  he  has  hold  of  a  great  idea,  which  ought  to  be 
eparated  from  the  less  valuable  elements  with  which  he  has  mixed 
t.  I  believe  that  it  is  a  misconception  to  regard  a  University 
A  having  but  two  possible  duties — that  of  examining  students, 
nd  that  of  instructing  those  students;   I  believe   it   has  a* third 
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duty — a  duty  to  tlie  world.  Mr.  Arnold  gives  some  outline  of 
the  history  of  the  French  Universities;  he  goes  back  to  times 
when  France  was  the  metropolis  of  European  learning  in  the  same 
sense  that  Germany  has  been  lately ;  he  tells  us  of  the  great  times 
of  the  University  of  Paris.  "Hither,"  he  says,  "repaired  the 
students  of  other  coimtries  and  other  universities,  as  to  the  main 
centre  of  mediaeval  science,  and  the  most  authoritative  school  of 
mediaeval  teaching.  It  received  names  expressing  the  most  enthusi- 
astic devotion  :  the  fountain  of  knowledge,  the  tree  of  life,  the  candle- 
stick of  the  house  of  the  Lord.  *  The  most  famous  University  of  Paris, 
the  place  at  this  time  and  long  before  whither  the  English,  and 
mostly  the  Oxonians,  resorted,'  says  Wood.     Tandetn  fiat  hie  velut 

Parisiis ad  instar  Parisiensis  studii  .....  quemadmodum 

in  Parisicnsi  studio say  the  rules  of  the  University  of  Vienna, 

founded  in  1365.  Here  came  Roger  Bacon,  Saint  Thomas  Aquinas, 
and  Dante ;  here  studied  the  founder  of  the  first  university  of  the 
Empire,  Charles  IV.,  Emperor  of  Germany  and  King  of  Bohemia, 
founder  of  the  University  of  Prague  ;  here  Henry  II.  in  the  twelfth 
century  proposed  to  refer  his  dispute  with  Becket ;  here,  in  the  four- 
teenth, the  schism  in  the  papacy  and  the  claims  of  the  rival  Popes 
were  brought  for  judgment."  And  this  account  implies  what  every- 
thing confirms,  that  Universities  in  their  first  age  not  only  taught 
and  examined  young  students,  but  influenced  society  at  large,  gave 
lectures  which  broke  up  adult  thought,  diffused  ideas  which  interfered 
with  fixed  creeds,  and  which  were  felt  as  powers  even  by  those  who 
disagreed  with  them.  The  Universities  in  that  age  had  a  social  function 
as  well  as  a  national  function  ;  they  influenced  the  whple  grown  up 
society  besides  teaching  particular  young  students. 

This  is  what  I  understand  certain  reformers  to  mean  when  they 
ask  that  the  University  of  London  should  be  made  a  seat  of  learning. 
Professor  Seeley,  one  of  the  most  skilful  of  living  writers,  says : — 
"  With  our  present  habits  of  thought,  it  is  not  very  easy  for  us  to 
conceive  a  real  University.  We  understand  competition ;  that  means 
fighting.  We  understand  trying  for  fellowships  ;  that  means  money- 
making.  But  the  University  proper  has  no  connection  with  either 
of  these  intelligible  things ;  it  is  neither  an  almshouse  of  pensioners, 
nor  a  cockpit  of  competition,  but  a  seat  of  learning."  If  I  interpret 
aright,  Mr.  Seeley  means  that  a  University  ought  to  have  about  it  a 
set  of  men  who  live  in  the  still  air  of  science  and  learning,  who  are 
to  influence  their  age,  who  are  to  make,  if  they  can,  some  kind  of 
impression,  not  upon  "  the  masses,"  for  that  would  be  absurd,  but 
the  augmenting  number  of  cultivated  and  half-cultivated  people. 

I  believe  that  there  never  was  a  time  in  English  historj''  when 
there  was  such  an  appetite  for  knowledge.  The  visible  succms  of 
physical  science  has  awakened  a  sort  of  craving  to  know  about  nature 
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(vhicli  nothing  before  ever  resembled.  That  sort  of  knowledge  has 
been  tested  by  "  results,"  and  no  one  can  impugn  the  answer  which 
bhey  give.  Railways,  telegraphs,  steamships,  are  so  many  "  marks," 
which  coimt  for  much  in  the  perpetual  examination  of  knowledge  by 
the  world.  Years  ago,  when  Iiord  Bacon  wrote  the  "  Advancement 
of  Learning,"  it  was  not  very  easy  to  find  a  sharp  conclusive  proof 
that  any  difficult  knowledge  was  good.  The  obvious  pursuits,  as 
contemporary  languages,  reading,  writing,  speak  for  themselves,  and 
want  no  advocate.  But  when  the  claim  of  any  hard,  settled  study 
came  to  be  set  forth,  the  case  was  laboured,  and  the  effect  of  its  ex- 
position, though  conclusive  to  the  best  minds,  was  very  dubious  upon 
all  others.  But  now  there  is,  at  least,  one  kind  of  very  hard  know- 
ledge which  works  its  own  way,  needs  no  pushing,  makes  every  one 
admit  that  some  one  ought  to  know  it,  and  makes  most  people 
wish  that  they  themselves  knew  it.  And  the  definite  fame  of  this  so 
to  say  advertised  knowledge  extends  into  other  and  distant  regions. 
All  other  modem  sciences,  such  as  geology  or  ethnology,  which  have 
no  plain  influence  on  visible  machines,  nor  palpable  effect  on  indis- 
putable residts,  share  the  repute  of  the  more  effectual  sciences.  The 
method  is  the  same ;  the  evidence,  to  those  who  know  it,  of  like 
character.  And  to  the  world  at  large  "  science  "  is  one  entity  ;  it  is 
the  force  which  sends  quick  messages,  which  makes  fast  trains,  which 
helps  ships  to  sail  safely.  All  the  world  wants  to  know  about  science ; 
there  is  an  irritable  accumulated  curiosity  in  us  and  about  us,  such 
AS  history  never  saw  equalled. 

All  branches  of  knowledge  share  in  this  curiosity  more  or  less. 
There  is  a  sort  of  feeling  that  we  do  not  know  where  we  stand 
in  things,  and  that  we  ought  to  know ;  that  the  "  modem  spirit " 
rules  or  questions  most  things  without  knowing  how  far  it  denies 
them  and  how  far  it  confirms  them — at  least  without  knowing  it 
broadly.  Modem  science  is  indisputably  developing  a  new  temper  of 
mind;  something  which  as  a  diffused  mental  habit  the  ancients 
had  not,  the  Middle  Ages  had  not,  till  now  modern  times  had  not. 
An  instinct  of  revision  is  felt  to  be  abroad  in  human  opinion,  of 
which  thinking  men  want  to  know  the  direction,  and  wish,  if  they 
could,  to  see  the  end.  There  is  a  dissatisfaction  with  old  beliefs,  and 
a  difficulty  in  finding  satisfying  new  beliefs,  which  engenders  a 
passion  for  true  teaching. 

There  is  another  co-operating  force.  Now-a-days  mankind  are 
thrown  into  big  cities  where  they  have  little  to  do  ;  where  they  are 
loosely  connected  with,  and  see  very  little  of  each  other  ;  where  they 
want  something  on  which  to  employ  their  minds.  Formerly  people 
lived  in  country  towns,  where  there  was  a  sort  of  impact  of  mind  on 
mind — a  perpetual  contention  and  reaction — a  formative  process, 
though  often  a  violent  and  barbarous  one.     In  a  small  town  with  a 
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few  streets  and  a  common  life,  every  one  knew  every  one,  and  every 
one  acted  upon  every  one.  But  among  the  ninety  families  who  live 
in  the  ninety  similar  houses  in  New  Street,  Hyde  Park,  not  five  know 
one  another.  And  most  of  them  know  no  one  else  well ;  a  certain 
dull  distance  pervades  everything;  occupied  men  know  that  they 
have  a  "visiting  list,"  but  they  would  come  to  grief  if  Mr.  Lowe 
examined  them  on  its  contents.  A  new  vacancy  of  mind  is  created 
by  new  habits  which  seeks  for  occupation,  and  would  be  very 
grateful  for  good  occupation.  The  soyt  of  success  which  such  lectures 
as  those  of  the  Royal  Institution  at  present  have  show  the  wonderful 
appetite  there  is  for  such  teaching.  If  the  London  University  could 
give  anything  like  it,  it  would  give  it  with  greater  prestige,  greater 
authority,  and,  I  think,  greater  attractiveness.  People  would  be 
attracted  by  the  very  authority ;  they  would  come  there  because  they 
knew  that  the  teaching  in  its  kind  was  first-rate,  (whatever,  which 
might  often  be  arguable,  was  the  intrinsic  and  ineradicable  defect  of 
that  kind).  And  a  University  would  be  free  from  the  sort  of  taint 
which  every  other  lecturing  body  must  have.  It  would  have  no 
wish,  it  need  be  thought  to  have  no  wish,  to  be  or^rpopular ;  it 
would  choose  really  learned  professors,  really  sound  professors,  and 
would  wish  them  to  teach  thorough  thought. 

I  suppose  the  Oxford  professoriat  has  now  something  like  the 
function  I  mean.  Its  functions  are  not  to  the  students  before 
examination,  but  to  grown-up  men  after  examination.  I  apprehend 
that  Mr.  Arnold's  lectures  on  poetry  had  no  part  or  share  in  the 
studies  of  Oxford  undergraduates ;  they  prepared  men  for  no  exami- 
nations ;  they  competed  with  no  college  which  did  prepare  them. 
They  were  careful  "  studies "  addressed  to  thoughtful  men  already 
educated  ;  they  would  have  been  fit  for  no  other  audience.  I  could 
not  find  an  instance  to  describe  my  notion  more  exactly.  I  wish  to 
see  at  the  London  University  many  accomplished  men  addressing 
high-class  lectures  to  high-class  hearers. 

But  though  I  have  exceeded  my  limits,  I  must  point  out  (or  I 
should  be  unfair)  two  practical  diflB.culties  which  Mr.  Arnold  cannot 
be  expected  to  divine,  but  which  those  nearer  well  know.  Several 
"  movements  "  have  in  truth  been  made  in  this  direction,  though  no 
substantial  result  has  been  attained — ^no  actual  lecture  has  ever  been 
given  ;  but  by  means  of  this  experience  the  dangers  in  the  path 
are  known. 

First.  There  is  a  great  dread  of  losing  the  place  which  the  Univer- 
sity has  gained.  It  is  now  admitted  to  be  an  impartial  judge  of 
teaching,  because  it  does  not  itself  teach, — but  if  it  began  to  teach, 
even  though  the  teaching  were  of  a  difierent  species,  and  were 
addressed  to  the  "after- degree"  world,  the  University  might  begin 
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to  be  suspected.  On  paper  this  danger  may  not  seem  so  extreme  as 
it  is ;  but  in  practice  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  the  teachings  is 
great,  and  those  who  created  the  University  dislike,  as  by  an  appre- 
hensive instinct,  everything  which  might  undo  their  work  or  impair 
it.  I  doubt  if  the  present  Senate  would  be  willing  administrators  of 
a  professorial  plan,  and  the  conception  is  so  delicate  that  it  would 
fiiil  if  those  who  were  entrusted  with  it  did  not  believe  in  it. 

Secondly.  There  is  the  most  dangerous  of  all  difficulties — a  religious 
difficulty.  The  University  of  London  is  now  supported  by  all 
religious  bodies — ^by  orthodox  Dissenters,  by  Unitarians,  by  Roman 
Catholics,  by  English  Churchmen.  The  dryness  and  limitation  of  its 
work  is  a  great  help  in  gaining  that  support ;  it  lessens  the  number 
of  disputable  decisions — ^it  precludes  a  theatrical  prominence  in  any 
decision.  But  yet  this  combined  support  by  antagonistic  bodies  has 
not  been  gained  easily.  Years  of  cautious  and  conscientious  manage- 
ment have  been  necessary  to  gain  it — so  delicate  is  education,  and 
so  scrupulous  men's  temper.  But  if  impressive  lectures  were  de- 
livered at  the  University  by  conspicuous  lecturers,  the  difficidty 
would  be  enhanced  tenfold.  There  might  be  much  in  many  lectures 
which  many  would  object  to  ;  very  often  there  would  be  something 
which  some  would  object  to.  Gradually  it  might,  and  no  doubt 
would,  come  to  be  comprehended  that  the  contents  of  these  lectures 
were  not  certified  to  be  true  by  the  University  ;  that  the  University 
only  put  forward  the  lecturer  as  a  man  of  eminence  in  science  or 
learning  who  was  worth  attention.  And  in  time  it  woidd  be  seen, 
too,  that  these  superior  lectures  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  common 
University  work ;  that  the  examination  system  went  on  apart  from 
and  independently  of  them ;  that  all  persons  might  derive  exactly  all 
the  advantages  they  now  derive  from  the  examinations,  after  these 
lectures  were  established,  and  though  they  might  disapprove  of  some 
of  the  lectures.  But  the  task  would  be  nice,  success  hard,  failure 
easy,  and  infinite  caution  would  be  wanted  in  the  beginning. 

These  brief  remarks  on  a  groat  subject  will  explain,  I  think,  why 
I  cannot  accept  for  the  London  University  Mr.  Arnold's  plan  exactly 
as  he  puts  it  and  conceives  it,  but  why,  also,  I  believe  there  is  an 
analogous  work  which  some  one  must  soon  imdertake  in  London, 
which  ought  at  once  to  be  undertaken,  and  which  the  University 
woidd  have  singular,  and  perhaps  imequalled,  advantages  for  doing 
well. 

"Walter  Bagehot. 


MR.  HOLMAN  HUNT'S  "  ISABEL." 

Mr.  Holman  Hunt's  **  Isabel "  is  a  miracle  of  disappointment ;  or 
rather — not  to  speak  at  random  concerning  an  artist  so  laborious  and 
so  eminent — a  miracle  of  labour  and  teclmical  resource,  and  yet,  as  I 
venture  to  think  all  must  agree,  who  will  take  the  pains  to  study  the 
beautiful  poem  of  Keats  quoted  by  the  painter  as  the  foundation  of 
his  picture,  a  total  miscarriage  in  conception.  The  discrepancy  indeed 
between  the  enormous  power  of  the  picture  as  a  piece  of  biting  and 
almost  terrible  colour  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  the  mingled 
vacancy  and  confusion,  not  to  say  chaos,  in  the  main  idea,  and  prin- 
cipally of  course  the  face  of  the  heroine,  is  so  great  as  to  leave  the 
impartial  spectator,  after  he  has  collected  his  wits  and  recovered  from 
his  first  impressions,  in  something  like  amazement.  It  would  almost 
seem  as  if,  in  the  scaffolding  of  his  subject,  the  painter  had  lost  all 
command  of  the  central  idea.  Prize-fighters  we  know  lose  vital  power 
by  excess  of  training ;  and  I  am  involimtarily  reminded  of  the  story 
told  by  Washington  Irving  of  the  Dutchman  who  took  a  rim  of  three 
miles  to  jump  over  a  mountain,  but  found  himself  so  out  of  breath 
when  he  got  to  the  bottom  that  he  sat  down  to  walk  over  it  at  his 
leisure.  Mr.  Holman  Hunt  has  taken  a  run  of  many  miles  through 
the  details  of  his  picture  to  arrive  at  his  mountain,  but  how  he  got 
over,  that  is  another  matter.  All  this  is  strong  language,  I  know, 
and  I  know  quite  well  to  what  I  expose  myself.  I  know  that  I  am 
criticising  no  tyro,  but  one  of  our  most  popidar  and  finished  painters — 
a  master  with  an  established  reputation,  with  an  army  of  enthusiastic 
admirers  at  his  back,  and  with  no  less  a  swordsman  than  the  great 
Mr.  Ruskin  himself  as  interpreter- general  and  lieutenant-commander 
of  this,  certainly  I  must  admit,  very  imposing  and  by  no  means  con- 
temptible array.  I  know  also  that  to  meet  so  many  Goliaths,  so 
panoplied  and  equipped,  I  bring  only  a  sling  in  one  hand  and  a 
poem  in  the  other,  nor  can  I  boast  the  poet's  inspiration.  However, 
perhaps  a  little  common  sense  (I  hope),  and  much  conviction  (I 
know),  may  stand  me  in  some  stead. 

But,  lest  I  should  unnecessarily  prejudice  my  readers  against  me 
before  they  have  time  to  consider  what  I  really  have  to  say,  let 
me  disclaim  all  partisanship  with  schools,  and  sects,  and  coteries. 
Any  views  of  Mr.  Holman  Hunt's  pictures  which  I  may  entertain 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  question,  whether  he  is,  or  was,  or  to 
what  extent  he  may  still  be,  or  be  not,  a  Prae-Raphaelite.  I  neither 
worship  nor  condemn  the  Pra^-Raphaelites.  As  a  baby-school  of 
earnestness  of  purpose  and  conscientious  detail  they  have  unquestion- 
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ably  been  of  use  to  English  art.  They  have  also  helped  to  blast  the 
deepening  groove  of  older  conventionality,  and  lent  new  life  and 
possibilities  to  future  study  and  future  discovery.  Then,  again,  so 
far  from  being  in  any  sense  prepossessed  against  Mr.  Hunt,  I  went 
to  see  this,  his  last  picture,  with  such  a  recollection  of  his  "  After- 
glow "  in  my  mind,  and  such  a  din  of  recent  praise  from  all  the 
critics  in  my  ears,  that  I  wonder  myself  how  I  did  not  fall  flat  when, 
on  entering  the  room,  I  found  myself  in  front  of  the  miraculous 
"  Isabel."  I  really  was  prepared  to  do  so.  Startled  I  certainly  was, 
and  greatly.  But  the  gradual  convalescence  which  followed  the  first 
impression  resembled  neither  the  effects  of  love  nor  the  effects  of 
admiration.  The  first  impression  was  one  of  surprise  (not  the  sudden 
pang  of  pity  and  extorted  sympathy,  even  when  coupled  with  some 
reprobation) ;  the  second  of  puzzlement ;  the  third  of  mingled  tech- 
lical  wonder  and  technical  pain ;  the  last,  a  complete  and  analytical 
lissatisfaction  with  the  conception,  coupled  with  increased  wonder 
»ver  the  prodigious  mechanical  strength  of  the  painter.  Let  any  in- 
lififerent  person,  fond  of  pictures  and  accustomed  to  examine  them, 
ubmit  himself  or  herself  to  the  ordeal  of  two  or  three  visits  to  Mr. 
lolman  Hunt's  "  Isabel,"  and  say  whether  that  is  not  in  every  case 
ery  much  the  sequence  of  his  or  her  emotions. 

However,  when  I  confess  that  I  greatly  admire  some  of  Mr.  Holman 
lunt's  pictures,  I  must  in  common  honesty  not  deny  that  I  cannot, 
or  instance,  in  spite  of  every  wish,  bring  myself  to  like  his  pea-green 
/hrist  in  the  "  Light  of  the  World,"  with  what  seems  to  me  an  idiotic 
rown  upon  a  pretty,  weak,  fashionable  face,  and  a  lantern  in  his 
Land,  which  always  sets  me  thinking  of  a  lantern  carried  once  upon 
.  time  by  a  tall  and  amiable  stable-boy  of  my  father's,  with  a  round 
ap  upon  his  head.  As  for  the  title,  the  "  Light  of  the  World,"  it 
eems  to  me,  with  all  deference,  that  the  proper  title  would  have  been 
he  "  Light  of  Owls,"  for  the  picture  is  more  suggestive  of  owls,  and 
>at8,  and  moths,  than  of  anything  else ;  and  one  almost  wonders  why 
hey  are  not  seen  flying  round  the  lantern.  In  truth,  this  picture, 
.part  from  the  painting,  might,  so  far  as  the  idea  is  concerned,  with 
undry  modifications,  have  represented  something  or  other  in  a  fan- 
astical  way  connected  with  a  Midsummer  NighVs  Dream.  The  subject 
tself  was  magnificent ;  the  conception  a  mere  effeminate  conceit, 
ufficiently  well  calculated,  no  doubt,  to  disconcert  those  detractors 
rho  thought  that  Mr.  Holman  Hunt  could  paint  nothing  pretty, 
rhen,  again,  Mr.  Holman  Hunt's  "  Christ  preaching  in  the  Temple." 
lere  we  have  another  miracle  of  painting.  But  the  conception  is 
wtrtly  effeminate  and — I  really  beg  pardon  for  the  word,  there  is  posi- 
ively  no  other — ^vidgar.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  conceited 
K)y  Christ,  looking  like  a  second-rate  precocity,  or  the  weak-visaged 
ind  fussy  mother,  is  more  distressing  to  the  artistic  sense.    If  these 
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descriptions  provoke  the  anger  of  my  opponents,  let  me  assure  them 
that  they  need  only  read  a  little  further  to  convince  themselves  how 
fully  and  how  warmly  I  am  disposed  to  do  justice  to  Mr.  Holman 
Hunt's  extraordinary  qualities.  But  in  the  meantime  let  me  say  very 
frankly,  and  very  boldly,  in  the  first  place,  that  I  find  it  difficult  to 
conceive  how  educated  men,  who  are  not  swayed  by  mere  enthusiasm, 
can  fail  to  see  that  the  first  picture  is  an  cjBfeminate  and  pretty 
crotchet,  the  second,  by  some  inexplicable  fatality,  even  vulgar — for 
Mr.  Holman  Himt  is  certainly  not  a  vidgar  painter,  whoever  else 
may  be  so.  This,  however,  is  no  argument,  it  is  simply  the 
assertion  of  an  opinion.  But  in  the  next  place,  I  will  say  with 
equal  frankness,  that  the  field  of  art  belongs  to  us  all,  our  common 
patrimony  and  groimd  of  himian  recreation ;  and  if  conceptions 
aro  enthusiastically  proclaimed  by  one  party  as  divine,  which  to 
others  are  not  merely  indifferent,  but  really  painful  and,  artistically 
speaking,  ofiensive,  the  enthusiasts  must  not  expect  to  monopolise 
the  ground  without  a  hand-to-hand  fight,  and  a  good  many  amica- 
ble blows.  For  my  part,  if  the  pleasures  of  art  were  confined  to 
conceptions  like  those  of  the  last  two  pictures,  such  pleasures  would 
cease  to  have  any  existence.  And  it  is  the  bias  and  direction  given 
to  taste  by  Mr.  Hunt's  enthusiasts  which  provoke  opposition.  Let 
mo  add,  whoever  else  may  suffer  in  the  encounter,  one  thing  is 
certain — Mr.  Hunt  will  be  the  gainer ;  he,  at  all  events,  can  afford 
'  to  pat  me  on  the  back  with  complacency.  He  knows  that  he  does 
not  know  me,  and  that  I  do  not  know  him.  Personal  considerations 
in  the  matter  there  aro  none.  The  better  he  is  abused  the  better  his 
admirers  will  think  of  his  pictures,  whatever  effect  the  criticism  may 
have  upon  outsiders.     So  far,  therefore,  my  conscience  is  at  rest. 

His  "Afterglow,"  one  of  his  most  ambitious  pictures,  I  really 
admire  so  sincerely,  that  in  this  case  at  least  I  possibly  outholman- 
hunt  the  Holmanhuntites.  And  why  ?  Because  while  the  painting 
is  almost  equally  marvellous,  the  subject  is  so  simple  (or  rather  the 
absence  of  subject),  that  no  superadded  conception  is  there  to  mar 
the  exquisite  beauty  of  the  painting.  The  **  Afterglow,"  however, 
is  one  of  Mr.  Holman  Himt's  less  familiar  pictures ;  and  I  ought  to 
give  some  slight  account  of  it,  to  recall  it  to  the  reader,  inasmuch  as 
all  this  is  not  mere  random  digression,  but  rather  introductory  to 
the  main  purport  of  the  criticism.  The  "  Afterglow,"  then,  repre- 
sents a  harvest  afternoon  on  the  Nile.  An  Egyptian  girl  fills  the 
centre  of  the  canvas,  and  presents  a  full  face  to  the  spectator.  She 
bears  upon  her  head  a  sheaf  of  com,  upon  which  pigeons  of  gorgeous 
colour,  painted  with  power  almost  paralysing  to  the  eye,  cluster,  half- 
clinging  in  half-flight.  In  the  foreground,  at  her  feet,  other  pigeons 
hurry  about,  as  pigeons  hurry,  snatching  up  the  falling  grain. 
Behind,  in  the  distance,  a  glow  of  long,  flat,  fertile  Nile-land,  with 
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its  sheaves  and  camels,  and  that  ineffable  hue  of  roses,  mixed  with  gold, 
which  unlocks  the  spectator's  heart,  puts  him  in  a  trance,  and  leaves 
him  sadder,  when  he  comes  to  life  again.  And  the  girl  ?  A  prodigy 
of  bronze  and  rich  blood,  blood  of  which,  if  Harvey  had  not  discovered 
the  circulation,  the  discovery  would  have  been  not  Harvey's,  but 
Holman  Himt's ;  and  repose,  and  life,  and  lazy  energy,  pent  up  in 
a  proud,  sleek,  well  of  fire — (I  shall  be  told  that  I  am  praising 
Mr.  Hunt  very  warmly — well,  I  think  I  have  earned  the  right) — a 
picture  which,  if  slavery  had  not  been  abolished,  might  abolish  it, 
and  bring  twenty  millions  of  sovereigns  dancing  out  of  slave- owning 
pockets.  The  poetry  of  lazy  and  lovely  animalism,  of  life  trembling 
on  the  verge  j\ist  short  of  overflowing,  imtold  possibilities  of  elemen- 
tary enjoyments,  an  Egyptian  wealth  of  half-hidden  suggestion, 
and  half- revealed  realities — all  are  there.  And  nothing  beyond.  No 
dramatic  expression,  no  threads  of  thought,  no  struggle  of  moral 
forces,  no  subtle  anatomy  of  the  passions,  blending  or  at  war,  no 
conflicting  tides  of  civilised  opinion — nothing,  absolutely  nothing 
but  the  naked  poetry  of  proud,  unsullied  nature,  clean  realism,  a 
glory  of  existence. 

How  different  the  theme  in  "  Isabel !  "  How  opposite  upon  any 
theory  of  representation  whatsoever !  Could  painter  hit  upon  a 
more  intricate,  a  finer  subject  for  analytic  art,  a  more  subtle  and 
manifold  crux  and  test  of  true  conception  and  higher  knowledge  ? 
Harrowing  love ;  perverted  gentleness ;  distorted  idealism,  twisted  to 
the  uses  of  a  horrible  craft  and  hideous  satisfaction ;  mystery ;  a 
raging  lust  to  snatch  even  death  from  out  the  hands  of  fate,  to  defy 
the  grave  ;  revenge  as  in  hyper-delicate  natures  turned  not  outwardly 
upon  others,  but  inwardly  to  self-torture ;  the  lunacy  of  moral  grief 
with  intellectual  self-possession ;  cold,  slow,  lasting  passion  in  a 
frame  burning  fiercely  unto  death  after  the  wild  fever  of  a  happy 
love,  the  wilder  frenzy  of  bereavement ;  and  all  this  in  the  nature 
alone  capable  of  the  highest  forms  of  idealistic  perversion — the 
nervous,  delicate,  fiery,  headlong,  restrained,  yet  simple  all-in-all 
nature — ice  without,  volcano  within ; — is  this  Mr.  Holman  Hunt's 
conception  ?  The  answer  is  that  Mr.  Hunt's  "  Isabel  "  has  all  the 
health,  all  the  vigorous  superabundant  animalism  of  his  Egyptian 
girl  in  the  "  Afterglow ; "  that  is  to  say,  without  quite  the  same 
animal  gloss,  the  same,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  animal  sheen 
^nd  brilliancy.  Both  are  splendid  animals,  but  one  a  pleasing 
animal,  the  other  marred  by  an  effort  to  embody  some  sort  of  mean- 
ing which  is  utterly  foreign  to  her  nature. 

Let  me  first  describe  Keats'  **  Isabel."  I  may  dismiss  Boccaccio, 
for  Mr.  Hunt,  by  quoting  Keats,  has  indicated  the  true  godfather  of 
his  ideas. 

*'Fair  Isabel,  poor,  stmpk  Isabel!*'    such    is  the    key-note  of 
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the  poem,  from  which  even  in  the  horrible  sequel  Keats  never 
departs.  She  loves  Lorenzo,  "  a  young  palmer  in  Love's  eyes/'  with 
a  mutual  love,  long  cherished,  long  undeclared.  She  is  the  sister, 
living  in  the  palace  of  two  wealthy  Venetian  merchant  princes ; 
Lorenzo  their  clerk.  Lorenzo  and  Isabel  "could  not  in  the  self- 
same mansion  dwell  without  some  stir  of  heart,  some  malady." 
At  meals  they  sit  wrapt  each  in  other's  thoughts.  At  night  each 
"  dreams  to  the  other,"  and  "  nightly  weeps."  His  voice  fills  her 
ear,  "  pleasanter  than  noise  of  trees  or  hidden  rill."  She  spoils  her 
**  half-done  broidery,"  muttering  his  name.  "  0  may  I  never  sec 
another  night,  Lorenzo,  if  thy  lips  breathe  not  love's  tune,"  is  her 
evening  prayer  to  her  pillow ;  "  To-morrow  I  will  ask  my  lady's 
boon,"  his  evening  promise  to  himself.  But,  alas !  "  Honeyless  days 
and  days  pass  on."  Sweet  Isabel's  **  untouched "  cheek  falls  sick 
"  within  the  rose's  just  domain,  thin  as  a  young  mother's."  And  so 
day  follows  day,  adding  to,  not  diminishing,  the  restraint  of  these 
sensitive  and  delicate  natures.  "  How  ill  she  is ! "  said  he.  '*  I 
may  not  speak,  and  yet  I  will.  ...  If  looks  speak  love-laws,  I  will 
drink  her  tears,  and  at  the  least  'twill  startle  off  her  cares."  At 
last  she  half  surprises  his  secret,  he  hers ;  "  his  ere  while  timid  lips 
grew  bold,  and  poesied  with  hers  in  dewy  rhyme."  "  Parting  they 
seemed  to  tread  upon  the  air,"  only  to  meet  again  ;  and  so  for  many  a 
day,  **  close  in  a  bower  of  hyacinth  and  musk,"  '*  free  from  whisper- 
ing tale,"  they  "  shared  the  fragrance  of  each  other's  heart."  Alas ! 
for  the  treacherous  path  of  true  love.  A  plague  upon  the  lady's 
brothers  !  **  How  w?ts  it  these  ledger-men  could  spy  fair  Isabella  in 
her  downy  nest  ?  How  could  they  find  out  in  Lorenzo's  eye  a  stray- 
ing from  his  toil  ?  Yet  so  they  did."  "  Many  a  jealous  conference 
had  they ;  many  a  time  they  bit  their  lips  alone  ;  and  at  the  last  these 
men  of  cruel  clay  cut  Mercy  with  a  sharp  knife  to  the  bone,  for  they 
resolved  in  some  forest  dim  to  kill  Lorenzo,  and  there  bury  him.  .  . 
She  weeps  alone,  for  pleasures  not  to  be ;  sorely  she  weeps  imtii 
the  night  comes  on ;  and  then,  instead  of  love,  oh,  misery !  .  .  . 
The  breath  of  winter  .  .  continually  bereaves  the  sick  west  of  some 
gold  tinge,  and  plays  a  roundelay  of  death  among  the  bushes  and 
the  leaves,  to  make  all  bare  before  he  dares  to  stray  from  his  north 
cavern ;  so  sweet  Isabel  by  gradual  decay  from  beauty  fell  because 
Lorenzo  came  not.  Oftentimes  she  asked  her  brothers,  vidth  an  eye 
all  pale,  striving  to  be  itself,  what  dungeon  climes  could  keep  him 
off  so  long  ?  They  spake  a  tale  time  after  time  to  quiet  her.  .  .  Lo,  a 
vision.  ...  In  the  drowsy  gloom,  the  dull  of  midnight,  at  her 
couch's  foot  Lorenzo  stood  and  wept ;  the  forest  tomb  had  marred 
his  glossy  hair.  ...  *  Isabel,  my  sweet !  red  whortle-berries  droop 
above  my  head,  and  a  large  flint-stone  weighs  upon  my  feet ;  around 
me  beeches  and  high  chestnuts  shed  their  leaves  and  prickly  nuts.  .  . 
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o  shed  one  tear  upon  my  heather-bloom,  and  it  shall  comfort  me 
ithin  the  tomb  .  .  .  though  I  forget  the  taste  of  earthly  bliss, 
lat  paleness  warms  my  grave,  as  though  I  had  a  seraph  chosen 
om  the  bright  abyss  to  be  my  spouse ;  thy  paleness  makes  me 
lad.'  .  .  .  See,  as  they  creep  along  the  river-side  how  she  doth 
hisper  to  that  aged  dame,  and,  after  looking  round  the  champaign 
ide,  shows  her  a  knife.  '  What  feverous  hectic  flame  burns  in  thee, 
lild  ?  What  good  can  thee  betide  that  thou  should'st  smile  again  ?' 
he  evening  came,  and  they  had  foimd  Lorenzo's  earthy  bed ;  the 
int  was  there,  the  berries  at  his  head  .  .  .  clearly  she  saw,  as 
;her  eyes  would  know,  pale  limbs  at  bottom  of  a  crystal  well  .  .  . 
oon  she  tum'd  up  a  soiled  glove,  whereon  her  silk  had  played  in 
iirple  phantasies ;  she  kiss'd  it  with  a  lip  more  chill  than  stone, 
id  put  it  in  her  bosom,  where  it  dries  and  freezes  to  the  bone  those 
unties  made  to  still  an  infant's  cries.  ...  At  last  they  feel  the 
3mel  of  the  grave  .  .  .  with  duller  steel  than  the  Persean  sword 
Ley  cut  away  no  formless  monster's  head,  but  one  whose  gentleness 
d  well  accord  with  death,  as  life  .  .  .  love  never  dies,  but  lives, 
imortal  Lord  ...  if  love  impersonate  was  ever  dead,  pale  Isabella 
fls'd  it,  and  low  moan'd.  'Twas  love ;  cold — dead,  indeed,  but 
)t  dethron'd  ...  in  anxious  secrecy  they  took  it  home,  and  then 
le  prize  was  all  for  Isabel :  she  calm'd  its  wild  hair  with  a  golden 
unb,  and  all  around  each  eye's  sepulchral  cell,  pointed  each  fringed 
sh,  the  smeared  loam  with  tears,  as  chilly  as  a  dripping  well,  she 
rench'd  away ;  and  still  she  comb'd  and  kept  sighing  all  day — and 
ill  she  kiss'd  and  wept ;  then  in  a  silken  scarf — sweet  with  the 
BW8  of  precious  flowers  pluck'd  in  Araby,  and  divine  liquids  come 
ith  odorous  ooze  through  the  cold  serpent-pipe  refreshfully — she 
Tapp'd  it  up  ;  and  for  its  tomb  did  chose  a  garden-pot,  wherein  she 
dd  it  by,  and  covered  it  with  mould,  and  o'er  it  set  sweet  basil, 
hich  her  tears  kept  ever  wet  .  .  .  and  she  forgot  the  stars,  the 
lOon,  the  sun,  and  she  forgot  the  blue  above  the  trees,  and  she 
>rgot  the  dells  where  waters  run,  and  she  forgot  the  chilly  autimm 
reeze,  she  had  no  knowledge  when  the  day  was  done,  and  the  new 
loon  she  saw  not :  but  in  peace  hung  over  her  sweet  basil  ever- 
lore  and  moisten'd  it  with  tears  unto  the  core  .  .  .  and  so  she 
ver  fed  it  with  thin  tears,  whence  thick  and  green  and  beautiful  it 
rew.  ...  Oh !  melancholy,  linger  here  awhile !  Oh !  music,  music, 
reathe  despondingly.  Moan  hither,  all  ye  syllables  of  woe,  for 
imple  Isabel  is  soon  to  be  among  the  dead  .  .  .  she  withers  like  a 
aim  cut  by  an  Indian  for  its  juicy  balm." 

I  have  gone  through  Keats'  poem  at  some  length  partly  because 
be  reader,  who  has  not  the  poem  at  hand,  may  like  to  have  a  general 
utline  of  Keats'  conception,  partly  to  show  the  great  capabilities  of 
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the  subject,  and,  above  all,  its  essentially  idealistic  and  romantic 
nature. 

Let  me  now  describe,  as  faithfully  as  I  can,  Mr.  Holman  Hunt's 
picture,  and  the  first  and  general  impression  conveyed  to  the  spectator 
apart  from  any  reference  to  the  story.  First,  as  to  colours — a  strange, 
sharp  contrast  of  opaline  white  drapery  on  a  large  pink  figure,  with 
hard,  dark  blues,  lurid  yellows,  as  of  some  poison  plant,  and  livid 
greens.  Starting  out  of  the  canvas  a  magnificent  girl  draped  in 
white,  with  the  lines  and  muscles  of  an  athlete,  turns  a  full  face 
upon  the  spectator,  with  her  head  inclined  upon  a  mayolica  flower- 
pot, out  of  which  a  splendid  plant  of  basil  grows  aloft.  Her  raven 
hair  streams  all  round  the  roots  of  the  plant ;  one  arm  embraces  the 
vase,  letting  the  hand  droop  idly  over  the  rim;  the  other  arm 
gathered  against  the  fore-shortened  bosom  rests  its  bent  fingers 
against  the  opposite  side  of  the  beloved  vase.  The  vase  itself  rests  upon 
a  wooden  prie-dicuj  upon  which,  half  drawn  up,  a  miracle  of  painting, 
the  left  leg  reposes.  The  right  foot,  well  planted,  stands  full  upon 
the  marble  floor  of  curious  device.  The  whole  attitude  is  one  of  lazy, 
half-waking,  staring,  unconcern — ^the  health  and  richness  of  the 
hands  and  feet,  a  perfect  wealth  of  blood  and  velvet,  are  not  to  be 
surpassed.  The  neck  and  shoulders  are  those  of  a  girl  who  might  walk 
twenty  miles  every  day  of  her  life.  And  the  face  ?  The  undeveloped 
face  of  a  possible  shrew  and  terrible  vixen.  Large  black  or  brown  eyes 
vacantly  glaring  out  of  the  canvas,  with  a  possibility  of  very  vicious 
and  very  violent  temper  in  the  whites  ;  no  sentiment,  no  idealism — 
pouting  lips,  full,  firm,  ripe,  unblanched  (as  for  the  critic  who  thinks 
he  sees  a  qiiiver  in  the  upper  lip,  I  envy  his  imagination)  ;  a  general 
look  of  faint  disgust,  as  if  she  had  had  a  tiff  with  mamma  about  some 
pet  project  the  night  before,  and  was  lazily  recalling  it ;  a  turbid  brow 
indicative  of  possible  violence,  but  not  a  trace  of  the  labyrinthine 
web  of  ideal  emotions,  and  the  terrible  frenzy  of  ideal  attachment 
which  alone  could  dictate  an  action  at  once  so  horrible,  so  harrowing, 
yet  so  exquisitely  and  poetically  tender — the  tenderness  and  poetry 
of  a  love  which  swallows  up  oven  death.  In  a  word,  Mr.  Holman 
Hunt  has  painted  a  shrew  in  her  teens  before  her  trials,  and  so  to 
speak,  in  the  green  tree.  Keats  has  painted  an  exquisitely  tender  and 
headlong  nature  aftei^  a  long  course  of  heartrending  frenzy,  and  in 
the  fallen  and  disintegrating  fruit.  If  I  were  to  suggest  the  type 
of  character  that  would  suit  the  picture,  I  should  imhesitatingly  say 
that  of  the  celebrated  Eachelle  when  dying  of  illicit  love  in  PhcBdra, 
Mr.  Hunt  has  painted  a  common-place,  violent-tempered  Italian  girl, 
with  a  vicious  eye  and  a  muddy  brow. 

The  sins,  then,  as  they  appear  to  me,  of  the  picture  are,  I  submit, 
not  against  any  mere  theory  of  idealism  in  painting.  They  are 
against  truth  in  the  conception  itself  upon  any  theory  either  of  realism 
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)r  idealism.  Realism  is  as  much  bound  to  adhere  to  truth  as  idealism. 
is  much  realism  may  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  subtle  conflict  of 
jxpressions  and  after-storm  of  terrible  passion  as  in  the  painting  of 
I  mere  animal.  But,  of  course,  one  implies  very  difierent  kind  of 
vork  to  the  other — ^not  less,  but  more.  Experiments  in  the  colour 
md  painting  of  a  Gabbio  watering-pot,  or  a  mayolica  vase,  are  one 
hing,  the  knowledge  and  study  of  the  subtlest  anatomy  of  human 
expression  in  its  varied  phases  another.     I  do  not  presume  to  dictate 

0  Mr.  Holman  Hunt  what  school  he  will  adopt ;  I  only  venture  to 
point  out  as  an  outside  spectator  that  the  picture  is  not  true  to  the 
jubject  as  a  conception  on  any  theory,  either  of  realism  or  idealism. 
His  Isabel  is  quite  the  girl  who  later  in  life  might  have  cut  off  her 
Hcing  lover's  head  if  he  displeased  her ;  quite  capable,  too,  of  mur- 
iering  the  brothers  who  murdered  her  lover ;  not  by  any  means  the 
firl  whose  first  thought  on  dreaming  the  truth  was  to  recover  the 
larling  head,  and  keep  it  for  ever,  even  in  death,  instead  of  being 
'evenged  upon  the  ruthless  destroyers  of  her  bliss.  Instead  of 
leavenly  sweetness  breathed  upon  and  devastated  by  demon's  woe, 
md  a  paradise  of  expression,  furrowed  into  waste  and  wilderness  and 

1  thousand  cross  channels,  by  the  hurricane  of  an  overwhelming 
calamity,  we  have  muscularity  run  mad,  angry  health,  vacant 
peevishness,  and  in  the  place  of  the  actual  effects  of  storm  and  tempest 
In  the  past,  vague  possibilities  of  future  ill-temper. 

This  criticism  is  therefore  independent  of  the  value  of  the  picture, 
merely  as  a  picture, — ^independent  of  its  mechanism,  and  technical 
composition.  I  shall  not  enter  into  the  controversy  between  the 
Prse-Raphaelites  and  their  antagonists.  I  shall  not  discuss  whether 
Mr.  Holman  Hunt's  "  Isabel  "  is  one  picture,  or  in  reality,  several 
pictures  in  one.  Unquestionably  many  parts — ^might  I  not  say 
any  part? — could  be  cut  out  and  framed  separately,  and  it 
would  stand  alone  and  be  enough  to  immortalise  the  painter  as  a 
technical  colourist.  I  shall  not  suggest  that  the  hands,  though 
beautiful,  do  not  belong  to  one  another,  being  of  different  type,  and 
that  both  are  of  larger  pattern  than  the  feet.  With  two  or  three 
models  to  paint  from,  it  is  easy  to  fall  into  a  slight  discrepancy. 
Again,  it  may  be  thought,  that  the  figure,  from  head  to  centre,  is 
too  long  in  proportion  for  the  length  between  the  hip  and  the  feet. 
Moreover,  the  external  lino  is  not  altogether  graceful,  while  it 
suggests  a  foregone  resolve  to  attitudinize.  All  these  criticisms  are 
below  and  outside  my  purpose. 

But  even  if  such  trifles  are  true,  and  I  leave  them  to  the  decision 
of  others,  what  a  miraculous  picture  it  is,  if,  forgetting  the  poem  and 
the  subject,  you  look  at  it  simply  as  a  picture  without  any  higher  than 
a  commonplace  idea — say  of  a  powerful  girl,  who  has  just  left  her 
couch  in  the  early  dawn,  and  vacantly  embraced  some  cooland  charming 
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object !  What  life,  what  vigour,  what  a  fine  acrimony  of  absorbbg 
colour ! — what  conscience,  what  skill,  what  patience,  what  a  boimd- 
less  command  of  means !  **  Such  colour,"  said  a  first-rate  judge, 
''has  not  been  seen  since  Vandyke — passes  Vandyke."  "If,"  said 
another,  '*  you  could  give  Leighton  Holman  Hunt's  colour,  and 
Uolman  Hunt  Leighton's  drawing,  you  would  have  one  of  the  greatest 
painters,  past  or  present."  Not  that  the  colour,  as  a  whole,  is  pleasing, 
so  much  as  startling,  owing  to  its  prodigious  force  and  a  combination 
evidently  intended  not  to  be  pleasant  but  in  somo  scientific  way 
to  correspond  with  the  unpleasant  nature  of  the  subject.  There  is  a 
passage  in  Keats'  poem  describing  how,  to  allay  their  baffled 
curiosity,  Isabel's  brothers,  having  stolen  her  pot  of  basil,  discoTered 
its  horrible  contents  : — 

*'  The  thing  was  vile  with  green  and  livid  Bpots, 
And  yet  they  knew  it  was  Lorenzo's  face." 

You  no  sooner  arrive  at  these  lines  in  the  poem,  than  they  clutch  the 
imagination,  and  leave  a  stain  and  glamour  of  colour  very  difficult 
to  shake  off.  Mr.  Holman  Hunt  has  idealised  this  impression  with 
surpassing  skill ;  there  is  a  terrible,  and,  as  it  were,  sublimised  and 
indefinable  horror  of  livid  greens,  and  yellows,  and  dark  blues,  show- 
ing that  Mr.  Holman  Hunt  had  read  Keats'  poem  very  carefiiHv, 
and  that  it  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  he  quotes  it  simply  as  a  label 
to  his  picture.  But  his  idealisation  was  all  spent  upon  his  colours 
and  his  details,  yet  even  there,  may  I  be  permitted  to  say  so  with  all 
deference,  totally  misapplied.  This  dreadful  glamour  of  greens,  and 
yellows,  and  blues,  and  ghostly  opaline  glasses,  between  dawn  and 
daj',  would  have  been  exactly  in  place  had  he  been  painting  the 
discovery  of  Lorenzo's  head  by  the  two  brothers.  There  it  would 
have  contributed  most  powerfully  to  intensify  the  horror  and  hatred 
excited  in  the  spectator's  mind.  But  "poor,  simple  Isabel,"  with 
all  her  perverted  idealism  and  atrocious  sufiisrings,  was  not  to  be 
invested  with  a  cruel  atmosphere  of  repulsion.  The  first  impres- 
sion of  the  spectator  on  seeing  the  picture  ought  to  be  a  pang 
of  terrible  pity — a  yearning  of  hopeless  love  at  sight  of  the  silken 
cord  for  ever  broken,  the  golden  bowl  shattered  past  recall — awe,  if 
you  please,  at  the  efiects  of  the  devastation  of  all  that  was  once 
so  lovely  and  so  devoted,  but  not  repulsion.  Will  any  candid 
person  maintain  that  such  an  impression  is  either  his  first  or  his 
last  ?  No  doubt  the  more  you  look  at  the  picture,  the  more  you  are 
fascinated  by  the  power  and  the  skill  of  the  painter,  and  the  extra- 
ordinary science  and  conscientious  labour  in  every  part.  That  cloth 
of  embossed  silks  and  gold  in  oranges  and  yellows,  which  probably 
surpasses  the  realism  of  the  best  French  realist ;  that  lamp  in  Vene- 
tian glass;  the   opaline  watering-pot  and  its  wonderful  reflection 
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ipon  the  inlaid  wood  of  the  prie-dieu;  the  hazy  distance  of  the 
^ceding  alcoye  or  bedchamber,  with  Isabers  bed  at  the  end ;  the 
fplendid  mayolica  vase  containing  the  basil — all  these,  for  power, 
md  learning,  and  colour,  and  skill,  and  certainty  of  effect,  are 
moogh  to  stamp  Mr.  Holman  Hunt  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  English 
x)lourist8.  The  following  item,  in  connection  with  the  composition 
>f  the  picture,  throws  a  curious  light  upon  Mr.  Holman  Hunt's  con- 
scientious industry.  He  could  not  find  a  mayolica  vase  to  his  taste. 
Fet  he  would  not  trust  himself  to  a  slipshod  imagination.  He 
designed  a  vase,  had  it  cast,  painted  it  himself,  obtained  a  frag- 
ment of  mayolica  to  study  the  glaze,  and  then  painted  from  the 
model  so  created.  I  owe  this  anecdote  to  the  kindness  of  a  personal 
friend.  This  yase  is  exceedingly  beautiful  and  original,  and  it  was 
stated  in  the  room  that  no  less  an  authority  than  Professor  Owen 
himself  considered  it  of  so  exquisite  design,  that  Minton  might  well 
buy  the  patent  and  produce  it  for  sale. 

A  word  in  conclusion  on  criticism   in  general.      There  are,  of 
bourse,  many  kinds  of  criticism,  in  painting  and  in  art  generally. 
Fhe  criticism  of  the  man  who  eats  his  dinner  is  one  thing ;  that  is 
criticism  as  to  results.    The  criticism  of  one  cook  upon  another  cook's 
proceedings  in  the  kitchen  is  a  different  kind  of  criticism :  it  is  the 
criticism  of  methods  and  procedure.     A  painter  alone  is  competent 
o  criticise  methods.     Results  are  intended  for  a  wider  circle,  and  are 
ipen  to  wider  remark.     This  is  my  apology  for  the  criticism  I  venture 
yo  aSer.    Still  I  may  be  thought  to  have  spoken  with  too  much  con- 
idence  and  too  much  self-assertion.    Let  me  make  a  clean  breast  of 
it.     I  asked  myself,  how  I  should  show  most  respect  for  Mr.  Hunt. 
[  said,  '  Mr.  Hunt  is  a  great  man,  an  artist  of  life-long  labour  and 
devotion  to  his  art,  and  you  are  nobody.'    Should  I  mince  my  words, 
and  shuffle,  and  suggest,  and  insinuate,  and  qualify,  and  veil  my 
thought,  and  hide  my  sting  P  And  I  said,  '  no,  if  he  was  standing  in 
Uie  room  by  his  picture  he  would  prefer,  could  he  look  into  the 
exact  thought  of    his  spectators    great    and  small,  learned    and 
imleamed.     In  the  name  of  all  the  Smiths  and  all  the  Joneses  who 
may  think  as  I  do,  he  shall  have  mine,  without  exaggeration  and 
without  abatement,  just  as  they  come  into  my  mind,  when  I  sit 
in  my  slippers,  my  pipe  in  my  mouth.     May  they  not  darken  the 
doud  that  rises  from  his! '     I  admit  at  once  that  had  I  known 
Mr.  Holman  Hunt  personally,  I  could  not  have  written  with  the 
same  freedom.     That  is  a  question  of  courtesy  and  common  inter- 
course.    But  where  maUce    is  absent,  and  no  question  of  personal 
consideration  arises,  surely  the  most  absolute  sincerity  is  the  truest 
homage  which  reverence  can  render  to  merit. 

Bernard  Cracroft. 

VOL.  III.  N.S.  x  X 


MR.  ROBEET  LYTTON'S  POEMS.^ 

The  task  of  criticising  a  collection  of  the  poems  of  one  who  has 
written  much  without  having  yet  taken  a  distinct  place  in  our  poetic 
literature  is  singularly  burdensome  and  thankless.  For  it  will  seem 
ungracious  to  praise  with  a  reservation ;  it  is  always  unpleasant  to 
do  so ;  and  by  subjecting  his  works  to  analysis,  there  is  danger  of  con- 
veying an  idea  among  careless  readers  that  none  of  them  are  of  com- 
pact worth.  But  it  is  to  a  poet  in  Mr.  Lytton's  position  that  criticism, 
which  is  too  often  an  impertinence,  may  really  be  of  service.  If  his 
style  and  manner  are  not  perfectly  formed,  he  may  listen  to  the 
judgment  of  a  student  of  his  craft ;  and  if  he  will  apprehend  that  he 
is  not  yet  out  of  the  fight,  though  he  has  won  distinction,  he  will 
bear  taking  some  rough  blows  in  good-humour,  perhaps  with  profit 
That  he  has  a  steady  and  a  large  ambition  is  shown  by  the  number 
and  by  the  improving  quality  of  his  publications.  That  he  has 
hitherto  failed  to  create  enthusiasm  for  his  poetic  gifts  must  also,  I 
think,  be  said^  notwithstanding  his  popularity  and  merit.  He  has 
gained  the  public  ear,  but  he  has  not  gained  the  entire  approval  of 
those  by  whom  enduring  fame  is  given.  The  attempt  to  criticise 
him,  therefore,  without  seeming  to  be  guilty  of  what  is  called  carping 
criticism — in  other  words,  without  seeking  to  discover  how  it  is  that 
he  has  either  ofiended  the  taste  or  missed  the  sympathy  of  this  select 
class — ^would  be  a  waste  of  labour,  and  not  true  kindness  to  biTin.  I 
would  not  apply  the  critical  lens  to  a  very  young  writer,  who 
expects  to  leap  from  publication  to  praise.  He  is  sure  to  learn  in 
time  that  it  is  the  privilege  of  but  two  or  three  of  his  seniors.  Nor 
woidd  I  venture  to  bring  such  a  form  of  criticism  to  bear  on  the 
poems  of  Mr.  Tennyson  and  Mr.  Browning.  What  they  are  they 
will  be  in  spite  of  me,  and  of  their  kind  their  poems  are  incomparably 
excellent.  Poets  like  these  must  be  studied  by  the  light  of  their  own 
manifested  powers.  They  have  subjected  their  faidts,  and  made  them 
peculiarities  or  characteristics  of  their  work,  springing  originally 
from  penetrative  insight,  from  imaginative  complexity  of  perception, 
or  from  defective  or  superabundant  energy  of  expression.  They  are 
to  themselves  "  both  law  and  impulse  " — the  flower  of  this  generation 
of  English  poets ;  and  as  no  man  of  science  will  take  up  a  flower  to 
make  of  it  a  theme  for  the  exposition  of  his  peculiar  taste  in  natural 
objects,  so  will  no  one,  seriously  estimating  the  value  and  the  reach  of 
criticism,  presume  to  discuss  the  compositions  of  accomplished  poets 
for  the  purpose -of  stating  that  they  could  have  pleased  him  better. 

(1)  Chroniclss  and  Characthrs.     By  tho  Hon.  K.  Lytton.    London:  CluipiiiA& 
and  Hall.    1867. 
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ki  any  rate,  if  they  are  not  perfect,  no  scolding  will  cure  them,  and 
it  has  been  tried  hard  on  Mr.  Browning,  who  could  scarcely  have 
known  anything  of  the  breadth  of  his  influence  over  his  country^men 
rntil  he  found  himself  surrounded  by  imitators,  and  saw  them  set 
ibove  their  master.  Mr.  Lytton  ranks  at  present  with  the  inter- 
nediate  class  of  poets ;  writers  much  too  strong  to  be  injured  by 
iriticism ;  capable  of  delivering  it  themselves,  and  upon  themselves ; 
ind  the  mould  of  whose  work  is  still  plastic.  In  a  modest  preface  to 
he  ''  Chronicles  and  Characters,"  he  claims  "  a  patient  perusal  as  a 
preliminary  to  any  final  judgment  of  a  work  which  has  occupied  nearly 
even  years  of  his  life."  It  is  a  protest  against  the '  I  like '  and  *  I  don't 
ike'  of  summary  reviewers,  and  an  invitation  to  criticism.  Reviewers 
rf  poetry  are  always  able  men — able  to  express  their  opinions — and 
)etween  heavy  puffs  and  contemptuous  notices,  the  public  gains  from 
hem.  in  the  end  some  approximate  idea  of  a  poet's  value.  But  they 
•arely  speak  of  his  aims  and  of  the  indication  of  great  and  good  work 
o  come  from  him ;  and  in  their  business  of  interpreting  public  opinion 
o  the  public,  they  assiune  too  broadly  that  they  have  the  right  to 
ihrowhim  aside  if  he  shall  not  have  pleased  their  private  tastes. 

"Suns  cuique  attributus  est  error: 

Bed  non  videmus  manticae  quod  in  tergo  est." 

rhey  might  remember  this  sound  and  wholesome  critical  precept, 
3ven  though  they  should  suppose  themselves  to  be  dealing  with  a 
3iiffenu8.  We  have  not  so  many  men  of  genius  or  of  cleverness  who 
ire  anxious  to  build  up  a  name  in  letters,  that  it  is  necessary  to  turn 
ui  amazed  frown  on  them  when  they  produce  an  ambitious  book  not 
],uite  after  the  prevailing  fashion  ;  nor  is  our  modem  literature  so 
rich  in  good  things  that  we  can  afford  to  leave  its  growth  to  the 
fotness  of  the  soil,  and  cherish  only  what  delights  a  dilettante  appetite. 
Sothe  held,  even  in  Germany,  that  art  should  be  cultivated.  The 
lefenders  of  such  literary  gateways  as  we  possess  resemble  too 
often  the  old  Austrian  out-station  gendarmes,  who  used  frequently 
to  examine  a  passport  by  reading  it  upside  down,  and  then  declare  it 
imperfect  and  unsatisfactory.  No  one  would  complain  if  they  were 
zealous  and  acute  keepers  of  the  way.  The  grievance,  to  men  feeling 
Qiese  matters  a  grievance,  is,  that  they  let  in  a  multitude,  and  have 
aow  and  then  to  chase  them  out  again  with  shocking  severity.  I 
bear  in  mind  one  unfortunate,  unmatched  for  a  loyal  ode  or  a  British 
lentiment  in  portly  verse,  who,  as  poet  and  sage  (I  refrain  in  charity 
from  writing  down  a  famous  name,  now  melancholy  to  look  upon  as 
an  old  football),  was  raised  to  the  heights  where  idols  sit,  and  nourished 
our  nurseries  and  drawing-rooms,  surely  not  in  absolute  contempt  of 
Qieir  authority.  Whether  he  beguiled,  or  forced,  or,  as  they  assert, 
crept  through,  the  reviewers'  ranks,  the  vengeance  of  the  gods  tliat 
Qever  cease  kicking  has  been  taken  on  him,  and  one  cannot  but 

xx2 
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accuse    them    of   the    double   betrayal   of    a  want   of  sensibility. 
And  while  this  really  representative  bard  of  his  country  lived  in 
the  profound  esteem  of  multitudes,  Mr.  Browning  was  continuing 
his  struggle  for  recognition,  much  like  'the  plants  in  mines'  that 
his  Paracelsus  speaks  of.    So,  though  they  have  the  importance  of 
the  weathercock  to  the  sons  of  time,  they  are  something  less  than 
infallible  in  pronouncing  his  verdicts.     It  cannot  be  otherwise  with 
officials  now  acting  as  trumpets  to  the  native  literary  appetites  of  their 
countrymen,  and  now  undertaking  to  hammer  a  notion  of  things 
strange  and  new  into  them,  after  a  process  to  which  they  have  previ- 
ously submitted.    Mr.  Browning's  extraordinary  gift  of  poetic  humour 
does  not,  it  is  true,  allow  him  to  be  put  as  a  fair  test  of  their  general 
powers  of  discernment,  which  are  beyond  estimation ;  and  seeing  that 
they  and  their  public  are  in  close  alliance,  each  in  turn  correcting  and 
polishing  the  other,  the  individual  may  well  consent  to  wither  for  their 
advancement.     One  marvels  a  little  that  any  man  happy  enougli  to 
be  independent  of  literature  should,  under  these  circumstances,  pe^ 
tinaciously  issue  volume  upon  volume  in  hot  haste.     Mr.  Lytton's 
first  volume,  his  ''  Clytemnestra,"  with  the  minor  poems  attached  to  it, 
was  full  of  high  promise.     ''  Incarcerate  him  and  keep  him  away  from 
the  publishers  "  has  been  said  of  a  young  poet  by  one  who  knew  the 
perils  of  an  opening  success.     Had  Mr.  Lytton  kept  back  his  next 
volume  for  something  approaching  to  the  prescribed  Horatian  term  to 
which  he  has  subjected  his  latest,  he  would  not  now  be  offering  vastly 
superior  work  to  experience  the  mortification  of  finding  it  less  thank* 
fully  accepted.     Ambition  is  a  noble  infirmity;  but  besides  being 
careful  to  curb  the  incessant  desire  to  gratify  it,  we  must  not  forget 
that  the  perpetual  strain  of  effort  is  the  waste  of  power.  Or  I  should 
say,  I  think  it  holds  in  poetry  that  much  writing  wastes  the  powers. 
Publishing  much  is  at  least  an  evil  that  none  will  dispute.    Those 
who  cannot  help  themselves,  and  are  in  the  chains,  must  do  it.   But 
those  who  are  not  should  benefit  from  the  pre-eminent  advantage  they 
enjoy.    Prose  is  always  ready  to  satiate  the  appetite  for  labour :  they 
deal  with  it  more  than  they  will  believe,  and  prose  travels  to  linibo 
without  a  shriek.     The  road  is  wide  for  it  in  that  directioiL    Prose 
strengthens  the  hand.    It  does  not  of  necessity  call  up  fictitious  senti- 
ments to  inflate  a  conception  run  to  languor.     I  allude  especiallj  to 
the  habit  of  producing  numberless  minor  poems  on  purely  senti- 
mental subjects.    A  large  and  noble  theme  has  a  framework  that 
yields  as  much  support  as  it  demands.     Lyrics  yield  none ;  and  when 
they  are  not  spontaneous,  they  rob  us  of  a  great  deal  of  our  strength 
and  sincerity.     If  they  are  true  things  coming  of  a  man's  soul,  thej 
are  so  much  taken  from  him :  if  the  reverse,  they  hurry  him  rapidlj 
to  waste.    There  should  not  be  such  a  thing  as  a  habit  of  lyrical  com- 
position.   This  effusion  of  song  is  not  natural  to  us.     The  greatest  of 
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lyrists  have  the  power  but  rarely,  and  if  they  published  songs,  and 
odes,  and  snatches  only,  their  works  would  be  remarkably  contracted. 
In  a  stimidating  season,  when  prompted  by  the  passions  of  youth  or 
of  a  generous  sympathy,  they  give  abundance,  but  that  abundance  does 
not  make  Tolumes — at  least,  not  publishable  volumes.  A  great  lyrist 
(and  we  have  one  among  us),  inflamed  by  the  woes  of  an  unhappy 
people  throbbing  for  fulness  of  life  and  freedom,  sings  perforce ;  but  he 
has  a  great  subject,  and  we  do  not  see  that  it  is  his  will  which  distinctly 
predominates  in  his  verses.  Shelley's  lyrical  pieces  are  few,  consider- 
ing the  vigour  of  his  gift  of  song  ;  and  so  are  those  of  Burns,  and  of 
Campbell  and  Hood.  Heinrich  Heine  added  a  new  element  to  his 
songs  and  ballads :  an  irritant  exile  breathed  irony  into  them,  and 
shaped  them  into  a  general  form  and  significance.  He  is  the  unique 
example  of  a  man  who  made  himself  his  constant  theme,  and  he  pur- 
sued it  up  to  the  time  when  he  was  rescued  from  his  ''mattress- 
grave."  By  virtue  of  a  cunning  art  he  caused  it  to  be  interesting 
while  he  lived.  I  feel  the  monotony  of  it  begin  to  grow  on  me 
often  now  when  I  take  up  the  Buch  der  Lieder,  the  Neuer  Friih- 
ling,  and  the  Romanzero.  Gothe's  songs  were  the  fruits  of  a  long 
life.  He  tells  us  how  they  sprang  up  in  him,  and  I  do  not  doubt  of 
his  singing  as  the  birds  sing;  but  without  irreverence  it  may  be  said 
that  in  many  cases  this  was  merely  a  self-indulgent  mood  to  which 
Oerman  verse  allured  the  highest  of  German  poets.  I  love  the  larger 
number  of  them  for  his  sake,  not  for  their  own.  The  Tuscan  Giusti, 
one  of  the  truest  of  modem  lyrists,  published  very  little.  Alfred  de 
Musset's  songs,  all  of  them  exquisite,  might  be  compassed  in  half-a- 
dozen  pages  of  this  Beview.  In  fact,  it  is  from  observation  or  medi- 
tation that  poetry  gets  sinew  and  substance,  and  the  practice  of 
observing  or  meditating  soon  tames  in  poets  the  disposition  to  pour 
out  verses  profusely. 

Mr.  Lytton  has  published  an  excess  of  lyrical  pieces.  He  is,  I 
should  say,  an  intellectual  poet  with  a  dramatic  tendency,  not  lyrical. 
The  design  of  the  *'  Chronicles  and  Characters  "  would  argue  for  him 
the  possession  of  a  mind  confentus  paucis  ledoribm^  but  there  is  still  a 
slight  ad  captandum  flavour  in  some  of  the  minor  poems  and  their 
metres  which  detracts  from  the  merit  of  the  volumes  as  a  whole.  He 
conceived  possibly  that  variety  and  lightness  were  wanted  to  relieve 
the  severe  intellectual  pressure.  He  might  have  trusted  to  his  natural 
strength  without  any  fears  of  the  sort.  I  will  first  touch  on  his 
poetical  qualifications  for  his  work,  and  find  such  fault  as  I  can. 
The  sterner  bent  of  his  imagination  does  not  deprive  him  of  a  vivid 
sense  of  beauty,  or  of  warm  colours  to  paint  it  in.  The  apparition  of 
the  Lydian  queen  to  G^yges,  in  the  poem  of  "  Gyges  and  Candaules/' 
is  richly  painted  : — 
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"At  length,  deep  down  the  opposing  gallery, 

From  out  the  long-drawn  darkness  flashed  a  light ; 

And,  peering  fix>m  his  purple  privacy, 

He  spied,  with  red  gold-bound  and  robed  in  white. 

Sole  as  the  first  star  in  a  sleepy  sky, 
That  while  men  watch  it,  grows  more  large  and  bright. 

The  slow  queen  sweeping  down  the  lucid  floor ; 

And  in  her  hand  a  silver  lamp  she  bore. 


*•  Before  her,  coming,  floated  a  faint  fear 

Into  his  heart  who  watch'd  her  whiteness  move 

Swan-like  along  the  lamp-lit  marble  clear, 
And,  lingering  o'er  her  in  the  beams  above, 

The  wing'd  and  folded  shadow  shift  and  veer. 
Her  airy  follower — " 

The  alliteration  here  is  subordinate  to  the  charm  of  the  verse.  But 
what  of  lines  like  these  ? — 

"  And  flrst  self-scorn  shut  all  his  sullen  sense 
Within  himself:  but  soon  the  odours  sweet. 

Streamed  from  the  misty  lamps,  and  that  intense 
Rich-scented  silence,  seeming  to  entreat 

Some  sound  to  ease  its  sumptuous  somnolence 
Lured  out  his  thoughts — '* 

The  fifth  line  is  pure  sibillation.  Nor  does  Mr.  Ljrtton  pursue  this 
art  in  liquids  or  in  single  consonants  only.  The  reader  is  tempted 
to  think  that  the  poet  is  trying  to  get  force  of  expression  from  the 
violent  iteration  of  similar  sounds,  and  that  he  beats  a  gong  instead 
of  sweeping  a  lyre. 

Since  Cupid  with  Lely's  "  Campaspe  played  at  cards  for  kisses/'  and 

**  An  Austrian  army  awfully  array'd 
Boldly  by  battery  besieged  Belgrade," 

one  would  have  supposed  that  this  old  outworn  net  of  the  Sirens 
had  small  chance  of  catching  a  poet.  The  curious  thing,  too,  is  that 
vowels,  naturally  and  pardonably  seductive  to  those  who  would  pro- 
duce melody  in  verse,  attract  Mr.  Lytton  but  slightly.  It  is  as  if 
barbarous  jewellery  sometimes  exercised  more  influence  over  him  than 
the  charm  of  tones.  Yet  he  has  a  vivid  sense  of  rhythmical  beauty. 
His  versification  of  M.  Auguste  Dozen's  Recueil  of  Serbski  Pesme  is 
admirable  for  grace  and  tenderness :  see  "  The  Battle  of  Kossovo," 
"  The  Malady  of  Moio,"  and  minor  pieces.  He  has  rendered  them  with 
a  hand  in  perfect  affinity  with  their  simple  poetic  charm.  Here  is 
one: — 


(( 


He,    And  art  thou  wed,  my  beloved  ? 

My  beloved  of  long  ago  ! 
She.     I  am  wed,  my  beloved,  and  I  have  given 

A  child  to  this  world  of  woe. 

And  the  name  I  have  given  my  child  is  thine ; 

So  that,  when  I  call  to  my  little  one, 

The  heaviness  of  this  heart  of  mine 

For  a  little  while  may  be  gone. 
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For  I  say  not .  •  .  <  ELither,  hither,  my  son ! ' 
But  .  .  .  '  Hither,  my  loye,  my  beloydd ! ' " 

girl  replies  to  her  lover,  repeating  his  images  : — 

**By  the  sweet  heavens,  young  lover! 
No  odour  from  the  orange  have  I  stole ; 
Nor  have  I  robb'd  for  thee, 
Dearest,  the  amber  dower 
Of  the  building  bee, 
From  any  hollow  tower 
In  oaken  bole : 

But  if  on  this  poor  breast  thou  dost  discover 
Fragrance  of  such  sweet  power. 
Trust  me,  0  my  beloved  and  my  lover, 
*Tis  not  of  basil,  nor  the  immortal  flower. 
But  from  a  virgin  soul." 

)me  exquisite  love-poems,  to  be  found  in  Talvi's  collection,  which 
on  Gothe's  enthusiastic  praise  even  in  the  garb  she  gave  them,  are 
issing  in  Mr.  Lylton's  volume.  It  would  be  a  boon  to  the  language 
he  would  add  them  to  another  edition  of  his  Serbski  Pesme.  He 
is  shown — and  it  is  not  a  common  feat — that  he  can  convey  ahnost 
ainjured  their  delicate  passion,  their  soft  mournful  fervour,  and  the 
irying  colours  distinguishing  them  above  the  love-songs  of  any  other 
ice.  None  but  a  poet  keenly  sensible  of  simplicity  could  have 
^produced  them.  This  makes  it  the  more  astonishing  that  he  should 
ill  occasionally  strike  a  false  note  in  his  lyrics.  There  is  appended 
>  the  "  Jacqueline  of  Holland,"  republished  in  the  new  volumes,  a 
irge  melody,  bearing  perhaps  a  burden  of  relationship  to  Webster. 
.  little  care  bestowed  on  it  would  have  made  it  wholly  beautiful. 

**  Pluck  the  pale  sky-colour'd  periwinkle. 
That  haunts  in  dewy  courts  and  shuns  the  light ; 
Gather  dim  violets  and  the  wild  eyebright. 
That  green  old  ruin'd  walls  doth  oversprinkle ; 
And  cull,  to  keep  her  company 
In  death,  rue,  sago,  and  rosemary. 
And  flowery  thyme  from  the  fiednt  bed  o'  the  bee ; 
For  they,  when  summer's  o'er,  make  savour  sweet 
To  cherish  winter :  strew  black-spikM  clove 
And  mint,  and  maqoram,  to  make  my  lore 
A  misty  fragrance  for  her  winding-sheet. 
But  pull  not  up  red  tulips,  nor  the  rose. 
For  these  be  flaunting  flowers  that  Hve  i*  the  worid's  gay  shows." 

Our  native  eyebright  is  not  characteristically  a  climber  of 
ains,  and  the  *  faint '  bed  of  the  bee  seems  a  sentimental  intrusion 
[  find  also  *pert'  violet,  an  odd  epithet  for  a  modest  flower,  in 
Qother  poem) ;  but  the  charge  of  a  lapse  of  emotional  simplicity 
lUs  on  the  epithet  'misty.'  To  entreat  kind  souls  to  make  his 
)ve  "  a  misty  fragrance  for  her  winding-sheet "  is  to  paint  and  not  to 
ing  a  sorrow,  and  diverts  lyrical  pathos,  much  as  if  a  horn  were  to 
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air  itself  in  two  or  three  fantastic  twirls  in  the  Dead  March  in  Saul. 
Description  has  at  once  taken  the  place  of  the  voice  of  grief.  In 
point  of  melody  and  natural  colour,  the  Dirge  of  Jacqueline  has  the 
true  quality  of  a  dirge,  though  I  should  say  that  the  last  line,  by  its 
length  and  siunmary,  renders  it  too  conclusive,  too  final  to  the  ear 
for  grief.  It  appears  to  close  the  vault,  leaving  bones  only  and  a 
good  character  within. 

The  poet  has  habituated  himself  to  lyrical  composition  so  strongly 
that  the  "  Opis  and  Arge,"  in  which  is  found  the  key-note  of  his 
Chronicles  and  Characters,  is  set  to  a  series  of  lyrical  pieces.  Now 
the  whole  collection  of  poems  here  is  hung  on  an  intellectual  design; 
necessarily  the  indicatory  poems  are  surcharged  with  it.  The  virgins 
of  Herodotus  are  tuned  to  sing  thoughts  that  are  not  flexible  in  the 
lighter  measures,  and  a  strange  contrast  is  produced  by  the  alterna- 
tion of  their  entangled  strains  with  the  admirably  smooth  and  clear 
descriptive  rhymed  lines  of  the  poet.  The  thoughts  are  pregnant, 
but  one  has  to  seize  the  lyric  bodily  and  dissect  it  to  get  at  them. 

*'  Listen,  sister ! 

For  my  spirit  in  the  throng 

Of  the  ages  rushes  strong. 
When  the  strong  archetypal  moulders 

Of  mortal  clay 
Have  bequeath*d  to  unborn  beholders 

The  forms  that  stay 

Fix'd  and  fast 
In  the  flux  of  time, 

For  man's  thought,  cast 
In  a  mould  sublime. 
And  the  few  fine  spirits  first  needed 

To  build  up  the  walls  of  the  world 
(From  the  protoplast  freshly  proceeded), 

Haying,  each  from  his  fortress,  unfiirl'd 
The  standard  of  man's  realm,  made  fuller 

For  all  men  by  one  man  alone, — 
Our  marble,  or  music,  or  colour. 

Or  language, — are  gather'd  and  gone 
From  the  sun's  sight,  like  stars  of  the  morning 

Lost  in  level  enlargements  of  light. 
When  the  world  needs  no  longer  their  warning 

Or  witness  to  steer  through  the  night. 
Then  the  men  that  come  after,  not  equal 

In  height,  but  more  spacious  in  span,"  &c. 

The  idea  grows  darkly  visible,  but  how  much  better  it  would  have 
stood  out  in  lines  of  plain  volume  like  these  which  are  given  to 
picturesque  description : — 

"  The  sparkle  of  a  golden  sandal  shined 
One  moment  on  the  mountain  peak.     A  white 
And  vaporous  hem  of  eddying  vesture,  drawn 
Across  a  safiEron-colour'd  cliff  from  sight 
Slowly,  left  all  along  the  mountain  lawn, 
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Among  the  tawny  grass  and  camomile, 

A  tremulous  streak,  soon  quencli*d  in  day's  strong  smile 

Of  waving  splendour.    Then  those  mariners  all 

Rose  up  amazed,  and  drew  out  of  the  deep 

The  hooked  anchor,  and  drove  out  to  sea 

Their  little  bark  beneath  a  shadowy  shore. 

But,  while  they  set  the  sail  and  plied  the  oar, 

Full-lighted  on  the  heavenly  mountain  wall 

Leapt  the  large  Sunrise,  and  all  round  shook  free 

His  flaming  wings  :  when  lo !  on  every  steep, 

Wrapt  with  the  aurorean  vapour  rolling  high, 

An  august  image  stood,  majestical. 

With  lifted  arm,  far  oflf,  *twixt  earth  and  sky.'* 

One  has  only  to  quote  the  finer  passages  to  correct  any  transient 
unjust  impression  that  a  critical  examination  may  produce. 

"Life's  image,  bom  of  the  brain 

In  the  form  which  the  hand  hath  fashioned, 
Shall  for  ever  unmarr'd  retain 

Life's  moment  the  most  impassioned ; 
All  power  that  in  act  hath  been 

Put  forth,  shall  perish  never ; 
And  life's  beauty  once  felt  and  seen 

Is  life  beautified  for  ever." 

Here  the  lines  are  crisper,  and  the  thought  clearer  to  vision,  but 
the  same  criticism  is  applicable  to  them,  I  think. 

The  "  Chronicles  and  Characters  "  are  a  Legend  of  the  Ages,  dififer- 
ing  from  M.  Victor  Hugo's,  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Lytton's  aim,  when  he 
keeps  to  it  rigorously,  is  less  to  exhibit  the  gradual  development  of  the 
deeper  and  sweeter  nature  of  humanity  than  to  make  note  of  mental 
progress  and  the  growth  of  human  culture.  Hugo  starts  with  Eve 
and  ends  with  the  Judgment  trump ;  Mr.  Lytton  from  Mythology 
downward  to  the  present  time,  over  which  he  pronounces  a  short 
optimistic  sermon  by  way  of  epilogue : — 

**  Bejoice  in  the  good  that  God  gives 
By  the  hand  of  beneficent  111, 
And  be  glad  that  He  leaves  to  our  lives 
Means  to  make  them  heroical  still." 

Hugo  does  not  touch  on  Neo-Platonism  or  the  Philosophies.  He 
finds  themes  in  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New,  and  in  the  New 
it  is  Christ  raising  Lazarus,  Divine  Love  active  on  behalf  of  humanity, 
and  the  hardness  of  the  priests  : — 

"  Ceux  qui  virent  cela  crurent  en  Jesus- Christ, 
Or,  les  prdtres,  selon  qu'au  livre  il  est  ecrit, 
S'assembl^rent,  troubles,  chez  le  pr^teur  de  Bome ; 
Sachant  que  Christ  avait  ressuscite  cet  homme, 
Et  que  tous  avaient  vu  le  sepulcre  s'ouvrir, 
Us  dirent :  *  II  est  temps  do  le  faire  mourir.'  " 

Mr.  Lytton  ventures  on  the  Passion  of  the  Cross,  and  an  intellectual 
Satan  claiming  his  place  among  the  progressive  steps  of  man  as  Prince 
of  this  world,  addressing  the  Angel  of  the  Watch  thus : — 
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'* Look  on  me.    lam 
Man's  mind's  eternal  protest  against  Law, 
Man's  life's  eternal  protest  against  Love. 
A  time  there  may  be,  though  it  must  be  far, 
When  man,  by  knowledge  reconciled  to  Law 
Li  things  material,  shall  conyert  to  good 
All  that  for  ages  I  have  made  to  them 
Material  evU." 

*'  When  man  no  more 
My  work  provides,  thine  own  shall  lack  provision ; 
Wliose  task  on  earth  is  but  the  consequence 
Of  my  procedure ;  temporary  both." 

Hugo  does  not  look  on  evil  with  this  reposeful  sentiment.  His  Rat- 
bert  is  hard  and  horrible.  His  mountain  Momotombo  has  a  word  to 
say  against  men — or  their  priests.  He  paints  black  deadly  black, 
and  touches  it  with  no  light  lancet-point.  With  the  exception  of  the 
powerful  "Irene"  in  the  Byzantine  episodes,  Mr.  Lytton  shows  the 
intellectual  temper  towards  the  devil  and  his  doings — "the  only 
critic  of  God's  works  who  does  not  praise  them;"  and  when  he 
abandons  that,  he  is,  by  the  impulse  of  his  mind,  dramatic.  The 
philosopher  insists  to  escape  being  compromised  by  a  positive  violent 
condemnation  of  *  beneficent  111,'  unless  he  is  forced  to  it  by  some 
character  bare  of  all  suggestive  humours,  unprovocative  of  the  sedater 
irony  ho  loves,  though  always  without  irreverence,  to  indulge.  It 
will  be  seen  that  his  Legend  of  the  Ages  has  a  distinct  mark  of  its 
own.  If  he  fails,  it  is  not  in  conception;  and  he  fails  in  execution 
only  from  having  attempted  more  than  was  possible  for  poet  to 
accomplish.  He  has  taken  the  widest  field  he  could  select,  and 
made  it  as  difficult  to  himself  as  ingenuity  coidd  devise  to  build 
up  a  complete  work  in  it.  There  could  have  been  no  artistic 
prompting  in  him,  for  example,  to  write  the  mediaeval  pieces  (Fair 
Yoland  with  the  Yellow  Hair — Trial  by  Combat)  after  the 
mediaDval  manner.  I  presume  so,  for  these  poems  are  positive 
failures.  Compare  them  with  Mr.  Morris's  "Haystack  in  the 
Floods"  in  his  first  volume  of  poems.  This  low- toned  mediaevalisin, 
depending  upon  colour,  monotony,  and  mist,  must  spring  out  of  a 
poet's  nature,  and  is  not  to  be  seized  in  passing.  Mr.  Lytton  has 
not  the  archaic  tongue.  The  medisevalism  of  Hugo's  prodigious 
combat  between  Roland  and  Oliver,  and  of  his  Aymerillot,  is  based 
on  huge  outlines  and  the  childlike  simplicity  of  the  filling  in.  No 
paladin  of  the  army  of  the  great  Charles  being  willing  to  oblige  him 
by  taking  Narbonne,  Aymerillot,  a  modest  little  fellow  of  twenty 
years,  without  plume  or  scutcheon,  imdertakes  the  business  single- 
handed  : — 

**  Charles,  plus  rayomiant  que  Tarchange  celeste, 
S'ecria :  *  Tu  seras,  pour  ce  propos  hautain, 
Aymery,  de  Narbonne  ct  comte  palatin, 
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Et  Ton  to  parlera  d'une  £09011  ciyile. 
Va,  filsl' 

Lo  lendemain  Aymory  prit  la  ville.** 

It  is  a  veritable  coup  de  tonnerre  du  moyen  kge.  At  the  close  of  the 
fifth  day  of  tough  fighting  on  the  borders  of  the  Rhone,  Oliver  pro- 
I)oses  a  settlement  of  their  dispute  to  Roland : — 

**  *  Eoland,  nous  n'en  finirons  point. 
Tant  qu*il  nous  restera  quelquo  tron9on  au  poing, 
Nous  luttorons  ainsi  quo  lions  ot  pantheros. 
Ne  vaudrait-il  pas  miciix  quo  nous  devinssions  frdrcs  ? 
Kcoute,  j'ai  ma  sooiir,  la  belle  Aude  au  bras  blano ; 
Epouse-la.* 

*  Pardieu !  je  veux  bien,*  dit  Roland. 
Et  maintenant  buvons,  car  Taffairo  etait  chaude.' 
Cost  ainsi  que  Roland  §pousa  la  belle  Aude.'' 

This  ifi  the  breath  of  primitive  mediasvalism. 

It  would  have  been  wiser  and,  I  think,  more  in  harmony  with  Mr. 
Ijytton's  design,  had  he  also  gone  to  legendary  sources  for  this  feature, 
instead  of  tasking  invention  and  colouring  his  work  in  a  known 
style  that  he  was  in  no  way  bound  to  undertake.  From  the  eleventh 
to  the  thirteenth  century,  at  least,  there  were  plenty  of  salient  legends 
if  he  thought  fit  to  shun  the  fountain  of  Malory  and  the  Arthurian 
cyclus ;  and  there  was  Froissart  for  a  guide,  and  the  Proven9al  and 
Spanish  romances  to  choose  from.  These  poems  and  "  Last  Words," 
a  representation  of  the  sentimentalism  of  modem  days,  discredit  his 
executive  power,  as  would  be  the  case  with  that  of  almost  any  poet  who 
attempted  as  much  as  he  has  done  in  these  seven  hundred  pages  of 
verse. 

"The  Dead  Pope,"  "The  Duke's  Laboratory,"  "  Adolphus,  Duke 
of  Gueldres,"  are  scenic  illustrations  of  the  idea  in  progress.  "  The 
Scroll  and  its  Interpreters  "  keeps  close  to  the  thought. 

**  One  asks  me  why 
Is  Evil  everywhere  ?  and  I  reply 
That  everjrwhere  there  may  be  growth  of  Good. 
Would  I  forego  that  growth,  even  if  I  could  ? 
By  no  means." 

It  is  the  learned  Jew,  Ben  Enoch,  speaking.  But  the  poem  contains 
a  great  deal  of  the  writer's  studious  mind,  and  deserves  an  attentive 
perusal.  The  concluding  couplet,  given  to  Time  passing  in  the  silence 
after  the  interlocutors  have  exchanged  farewells,  does  not  compliment 
us  for  the  pains  we  have  been  taking,  and  is  not  wanted. 

It  is  in  the  "Siege  of  Constantinople  "  that  he  shows  his  strength  in 
perfection.     I  object  to  the  terminating  line, — 

"  In  this  way  Venice  took  Constantinople/* 

which  reminds  us  of  the  ^'C'est  ainsi  que  Roland/'  &c.,  and  does  not 
come  well  at  the  close  of  a  long  rhymed  chronicle,  though  it  shoidd  be 
after  the  old  chroniclers' fashion.  He  is  a  master  of  the  narrative  rhymed 
ten-syllable  couplet.    He  can  be  smooth,  crisp,  and  terse  in  it,  flowing 
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and  redimdant  at  will.  The  narratiye  hurries  or  is  retarded  for  natural 
scenic  passages,  taking  its  course  like  a  full-sailed  imperial  barge,  little 
impeded  by  reason  of  its  rich  lading.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  fine  epical  poem 
of  the  two  sieges,  with  blind  old  Enrico  Dandolo  for  the  central  figure, 
among  crowds  of  Oriental  barbarians  and  the  chivalry  of  Europe.  More 
vigorous  and  better  sustained  narrative  verse  it  would  be  hard  to  find. 
It  is  as  distinctively  Mr.  Lytton's  as  the  simpler  style  of  the  "Jason" 
is  peculiar  to  Mr.  Morris,  and  without  mannerism.  For  an  example 
of  flexibility,  the  catalogue  of  the  knights  marshalled  under  Dandolo 
may  be  viewed  as  without  parallel  for  spirited  conciseness  in  this 
exceedingly  difficult  form  of  verse,  which  more  than  any  other  tempts 
to  distension  and  flatness.  He  has  caught  at  times  something  of  the 
simple  graphic  manner  distinguishing  the  chronicler  of  St.  Louis' 
crusade ;  but  no  effort  of  imitation  is  anywhere  visible.  The  de- 
scriptions of  scenery,  battle,  pomp,  and  splendour  are  dwelt  on  as  the 
circumstances  prompt  them,  and  the  result,  in  the  reader's  mind,  is  a 
sense  of  completeness  and  finish  only  attainable  by  poets  that  have 
an  abounding  energy,  and  have  learnt  to  command  it.  Mr.  Lytton 
is  one  of  the  few  poets  who  can  narrate.  The  press  of  narrative 
holds  in  check  his  tendency  to  dramatise,  which  is  perhaps  attributable 
to  a  poetic  reaction  against  a  rather  too  despotic  intellectual  ascend- 
ancy. I  will  give  one  example  of  it  from  the  "  Thanatos  Athanatou,'' 
when  the  Angel  of  the  Watch,  to  terminate  his  colloquy  with  Satan, 
says: — 

"  Put  forth  thy  hand. 

Satan. 

Where  art  thou  P  feebly  soundB 
Thy  voice,  vain  angel :  strong  in  word,  but  weak 
In  act  to  hold  what  now  I  seize.    Thy  voice 
Floats  to  me  fainter,  fainter !  and  thy  form 
Fades  further,  further,  further,  from  my  ken. 
Thou  fliest,  cherub ! 

The  AlYGEL. 

Self-deceiver,  no ! 
Here,  where  I  was,  I  am ;  and  what  I  held 
I  hold.    But  thee  thine  ever-changing  place 
Has  changed  already.    Prince  of  passing  ills, 
Alreeidy  in  the  Past  thy  footstep  strays, 
Seeking  the  Future." 

This  effective  instance  of  a  subtle  idea  put  in  action  will  show  what 
I  mean,  and  it  is  proof  of  an  artistic  nature  that  it  is  never  allowed 
to  obtrude  on  his  narrative  verse.  The  allocutions  are  not  prolonged ; 
the  dialogues  are  short  and  emphatic.  Description  is  rich  and  simple, 
and  there  are  no  hints  of  a  depth  beyond  the  fathoming  of  vulgar 
sight.  "  Licinius,''  written  in  the  same  verse  as  the  "Siege,"  is  more 
epigrammatic,  aims  higher,  and  is  not  generally  so  flowing,  for  there 
Mr.  Lytton  seeks  to  give  the  shadow  of  a  meaning  behind  the  yifliUe 
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one,  and  passages  of  very  splendid  description  are  here  and  there 
marred  by  dislocated  lines,  and  a — ^to  my  mind— objectionable  style 
of  painting  in  catalogue,  ex.  gr. : — 

«  Evening.    At  mom  the  battle." 

The  rejection  of  the  verb  does  not  give  stateliness,  but  a  twang  of 
pertness  oddly  discordant  with  the  theme.  The  opening  of  Licinius 
is  a  contrast  to  the  poet's  ease  of  manner  when  he  is  breathing  the 
robuster  air  of  the  Chroniclers.  These  first  lines  have  the  effect  of 
stammering : — 

"  It  was  the  fiedl  and  evening  of  a  time 
In  whose  large  daylight,  ere  it  sank,  sublime 
And  strong,  as  bulks  of  brazen  gods,  that  stand. 
Bare-bodied,  with  helm'd  head  and  armdd  hand. 
All  massive  monumental  thoughts  of  hers 
Rome's  mind  had  mark*d  in  stately  characters 
Against  the  world's  horizon." 

One  cannot  say  that  the  lines  are  confused ;  but  they  seem  to  hesi* 
tate  and  come  imcertainly,  not  as  introductory  lines  should  come. 
Further  on  they  are  exceedingly  vigorous.  The  conception  of  Lici- 
nius is  clear  and  full  of  grandeur.  The  stout  old  Roman  prepar- 
uig  to  give  battle  for  the  gods  of  his  coimtry  and  his  ancestry  is 
finely  imagined ;  but  against  the  objection  that  this  tough  veteoran 
of  the  wars,  of  a  purely  Conservative  Pagan  spirit,  should  be  foimd 
antedating  a  Christian  dream,  in  which  Apollo  speaks  philosophy, 
and  Love— our  frank  friend  Cupid — ^becomes  transformed  to  a  divinity 
worthy  of  presiding  over  modem  tea-tables,  I  can  only  oppose  the 
plea  that  the  writing  is  magnificent,  and  the  poem  too  good  to  be 
overshadowed,  were  the  objections  ten  times  more  forcible.  This  also 
may  be  said  of  the  tale  of  Candaules'  queen,  evidently  not  one  of 
the  later  pieces  of  Mr.  Lytton's  composition,  as  I  suppose  the  ''Siege 
of  Constantinople'^  to  be.  The  poem  should  be  revised.  To  find  among 
a  succession  of  beautiM  verses  one  like  the  following,  in  which  it 
would  almost  be  thought  that  the  poet,  having  preferred  the  luscious 
to  the  severe  method  of  treatment — the  style  of  the  Eve  of  St.  Agnes 
to  that  of  the  Laodamia — ^prudently  tempered  it  with  a  dash  of  the 
grotesque,  is  astonishing: — 

'*  Last  she  with  listless  long-dela3ring  hand 

The  golden  sandals  loosed  from  her  white  feet. 

And  loosed  from  her  warm  waist  the  golden  band. 
The  milk-white  tunic  slided  off  its  sweet 

Snow-surfaced  slope,  and  left  half  bare  her  bland 
Full-orbdd  breast.    But  in  the  feinting  heat 

Of  his  bewilder'd  heart  and  fever'd  sight. 

Here  Gyges  in  the  curtain  groan'd  outright." 

Keats,  when  his  hero  is  in  a  like  condition  of  ineffable 
anguish,  says,  Porphyro  grew  faint,  and  has  been  reproached  for  it 
as  for  a  bit  of  simpering  immanliness.  The  miserable  Gyges  may 
certainly  have  sounded  this  loud  note  of  warning  to  all  the  peeping 
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Toms  of  aftertime  :  it  is  but  too  easy  for  the  reader  to  compreliend 
his  feelings,  but  in  what  a  line  does  the  poet  crave  sympathy  for  the 
Buflferer !  Yery  little  labour  is  required  to  render  this  poem  enjoy- 
able throughout.  The  voluptuousness  of  colouring  proper  to  the 
Bubject  is  pervaded  with  tragic  sentiment,  and  we  are  made  conscious 
that  the  fair  woman,  in  the  supreme  beauty  of  her  nakedness,  is  being 
outraged,  and  will  have  blood  for  it.  "  Croesus  and  Adrastus"  claims 
higher  critical  praise  for  its  workmanship,  and  is  simple  and  pathetic. 
In  both  these  poems  a  good  story  is  well  told. 

The  same  excellent  narrative  faculty  is  shown  in  the  "Apple  of 
Life,"  which  shadows  out  a  poem  of  old  Oriental  wisdom.  It  is  the 
Brahminical  legend  transferred  to  the  courts  of  King  Solomon. 
The  Hindoo  King  slaughters  his  fair  unfaithful  wife,  but  Solomon 
dissolves  into  wise  sentences.  Yoluminous  lines  of  six  anapaestic  feet 
to  the  line  are  well  suited  to  the  pompous  gravity  of  the  Eastern  tale, 
with  its  semi-transparent  mysticism  and  rich  descriptive  passages. 

**  In  cluster,  high  lamps,  spices,  odours.,  each  side 
Burning  inward  and  onward,  &om  cinnamon  ceilings,  down  distances  vast. 
Of  voluptuous  vistas,  illumined  deep  halls,  through  whose  silentness  pass'd 
King  Solomon  sighing :  where  columns  colossal  stood,  gathered  in  groves 
As  the  trees  of  the  forest  in  Libanus — there  where  the  wind,  as  it  moves, 
Whispers,  '  I,  too,  am  Solomon's  servant  !*  huge  trunks  hid  in  garlands  of 

gold, 
On  whose  tops  the  skilled  sculptors  of  Sidon  had  granted  men's  gaze  to  behold 
How  the  phcenix  that  sits  on  the  cedar's  lone  summit  'mid  fragrance  and  fire, 
Ever  dying  and  living,  hath  loaded  with  splendours  her  funeral  pyre  ; 
How  the  stork  builds  her  nest  on  the  pine-top ;  the  date  from  the  palm-branch 

depends ; 
And  the  shaft  of  the  blossoming  aloe  soars  crowning  the  life  which  it  ends. 
And  from  hall  on  to  hall,  in  the  doors,  mute,  magnificent  slaves,  watchful- 
eyed, 
Bow'd  to  earth  as  King  Solomon  pass'd  them." 

The  king  gives  the  apple  of  life  to  his  beautiful  Shulamite.  She 
in  turn  hurries  to  present  it  to  her  lover,  Prince  Azariah,  and  caUs 
to  him  very  musicaUy  :— 

**  Ope  the  door,  ope  the  lattice  !    Arise !    Let  me  in,  O  my  love  !    It  is  I. 
Thee  the  bride  of  King  Solomon  loveth.    Love,  tarry  not.    Love,  shall  I  die 
At  thy  door  ?     I  am  sick  of  desire.     For  my  love  is  more  comely  than  gold. 
More  precious  to  me  is  my  love  than  the  throne  of  a  king  that  is  old. 
Behold,  I  have  passed  through  the  city,  unseen  of  the  watchmen.     I  stand 
By  the  doors  of  the  house  of  my  love  till  my  love  lead  me  in  by  the  hand." 

But  the  author's  strength  is  best  exhibited  by  some  extracts  from 
the  "  Siege  of  Constantinople,"  where  he  has  a  fuller  theme  and  larger 
space.     Here  is  a  scene  in  the  Court  of  Alexius,  the  usurper : — 

**  At  the  Emperor's  right  hand 
Tracing  upon  the  floor  with  snaky  wand 
Strange  shapes,  was  standing  his  astrologer 
And  mystic,  Ishmael  the  son  of  Shur, 
A  swarthy,  loan,  and  melancholy  man, 
With  eyes  in  caverns,  an  Arabian. 
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Who  seem'd  to  notice  nothing,  sayo  his  own 

Strange  writing  on  the  floor  before  the  throne. 

At  the  Emperor's  feet,  half-naked  and  half-robed, 

With  rivulets  of  emeroldes  that  throbb'd 

Green  fire  as  her  rich  breathings  billow'd  all 

Their  thrilPd  and  glittering  drops,  crouch*d  Jezraal, 

The  fair  Egyptian,  with  strange-colour'd  eyes 

Full  of  fierce  change  and  somnolent  surprise. 

She,  with  upslanted  shoulder  leaning  couch'd 

On  one  smooth  elbow,  sphynx-like,  calm,  and  crouch'd, 

Tho*  motionless,  yet  seem'd  to  move, — its  sUm 

Fine  slope  so  glidingly  each  glossy  limb 

Curved  on  the  marble,  melting  out  and  in 

Her  gommy  tunic,  downward  to  her  thin 

Clear  ankles,  ankleted  with  dull  pale  gold. 

Thick  gushing  thro'  a  jewell'd  hoop,  down  roU'd 

All  round  her,  rivers  of  dark  slumbrous  hair. 

Sweeping  her  bumish'd  breast,  sharp-slanted,  bare, 

And  sallow  shoulder." 

'or  a  contrast  take  the  description  of  the  Venetian  fleet  passing 
n  the  Dardanelles,  and  coming  within  view  of  the  Constantinople 
he  Lower  Empire : — 

'*  In  his  strong  pines,  adown  the  displaced  deep. 
Shoulders  the  Pelegrino, — ^half  asleep, 
With  wavy  fins  each  side  a  scarlet  breast 
Slanted.    Hard  by,  more  huge  than  all  the  rest — 
Air's  highest,  water's  deepest,  denizen — 
A  citadel  of  ocean,  thronged  with  men 
That  tramp  in  silk  and  steel  round  battlements 
Of  windy  wooden  streets,  'mid  terraced  tents 
And  turrets,  under  shoals  of  sails  unfurl'd, — 
That  vaunting  monster  Venice  calls  '  The  World.' 

**  And  now  is  past  each  purple  promontory 
Of  Sestos  and  Abydos,  famed  in  story. 
And  now  all  round  the  deep  blue  bay  uprise 
Into  the  deep  blue  air,  o'er  galleries 
Of  marble,  marble  galleries ;  and  lids 
O'er  lids  of  shining  streets  ;  dusk  pyramids 
O'er  pyramids ;  and  temple  walls  o'er  walls 
Of  glowing  gardens,  whence  white  sunlight  &lls 
From  sleepy  palm  to  palm ;  and  palace  tops 
O'ertopp'd  by  palaces.    Nought  ever  stops 
The  struggling  glory,  from  the  time  he  leaves 
His  myrtle-muffled  base,  and  higher  heaves 
His  mountain  march  from  golden-grated  bower 
To  bronzen-gated  wall, — and  on,  from  tower 
To  tower, — until  at  last  deliciously 
All  melts  in  azure  summer  and  sweet  sky. 
Then  after  anthem  sung,  sonorous  all 
The  bronzen  trumpets  to  the  trumpets  call ; 
Sounding  across  tho  sea  from  bark  to  bark 
Where  floats  the  Winged  Lion  of  St.  Mark, 
The  mighty  signal  for  assault." 

menico  Tintoretto's  painting  of  the  storming  of  Constantinople 
Venetians  and  crusaders  in  the  hall  of  the  Great  Council  of  the 
lazzo  Dttcale,  together  with  the  capture  of  Zara  by  Tintoretto,  and 
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of  Cattaro  by  Vicentino,  a  strange  confusion  of  red  masts  and  long 
lances  pushed  by  men-at-arms,  and  flying  arrows  and  old  engines 
of  war,  may  have  been  in  Mr.  Lytton's  vision  when  he  wrote  the 
vivid  passage  which  succeeds : — 

'*  Swift  from  underneath  upspout 
Thick  showers  of  hissing  arrows  that  down-rain 
Their  rattling  drops  upon  the  walls,  and  stain 
The  blood-streak'd  bay.    The  floating  forest  groans 
And  creaks  and  reels  and  cracks.   The  rampart  stones 
Clatter  and  sliriek  beneath  the  driven  darts. 
And  on  the  shores,  and  at  the  gates,  upstarts, 
One  after  one,  each  misshaped  monster  fell 
Of  creaking  ram  and  cumbrous  mangonel. 
Great  stones,  down  jumping,  chop,  and  split,  and  crush 
The  rocking  towers ;  wherefrom  the  spearsmen  rush. 
The  morning  star  of  battle,  marshalling  all 
That  movement  massive  and  majestical, 
Gay  through  the  tumult  which  it  guides  doth  go 
The  grand  grey  head  of  gallant  Dandolo, 
With  what  a  fiill  heart  following  that  fine  head — 
Thine,  noble  Venice,  by  thy  noblest  led ! 
In  his  blithe-dancing  turret  o*er  the  sea, 
Glad  as  the  grey  sea-eagle,  hovers  he 
Through  sails  in  flocks  and  masts  in  avenues. 

'*  Pietro  Alberti,  the  Venetian,  whom 
His  sword  lights,  shining  naked  *twixt  his  teeth 
Sharp-gripp*d,  through  rushing  arrows,  wrapt  with  death, 
Leaps  from  his  ship  into  the  waves ;  now  stands 
On  the  8oak*d  shore ;  now  climbs  with  bleeding  hands 
And  knees  the  wall ;  now  left,  now  right,  swift,  bright 
Wild  weapons  round  him  whirl  and  sing  ;  now  right, 
Now  left,  he  smites. 

''  In  clattering  cataract 
The  invading  host  roll  down.    Disrupt,  distract. 
The  invaded  break  and  fly.    The  great  church  bells 
Toll  madly,  and  the  battering  mangonels 
Bellow.    The  priests  in  long  procession  plant 
The  cross  before  them,  passing  suppliant 
To  meet  the  marching  conquest." 

Historical  scene-painting  done  with  so  broad  and  firm  a  hand  is  rare 
at  any  time^  and  greatly  to  be  praised.  The  poem  is  maintained 
throughout  at  this  elevated  pitch,  devoid  of  any  sensible  strain. 

The  valedictory  lines  of  Thomas  Miintzer  to  Martin  Luther  are  also 
in  conception  and  execution  very  good,  and  harmoniouB  to  the  general 
design  of  the  volumes.  My  personal  distaste  for  broken  metr^,  that 
lose  their  music  in  the  attempt  to  symbolise  the  effects  of  an  operatic 
libretto,  may  make  me  imjust  to  the  "  Opis  and  Arge/'  and  the  scenic 
lyrics  of ''  Thanatos  Athanatou/'  and  it  seems  to  me  that  this  last  poem 
should  not  have  had  the  heavy  drag  on  it  of  the  lengthened  dialectical 
encounter  of  the  rival  Princes  of  Good  and  EviL  It  might  be  divided 
into  parts.  But  it  is  finely  imagined,  and,  as  an  intellectual  concep- 
tion, a  grand  centrepiece.  Qeorob  Msbedhh. 


LEONORA  CASALONI. 
Chapter  IV. 

A  WALK  ACROSS  COUNTRY. 

Phe  next  morning  Yallardi  began^  at  all  eyents^  by  being  as  good 
as  his  word.  The  younger  of  the  two  guests  at  the  little  mountain 
priory  was  still  sleeping  heavily,  when  the  first  rays  of  the  sun 
rising  from  the  Adriatic,  whose  blue  expanse  is  visible  by  the  eye 
ranging  over  all  the  extent  of  the  city-studded  low  country,  from 
that  high  mountain-top,  struggled  through  the  small  and  dim 
windows  of  their  little  dormitory. 

Vallardi,  who  was  well  used  to  that  reveill^e,  shouted  out  to  him — 

"  Hola  I  Signer  Marchese !  You  are  not  in  your  chamber  at  the 
Villa  Casaloni  !  Tuft  altro  !  Up  with  you !  It  is  time  we  were  off, 
if  we  are  not  to  let  that  smug- faced  hypocrite,  who  wished  us  such 
pleasant  dreams  last  night,  get  the  start  of  us ! " 

In  a  very  few  minutes  both  men  were  ready  for  the  road.  Casa- 
loni hardly  noticed  that  his  new  friend  had  a  short  colloquy  of  a 
private  nature  apparently  with  the  friar,  who  was  called  the  superior 
of  the  little  family.  Possibly  it  might  have  excited  his  suspicion,  if  he 
had  noted  the  circumstance.  But  though  the  few  words  exchanged 
between  the  friar  and  his  guest  were  assuredly  of  a  private  nature, 
and  could  not  have  been  spoken  on  the  market-place  at  Rimini  with 
advantage  to  either  of  them,  they  had  in  fact  no  reference  to  Casa- 
loni in  any  way.  And  whatever  ulterior  views  Sandro  may  have 
had,  his  present  purpose  was  to  bring  the  young  man  he  had  thus 
picked  up,  safely  to  the  secure  refuge  of  his  own  dwelling  in  the 
Uaremma. 

The  trade  of  a  conspirator  and  the  lot  of  a  detected  one  had 
appeared  in  very  sombre  colours  to  the  young  Marchese,  as  he  had 
wandered,  with  little  probability,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  of  finding  any 
shelter  for  his  head  for  the  night,  over  that  bleak  and  desolate 
mountain  on  the  previous  evening.  But  now,  everything  wore  a 
totally  different  aspect.  The  morning  sun  was  shining  gloriously, 
md  tipping  the  already  snow-capped  tops  of  the  highest  ridge  of  the 
A.pennine  with  gold  in  front  of  them.  The  air  was  deliciously  crisp. 
Fhe  turf  of  the  mountain-sides  was  stiff  with  rime ;  and  the  earth 
W2A  sonorous  under  their  tread.  They  swung  along  at  a  jolly  pace, 
imharassed  by  uncertainty ;  for  every  step  of  the  ground  seemed  to 
be,  as  in  fact  it  was,  perfectly  well  known  to  Vallardi. 

"  That  is  Pennabilli  that  you  see  there  on  that  peak  to  the  right,** 
said  he.  ''  It  is  the  last  town  in  the  territory  of  His  Holiness  the 
Pope ;  and  you  may  swear  that  the  inhabitants  wish  the  frontier 
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line  passed  on  this  side  of  their  miserable  little  town^  instead  of 
on  the  other,  let  who  would'  hold  rule  on  the  further  side!  We 
might  pass  by  it,  if  we  chose.  But  perhaps  it  will  be  better  to  give 
it  the  go  by,  and  strike  down  the  side  of  the  hill  on  the  left,  which 
will  bring  us  into  the  valley  of  a  stream  they  call  the  Marechia.  And 
then  a  very  little  more  will  put  us  beyond  the  frontier." 

"  Bravo  !  You  seem  to  know  the  country  well.  I  dare  say  you  are 
a  sportsman,  and  have  beat  every  covert  of  it,  before  now  ! "  said 
Gasaloni  cheerily. 

"  Yes  !  I  know  most  of  it  pretty  well ;  and  have  made  a  pretty 
fair  bag  not  far  from  here  before  now,"  said  Sandro  with  a  peculiar 
smile,  intended  apparently  more  for  himself  than  for  his  companion. 
*'  There  are  lots  of  custom-house  stations  here  and  there  along  the 
frontier,"  he  continued ;  "  and  those  who  have  anything  on  which 
they  wish  to  pay  duty,  make  a  point  of  passing  by  tJiem.  Others,  to 
save  trouble,  pass  between  them !  I  suppose  you  have  no  special 
business  to  transact  with  the  revenue  gentlemen,  either  Papal  or 
Gh-and-Ducal  ?  " 

"  Not  I ! "  returned  Casaloni  with  a  gay  laugh  ;  "  and  it  would  be 
a  pity  to  trouble  them  for  nothing !  " 

"  Quite  so  !  We  will  leave  the  valley  a  little  before  it  passes  the 
frontier,  and  strike  over  the  shoulder  of  the  hill.  I  know  a  contadino 
whose  house  is  the  first  in  Tuscany,  and  who  will  give  us  a  bit  of 
bread  and  drink  of  wine  without  asking  for  a  lascia-passare.  He  has 
an  imaccoimtable  prejudice  against  the  dogana  people." 

"  He  is  the  sort  of  innkeeper  for  my  money,  just  at  present ! " 
said  Casaloni ;  "  and  I  don't  care  how  soon  we  fall  in  with  him." 

And  with  this  sort  of  talk  they  beguiled  the  way,  while  Sandro 
learned  to  form  a  shrewd  notion  of  the  sort  of  man  he  had  in  his 
hands,  till  the  frontier  was  safely  passed,  and  the  promised  breakfast 
at  the  free-trade-loving  contadino's  house  had  been  found.  And 
then,  after  a  short  halt,  they  started  again.  The  worst  part  of  their 
day^s  work,  as  far  as  mere  fatigue  was  concerned,  was  yet  to  come. 
The  main  ridge  of  the  Apennine,  glistening  with  its  line  of  snow,  was 
still  before  them.  And  as  Vallardi,  professedly  on  his  companion's 
account,  but  more  possibly  it  may  be  suspected  on  his  own,  judged  it 
still  desirable  to  avoid  any  of  the  few  and  far-between  roads  that 
cross  it,  their  walk  over  the  top  was  a  laborious  one. 

It  was  his  intention  to  rest  that  night  at  another  and  much  larger 
and  better-known  Franciscan  convent  among  the  mountains — ^that  of 
La  Vemia.  They  did  not  reach  it  till  after  nightfall ;  but  found, 
when  they  did  so,  much  better  accommodation  than  they  had  been 
thankful  to  content  themselves  with  the  night  before.  Here,  too, 
Vallardi  seemed  to  be  known,  and  though  there  was  no  avowed  or 
open  manifestation  of  acquaintanceship,  it  might  have  been  observed 
that  he  was  certainly  no  stranger. 
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The  convent  of  La  Vemia  is  situated  also  in  a  very  solitary  and 
dreary  spot,  on  a  very  remarkable  peak,  or  rather  mass  of  isolated 
rocks  rising  precipitously  and  to  a  great  height  above  the  other  parts 
of  the  ridge  of  the  mountain.  It  is  the  ridge  which  separates  the 
valley  of  the  infant  Tiber  from  the  valley  of  the  infant  Amo.  Our 
travellers  had  crossed  the  former  stream,  and  would  have  on  the 
morrow  to  cross  the  latter. 

There  is  a  nimierous  community  of  the  children  of  St.  Francis  at 
La  Vemia, — a  large  and  handsome  church, — innumerable  chapels 
im  all  sorts  of  strange  places  among  the  rocks,  most  of  them  with 
special  legends  attached  to  them,  marking  them  as  the  scenes  of  some 
of  the  recorded  incidents  in  the  life  of  St.  Francis,  and  his  personal 
contests  with  the  fiend, — a  convenient /ore«^reVi,  with  good  beds  and 
good  wine, — a  courteous  welcome, — and  no  questions  asked ! 

In  this  convenient  and  comfortable  resting-place,  Casaloni  and  his 
new  friend  passed  their  second  night  in  that  close  fellowship  which 
companionship  in  travel,  and  especially  in  such  travel  as  theirs, 
brings  about.  They  were  by  this  time  beginning  to  know  each 
other ; — the  younger  man,  it  is  true,  seeing  so  much  of  the  surface 
of  his  companion  only  as  the  latter  chose  to  show  him ;  while  he 
was  in  turn  very  thoroughly  read  and  understood  by  the  older  and 
more  experienced  Sandro.  For  Yallardi  was  by  no  means  the  dull 
fool  it  pleased  II  Gufone  in  the  pride  of  his  own  superior  acuteness 
and  alertness  of  intellect  to  consider,  and  often  to  call  him.  He  was 
a  naturally  able  man,  whose  life  had  made  him  a  practised  and  by  no 
means  contemptible  proficient  in  the  art  of  reading  men, — the  only 
subjects  of  study  his  mind  had  been  applied  to.  Casaloni  and  he  had 
found  each  other  very  tolerably  pleasant  companions ;  though  the 
nature  of  the  two  men  was  as  different  as  well  could  be,  and  their  social 
status  and  surroundings  were  separated  by  so  very  wide  an  interval. 

As  to  the  impassableness  of  the  barrier  raised  between  the  two 
men  by  this  interval.  Englishmen,  to  whose  notions  such  a  social 
separation  would  appear  insurmountable,  would  err  greatly  if  they 
applied  ideas  gathered  from  our  own  social  condition  and  rules  to  the 
case  in  question.  A  social  outlaw,  such  as  Sandro  Yallardi,  part 
brigand,  part  smuggler,  and  part  freebooter,  is  figured  forth  to  the 
English  mind  in  the  semblance  of  some  Bill  Sykes,  the  brutal 
ignorance  of  whose  vulgar  ruffianism  is  correctly  symboled  to  the 
outer  eye  by  unkemptness  of  his  shock  head,  the  scowl  of  his  low 
brow,  the  dirtiness  of  his  smock-frock  or  jacket,  the  raggedness  of 
his  corduroy  breeches,  and  the  muddiness  of  his  nailed  high-lows. 
While  the  young  Marchese,  selected  as  the  heir  to  the  estates  and 
representative  of  the  name  of  a  great  historic  family,  presents  him- 
self to  the  imagination  in  the  guise  of  a  yoimg  gentleman  of  such 
culture,  habits,  and  tastes  as  may  be  expected  to  adorn  the  English 
occupier  of  such  a  position.     But  neither  prefigurcmcnt  is  correct. 
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And  the  incorrectness  is  so  nearly  equal  in  either  instance,  that  the 
social  distance,  which  has  to  be  travelled  over  in  order  that  the  two 
types  may  meet,  is  passed  by  a  nearly  equal  departure  from  the 
English  standard  in  the  case  of  the  two  Italians.  The  Italian 
scoundrel  is  very  far  from  being  a  mere  brutal  ruffian  as  his  English 
congener  ;  and  the  Italian  nobleman  is  perhaps  further  still  from  the 
cultured  refinement  of  the  English  gentleman. 

Two  cultivated  Englishmen  would  hardly  be  companions  in  a 
mountain  walk  for  the  duration  of  a  day  without  some  such  conver- 
sation as  may  be  supposed  entirely  beyond  the  reach  of  such  an  one 
as  Sandro  Vallardi.  There  is  no  reason  to  think  that  such  must 
needs  have  been  the  case  between  a  couple  of  young  Koman  nobles 
in  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century.  English  gentlemen 
are  not  all  intellectual,  it  is  true.  But  in  the  case  of  the  most  horsey 
and  doggy  squire,  there  would  be  discrepancies  and  incompatibilities 
of  manners  and  of  ways  of  living,  which  would  render  the  close  com- 
panionship of  one  very  widely  his  social  inferior  disagreeable  to  him. 
And  this,  too,  would  be  to  a  very  much  less  degree  the  case  between 
the  two  Italians.  And  this,  it  should  be  remembered,  is  a  difference 
very  much  the  creation  of  the  outrunning  of  the  southern  nation  by 
the  northern  in  the  course  of  the  last  hundred  years  or  so.  One  can 
easily  believe  that  a  young  Squire  Western  might  have  been  well 
contented  with  society  that  would  be  very  distasteful  to  young 
Western,  his  great-grandson,  to  whom  PaU  Mall  is  as  familiar  as 
any  hedgerow  on  his  own  estate. 

And  half  the  distance,  the  annihilation  of  which  enables  the  two 
men  to  meet,  is,  it  must  be  remembered,  annihilated  in  Italy  by  an 
advance  from  the  blackguard  side  of  the  field.  The  Italian  black- 
guard is  not  so  superficially  visible  and  palpable  a  blackguard  as  the 
British  blackguard.  Various  causes  contribute  to  this.  Mainly  this 
cause, — that  no  such  general  social  reprobation  weighs  on  him  who 
lives  at  variance  with  the  laws  in  Italy  as  makes  the  English  social 
rebel  an  outcast  and  a  pariah.  And  no  such  general  reprobation 
weighs  upon  him  and  completes  his  scoundrelism,  because  law  and 
social  sentiment  and  opinion  in  Italy  have  for  centuries  been  at  odds. 

Sandro  Vallardi  and  Cesare  Casaloni,  therefore,  had  been  able  to 
find  each  other  very  tolerable  company  during  their  walk.  It  was 
an  amusement  to  the  elder  man  to  observe  the  unconscious  self- 
exposition  of  the  younger.  Sandro  judged  him  to  be  a  weak,  easy, 
good-natured  fool,  whom  he  could  turn  round  his  finger  at  any  time ; 
and  was  rather  disposed  to  like  him  withal  in  a  sort  of  idle  way,  as 
strong  men  often  will  feel  towards  weak  ones,  whose  weakness  gives 
them  no  trouble.  The  estimate  was  not  very  far  wrong,  yet  not 
wholly  right.  Casaloni  was  not  a  fool.  II  Gufone  would  have  been 
competent  to  discover  that  he  was  not  so.     But  it  was  beyond  Sandro. 
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The  young  man  was  not  only  not  a  fool, — he  had  some  of  the  pro- 
clivities and  tendencies  of  genius  in  him  ;  but  they  were  not  suffi- 
ciently strongly  developed,  or  planted  in  a  soil  of  sufficient  richness, 
to  produce  any  fruit  of  value.  And  the  easy,  good-natured,  imstable 
weakness  set  down  in  Sandro's  estimate  was  justly  charged  enough. 
He  was  one  of  those  who  wear  their  hearts  on  their  sleeves — a  very 
un-Italian  fault !  And  perhaps  his  practice  formed  no  exception  to 
the  general  rule,  that  people  do  not  usually  wear  on  their  sleeves,  or 
in  any  other  similarly  exposed  position,  articles  of  great  value,  or 
much  worth  the  stealing. 

Sandro  Vallardi,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a  very  acceptable  com- 
panion to  Casaloni.  There  is  always  something  agreeable  to  a  young 
man  in  the  conversation  of  those  whose  experiences,  and  consequent 
knowledge  of  life  and  the  world,  appear  to  them  to  be  large.  And 
of  course  the  discovery  that  the  experiences  of  the  Bohemian  depart- 
ment of  life,  however  varied,  render  but  a  very  meagre  and  stimted 
crop  of  any  really  large  knowledge  of  the  world,  or  of  men  and 
things,  is  the  product  of  a  later  period  of  life.  But  there  was  also 
a  vein  of  causticity  and  reckless  cynicism  in  Sandro's  talk  and  in  his 
manner  of  viewing  all  things  aroimd  him,  that  stirred  the  curiosity 
and  excited  the  interest  of  Casaloni.  He  fancied  he  was  listening  to 
the  somewhat  bitter  but  wholesome  teaching  of  an  Ulysses,  drawn 
from  large  and  wide  observation  of  the  manners  of  many  men,  and 
the  ways  of  a  vast  number  of  cities ;  while,  in  fact,  he  was  being 
regaled  with  the  narrow  and  poor  conceptions  of  a  scamp  whose  path 
of  life  had  been  through  low  valleys,  whence  no  large  or  grand  views 
of  the  higher  altitude  and  great  upper  table-lands  of  human  existence 
could  possibly  be  obtained. 

"  If  a  poor  devil  like  me/'  said  Vallardi,  on  the  second  day  of  their 
journey,  as  they  were  walking  down  the  hill  from  La  Vemia  into  the 
valley  of  the  Amo, — "  if  such  an  one  as  I  was  to  take  a  rifle  on  his 
shoulder  and  turn  out  to  upset  the  world,  and  show  those  on  the 
sunny  side  of  the  hedge  that  they  were  not  going  to  have  it  all  their 
own  way  any  longer,  I  could  understand  it ;  though,  for  my  own 
part,  I  have  seen  a  little  too  much  of  the  world  to  take  any  hand  in 
the  venture.  That's  not  my  way  of  righting  myself.  But  why  such 
an  one  as  you.  Signer  Cesare,  shoidd  not  be  content  to  let  things 
remain  as  they  are,  I  confess  I  can't  imderstand.  But  I  suppose 
that  you  did  find  the  life  at  the  villa  with  the  old  gentleman — hwn* 
anima  ! — a  little  too  dull  to  bear.  And  you  wanted  anything  for  a 
change,  eh  ?  " 

"  Yes,  it  was  dull  enough,  and  no  mistake !  But  don't  you  think, 
Signer  Sandro,  that  the  object  the  patriots  had  in  view  was  a  noble 
one  ?  "  said  Casaloni,  anxious  to  place  his  own  views  of  the  matter 
and  conduct  in  a  favourable  light. 
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"  As  for  noble,  you  are  a  better  judge  than  I,  Signer  Marcliese, 
what  is  noble,  and  what  isn't.  I  take  it  each  man  joined  in  the 
game  because  he  was,  for  some  reason  or  other,  discontented  to  stay- 
as  he  was.  But,  God  bless  you !  you  might  be  quite  as  sure  before 
you  began  as  now  how  it  would  end.^ 

**  Because  we  were  betrayed,  and- 

"  Of  course,  because  you  were  betrayed !  And  do  you  imagine 
that  there  was  any  chance  that  you  should  not  be  betrayed  ?  Don't 
you  think  that  every  other  man  of  the  whole  lot  of  you — ay,  and  a 
great  many  more  than  that — was  quite  ready  to  sell  every  man  of 
you  to  the  sbirri  if  he  could  see  his  way  to  a  good  price  ?  '' 

"  No  !  BeKeve  it !  No !  And  I  would  not  believe  it  for  all  the 
world !  "  said  Casaloni,  flushing  up. 

"  Very  well !  then  keep  off  from  believing  it  as  long  as  you  can, 
that's  all !  You'll  come  to  believe  it  before  you  are  as  old  as  I  am. 
Some  would  say  that  you  ought  to  have  learned  that  much  already ; 
and  then  you  would  have  got  something  by  joining  the  insurrection. 
As  it  is,  I  don't  see  that  you  are  much  the  better  for  it." 

**  About  that  there  is  no  mistake.  I  am  ruined  by  it,  root  and 
branch.  If  I  had  stayed  at  home  I  should  have  been  Marchese 
Casaloni  now,  master  of  the  villa,  and  heaven  knows  how  much  else, 
and  of  myself  into  the  bargain.  And  I  would  not  swear  that  I 
should  have  ever  joined  the  movement  if  the  Marchese  Adriano  had 
died  a  month  or  so  sooner  than  he  did.  But  it  is  all  up  with 
me  now." 

"  Well,  that  remains  to  be  seen  in  time.  But  what  do  you  mean  to 
do  now  directly  P  " 

"  I  don't  know  what  on  earth  I  can  do,"  returned  the  young  man 
with  a  sigh.  "  It  is  no  use  going  to  the  villa  ;  and  it  would  never 
do  to  go  to  my  father  and  mother  in  Rome." 

"  I  should  think  not.  And  I  should  think  that  you  would  not  be 
very  welcome  if  you  did.  I  take  it  that  tender  parents  don't  want 
to  see  much  of  their  sons  when  they  stand  in  your  position.  Why, 
it  would  simply  bring  ruin  and  destruction  of  the  whole  family,  to 
say  nothing  of  putting  your  own  head  straight  into  the  noose  !  " 

"  I  am  sure  I  don't  know  where  to  go,  or  what  is  to  become  of 
me  !  "  said  the  young  man  again,  very  disconsolately. 

"  Well,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  best  thing  you  can  do  would  be  to 
come  home  with  me,  and  stay  there  for  a  while.  You  shall  be 
welcome  to  the  best  I  can  give  you.  And  I  think  I  can  guarantee 
that  no  sbirri  will  come  to  look  after  you  there." 

**  Davvero,  Signore  Sandro,  the  offer  is  too  good  an  one  to  be 
refused,"  said  Cesare  cordially.  "  I  hardly  know  how  to  thank  you 
as  such  kindness  to  a  poor  penniless  prescript  deserves.  Perhaps 
the  day  maT/  come  when  I  may  have  it  in  my  power  to  show  you  that 
I  am  not  ungrateful." 
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'*  I  dare  say  that  that  day  may  come,  and  then  we  will  talk  about 
that  part  of  the  subject.  But,  in  the  meantime,  you  must  know 
what  I  have  to  offer  you,  and  what  you  have  to  expect." 

''  If  you  will  give  me  a  shelter  I  can  put  my  head  under,  Signor 
Sandro,  and  that,  as  you  say,  where  no  sbirri  will  come  to  drag  me 
out  from  it,  that  is  all  I  want,  and  more  than  I  could  have  hoped  to 
find ;  at  all  events,  at  the  hands  of  one  whom  I  had  never  seen  a  few 
hours  ago,''  said  Casaloni,  with  real  emotion. 

"  All  that  you  shall  have,  and  something  more ;  but  not  much  more. 
The  best  of  what  I  can  offer  you  is  thorough  security.  We  don't 
see  much  of  sbirri,  giandarmi,  and  that  sort  of  cattle,  in  the  Maremma ; 
and  when  they  do  come  it's  apt  not  to  agree  with  them,  somehow ! 
You  may  stay  on  my  rock  above  old  Talamone  as  long  as  you  like, 
without  any  mortal  knowing  where  you  are  ;  and  if  you  were  never 
to  leave  it  alive,  nobody  would  be  a  bit  the  wiser.  So  you  see  that, 
if  I  am  helping  you,  you  are  trusting  me,"  added  Sandro  with  a 
smile,  that  to  some  suspicious  minds  might  not  have  had  an  altogether 
reassuring  effect. 

^' All  right,"  replied  Cesare;  ''  my  life  is  not  much  worth  taking 
by  anybody,  unless  it  were  to  sell  it  to  the  Government  of  our  &dly 
Father  the  Pope.  If  you  wanted  it  for  any  other  purpose,  I  don't 
know  that  I  should  much  mind  your  taking  it." 

"  Thank  you,  I'll  remind  you  of  it  if  I  ever  want  anything  of  that 
sort.  Joking  apart,  though,  I  must  tell  you  what  sort  of  a  place  you 
are  going  to.     I  don't  live  in  a  villa  like  that  under  Montamiata." 

"  All  the  better,  by  Jovel  I  assure  you  I  was  desperately  tired 
of  that,"  laughed  Cesare. 

"  Ay !  but  suppose  mine  is  quite  as  dull  without  being  as  com- 
fortable. What  do  you  think,  Signor  Marchese,  of  living  in  a  house 
where  the  only  thing  in  the  shape  of  a  servant  is  a  sort  of  hideous 
and  malicious  goblin,  who,  if  you  tell  him  to  Uack  your  boots,  is 
quite  as  likely  as  not  to  tell  you  to  do  it  for  yourself;  and  by  way  of 
chamber  service  might,  if  he  was  in  the  humour,  dip  your  sheets  in 
the  well,  before  making  the  bed  ?  That  is  not  quite  what  you  were 
used  to  at  Villa  Casaloni,  I  take  it." 

"  Not  exactly.  There  was  nothing  half  so  amusing  to  break  the 
dead  monotony  of  the  place.  You  can't  irighten  me  away  from  the 
capital  offer  you  have  made  me." 

"Very  good.  There  is  my  wife,  who  will  do  what  she  can  to 
make  you  comfortable.  There  is  the  aforesaid  goblin ;  and  that 
is  all,  except  my  child,  a  little  girl — a  mere  child.  Not  another 
soul  will  you  see  from  week's  end  to  week's  end,  unless  you  go  down 
the  hill  into  the  town,  as  they  call  it — the  town  of  Talamone,  con- 
sisting of  a  dozen  or  so  of  tumble-down  huts  of  a  few  fishermen. 
There  will  be  a  bed,  bread  and  meat  enough  of  some  sort,  a  glass  of 
good  wine,  and  that's  all, — ^that  and  safety." 
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"  And  what  more  can  one  want  ?  "  chimed  in  Cesare. 

"  Well,  some  people  do  want  a  good  deal  more,  or  else  they  make 
a  deal  of  fuss  and  give  themselves  a  precious  deal  of  trouble  for 
nothing,"  returned  Sandro,  with  an  approach  to  a  sneer. 

"  I  am  not  one  of  them.  You  will  not  find  that  I  am  difficult  to 
content,  Signer  Sandro." 

"  Yery  well ;  then  there's  no  more  need  be  said  on  that  subject. — 
Only,  by-the-bye,  I  should  tell  you  that  I  can't  promise  to  stay  at 
home  to  keep  you  company.  My  affairs  often  take  me  away.  You 
must  not  mind  me;  but  let  me  come  and  go  as  I  like.  My  wife 
will  do  what  she  can  to  take  care  of  you." 

And  so  they  journeyed  on  through  the  day,  making  quicker  pro- 
gress than  they  had  done.  For  after  they  had  crossed  the  Amo, 
Sandro  did  not  seem  to  think  it  necessary  to  avoid  the  roads.  That 
night  they  slept  at  the  house  of  a  friend  of  Vallardi's,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hill,  on  the  top  of  which  Siena  stands.  It  was  a  queer 
48ort  of  a  lonely  house,  Cesare  thought.  No  host  was  seen,  and  Sandro 
excused  the  fact  by  saying  that  he  was  away  from  home.  There 
were  beds,  however,  and  a  bit  of  supper  for  them  ;  and  for  the  third 
night  Cesare  slept  well,  sharing  the  chamber  of  his  new  friend. 

On  the  next  day  Sandro  again  struck  across  the  country.  The 
road  would  have  taken  them  through  the  little  town  of  Grosseto,  the 
capital  of  the  Maremma.  But  this  Vallardi  thought  fit  to  avoid, 
remarking  that  it  was  just  as  well  not  to  let  the  police  people  know 
that  he  was  taking  home  a  stranger  with  him. 

The  country  they  traversed  between  Siena  and  Talamone  was  very 
wild, — a  tumbled  sea  of  little  hills,  among  which  wound  a  perfect 
labyrinth  of  small  valleys  and  streams.  It  was  a  district  of  a  cha- 
racter quite  new  to  Cesare  Casaloni,  and  one  across  which  it  would 
have  been  almost  impossible  for  any  but  those  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  every  part  of  it  to  find  their  way.  Sandro,  however, 
was  evidently  at  home  in  every  inch  of  it,  and  brought  his  guest  to 
his  own  door,  before  the  sun  went  down,  without  ever  having  passed 
through  a  towQ  or  a  village  since  he  left  the  lone  house  at  which 
they  had  lodged  the  night  before. 


Chapter  Y. 


"  THE   CONQUERING    HERO   COMES." 


It  was  not  the  usual  habit  of  Sandro  YaUardi  to  vouchsafe  any  notice 
of  his  coming  to  the  members  of  his  family  in  the  lone  house  on  the 
promontory  above  Talamone.  He  might  be  expected  at  any  time  to 
make  his  sudden  appearance,  and  one  day  or  one  hour  was  not  more 
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likely  to  be  marked  by  his  arrival  than  another.  It  can  hardly  be 
said  that  his  coming  was  welcome  to  any  one  of  the  little  trio  who 
composed  the  solitary  family.  The  day  had  been  when  his  return 
had  been  looked  forward  to  by  his  pining  wife  as  the  hour  for 
reaching  the  expected  well  is  looked  forward  to  by  a  traveller  in  the 
desert.  His  presence  had  been  as  the  shining  of  the  sun  to  her. 
But  those  days  were  gone.  As  continuous  dropping  will  wear  the 
hardest  stone,  so  will  unkindness,  if  perseveringly  enough  continued, 
wear  out,  if  not  a  woman's  love,  yet  at  least  any  active  desire  for  the 
presence  of  that  which  comes  but  to  bring  suflTering.  Sandro 
Vallardi  could  no  longer  make  sunshine  in  the  house  for  Lucia.  He 
came  to  her  as  to  the  others  in  that  lone  dwelling  rather  as  the  storm 
comes  in  a  southern  sky,  sudden,  overclouding  all  brightness,  a 
cause  of  trouble  to  all  and  every  one  till  it  be  overpast.  To  Leonora 
— now  a  lovely  girl  in  the  opening  flower-time  of  her  beauty — ^he 
was  the  least  personally  obnoxious.  Although  she,  too,  did  not 
escape  a  stem  word  and  look  now  and  then,  if  she  ever  chanced  to 
cross  his  will,  he  rarely  went  out  of  his  way  to  be  rude  or  unkind  to 
her.  But  she  could  not  escape  from  the  feeling  that  there  was  a 
cloud  over  the  house  when  he  was  present,  and  from  being  sensible 
of  relief  when  it  had  passed  away. 

To  poor  Gufone  the  presence  of  his  tyrant,  whose  servant  he  was 
not,  not  only  because  he  received  no  wage  for  his  services,  was  natu- 
rally no  matter  of  rejoicing.  During  Yallardi's  absence  his  life  in 
the  lone  house  had  been  as  pleasant  as  anything  the  world  was  likely 
to  offer  to  such  as  he.  Easy  or  indeed  little  or  no  work,  abundant 
food,  warm  shelter,  kind  treatment  (for  from  Lucia  he  had  never 
experienced  aught  else),  the  free  woods  to  roam  in,  had  made  all 
that  II  Gufone  could  want,  or  imagine  that  he  wanted, — as  long  as 
these  had  made  up  the  entirety  of  his  life.  Then  of  late  years  a  new 
subject  of  interest  and  amusement  had  been  added  to  his  lot  in  the 
teaching  and  companionship  of  the  child  Leonora, — an  addition  that 
had  made  life  seem  to  him  quite  surprisingly  a  matter  of  enjoy- 
ment ;  till  all  of  a  sudden  a  veil  had  been  raised  from  before  his 
eyes,  as  has  been  related,  which  allowed  him  to  recognise  this  new 
element  in  his  life  as  a  curse  and  a  misery,  instead  of  a  blessing  and 
a  joy,  as  he  had  imagined  it  to  be.  The  coming  of  Yallardi,  however, 
seemed  but  to  make  the  suffering  from  this  misery  more  acute,  as  it 
had  before  spoiled  all  the  enjoyment.  Besides,  therefore,  the  ordi- 
nary allowance  of  cuffs  and  kicks,  and  jibes  and  snarls,  and  platters 
thrown  at  his  head,  and  aggravated  feelings  but  imperfectly  soothed 
by  railing  in  return,  and  by  the  perpetration  of  all  the  impish 
tricks  his  imagination  could  suggest,  which  the  coming  home  of 
Vallardi  brought  with  it,  to  Gufone  it  was  unwelcome  on  yet  other 
grounds. 
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Such  was  the  ordinary  state  of  things  in  Signer  Sandro  Vallardi's 
household.  But  upon  the  present  occasion  his  setum  home  was 
attended  by  phenomena  of  a  quite  new  and  unprecedented  sort.  The 
arrival  of  a  stranger,  and  the  sudden  command  that  bed  and  board 
were  to  be  forthwith  prepared  for  the  new-comer,  was  something 
quite  out  of  the  experience  of  any  of  the  members  of  the  family,  and 
was  an  event  calculated  to  interest  all  of  them  considerably  in  dif- 
ferent ways. 

The  "  differentia "  of  the  stranger,  as  the  logicians  say, — the 
nature,  quality,  and  kind  of  him, — ^were  such  as  to  enhance  mate- 
rially the  amount  of  disturbance  which  his  arrival  was  calculated  to 
produce.  The  young  Marchese  Cesare  Casaloni,  notwithstanding 
those  circumstances  special  to  Italian  society  in  that  day,  which 
tended  to  lessen  the  social  distance  between  such  as  he  and  such 
as  Sandro  Vallardi,  and  which  have  been  set  forth  in  a  previous 
chapter,  belonged  very  evidently  to  a  stratum  of  the  social  system 
very  different  from  that  to  which  Vallardi  and  his  surroundings 
belonged. 

Upon  the  host  himself  this  circumstance  appeared  to  make  but 
small,  if  any,  appreciable  impression.  There  was  a  kind  of  rude  and 
rough  force  about  Sandro  Vallardi,  a  manifestation  of  strength  not 
only  of  person,  but  of  character  also,  which,  in  connection  with  the 
absence  of  any  such  moral  characteristic  on  the  part  of  his  guest, 
and  joined  to  the  advantage  of  his  superior  age  and  the  position  in 
which  he  stood  for  the  nonce,  of  host  and  protector  to  the  younger 
man,  enabled  him  to  hold  towards  the  latter  a  tone  and  manner  of 
equality,  if  not  even  of  superiority,  as  it  seemed  naturally  and  without 
effort.  There  was  a  kind  of  cynicism  in  his  mind  which  assumed, 
with  very  tolerable  success,  a  false  semblance  of  dignity.  Inca- 
pacity to  respect  anything  played  the  part  of  the  simple  nobility 
of  character  that  fails  to  recognise  any  inherent  superiority  in  the 
mere  external  advantages  of  wealth  and  rank.  His  intercourse  with 
the  stranger  within  his  gates  was  easy,  unconstrained,  and  confined 
indeed,  for  the  most  part,  to  frank,  convivial  companionship  during 
the  hours  passed  together  at  table ;  for  the  presence  of  Casaloni  did 
not  cause  any  change  in  Vallardi's  usual  habits  on  the  occasions  of 
his  generally  short  and  far-between  sojourns  at  home.  And,  upon  the 
whole,  he  may  be  said  to  have  taken  but  little  notice  of  his  visitor. 

To  the  Signora  Lucia  the  difference  caused  by  the  stranger's  presence 
was  greater.  In  the  beginning  it  was  a  source  of  no  little  trouble  and 
additional  weariness  of  spirit  to  her.  She  was,  like  Martha,  careful 
and  troubled  about  many  things,  and  perplexed  by  sundry  difficulties 
in  the  carrying  out  of  the  peremptory  orders  issued  by  her  lord  and 
master.     But  by  degrees   she   began   to   feel   that   this    stranger's 
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arrival  had  been  a  good  thing,  and  his  stay  beneath  her  roof  no 
inconsiderable  blessing  to  her.  It  acted,  to  begin  with,  clearly  and 
to  a  great  degree  as  a  check  upon  her  husband's  usual  brutality  to 
her.  It  was  impossible  to  behave  before  a  stranger,  and  a  man,  as 
Sandro  was  often  in  the  habit  of  behaving  towards  his  wife.  By 
degrees,  too,  the  presence  of  Cesare  Casaloni  began  to  be  recognised 
by  Lucia  as  not  only  positively  advantageous,  but  actively  agreeable. 
He  did  not  affect  any  concealment  trom.  any  member  of  the  family  as 
to  his  real  name,  parentage,  and  position,  or  as  to  the  circimistances 
which  had  placed  him  in  the  embarrassment  in  which  Sandro  had 
found  him.  And  his  conversation,  and  the  glimpses  of  the  great 
civilised  world  which  it  afforded  her, — glimpses  of  life,  real,  busy, 
moving  life,  beyond  the  dim  horizon  of  the  farthest  hills,  beyond 
the  limits  of  that  dreary  Maremma,  that  had  for  so  many  long  years 
been  Lucia's  world,  and  her  prison-house, — ^made  a  very  acceptable 
break  in  the  terribly  dismal  monotony  of  her  life.  And  when,  after 
a  stay  of  a  week  or  two,  Sandro  again  left  home,  merely  saying,  with 
reference  to  the  stranger,  that  he  would  remain  there  for  the  present, 
and  that  he,  Sandro,  should  probably  be  back  again  before  Casaloni 
would  £nd  it  expedient  to  change  his  quarters,  and,  coupling  his 
careless  word  of  good-bye  to  his  guest  with  a  passing  hint  that  he 
would  do  wisely  to  abstain  from  showing  himself  at  Orbetello,  or 
even  at  Talamone,  more  than  he  coidd  help, — when  Sandro,  without 
further  warning  than  these  few  words,  once  more  took  himself  off, 
Lucia  grew  to  feel  more  than  ever  that  the  having  this  stranger  in 
her  desolate  home  was  an  alleviation,  instead  of  an  aggravation,  of 
the  sorrows  of  her  existence. 

But  it  was  to  the  two  remaining  members  of  the  family  that  the 
advent  of  Cesare  made  the  greatest  and  most  notable  difference.  To 
Nanni  Scocco,  II  Gufone,  and  to  Leonora — Leonora  Vallardi,  as  she 
was  presumed  to  be,  and  as  Lucia  had  almost  come  in  reality  to 
consider  her — ^the  coming  of  this  young  stranger  was  indeed  an 
epoch  and  an  event !  It  changed  everything  in  the  daily  current  of 
that  monotonous  life  to  one  of  them,  and  very  many  things  to  the 
other.  To  Leonora  it  was  as  the  drawing  up  of  the  curtain  which 
hangs  between  a  child's  eye  and  all  the  glories  of  the  brightest  scenic 
fairy-land.  To  II  Gufone  it  was  the  addition  to  his  cup  of  life  of  a 
drop  of  gall  so  bitter  that  the  entire  draught  was  intensely  flavoured 
with  the  bitterness. 

Of  course  it  coidd  not  bo  otherwise  than  that  all  this  should  be 
80.  Cesare  came  to  Leonora  as  Ferdinand  came  to  Miranda !  She 
had  scarcely  ever  spoken  to  any  man,  had  but  rarely  seen  even  any 
other  man  than  her  supposed  father  and  II  Gufone.  She  had  on  not 
very  frequent  occasions,  it  is  true,  been  down  to  Talamone,  and  had 
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seen  the  human  face  divine,  in  such  manifestations  of  it  as  the 
mingled  influences  of  a  seafaring  life  and  a  Maremma  climate  had 
there  combined  to  produce.  She  had  not,  therefore,  quite  grown  up 
in  the  belief  that  all  the  men  in  the  world  save  her  father  were  made 
in  the  likeness  of  Nanni  Scocco.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
imagine  that  the  coming  of  Cesare  Casaloni  was  of  the  nature  of  a 
revelation  to  her.  How  could  it  be  that  she  should  do  otherwise 
than  mentally  fall  down  and  worship  this  Adam,  so  presented  to  her 
in  her — in  any  similar  sense — unpeopled  Eden  ? 

Of  course  also  Cesare  found,  within  five  minutes  of  his  arrival  at 
Sandro  Vallardi's  dwelling,  that  the  utterly  imexpected  presence  in 
it  of  such  a  creature  as  Leonora  made  the  prospect  of  his  exile  assume 
a  very  different  appearance  in  his  eyes  to  that  which  it  had  previously 
worn.  Sandro,  in  speaking  of  the  circumstances  of  the  home  to 
which  he  had  invited  him,  while  they  were  journeying  together,  had 
spoken  of  his  "  child  "  as  a  member  of  the  family,  but  in  such  terms 
as  had  led  Cesare  to  imagine  that  the  "  child  "  in  question  was  little 
more  than  an  infant.  And  it  had  been  with  an  unconcealed  start  of 
pleasurable  surprise  that  he  had  met  the  "  child  "  who  was  to  be  one 
of  the  inmates  of  the  same  house  with  him  for  an  indefinite  but 
certainly  considerable  time  to  come. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  whole  aspect  of  his  time  of  exile  should 
have  forthwith  assumed  a  very  different  complexion  in  his  eyes. 
Notwithstanding  the  genuine  gratitude  with  which  he  had  accepted 
the  asylum  proposed  to  him,  and  the  real  relief  from  very  serious 
trouble  which  the  offer  had  brought  with  it,  the  prospect  of  spending 
at  least  several  weeks  in  a  lone  house  in  the  Maremma,  with  such 
society  as  his  friend's  description  promised  him,  had  seemed  dreary 
and  iminviting  enough.  But  any  number  of  weeks  so  spent  in  com- 
pany with  the  Eve  thus  carelessly  assigned  to  him  as  his  companion 
in  this  lone  Eden  seemed  a  vision  of  happiness.  Tha  profounder  the 
solitude,  the  better  !  Nobody  to  interfere  with  their  communing  and 
companionship  save  the  meek  and  self-effacing  Signora  Lucia,  and 
that  half-human  animal,  the  Caliban  of  the  enchanted  island !  The 
desolate  Maremma  promontory  was  converted  into  a  paradise  forth- 
with. 

And  no  sort  of  notion  that  any  sentiments  of  this  kind  were  likely 
to  arise  in  his  heart,  under  the  circumstances  made  for  him,  seemed 
to  suggest  itself  to  either  Signer  Vallardi  or  his  wife.  Whether  the 
former  were  really  blinded  to  the  perception  of  what  must  have  been 
abundantly  manifest  to  any  other  mere  looker-on  at  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  by  his  habit  of  considering  Leonora  as  a  mere  insignifi- 
cant brat,  or  whether  he  had  his  own  reasons  for  choosing  to  be  thus 
blinded,  may  perhaps  be  doubted.  As  for  poor  Signora  Lucia,  she 
had  for  long  years  been  too  much  crushed,  and  her  mind  too  exclu- 
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sively  occupied  with  dwelling  on  her  own  sorrows  and  troubles,  to  be 
capable  now  of  much  active  speculation  or  consideration  of  the  affairs 
of  others.  Love  had  been  for  her  too  long  a  thing  banished  out  of 
this  her  present  world,  and  belonging  only  to  times,  places,  and 
circumstances  far  distant  from  those  around  her,  for  her  mind  to 
initiate  any  notion  that  the  divine  presence  could  come  into  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  her,  there,^-even  there, — in  that 
miserable,  dreary  home ! 

Cesare  Casaloni,  as  the  reader  will  have  seen,  is  the  "  hero  "  of 
this  our  epos.  But  though  not  only  the  laws  of  art  require,  but  the  laws 
of  nature  also  made  it  inevitable,  that  he  should  seem  a  very  godlike 
and  veritable  hero  in  the  eyes  of  Leonora,  it  is  not  necessary  that  any 
imposture  on  the  subject  should  be  attempted  as  regards  the  reader. 
Cesare  had  but  little  in  him  of  the  stuff  of  which  heroes  of  the  real 
genuine  sort  are  made.  He  was  handsome  certainly,  which  is  a  great 
point, — handsome  both  in  face  and  person.  Had  poor  Gufone  been 
as  much  so,  he  might  have  been  the  "  hero  "  of  the  action.  As  it 
was,  the  notion  would  be  absurd.  Nor  was  Cesare  altogether  without 
other  gifts  of  the  heroic  sort.  He  had  a  certain  warmth  of  imagina- 
tion, which  generally  caused  his  first  spontaneous  inclinations  to  be 
generous,  and  his  likings  to  lean  towards  what  was  good  and  noble. 
He  had  been  capable  of  sufficient  intelligence  of  the  nature  of  the 
good  things  desired  by  the  insurgents  against  the  Papal  government, 
and  of  sufficient  desire  that  the  lot  of  his  fellow-creatures  should  be 
ameliorated,  to  induce  him  to  join  the  movement  in  the  absence  of 
'  any  very  accurate  conception  of  the  risks  of  suffering  which  he  was 
meeting,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  very  accurate  conception  of  the 
exceeding  dullness  of  life  in  Villa  Casaloni.  He  had  sufficient  power 
of  intelligence  and  elevation  of  sentiment  to  comprehend  and  admire 
the  great  poets  of  his  own  language,  and  to  aspire  to  being — he  also 
— a  poet.  He  was  quite  as  brave  as  most  men  are,  being  ready 
enough  to  meet  anything  disagreeable  for  a  cause,  or  a  thing,  or  a 
person  he  had  at  heart,  provided  the  disagreeable  to  be  encountered 
did  not  last  too  long.  And  he  had  the  brave  man's  quality  of  not 
imagining  that  he  was  a  bit  braver  than  other  men. 

And  surely  here  was  more  than  enough  to  excuse  any  Leonora  for 
having  placed  him  on  the  highest  hero's  pedestal  her  heart  could 
imagine,  even  if  he  had  been  presented  to  her  for  selection  among  a 
considerable  number  of  candidates  for  the  post,  instead  of  being 
invited  to  walk  over  the  course,  as  he  was,  without  a  competitor. 
Such  being  his  qualifications,  indeed,  it  may  perhaps  be  asked  by 
other  hero- worshippers  of  the  sex  most  given  to  worship,  what  was 
there  so  deficient  in  my  hero  as  to  justify  me  in  throwing  doubts 
on  the  genuineness  of  his  claims  to  the  character  ?  And,  on  looking 
closely  into  the  matter,  I  think  that  the  main  disqualification  con- 
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Bisted   simply  in   this, — that   Cesare  Casaloni   loyed  himself  very 
considerably  better  than  he  loved,  or  ever  could  love,  anybody  d«e. 

It  may  be  thought,  perhaps,  that  the  absolute  exclusion  of  him 
firom  all  pretension  to  real  genuine  heroism  on  this  ground  is  some- 
what severe.  And  yet  it  may  be  taken  for  certain  that  Leonora, 
with  aU  her  inexperience,  would  not  have  set  him  up  on  a  pedestal, 
and  fallen  down  and  worshipped  him,  had  she  been  aware  of  that 
one  fact. 


Chapter  VI. 

A      RAMBLE     IN     THE     FOREST. 

Very  soon  the  newness  and  strangeness  of  Cesare's  domestication  in 
the  family  of  Vallardi  began  to  wear  off.     Before  the  next  departure 
of  Sandro  from  home,  he  had,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  become  an 
accustomed  member  of  the  little  family  circle.     The  anxiety  for  news 
from  the  outside  world,  and  especially  for  such  tidings  from  Rome  a&. 
might  help  to  indicate  how  soon  he  might  hope  for  a  termination  ix^- 
his  exile  and  his  hiding,  which  had  been  the  main  interest  of  th^r 
fugitive's  life  at  the  time  of  his  arrival  at  his  place  of  refuge,  ceasedL 
to  occupy  his  mind.     He  no  longer  looked   into  the   future,  andl_ 
speculated  on  the  probable  duration  of  his  present  mode  of  exist — 
ence,   but  was  perfectly  contentod  with  the  life  which  each  da^^ 
brought  him. 

Leonora's  long  rambles  among  the  surrounding  woods,  and  even, 
into  more  distant  valleys,  continued  as  before  to  make  the  principal 
and  main  feature  of  her  life.     How  like  her  life  was  in  its  monotonous 
course  to  her  former  life  before  the  great  revolution, — ^before  the 
lifting  of  the  curtain  that  had  revealed  the  new  fairy-land  glcH-ies 
to  her !     How  like !  and  yet  how  utterly  unlike ! 

A  certain  amount  of  change  had  come  over  the  spirit  and  manner 
of  those  long  rambles  since  the  memorable  occasion  on  which  Leonora 
had  first  discovered  that  she  preferred  scrambling  across  the  streams 
herself  to  permitting  II  Gufone  to  carry  her  across  in  his  arms.  But  the 
rambles  had  not  ceased  on  that  account ;  nor  were  they  less  infallibly 
made  in  the  companionship  and  under  the  protection  of  II  Gufone. 
The  difference  in  them,  indeed,  was  for  the  most  part  only  felt  by 
him.  And  if  Leonora  was  occasionally  made  aware,  by  some  word 
or  shade  of  behaviour  on  the  part  of  her  companion,  that  all  was  not 
between  them  exactly  as  it  had  been,  she  was  far  from  understanding 
or  guessing  the  meaning  of  it,  and  gave  herself  little  or  no  trouble 
to  discover  it. 

Did  she  understand  the  difference  that  had  come  over  her  davs 
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now, — ^under  the  new  circumstances,  when  the  long  hours  of  rambling 
were  shared  by  a  third?  Unquestionably,  she  must  have  been 
conscious  to  the  very  bottom  of  her  heart  that  everything  she  saw 
aad  everything  she  heard  was  changed  to  her ;  that  all  the  sights 
and  all  the  sounds  had  a  new  meaning  and  an  expanded  significance 
to  her ;  that  there  was  a  glamour  over  them  all  which  seemed  to 
place  them  in  a  new  relationship  towards  her,  and  to  give  them  new 
power  of  speaking  to  her  heart.  Perhaps  she  was  less  aware  that, 
whereas,  in  the  old  days  before  the  new  revelation,  she  used  to  return 
home  tired,  and,  going  to  her  bed  after  supper,  sleep  the  unbroken 
sleep  of  childhood  till  the  morning,  now  the  night  hours  were  many 
of  them  spent  in  reviewing  the  incidents  of  the  preceding  day,  in 
recalling  words  and  tones,  in  recollecting  looks  and  glances,  in  looking 
for  latent  meanings,  and  in  puzzled  searchings  for  the  explanation 
of  the  wonderful  phenomena  which  were  developing  themselves 
around  her. 

The  forest  ramblings  were  now  always  shared  by  a  party  of  three. 
The  first  impulse  of  U  Gufone  had  been  to  absent  himself  when  he 
found  that  the  new-comer  was  to  share  in  the  privilege  of  accom- 
panying Leonora,  which  had  hitherto  been  all  l^s  own.  But  some 
feeling,  which  he  did  not  trouble  himself  with  any  attempt  to  analyse, 
interfered  to  prevent  this.  He  could  not  bring  himself  to  permit 
Cesare  and  Leonora  to  wander  through  the  woods  alone  with  each 
other.  ,  No  word  said  by  either  of  them  had  ever  given  him  the  right 
to  say  or  think  that  they  would  have  preferred  to  do  so.  But  II 
Qufone  had  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  of  their  feeling  upon  this 
subject.  And  if  repeated  assertion  of  the  fact  could  avail  to  make 
it  certain,  it  must  have  been  sure  enough  to  his  mind.  He  repeated 
the  fact  to  himself  over  and  over  again  while  writhing  on  his  sleep- 
less pallet.  For  neither  were  his  days  any  longer  followed  by  nights 
of  tranquil  slumber.  They  were  nights  such  as  11  Gufone  would 
not  have  in  his  moments  of  greatest  irritation  condemned  even  his 
tyrant  Vallardi  to  pass, — nights  of  intolerable  bitterness  and 
torment.  Each  night  he  swore  to  himself  that  he  would  no  longer 
live  in  the  hell  which  his  present  life  had  become  to  him ;  that  he 
would  not  remain  to  witness  every  day  what  it  maddened  him  to  see. 
Yet  each  coming  morning  found  him  again  at  the  stake,  in  his  usual 
place,  ready  to  take  part  in  the  excursion  of  the  day. 

The  manner  of  Leonora  towards  him  was  perhaps  a  shade  more 
frankly  friendly  and  easy  than  it  had  been  before.  There  was  some 
unconscious  feeling  in  her  heart  which  caused  it  to  be  so  !  But  this, 
too,  to  the  poor  Gufone,  was  no  comfort,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  grated 
on  his  sore  heart  as  an  additional  cause  of  irritation  and  bitterness.  For 
it  Only  served  to  mark  to  him  the  more  the  difference — the  immeasur- 
able, the  wide-world  difference — in  the  relationship  which,  it  seemed 
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natural  to  Leonora,  should  exist  between  her  and  him,  and  that 
between  her  and  the  new-comer.  Cesare,  like  a  booby, — such  boobies 
OS  lovers  of  times  are, — was  sometimes  jealous  of  the  frank  familiarity 
thus  accorded  by  Leonora  to  her  old  friend,  teacher,  and  companion. 
But  II  Gufone,  having  the  more  lucid  brain,  understood  better  the 
meaning  and  value  of  such  manifestations  and  shades  of  manner. 

Of  course  the  teachings, — the  readings  with  her  old  instructor, 
— had  been  discontinued.    Leonora  had  no  inclination  for  the  former 
studies.      She  was  learning  other  lessons.      And  in  truth,  besides 
the  lessons  which  Cesare  was  specially  destined  to  teach  her,  his 
conversation  was  not  without  its  improving  effect  upon  her  intelli- 
gence,    lie  was,  as  has  been  said,  a  reader  of  the  poets,  not  without 
tincture  of  poetical  feeling  and  proclivities  of  mind.     And  though 
his  intelligence  was  for  every  serious  purpose  a  less  robust  and  less 
acute  one  than  that  of  the  poor  Gufone,  and  though  he  assuredly 
would  never  have  had  either  the  patience  in  labour  or  the  capability 
of  imparting  to  her  the  amount  of  instruction  she  had  received  from 
poor  Nanni  Scocco,  yet  his  readings  of  the  nature  around  them,  and 
his  renderings  of  all  that  the  voices  of  the  woods  and  the  waters, 
and  the  skies  and  the  earth,  had  to  say  to  her,  had  an  [opening  and 
widening  effect  upon  her  intelligence,  and  a  charm  for  her,  which 
made  it  seem  that  she  was  then  able  to  know  the  fair  world  around 
her  as  it  was,  for  the  first  time. 

People  often  speak  as  if  they  suppose  that  the  fear  of  the  law 
is  the  main  cause  why  men  do  not  much  more  frequently  raise 
murderous  hands  against  their  fellows.  But  apart  from  any  fear 
of  the  vengeance  of  the  law,  and  apart  also  from  any  reasoned  or 
rational  conviction  of  the  sinfulness  and  inexpediency  of  murder, 
there  is,  I  think,  innate  in  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind  a  very 
strong  barrier  against  the  commission  of  the  crime  of  Cain.  It  is 
no  doubt  natural  to  a  man  to  strike  when  he  is  angered.  And  a 
blow  may  kill.  But  I  think  that  a  man's  mind  has  large  tracts  \o 
traverse,  and  much  instinctive  repugnance  to  overcome,  before  he 
can  determine  on  inflicting  death  on  another. 

II  Gufone,  therefore,  did  not  murder  Cesare  Casaloni.  It  would 
be  difficult  on  any  other  theory  to  say  why  he  did  not  do  so.  Fear 
of  the  vengeance  of  the  law  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  have  restrained 
him.  There  were  occasions  enough  when  he  might  have  left  him 
dead  in  the  forest,  and  easily  placed  himself  where  the  law  would 
not  have  followed  him.  He  was  abundantly  strong  enough  to  have 
done  the  deed.  And  it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  human  life 
had  any  such  theoretical  sanctity  in  the  eyes  of  Nonni  Scocco,  or 
that  his  feelings  were  sufficiently  regulated  according  to  the  principles 
of  right  and  wrong,  for  him  to  have  been  withheld  from  the  com- 
mission  of  it   by   scruples  of  conscience.     It   is  certain  that  the 
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prompting  of  sufficient  hate  was  not  wanting.  Had  a  tiger  sprung 
forth  from  the  Maremma  jungle,  and  torn  the  stranger  limb  from  limb 
before  his  eyes,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  spectacle  would  not  have 
been  otherwise  than  a  very  pleasing  one  to  II  Gufone.  But  he  had 
not  become  himself  a  human  tiger.  In  all  the  meditations  of  his 
hate,  it  never  occurred  to  him  to  take  thought  to  slay  the  object  of 
his  hatred.  But  how  bitter  that  hatred  was,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
understand. 

It  was  intensified  by  Casaloni's  conduct  towards  the  poor  Gufone. 
It  was  not  generous  conduct ;  and  it  was  assuredly  not  excusable  on 
any  of  the  grounds  that  accoimted  for,  at  all  events,  if  they  did  not 
excuse,  the  hatred  Nanni  Scocco  bore  towards  him.  Of  course  he 
coidd  not  suspect  the  imhappy,  hideously  ugly  Gufone  of  being  his 
rival  in  the  affections  of  Leonora.  But  he  could  not  forbear  from  taunts 
and  gibes  directed  mainly  against  poor  Nanni's  personal  deficiencies ; — 
taunts  and  gibes  uttered  in  Leonora's  presence,  which,  though,  to  do 
her  justice,  she  never  joined  in  them,  or  rewarded  them  by  her  smile 
or  any  other  token  of  approval,  she  did  not,  as  it  seemed  to  Nanni, 
resent  as  she  might  have  done.  How  could  she  resent  anything  from 
the  new  god  of  her  imagination  ?  She  would  try  indeed  to  com- 
pensate for  such  attacks  and  mortifications  by  little  manifestations  of 
kindness  and  regard.  But  all  this  served  but  little  to  salve  the  poor 
fellow's  sore  heart,  and  not  at  all  to  moderate  his  hatred  against  the 
offender. 

It  was,  no  doubt,  true  that  U  Gufone  did  offend  his  handsome 
enemy.  His  presence  was  an  offence.  The  old,  familiar  friendship 
between  him  and  Leonora  was  an  offence.  His  persevering  attend- 
ance on  their  rambles  over  the  country  was  a  great  offence.  Casaloni 
would  have  so  much  preferred  that  these  hours  should  have  been 
passed  a  quattro  occhi,  as  the  Tuscan  phrase  is.  Occasions  were'not 
wanting  also  on  which  some  small  share  of  the  mortifications,  which 
Casaloni  heaped  so  abundantly  on  the  head  of  Nanni  Scocco,  were 
repaid  by  II  Gufone.  There  were  things  which  II  Gufone  could  do 
which  the  magnificent  Cesare  could  not  do,  and  things  which  the 
former  knew  of  which  the  latter  was  ignorant.  There  were  feats  of 
strength  and  activity,  for  the  display  of  which  their  wanderings  by 
wood,  and  stream,  and  crag  would  sometimes  offer  an  opportimity, 
which  were  as  child's  play  to  the  long  arms,  sinewy  legs,  and  rope- 
like muscles  of  the  Gufone,  but  which  the  more  luxuriously  bred 
and  more  shapely  limbs  of  the  heir  to  all  the  Casaloni  greatness 
could  not  accomplish.  And  such  occasions  were  not  a  little  disagree- 
able to  the  yoimg  Marchese. 

It  came  to  pass,  therefore,  that,  although  it  could  not  be  said  of 
Cesare  Casaloni  that  he  hated  II  Gufone  with  anything  like  the  same 
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intensity  with  which  Nanni  hated  him,  it  was  certainly  true  that  he 
had  no  kindly  feeling  towards  him. 

On  one  day  it  happened  that  Leonora  and  her  two  strangelj 
assorted  companions  had  wandered  to  a  greater  distance  than  usual 
from  home.  They  were  bound  on  a  special  excursion  which  had 
been  planned  by  them  for  some  days  preyiously.  Their  object  was 
to  visit  one  of  those  wonderful  dead  cities  of  an  extinct  race,  of 
which  the  Maremma  contains  so  many  examples,  and  which  prove 
that  the  district  must  at  one  time,  some  two  thousand  years  or  so 
ago,  have  been  as  thickly  popidated  and  as  thriving  as  it  is  now 
desolate  and  poverty-stricken.  The  proposition  had  come  from 
II  Gufone,  who  knew  well  every  hill  and  valley,  and  thicket  and 
stream,  of  the  surrouirding  country,  and  who  knew  also  in  a  general 
way  the  meaning  and  the  story  of  the  mysterious  names  of  huge 
walls  and  Titan-like  fragments  of  the  works  of  human  hands,  which 
are  to  be  found  hidden  in  the  recesses  of  pathless  forests  by  those 
who  know  where  to  look  for  them.  Casaloni  was  not  ignorant  of  the 
fact  that  the  remains  of  Etruscan  cities  were  to  be  met  with  in  the 
Maremma,  and  was  not  insensible  to  the  mysterious  interest  attaching 
to  them,  and  to  their  power  of  appealing  to  the  imagination.  But 
II  Oufone  knew  the  names  and  the  localities  of  them,  and  was  not 
wholly  iminstructed  as  to  the  general  notions  respecting  the  vanished 
race,  who  raised  them,  which  have  been  drawn  from  the  study  of 
them. 

It  was  a  beautiAil  day  towards  the  latter  end  of  November,  about 
a  fortnight  after  Vallardi  had  left  the  party  of  four  in  the  lone  house 
on  the  promontory  above  Talamone  to  their  own  devices.  Perhaps 
November  is  the  most  beautiful  month  of  the  year  in  the  Maremma. 
October  may,  perhaps,  be  called  so  in  Italy  generally.  But  in  the 
Maremma  October  is  not  free  from  suspicion  of  malaria.  And  the 
autumnal  beauties  are  still  in  November  making  that  wild  district  lock 
like  a  garden, — ^like  an  abandoned  and  imcared-for  garden,  it  is  true ; 
but  with  all  the  wealth  of  colouring  that  imder  less  mild  skies  is  only 
rendered  to  labour.  The  scarlet  berries  of  the  arbutus  are  still 
making  the  hill-sides  glow  in  the  sunshine ;  and  the  reds,  the 
purples,  the  russets,  the  yellows,  and  every  hue  of  orange  and  of  gold, 
are  decking  the  woods  with  such  colouring  as  might  drive  a  pre- 
Raphaelite  to  despair. 

It  was  on. a  simlit  morning,  one  of  the  brightest  of  this  part  of  the 
year,  that  Leonora,  with  Cesare  and  II  Gufone,  started  early  on  their 
expedition.  On  this  occasion,  even  if  the  Gufone  would  have  per- 
mitted them  to  go  without  him,  they  could  not  have  dispensed  with 
his  companionship ;  for  he  alone  knew  the  exact  position  of  the  place 
they  wished  to  find,  and  was  alone  capable  of  showing  them  the 
way  thither  across  the  country.     The  place  in  question  might  ha^e 
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been  reached  indeed,  or  nearly  reached,  the  greater  part  of  the  dis- 
tance might  have  been trayersed,  byroads  and  paths  easjtobefonnd; 
but  they  must  have  thus  made  the  distance  yery  much  greater. 
And  such  was  not  the  method  of  trayel  to  which  they  were  aocus- 
tomed.  II  Gufone  had  no  idea  of  trayersing  the  country  in  any  other 
way  than  by  as  nearly  following  the  way  '^  the  crow  flies  *'  as  possible; 
and  he  had  educated  Leonora  quite  according  to  his  own  notions  in 
this  respect. 

The  ancient  walls  they  were  bent  on  yisiting  are  not  far  from  the 
town  of  Grosseto,  the  most  considerable  in  all  the  Tuscan  Maremma, 
and  the  high  road  from  Orbetello  to  the  former  city  would  haye  been 
the  more  obyious  route  for  them  to  trayerse.  But  the  traditions 
which  had  formed  II  Gufone  were  ayerse  from  needlessly  approaching 
towns.  And  it  made  no  part  of  his  itinerary  to  touch  Grosseto. 
Many  valleys,  with  their  respective  streamlets,  had  to  be  crossed,  and 
many  low  ridges  of  mostly  wood-covered  hill  to  be  climbed  and 
crossed,  before  II  Gufone  pointed  to  a  somewhat  higher  eminence  in 
front  of  them,  and  told  his  companions  that  the  ruined  city  they 
were  in  search  of  lay  hidden  amid  the  thicket  on  the  top  of  that  hill. 
So  thick,  so  pathless,  and  so  thorny  are  the  thickets  in  question  that 
it  is  by  no  means  an  easy  task  for  a  man  to  win  his  way  through 
them;  and  it  needed  all  the  exertions  of  her  two  attendants  to 
enable  Leonora,  little  as  she  heeded  such  difficulties,  to  reach  the 
walls. 

They  are  a  wonderful  sight, — standing  there  nearly  complete  in 
their  entire  circuit,  but  enclosing  nothing  save  an  almost  impene- 
trable wilderness  of  jungle  and  underwood,  filling  up  thickly  the 
interstices  between  forest  trees  of  secular  growth.  Traces  of  routes, 
streets,  or  roads  there  are  none, — no  faintest  vestige  to  be  found. 
Yet  other  remains  of  similar  cities  show  us  with  what  a  Titanic 
massiveness  of  workmanship  roads  and  streets  must  have  been  con- 
structed. Nature,  in  her  long  holiday  time  of  some  two  thousand 
years,  has  very  completely  regained  her  own.  But  not  in  two 
thousand  years  has  she  been  able  to  obliterate  those  giant  walls. 
There  they  stand  where  the  strong  hands  of  those  unrecorded 
builders  placed  them,  each  colossal  stone  in  its  place  as  laid, 
uncemented  and  holding  its  own  agaix^st  time  by  the  sole  sufficient 
force  of  its  own  weight !  Hug^  forest  trees  have  profited  by  the 
uninterrupted  secrecy  of  centuries  to  insinuate  their  roots  between 
the  blocks  of  stone,  even  as  they  do  in  the  fissures  of  nature's  rocks, 
and  have  become  old  and  enormous  trees  without  displacing  them. 
The  places  where  once  there  were  gates  in  the  walls  may  be  marked ; 
but  trace  of  the  ways  that  led  to  them  there  is  none.  All  is  now  thickest 
jungle.  And  malaria  has  in  these  days  one  of  her  most  inexpugnable 
homes  where  once  was  a  busy  and  flourishing  city, — ^probably  a  port. 
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For  the  sea  is  at  the  distance  of  a  few  miles ;  fewer  than  now  separate 
Pisa  from  the  coast ;  and  Pisa  was  a  seaport  within  the  historical 
period.  The  space  that  now  intervenes  between  this  ancient  Etruscan 
city  and  the  sea  is  exclusively  composed  of  an  alluvial  flat,  stretching 
between  the  old  Etruscan  hill  and  the  Mediterranean,  and  doubtless 
produced  by  the  spreading  out  of  the  material  which  the  streams 
have  in  the  course  of  ages  brought  down  from  the  Apennine. 
Doubtless  also  these  operations  of  Nature,  thus  left  to  work  her  ends 
in  her  own  fashion,  without  any  control  from^  the  guiding  hand  of 
man,  have  produced  the  malaria,  which  now  revenges  man's  neglect 
by  rendering  pestilential  a  district  once  studded  by  many  cities. 


Chapter  VII. 

A   BUNCH    OF   ROSES  AND   A  TOKEN. 

There  are  in  one  place  within  the  circuit  of  the  walls  some  remains 
of  the  substructions  of  buildings.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  they 
belong  to  the  Etruscan  period.  It  is  difficult,  indeed,  to  say  when, 
why,  or  by  whom  the  fragments  still  visible  can  have  been  built. 
They  seem  to  be  the  remains  of  a  half-filled  cellar,  with  a  small 
remaining  portion  of  superstructure  rising  to  some  ten  or  twelve  feet 
above  the  ground.  A  small  portion  of  the  arch  which  once  covered 
the  lower  enclosed  space,  whatever  it  may  have  been,  remains,  and 
still  forms  a  small  amount  of  shelter, — if  any  creature  save  wild 
boar  or  wolf  can  be  supposed  to  have  ever  had  any  need  of  shelter 
there.  There  stands  this  last  remaining  fragment  of  a  great  city, 
— if,  indeed,  it  be  not  the  work  of  some  long  subsequent  period, — 
meaningless  in  the  very  thickest  of  the  thick  wood.  Meaningless, 
but  not  without  beauty  ;  for  nature  can  always  achieve  that  by  her- 
self. She  will  not  fit  the  world  for  man's  uses  without  aid  from  the 
labour  of  man's  hands.  But  even  though  she  be,  when  left  to  her 
own  devices,  elaborating  death  for  the  race  of  man,  she  never  fails  in 
producing  that  which  is  beautiful  to  his  eye. 

And  this  lone  fragment  of  the  work  of  unknown  hands  has  been 
clothed  by  her  with  infinite  beauty.  The  grey  of  the  stones,  and 
the  mellow  red  of  the  old  bricks,  in  their  abundant  setting  of  greenery 
of  every  hue  of  the  forest,  from  that  of  the  young  fern,  to  that  of  the 
old  ivy,  and  enamelled  with  wild  flowers,  blended  into  a  more  cimning 
harmony  of  colours  than  ever  Indian  weavers  designed,  are  all 
elements  of,  and  ministers  to,  the  sense  of  beauty.  The  wild  rose 
is  not  common  in  these  forests  ;  but  there  are  a  few  plants  of  it  in 
this  special  locality,  as  if  they  haunted  the  spot  where  man  had 
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last  lingered  here.  And  one  or  two  plants  haye  thriven  wonder- 
fully in  the  deep  mould,  the  dSbris  of  hundreds  of  generations  of  the 
vegetable  world,  heaped  on  the  debris  of  who  knows  how  many 
generations  of  man ! 

The  trio  of  explorers  started,  as  fighting  their  way  through  the 
tangled  and  thorny  imderwood,  they  suddenly  came  upon  the  little 
ruin,  struck  with  the  extreme  beauty  of  the  spot,  and  by  the  unex- 
pected apparition  of  these  imobliterated  traces  of  man's  presence  in 
a  wilderness  whese  all  else  had  been  so  effectually  obliterated. 

Leonora,  with  an  exclamation  of  delight,  threw  herself  on  the 
ground  at  the  foot  of  the  old  wall,  where  there  was  a  small  extent 
of  a  few  feet  breadth  only  of  open  turf  between  the  ruin  and  the 
thicket.  Cesare  Casaloni  fell  to  poetising  the  occasion,  in  a  fashion  that 
was  really  excusable,  considering  the  provocation*  And  II  Ghifone 
busied  himself  with  carefully  examining  every  foot  of  the  remains. 

"  Somebody  lived  here  once ! "  said  he,  returning  to  the  spot  where 
Leonora  was  sitting,  and  where  Casaloni  was  pouring  into  her  ear 
trite  poeticalisms,  which  to  her  had  all  the  charm  of  novelty  and  the 
power  to  excite  her  imagination.  *'  Somebody  lived  here  once,''  said 
n  Ghifone,  speaking  his  truism  more  to  himself  than  to  his  com- 
panions. 

"  0  bello  ! "  exclaimed  Cesare,  with  a  sneer ;  "  II  Gufone,  after 
much  thought  and  long  examination,  has  made  a  discovery  I  Yes, 
my  poor  gnome !  there  is  reason  to  conclude  that  real  human  beings, 
such  as  those  you,  not  without  wonder,  see  around  you,  set  up  these 
stones  and  bricks  once  upon  a  time,  and  lived  here !  Now  it  is  better 
adapted  as  a  home  for  creatures  of  your  species.  Non  i  vera,  8'ara 
Leonora  ?  " 

"  The  owls,  he  means,  Oufone  mio  !  Yes ;  it  is  just  a  place  for 
i  Oufif  is  it  not  P  "  said  Leonora,  anxious  to  keep  the  peace,  and  to 
soften,  as  far  as  in  her  lay,  the  insolence  of  Cesare's  words. 

"  Ay  I  The  Chufi  and  the  Ou/oni  may  find  a  resting-place  here 
now  I "  said  poor  Nanni,  with  a  sort  of  dreamy  sadness.  '^  But  I  am 
thinking  that  those  who  lived  here  once  upon  a  time,  whoever  they 
may  have  been " 

''And  you  by  some  strange  chance  have  learned  to  read,  and 
don't  know  that !  "  interrupted  Cesare.  "  I  thought  nobody  was  so 
ignorant  as  not  to  know  that  these  ruined  cities  were  built  by  the 
Etruscans— our  forefathers." 

"  I  do  know,  Signer  Marchese,  though  I  am  but  one  of  the  pcpo^ 
laceio,  that  the  walls  we  have  been  looking  at  were  built  by  the 
Etruscans.  Whether  they  were  our  forefathers  is  another  matter, 
of  which,  I  take  it,  your  lordship  knows  as  little  as  I.  And  whether 
this  bit  of  ruin  was  the  work  of  Etruscan  hands  I  very  much  doubt. 
But  what  I  was  thinking,  Signora  Leonora,  when  I  said  that  some- 
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body  had  Eved  here  once,  was  that  this  place  could  not  have  been 
always  as  pestiferous  with  malaria  as  it  is  now ;  and  I  was  thinking 
of  the  causes  of  the  change." 

**  Is  this  a  bad  place,  then,  for  malaria  P  "  asked  Cesarey  looking 
up  from  the  turf  on  which  he  was  sitting  by  the  side  of  Leonora, 
rather  sharply. 

**  It  is  one  of  the  worst  spots  in  the  Maremma,"  replied  II  Grufcme ; 
"  and  a  small  opening  in  the  thick  wood  like  this  is  always  the  wont 
bit  of  the  worst,  for  the  opening  teems  with  the  bad  air  as  a 
chimney  reeks  with  smoke." 

"  What  the  devil  then  did  you  bring  us  here  for,  you  evil-loving 
imp  of  the  devil  P    If  you  knew " 

There  came  a  dangerous  look  into  the  large  red-rimmed  eyes  of 
n  Ghifone  for  a  moment  or  two,  till  catching  the  eye  of  Leonora 
with  some  expression  in  it  which  had  power  over  him,  he  dropped 
his  own  to  the  ground  at  his  feet,  and  said  with  slow  and  constrained 
words,  keeping  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  turf  the  while,  "  I  thought 
nobody  was  so  ignorant  as  not  to  know  that  all  danger  from  malaria 
is  over  at  this  time  of  the  year, — especially  after  the  rains  have 
fallen ;  and  I  am  sure  we  have  had  enough  of  them  lately !  You 
need  not  bo  afraid  for  your  skin,  Signer  Marchese,  valuable  as  it 
may  be ! " 

"  I  am  not  thinking  of  myself,  Cfu/Oy  as  you  might  have  guessed,  I 
should  have  thought,  if  you  had  any  of  the  feelings  of  a  man  your- 
self;  but " 

''Look!"  cried  Leonora,  suddenly,  feeling  that  some  immediate 
diversion  was  necessary  to  avert  an  open  outbreak  of  quarrel,  "  look 
at  that  bunch  of  roses  there,  at  the  top  of  that  tree ;  "  pointing,  as  die 
spoke,  to  a  remarkable  cluster,  which  hung  from  the  topmost  sprig 
of  a  luxuriant  plant  that  had  clambered  to  the  very  top  of  a  lofly 
pine ;  "  who  ever  saw  roses  growing  in  such  a  place.  And  of  course 
the  finest  are  always  the  most  out  of  reach  !  I  wish  I  could  have 
that  bunch  of  roses  to  carry  home  as  a  trophy  of  our  day's  work !  " 

^^  Ecco  un'  idea,  come  Lei  ste^a,  tuttapoesia  /"  cried  Cesare,  loc^ng 
into  Leonora's  eyes,  as  he  reclined  on  the  turf  by  her  side,  with 
enthusiastic  effusion ;  "  how  I  delight  in  an  aspiration  which  can  never 
content  itself  with  any  prize  save  the  highest !  " 

H  Gufone  was  already  stripping  off  his  jacket.  "  You  shall  hare 
the  flowers,  signora,"  he  said,  "  if  you  have  a  fancy  for  them ! "  And 
without  more  ado  he  began  to  climb  the  long  tapering  trunk  of  the 
pine-tree  by  the  process  known  to  school-boys  as  "  swarming  up." 
His  long  sinewy  limbs  were  admirably  fitted  for  the  operation ;  and 
he  went  up  the  tree  almost  with  the  facility  of  a  monkey. 

**  What  an  animal  it  is !  "  said  Cesare,  stealing,  as  he  spoke  a  few 
inches  nearer  to  the  side  of  Leonora. 
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"  He  is  a  very  good  and  faithful  animal^  the  poor  Gufone !  And 
I  love  him  very  much.  You  should  not  tease  him  so,  Signer  Cesare ! " 
returned  Leonora,  while  an  inexplicable  sort  of  feeling  began  to  steal 
over  her,  making  her  almost  regret  that  she  had  sent  her  faithful 
squire  on  an  errand  that  would  detain  him  away  from  her  side,  over- 
head and  out  of  ear-shot,  for  many  minutes ;  although  when  she  had 
spoken  about  the  roses  she  had  done  so  for  the  express  purpose 
of  making  the  opportimity  for  the  little  triumph  for  poor  Ghifone, 
which  she  well  knew  would  result  from  the  wish  she  had  expressed, 
and  which  she  had  intended  should  help  to  soothe  the  irritation  and 
mortification  caused  by  Casaloni's  taunts. 

"  You  should  not  tease  him  so.  Signer  Cesare,  if  you  care  so  much 
as  you  always  say  you  do  to  please  me,"  said  Leonora ;  and  even  as 
the  words  passed  her  lips,  she  seemed  to  herself  to  be  afraid  of  the 
sound  of  them,  and  to  be  seized  by  some  strange  feeling  of  pome  sort, 
that  made  her  wish  that  II  Qnfone  would  be  quick  in  the  execution 
of  his  task. 

**  If  1  care ! "  said  Cesare,  insensibly  lessening,  by  some  writhing 
of  his  body  as  he  lay  on  the  turf,  the  distance  of  a  few  inches  which 
separated  his  head  from  hers ; — "  if  I  care !  Is  it  not  the  truth, 
Leonora,  that  you  know  at  the  bottom  of  your  heart  that  I  care  for 
that  more  than  for  aught  else  in  the  world?" 

Leonora  could  not  abstain  from  darting  one  glance  quick  as  a 
lightning  flash  from  under  the  shelter  of  her  long  eyelashes  at  her 
companion,  before  she  turned  away  her  drooping  head,  with  a  move- 
ment that  shook  forward  a  wealth  of  long  black  silken  hair,  as  a 
belle  of  the  city  might  lower  her  veil.  The  abimdant  locks  had  hung 
loose,  since  throwing  herself  on  the  turf  she  had  removed  the  large 
contadina's  hat  that  had  confined  them. 

"  See ! "  she  cried,  suddenly  clapping  her  hands,  "  he  has  almost 
reached  the  bunch  of  roses !  Poor  Gufone !  he  is  at  the  very  top 
of  the  tree ! " 

"  I  wish  he  would  stay  there ! "  cried  Cesare. 

"  Stay  there !  on  the  top  of  that  pine-tree  ! "  cried  Leonora  with 
an  afiected  non- apprehension  of  the  gist  of  her  companion's  words, 
which  was  prompted  by  her  own  increasing  embarrassment.  "  What 
has  the  poor  Gufone  ever  done  that  you  should  wish  such  a  wish  ?" 

"  Done !  why  he  is  always  where  he  is  not  wanted ! — always  follow- 
ing you,  as  if  he  were  a  dog,  instead  of  the  stupid  Oi(fo  he  is !  If  he 
stayed  at  the  top  of  the  tree,  he  would  not  be  here,  that  is  all !  I 
never  can  find  a  moment  to  speak  to  you,  Leonora ;  and — and  I  do 
so  want  to — to— -oh,  Leonora !  don't  you  know  what  I  have  been  so 
long  waiting  to  tell  you  P  Don't  you  know  that  I  love  you,  Leonora, 
more — oh  a  thousand  times  more  than  I  could  tell  you  if  I  had  from 
now  till  nightfall  to  talk  to  you  without  interruption  ?  " 
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He  had  taken  her  hand  in  his ;  and  though  she  still  kept  her  face 
averted  from  him,  she  did  not  make  any  effort  to  withdraw  it.  But 
as  he  continued  to  pour  into  her  ears  his  version  of  the  same  tale 
that  had  doubtless  been  often  told  in  the  same  spot  two  thousand 
years  ago,  he  essayed  to  insinuate  his  arm  round  her  waist,  as  he 
sat  beside  her.  But  she  frustrated  the  attempt  by  springing  to  her 
feet  with  the  agility  of  a  mountain  kid ;  and  shading  her  eyes  with 
her  hand,  as  she  looked  up  into  the  pine-tree,  where  Nanni  had  not 
without  difficulty  just  succeeded  in  securing  the  bimch  of  roses,  cried 
aloud,  "  Bravo,  bravo,  Gufone !  Take  care !  Take  care  how  you  come 
down !     It  looks  very  dangerous ! " 

"  Take  your  time,  man.  Don't  be  in  a  hurry,  or  you  may  come 
down  a  great  deal  quicker  than  you  went  up ! "  shouted  Cesare,  who 
had  spnmg  from  the  groimd  as  she  rose,  and  was  now  again  standing 
close  to  her  side. 

"  You  are  not  angry  with  me,  Leonora ! "  he  whispered  in  her  ear. 
"  Is  it  so  distastefiil  to  you  to  be  told  that  I  love  you  ?  Leonora ! 
I  never  loved  any  other !  I  never  knew  what  it  was  to  love,  as  the 
poets  sing  of  love,  till  I  saw  you !  Now  I  know  it !  Leonora,  have 
you  not  guessed, — ^have  you  not  known  that  all  my  life  has  come  to 
be  love  for  you  ?  Can  you  give  me  no  kind  word,  no  kind  look,  in 
return  for  my  heart — my  whole  heart,  given  to  you  for  ever  and 
ever  P  Leonora,  will  you  say  no  word  to  me  before  the  opportunity 
of  doing  so  is  gone  ?" 

"  Oh,  Signer  Cesare ! "  said  Leonora,  who  had  now  withdrawn  her 
gaze  from  Gufone  in  the  tree,  and  was  holding  her  face  averted  fit>m 
her  lover,  with  her  eyes  riveted  on  the  ground,  while  her  cheeks 
burned,  and  her  heart  beat  wildly.  "  Oh,  Signer,  Cesare ! "  she  said, 
in  a  constrained  voice,  that  seemed  to  his  ears  to  have  almost  the 
tone  of  a  sneer  in  it,  "how  can  that  be?  How  can  you  talk  of 
giving  your  heart  to  me — to  me,  a  poor  contadina, — ^you  who  will 
go  away  as  soon  as  the  Pope  will  forgive  you, — as  father  says  he 
certainly  will  soon, — go  away  to  be  a  marchese,  and  never  think  any 
more  of  the  poor  Maremma,  or  of  any  of  the  people  in  it ! " 

The  tears  had  come  into  Leonora's  eyes  as  she  spoke  thus;  but 
she  woidd  not  for  a  thousand  worlds  that  Cesare  should  have  guessed 
that  they  were  there.  And  it  was  doubtless  the  effort  to  conceal  all 
indication  of  that  fact  that  caused  her  voice,  unnaturally  constrained, 
to  sound  as  it  did  in  his  ear. 

"  Oh,  Leonora !  can  you  think  of  me  so  P  You  cannot  mean  it ! " 
he  said,  still  whispering  in  her  ear,  while  his  eye  watched  the 
progress  of  II  Gufone  in  his  descent,  to  see  how  many  minutes  still 
remained  to  him.  **  It  is  true  that  soouct  or  later  I  shall  doubtless 
be  able  to  show  myself  at  Rome,  and  that  I  shall  have  to  leave  the 
hospitable  asylimi  where  I  have  met  with  so  much  kindness.     But 
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forget  it !  never !  Never  while  I  liave  consciousness  to  remember  any- 
tlung.  And  forget  you  !  Leonora,  if  you  had  ever  loved,  you  would 
feel  that  what  you  are  saying  is  an  impossibility — a  monstrosity  I 
Leonora,  either  I  shall  win  your  love  to  bless  and  to  make  my 
entire  life  henceforward  till  life  is  over ;  or  I  go  hence,  not  to  forget, 
but  to  carry  with  me  a  broken  heart — to  go  back  to  the  world  an 
outcast,  with  all  life  a  dreary  blank  before  me  !  Leonora,  it  is  not 
the  light  love  of  an  idle  hour  that  I  am  offering  you.  Where  is  the 
man  that  could  dare  to  speak  to  you  in  such  a  strain  P  I  am  hyiag 
at  your  feet  the  devotion  of  a  life.  Yes !  I  am  to  go  back  to  be 
the  representative  of  the  honours  of  my  house,  and  the  owner  of  its 
possessions.  But  if  you  will  not  go  with  me,  if  you  will  not  let  my 
lot  be  yours,  and  my  fortunes  your  fortunes,  how  infinitely  rather 
would  I  forget,  not  the  Maremma  and  the  love  I  have  there  learned, 
but  all  the  rest !  How  willingly  would  I  pitch  my  tent  among  these 
forests,  and  forget  all  else  save  you, — ^remember  naught  else,  care 
for  naught  else,  and  live  only  for  love  and  for  you,  Leonora! 
Leonora !  For  oh !  I  love — I  love  you  so  much — so  much,  so 
wholly,  so  passionately,  so  desperately,  Leonora  ! " 

H  Ghifone  was  now  swarming  down  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  and  in  a 
minute  or  two  more  would  be  standing  by  their  side.  Leonora  still 
held  her  downcast  face  averted  from  him  ;  but  he  had  again  made 
himself  master  of  her  hand,  and  he  felt  that  it  was  trembling  in  his. 
He  had  spoken  with  an  energy  of  passion  which  might  have  sufficed 
to  charm  a  less  inexperienced  ear  than  that  of  the  young  and  utterly 
guileless  girl  by  his  side,  and  might  have  moved  to  love  a  heart  less 
well  inclined  to  give  all  itself  in  return  for  that  which  was  pro- 
mised her. 

He  drew  her  gently  towards  him,  and  as  he  did  so  he  could  hear 
the  panting  of  her  bosom,  and  see  the  tremor  which  her  emotion 
imparted  to  every  part  of  her  person. 

"  Leonora  !  "  he  said  hastily,  whispering  still  more  lowly  in  her 
ear,  ''  he  will  be  here  in  an  instant.  See,  now,  you  shall  give  me  a 
sign.  I  leave  your  dear  hand  loose  in  mine.  If  you  cannot  love  me 
— ^if  my  love  is  distasteful  to  you — ^take  your  hand  away.  But  if 
there  is  hope  for  me — if  you  will  not  cast  from  you  the  devotion  of  a 
life — ^let  it  lie  yet  an  instant  in  mine !  " 

The  little  trembling  hand  was  not  withdrawn.  It  trembled  a  little 
more  than  before ;  and  the  face  was  more  completely  averted  from 
him  than  ever.  But  the  hand  lay  unresistingly  in  his.  And  Casaloni 
knew  that  Leonora  loved  him. 

In  the  next  instant  II  Gufone  stood  with  his  bunch  of  roses  by  her 
aide. 
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It  was  in  the  reign  of  the  first  of  the  Stuarts  that  the  most  remark- 
able of  English  thinkers  directed  attention  to  what,  he  belieyed, 
were  the  chief  defects  of  the  law  of  England — ^its  yast  bulk,  and  its 
want  of  arrangement.  At  that  time  our  law  was  comprised  in  about 
sixty  or  seventy  volimies  of  Reports  of  Judicial  Decisions  and 
Statutes ;  and  though  it  was  an  uncouth  system,  and  was  falling 
behind  the  requirements  of  the  age,  it  was  being  shiq)ed  into  a  kind 
of  form  by  the  quaint  treatise  of  *'  Coke  upon  Littleton,"  long  the 
iiotHm  organum  of  our  legal  learning.  Yet  Bacon  did  not  fail  to 
peroeive  that  a  jurisprudence  which  had  already  taken  the  form  of 
a  judge-made  case-law,  occasionally  altered  by  legislation,  was 
pregnant  with  no  inconsiderable  mischiefs ;  and  he  summed  up  these 
in  a  few  sentences,  characteristic  of  his  sagacity  and  forethought 
Owing  to  the  huge  intricacy  of  the  law,  litigation,  he  said,  waa 
greatly  protracted  ;  facilities  were  given  to  chicane  and  oppres- 
sion ;  the  judges  possessed  too  arbitrary  power ;  an  undefinable 
province  of  equity  was  being  added  to  our  legal  domains ;  scientific 
legal  learning  was  discouraged ;  imcertainty  and  hazard  were 
imported  into  even  ordinary  dealings  and  contracts ;  '^  this  con- 
tinual heaping  up  of  laws  without  digesting  them  making  but  a 
chaos  and  confusion,  and  showing  the  law  to  be  many  times  as 
a  snare  to  the  people."  The  remedy  for  this  state  of  things,  he 
declared  truly,  would  be  an  **heroieal  work;"  and  in  the  "De 
Augmentis"  he  laid  down  a  bold  and  elaborate  scheme  with  this 
object,  founded  evidently  on  the  example  set  by  Justinian  in  his 
reform  of  the  Roman  jurisprudence.  Not  dissatisfied  with  the 
substance  of  our  law,  to  which  he  inclined  **  to  give  light,  but  no 
new  nature,"  Bacon  sought  to  lessen  its  unmanageable  bulk,  and 
to  mould  it  into  a  coherent  system,  in  harmony  with  actual  ideas 
and  wants,  yet  not  devoid  of  philosophic  method.  For  this  purpose 
our  whole  case-law  was  to  be  examined,  and  ranged  under  heads; 
what  was  obsolete  or  irrelevant  was  to  be  expunged;  the  true 
principle  was  to  be  extracted  from  doubtful  or  conflicting  decisions ; 
superfluous  matter,  or  repetitions  of  the  same  rules  or  nuixims,  were 
to  be  rejected ;  and  the  residuimi  was  to  be  shaped  into  a  digest, 
arranged  according  to  a  regular  plan,  and  illustrated  by  sufficient 
precedents.  A  similar  process  of  expurgation  and  revision  was  to  be 
pursued  as  regards  the  statutes ;  and  these  when  reduced  to  their 
fitting  number,  and  classified  under  appropriate  titles,  were  to  be 
combined  into  a  separate  digest,  the  two  forming  one  "Corpus  Juris." 
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By  these  means,  in  his  hopeful  language,  ''the  entire  body  and 
substance  of  our  law  would  remain,  only  discharged  of  idle,  and 
unprofitable,  or  hurtful  matter ;  and  illustrated  by  order  and  other 
helps  towards  the  better  understanding  of  it,  and  judgment  thereupon." 
Two  centuries  and  a  half  have  elapsed,  yet  the  design  of  Bacon 
remains  unfulfilled,  and  until  lately  was  but  little  considered.  While 
his  philosophy  has  borne  magnificent  fruits  in  many  and  yaried 
fields  of  knowledge,  and  his  method  absolutely  rules  his  coimtrymen 
in  scientific  pursuits  and  inquiries,  his  plan  for  digesting  our  juris- 
prudence has  been  hitherto  barren  of  consequences.  Meantime,  the 
law  whose  cumbrous  confusion  provoked  his  criticism  has  expanded 
not  less  than  twentyfold  in  bulk;  and  the  resulting  mischiefs  are 
at  least  as  great  as  when  he  reviewed  them  in  his  famous  treatise. 
The  half- feudal  England  of  James  I.,  undeveloped,  and  .pent  within 
its  own  seas,  does  not  differ  more  widely  from  the  mature  empire, 
whose  power  is  felt  in  all  parts  of  the  earth,  than  the  legal  system 
expounded  by  Coke  differs  from  that  of  the  reign  of  Victoria.  Our 
case-law  fills  fourteen  hundred  volumes,  and  our  statute  law  about  fifty 
more ;  and  though  parts  of  this  mass  have  been  explained  by  com- 
mentators of  varied  merit,  none  of  these  have  been  so  comprehen- 
sive, or  have  obtained  such  general  authority  as  the  still  celebrated 
annotator  of  Littleton.  This  enormous  chaos  represents  the  growth 
of  OUT  jurisprudence  during  six  centuries,  as,  in  a  state  of  continual 
progression  and  decay,  and  left  untouched  by  the  hand  of  science, 
it  has  been  accommodated  in  successive  ages  to  our  ever-advancing 
civilisation,  and  has  been  painfully  fitted  to  modem  uses.  Since 
Bacon's  time,  the  elaborate  system,  intricate,  technical,  and  curiously 
refined,  which  made  up  our  law  of  real  property,  has,  bit  by  bit, 
been  crumbling  away,  and  has  silently  undergone  a  vast  revolution. 
Our  law  of  personal  property  has  embraced  large  masses  of  rights 
unknown  in  past  times;  and  our  commercial  law  has  been  called 
into  being,  and  has  grown  rapidly  into  immense  proportions.  So, 
too,  our  criminal  and  constitutional  law  has  passed  through  a  number 
of  phases ;  our  law  of  evidence  and  our  canons  for  interpreting  the 
meaning  of  documents,  wills,  and  contracts,  have  been  almost  entirely 
created ;  and  the  practice  and  procedure  of  our  courts  have  been 
repeatedly  and  thoroughly  altered.  These  changes  could  not  have 
been  made  without  vast  additions  to  our  jurisprudence  ;  and  as  they 
have  been  altogether  the  work  of  tribunals  gradually  establishing  new 
rules  and  principles  by  improving  on  precedents,  and  of  Parliaments 
legislating  in  a  tentative  manner,  by  fits  and  starts,  and  for  special 
exigencies,  we  need  not  wonder  that  by  this  time  they  have  swelled 
our  law  into  its  present  amplitude.  It  should  be  remembered,  more- 
over, that  since  Bacon  wrote,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  reduce  to 
order  the  arrays  of  judicial  decisions  and  statutes  which  year  after  year 
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have  been  produced;  and,  accordingly,  that  whatever  is  obsolete, 
mere  repetition,  or  useless  in  these,  remains  encumbering  the  "  Corpus 
Juris,"  undistinguished  from  what  is  living  and  valuable.  The 
residt  is  the  chaotic  mass  known  by  the  name  of  the  Law  of  England; 
and  though  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life,  and  in  the  usual  round 
of  litigation,  the  direct  and  practical  evil  of  this  is  less  than  would 
be  thought  beforehand,  it  is  nevertheless  extremely  serious,  while 
its  indirect  consequences  are  very  pernicious. 

We  can  only  briefly  indicate  the  reasons  why  this  state  of  things 
has  continued  so  long,  with  mischiefs  increasing  from  year  to  year. 
As  Lord  Westbury  has  said,  the  intense  conservatism  of  Englishmen 
has  had  much  to  do  with  the  matter ;  the  ''  Nolumus  Leges  Anglise 
mutari "  has  been  echoed  age  after  age,  and  has  prohibited  compre- 
hensive reforms  of  the  law.  Something  too  must  be  attributed  to 
our  insular  pride,  and  to  our  stubborn  respect  for  precedent ;  having 
been  told  for  many  generations  that  our  jurisprudence  was  the  best 
in  the  world,  this  has  been  accepted  by  us  as  a  general  belief.  The 
habit,  too,  of  conferring  the  prizes  of  the  law  on  practical  talent 
alone,  and  of  not  training  scientific  jurists,  has  had  at  once  a  tendency 
to  prolong  the  existence  of  a  defective  system,  to  discourage  the 
peculiar  kind  of  ability  that  could  best  appreciate  and  amend  it,  and 
to  enlist  the  prejudices  and  supposed  interests  of  a  powerful  profession 
against  large  changes.  Sut  other  and  weightier  causes  have  concurred, 
to  be  foimd  in  the  history  of  the  country.  Our  ancestors  during  the 
seventeenth  century  were  too  deeply  engaged  in  political  contests 
to  think  much  of  purely  legal  changes,  though  Cromwell  accomplished 
something  in  this  field,  and  had  he  lived  would  have  done  more; 
and,  after  the  Revolution  of  1688,  they  viewed  with  jealousy — 
because  they  saw  it  identified  almost  everywhere  with  despotism — ^the 
Civil  Law,  which  woiJd  have  given  them  the  best  means  for  revising 
their  own.  The  eighteenth  century  was  obviously  unpropitious  to 
any  simplification  of  our  legal  system.  The  narrow  and  wealthy 
oligarchy  in  which  the  power  of  the  State  then  centred,  had  a  positive 
interest  in  keeping  the  law  in  a  state  which  made  litigation  costly, 
or,  at  least,  except  in  a  few  instances,  had  no  motive  to  abridge  or 
improve  it ;  and  the  burden  it  laid  on  the  poorer  classes  was  borne 
in  silence,  or  was  not  considered.  The  result  was  that  while  judges 
of  the  highest  eminence  adorned  this  epoch,  and  while  such  parts 
of  our  jurisprudence  as  aflected  sensibly  our  aristocracy,  were 
admirably  expounded  and  illustrated,  no  thought  was  bestowed  on 
digesting  the  mass,  and  setting  it  out  in  a  definite  form.  Then  came 
the  reaction  against  the  French  Revolution,  and  the  obstructive 
Toryism  typified  by  Lord  Eldon;  and  in  those  times,  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  say.  Law  Reform  not  only  was  disregarded,  but  was 
associated  with  Jacobinism  and  anarchy.     The  next  era  was  fruitfiil 
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in  legal  changes,  and  it  would  be  most  ungrateful  to  detract  from 
their  merits.  But  the  law  reformers  of  that  generation — the  Romillys, 
Mackintoshes,  Broughams,  Peels — applied  themselves  to  amending 
the  substance,  and  not  the  form  of  our  jurisprudence ;  and  while  our 
old  criminal  law  has  been  deprived  of  its  atrocious  character,  while 
our  whole  procedure  has  been  happily  improved,  and  our  law  of 
real  property  has  been  freed  from  much  of  its  absurdity  and  subtleties, 
our  Corpus  Juris  remains  "  a  sea  of  precedents  and  statutes  immeasur- 
able and  half-explored."  Modem  amendments,  indeed,  have  neces- 
sarily added  not  a  little  to  its  extent  and  obscurity. 

This  state  of  our  law  shocks  intelligent  minds,  and  besides  is  full 
of  positive  mischiefs.  If  some  of  the  objections  urged  by  Bacon  are 
less  forcible  now  than  when  he  wrote,  others  are  decidedly  more  cogent. 
The  chance  medley  of  our  jurisprudence  is  less  positively  dangerous 
than  it  has  been,  the  system  being  comparatively  matured,  the 
administration  of  justice  being  controlled  by  a  powerful  opinion  and 
an  educated  Bar,  and  the  character  of  the  judges  having  risen  greatly 
since  their  independence  was  effectually  secured.  But  though  no 
legal  functionaries  in  our  time  could  safely  compass  the  ends  of 
tyranny  through  the  confusion  of  our  precedents  and  statutes,  our 
courts,  owing  to  this  uncertainty,  are  sometimes  necessarily  more 
arbitrary  in  their  action,  and  more  harassing  and  vexatious  to  suitors, 
than  they  would  be  were  our  law  made  methodical.  So,  too,  our 
common  law  is  not  now  invaded  by  an  indefinite  equity,  those  two 
spheres  of  our  jurisprudence  revolving  in  tolerably  well  settled  orbits ; 
but  it  is  equally  true  that  their  separation  is  a  cause  of  grievous  and 
needless  hardship.  Unquestionably  every  other  complednt  of  Bacon 
is  at  present  better  founded  than  ever.  How  seriously  litigation  is 
prolonged,  and  how  greatly  its  expense  is  enhanced  by  the  undigested 
condition  of  our  law,  must  be  known  to  every  experienced  lawyer. 
"  Opinions  "  highly  paid  for,  yet  doubtful ;  repeated  "  consultations  " 
and  "  attendances ; "  "  points  reserved  "  in  bristling  multitude  of  Nisi 
Prius;  interminable  "law  arguments;"  and  the  conflicting  "judg- 
ments "  of  ascending  grades  of  legislating  tribunals — these  are  the 
results  of  a  legal  system,  which,  it  has  been  said,  gives  scope  "  for 
arguing  anything."  It  is  evident  what  an  advantage  is  thus  afforded 
to  wealth  in  any  dispute  with  poverty ;  and  though  it  cannot  be  said 
at  this  day,  as  it  was  just  forty  years  ago,  that  our  law  "is  the 
patrimony  of  the  rich,  and  the  two-edged  sword  of  oppression,"  it  has 
not  become,  as  Brougham  expected,  "  the  inheritance  of  the  poor,  and 
the  staff  of  honesty."  As  for  the  uncertainty  introduced  into  number- 
less transactions  by  our  overgrown  case-law  and  statutes,  this  is  far  more 
than  it  was  in  the  seventeenth  century ;  the  mass  of  decisions  on  the 
statutes  of  frauds,  of  wills,  of  limitation  and  prescription,  on  the 
rule  in  Shelley's  case,  and  the  vain  distinctions  between  different 
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kinds  of  future  interests  in  the  settlement  of  landed  property,  ahor 
that  what  should  be  oomparatively  simple,  is  perplexed  by  great  and 
needless  intricacy.     Nor  can  we  doubt  that,  as  Sacon  showed,  the 
peculiar  form  of  the  law  of  England  has  discouraged  scientific  legal 
learning.    Lord  Westbury  remarked,  twenty  years  ago,  to  a  ocmimittee 
of  enquiry  on  legal  education,  that  our  system  tended  to  develop 
advocates  and  chamber  counsel  of  the  highest  ability,  but  that  it  was 
positively  distasteful  to  the  finest  minds,  and  that  an  enlightened 
study  of  the  philosophy  of  law,  and  of  the  general  principles  of^ 
jurisprudence,  was  very  uncommon  among  English  lawyers.     This  is 
probably  owing,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the  difficulty  of  comprehending 
the  law,  in  any  of  its  parts,  however  imperfectly,  and  to  the  sacrifice^ 
of  generalising  power  and  of  deep  thought  to  mere  acuteness,  producedL 
by  constant  application  to  a  pursuit  in  which  knowledge  can  b& 
acquired  only  by  a  never  ceasing  comparison  of  precedents. 

The  chaotic  state  of  our  law,  moreover,  leads  to  mischiefs  othor 
than  those  within  the  ken  of  the  minds  of  the  Stuart  period.     W& 
have  reached  a  time  when  the  conduct  of  men  in  authority,  more 
than  ever  before,  will  be  subjected  to  the  control  and  criticism  of 
the  great  masses  of  the  British  people.     Acts  of  power  that  cannot 
be  clearly  justified,  will  occasion  certainly  serious  discontent ;  and 
an  obscure  and  uncertain  condition  of  law  will  often  expose  sucli 
acts  to  suspicion.     For  instance,  many  Irishmen,  at  this  moment, 
think  that  the  law  was  unfairly  strained  in  the  case  of  the  recent 
trials  at  Manchester ;  not  merely  from  a  false  national  sentiment,  but 
because,  owing  to  some  legal  dicta,  they  have  heard  that  what  ii 
called  express  malice  is  a  necessary  element  to  constitute  murder. 
Had  the  apparent  difficulty  on  this  point  been  removed  by  a  plain 
statement  of  the  law,  as  we  find  it  in  the  code  of  New  York,  might 
not  some  irritation  have  been  allayed,  and  some  popular  complaints 
been  lessened  ?    Many  examples,  of  a  like  kind,  might  be  adduced, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  rights  of  aliens,  and  of  the  duties  of  soldiers 
and  peace-officers ;  in  all  of  these,  the  complication  of  our  law,  and 
more    or    less    conflicting    decisions,   have  a  tendency  to   expose 
authority,  even  in  its  most  legitimate  exercise,  to  much  unfortunate 
opposition  and  obloquy.     The  obscurity  of  our  law,  moreover,  works 
mischievously  in  another  direction,  of  which  our  rulers  might  well 
take  notice.     It  withdraws   from   sight,   and  as  it  were  veils  the 
defects  in  the  actual   substance  of   the  law;    and  this,  though  a 
grievance  to  all,  is  especially  one  to  the  humbler  classes.     The  com- 
mon la>Y  of  husband  and  wife  is  in  the  highest  degree  unjust ;  but 
an  heiress  about  to  marry,  who  hears  from  her  lawyer  that  it  makes 
another  master  of  her  property,  secures  herself  by  a  proper  settle- 
ment.    So,  too,  a  capitalist  farmer  usually  protects  himself  by  stipu- 
lations in  a  lease,  against  most  of  the  harsh  common  law  rules  that 
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mark  the  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant ;  or  a  rich  testator,  who 
wishes  to  settle  his  property  on  his  wife  and  family,  knows  with 
what  aid  he  can  safely  traverse  the  intricacies  of  the  law  of  limita- 
tion. But  the  poor  continue  subject  to  the  operation  of  these  and 
other  doctrines  of  the  kind,  the  relics  of  a  rude  and  uncivilised  age, 
which,  comparatively  unfelt  by  the  wealthier  classes,  remain 
embedded  in  our  jurisprudence.  If  that  jurisprudence,  instead  of 
being  concealed  in  hundreds  of  mysterious  volmnes,  and  contained 
in  thousands  of  miscellaneous  cases,  were  set  out  in  a  compendious 
form,  and  made  comparatively  easy  of  access,  can  we  doubt  that 
public  opinion,  ere  long,  would  remove  such  palpable  errors  from  it, 
and  reform  it  in  the  interest  of  the  whole  people  ? 

The  merit  of  any  practical  eflforts  to  arrange  our  law  into  some 
kind  of  order — a  work,  pronoimced  in  1816,  by  a  Royal  Commission 
to  be  impossible — belongs,  although  in  different  degrees,  to  Chan- 
cellors of  a  very  recent  period.  Lords  Cranworth  and  Campbell 
appointed  Commissioners  to  revise  certain  parts  of  the  statute  book ; 
and  the  criminal  Acts  of  1861,  and  the  repealing  Acts  of  obsolete 
statutes,  have  been  the  result  of  their  labours.  By  these  measures 
our  criminal  statutes  have  been  consolidated  into  a  code,  and  the  statute 
book  has  been  disencumbered  of  a  vast  amount  of  irrelevant  matter ; 
but  as  they  do  not  attempt  to  deal  with  the  enormous  mass  of  our 
case-law,  they  have  effected  comparatively  little  good.  In  1863, 
Lord  TVestbury  reviewed  the  whole  subject  in  a  comprehensive 
speech,  deserving  the  praise  of  all  law  reformers.  Having  pointed 
out  with  his  wonted  clearness,  the  mischievous  operation  of  the  present 
system,  in  aggravating  the  imcertainty  of  litigation,  and  adding  to 
its  hazard  and  expense,  he  proposed  that  the  remedy  put  forth  by 
Bacon  should  be  adopted  in  our  day,  and  that  the  whole  of  our  case- 
law  and  statutes  should  be  formed  into  a  digest,  setting  out  in 
definite  order  the  entire  existing  law  of  England.  Without 
entering  at  length  into  details,  he  evidently  thought  that  the  plan 
of  Bacon,  itself  pursuing  a  great  example,  and  founded  on  sound 
reflection  and  sense,  should  be  followed  in  the  compilation  of  the 
digest ;  that  is,  that  after  pruning  away  superfluous  and  irrelevant 
parts,  and  all  that  is  antiquated,  and  mere  repetition,  the  law,  as  it 
is,  should  be  expressed  in  an  authoritative  summary,  with  apt 
illustrations ;  but  we  do  not  collect  that  he  had  in  view  the  separa- 
tion into  two  divisions  of  our  law  declared  in  cases  and  statutes.  In 
consequence  chiefly  of  this  address,  a  Commission  was  appointed  in 
1866,  with  Lords  Cranworth  and  Westbury  at  its  head,  charged 
with  the  duty  of  making  an  enquiry  "  Into  the  expediency  of  a 
digest  of  law,  and  the  best  means  of  accomplishing  that  object." 
In  May,  1867,  this  body,  composed,  without  exception,  of  men 
eminent   for  real   knowledge  of  law  and  jurisprudence,  or  skilled 
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in  legislative  composition,  or  masters  of  the  practice  of  our  courts, 
drew  up  and  published  their  first  report ;  and,  last  November,  they 
put  forward  a  scheme  for  carrying  out  a  digest  of  our  law,  which  they 
had  unanimously  pronounced  expedient.  Having  selected  certain 
branches  of  law,  which  they  thought  well  fitted  to  be  digested,  they 
invited  members  of  the  Bar  to  draw  out  brief  specimen  digests  of 
parts  of  these,  accompanied  by  one  analysis  of  one  whole  branch,  and 
by  any  observations  that  seemed  apposite.  The  avowed  object  was 
to  procure  by  competition  a  stafi*  of  coadjutors  to  assist  the  Com- 
missioners in  the  arduous  task  of  completing  a  digest,  and  we  are 
happy  to  learn  that  the  Bar  have  shown  an  honourable  readiness  to 
respond  to  this  call. 

We  have  no  space  to  notice  at  length  the  report  of  the  Digest 
Commissioners.  After  stating  what  are  the  elements  of  our  law,  it 
proceeds  to  describe  its  bidk  and  disorder — "  a  great  chaos  of  judicial 
legislation  " — and  it  indicates  briefly  the  resulting  mischiefs.  It 
shows  next  how  "  a  correct  digest  would  go  far  to  remedy  this," 
and  how  such  a  work  would  improve  legislation,  would  conduce  to 
the  better  administration  of  justice,  would  '^  be  advantageous  to  the 
study  of  the  law,"  and  would  "  be  the  best  preparation  for  a  code,  if 
at  any  future  time  codification  should  be  resolved  on."  In  the  whole 
of  this  we  fully  concur,  and  we  are  happy  to  see  that  the  ConmiiB- 
sioners  insist  that  a  simplification  of  our  law  is  required  *'  on  the 
higher  grounds  of  national  duty ; "  it  being,  "  as  they  conceive,  a  duty 
of  the  State  to  tcJce  care  that  its  laws  shall,  so  far  as  it  is  practicable, 
be  exhibited  in  a  form,  plain,  compendious,  and  accessible,  and  calcu- 
lated to  bring  home  knowledge  of  the  law  to  the  greatest  possible 
number  of  persons."  As  regards  the  scheme  proposed  by  the  Com- 
missioners to  provide  for  the  completion  of  the  digest,  there  is  every 
reason  to  expect  its  success.  The  task  of  examining  the  mass  of  our 
law,  arranging,  and  putting  it  into  shape,  \mder  the  superintendence 
of  the  Commission,  could  be  obviously  entrusted  to  the  Bar  alone ; 
and,  no  doubt,  a  good  selection  of  persona  will  be  obtained  by  fair 
competition.  The  subjects,  too,  set  out  by  the  Commissioners  for 
specimens  of  the  work  to  be  done,  are  well  chosen,  if  considered  as 
tests  to  ascertain  the  fitness  of  the  candidates,  and  not  as  parts  of  an 
organic  whole,  to  be  afterwards  put  together  and  classified.  The 
first,  the  law  of  bills  of  exchange,  of  promissory  notes,  and  similar 
documents,  could  not  be  analysed  in  a  satisfactory  manner  with- 
out a  thorough  mastery  of  our  commercial  law.  A  complete  and 
accurate  sketch  of  the  second,  the  law  of  mortgage,  including  lien, 
requires  familiarity  with  our  law  of  tenure,  and,  indeed,  of  real 
property  in  general,  and  an  insight  into  our  Equity  system.  Nor 
could  any  person  succeed  with  the  third,  the  law  of  easements  and 
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other  servitudes,  iinless  he  were  really  well  acquainted  with  certain 
parts  of  the  civil  law,  and  with  common  and  real  property  law,  and 
unless  he  had  some  degree  of  skill  in  tracing  difficult  and  refined 
analogies.  In  short,  it  may  be  said  with  confidence  that  the  success- 
ful competitors  in  these  essays  will  be  competent  to  aid  in  the  pre- 
paration of  a  digest. 

It  is  obvious,  however,  that  these  specimen  digests  must  have 
been  intended  as  tests  only,  and  not  as  parts  of  a  general  work. 
For  their  subjects  have  little  relation  to  each  other ;  they  do  not 
admit  of  being  combined  according  to  a  logical  arrangement ;  they 
belong  to  distinct  departments  of  law,  though  crossing  each  other  at 
certain  points.     And  this  leads  us  to  say  a  few  words  on  what,  with 
diffidence,  we  venture  to  think  will  be  the  true  mode  of  compiling 
the  digest,  and  in  what  form  it  should  be  cast.     Having  selected 
from   the  competing   candidates  a  certain  nmnber  of   competent 
assistants — and  the  nmnber  evidently  cannot  be  small — the  Com- 
missioners should  employ  these  in  collecting,  analysing,  and  putting 
into  shape  the  materials  of  the  proposed  digest.     With  this  object, 
separate  branches  of  the  law  will  have  to  be  taken  in  hand  by  those 
intrusted  with  the  task,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  master  and 
bring  together  the  whole  of  the  case-law  and  the  statutes,  out  of 
which  each  branch  has  been  gradually  evolved.     From  this  mass 
whatever  is  obsolete  or  worthless  should  be  carefully  expunged; 
irrelevant  decisions  and  repetitions  should  be  cast  aside  as  mere 
rubbish  ;  when  the  law  is  certain,  it  should  be  declared  in  distinct 
language,  with  apt  iUustrations,  and  aU  doubtful  or  obscure  points 
should  be  ranged  together  and  accurately  noticed.     By  this  process 
the  substance  of  the  law  will  be  cleared  from  all  superfluous  matter, 
and  presented  in  an  intelligible  aspect;  and  its  component  partH 
will  be  made  ready  for  ftision  into  a  systematic  aggregate.     This  last, 
and  by  far  the  most  difficult  office,  should  devolve,  we  think,  on  the 
Commissioners  themselves,  or  on  a  few  lawyers  of  the  very  highest 
powei*s ;  and  it  will  be  best  accomplished  by  laying  down  a  scheme 
beforehand  of  the  divisions  into  which  the  law  should  fall,  according 
to  a  scientific  distribution,  and  making  them,  so  to  speak,  the  moulds 
to  receive  and  give  form  to  the  collected  materials.     In  a  word,  the 
assistants  we  have  referred  to  should,  in  Bentham's  phrase,  be  the 
hodmen  to  the  work;   another  body  should  be  the  architects,  to 
fashion  after  a  preconceived  design  the  great  structure  of  the  com- 
pleted edifice.     A  digest  framed  in  this  way  would  be  a  coherent  and 
methodical  whole ;  it  would  be  an  exact  republication  of  our  law  as  it 
actually  exists,  but  in  a  scientific  shape,  in  harmony  with  just  legal  con- 
ceptions, and  in  a  clear  and  compendious  summary ;  and,  except  that 
it  would  indicate  doubtM  positions,  woxdd  cite  a  few  precedents,  and 
refer  to  them,  and  would  probably  have  a  good  deal  of  borrowed 
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language,  it  would  be  a  code  in  its  essential  features ;  in  fact,  a  code 
imperfectly  developed. 

As  regards  the  form  such  a  work  should  assume^  we  think  that 
each  separate  head  of  the  digest  should  comprise  whatever  in  our 
case-law,  or  in  our  statutes,  belongs  to  it ;  to  divide  this  would 
be  utterly  illogical ;  and,  on  the  whole,  we  believe  tlw  law  shoold,  as 
far  as  possible,  be  set  forth  in  the  actual  words  of  recorded  decisions, 
and  in  the  very  letter  of  the  statutes.  In  this  respect  the  remarks 
of  Bacon  upon  the  subject  recommend  themselves. 

In  what  we  have  said  our  readers  will  see  we  have  assumed  that 
the  compilation  of  the  digest  will  be  the  best  means,  at  the  present 
time,  of  moulding  our  law  into  comparative  order.  This  does  not 
imply  that  a  digest  should  be  the  ultimate  form  of  our  corpus  Juris 
' — the  most  perfect  expression  of  our  juri^rudence ;  on  tbe  contrary, 
we  hold  that  any  such  woik  ought  to  be  merely  a  prelude  to  a  code, 
and  the  natural  forenmner  of  it.  But,  for  several  reasons,  we  do 
not  think  that  in  the  actual  condition  of  our  law  we  should  make  a 
step  to  a  code  at  once  without  going  through  an  intermediate  stage. 
In  the  first  place,  vast  as  is  its  size,  and  rich  as  it  is  in  many  parts, 
the  law  of  England  is  extremely  meagre  as  regards  some  important 
subjects,  and  it  would  be  unfortunate  were  it  codified  before  the 
deficiency  was  supplied.  For  example,  several  questions  of  presump- 
tion, and  of  what  we  may  call  the  ethics  of  law,  that  adndt  of  being 
clearly  defined,  have  not  be^a  settled  in,  our  jurisprudence,  owing  to 
the  want  of  generalising  thought  produoed  by  the  study  of  case-law, 
and  to  the  practice  of  solving  legal  difiELcidties  by  that  convenient 
instrument,  a  common  jury ;  and  it  is  not  suriprisng  how  often  we 
find  in  practice  that  a  given  case  "  is  absolutely  without  authority." 
It  may  be  expected  that  the  preparation  of  a  digest  will  bring  out 
these  omissions  plainly,  and  will  suggest  remedies  for  them  in  part ; 
and  it  would  be  much  better  to  obtain  this  result  in  this  manner 
than  by  elaborating  a  code  which  would  either  retain  or  amend 
them  crudely.  In  the  second  place,  the  substance  of  our  law,  as 
regards  some  branches,  is  so  behind  the  age,  that  it  would  be  unwise 
to  stereotype  it  into  a  code  without  very  considerable  alterations ; 
but  it  is  hardly  probable  that  public  opinion  would  permit  these  to 
be  made  speedily  by  any  process  of  codification,  or  any  Conmiission 
appointed  for  the  purpose.  The  law,  for  instance,  of  husband  and 
wife,  of  marriage,  of  illegitimate  children,  and  of  the  limitation  of 
real  property,  should  be  in  several  respects  re-cast ;  the  distinction 
between  Common  Law  and  Equity,  a  most  mischievous  accident, 
should  be  abolished ;  but  these  changes  seem  to  be,  as  yet,  distant, 
'  and  a  code  without  them  would  be  premature.  It  is  probable  that  a 
well-compiled  digest  would  direct  attrition  to  these  matters  by 
making  the  law  more  easy  of  comprehension ;  and  if  so,  it  should 
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certainly  precede  any  attempt  to  codify  our  jurisprudence.  And» 
lastly 9  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  the  task  of  framing  our  law  into 
a  code  without  passing  it,  as  it  were,  through  a  digest,  would  be 
one  of  such  extreme  difficulty  that  the  result  would  hardly  answer 
expectation. 

A  digest  framed  as  we  have  suggested  would  certainly  not  be  a 
small  work,  and  it  would  be  the  product  of  considerable  labour. 
And,  obviously,  it  would  require  revision  and  augmentation,  so 
as,  year  after  year,  to  absorb  the  fresh  elements  added  to  our  law 
continually  by  new  decisions  and  statutes.  For  this  purpose  the 
Digest  Commission  and  its  assistants  should  be  made  permanent^  and 
should  be  charged  with  the  important  task  of  keeping  the  digest  on 
a  level  with  the  law.  Were  this  done,  it  might  be  fairly  expected 
that  our  juri^rudenoe  would  gradually  ripen  until  it  had  become  fit 
to  be  codified,  and  to  receive  at  last  scientific  expression.  Nor,  even 
when  a  code  should  have  been  completed,  would  it  be  possible  to  dis- 
pense with  the  servicea  of  some  body,  like  a  law  council,  that  would 
at  intervals  introduce  into  the  code,  in  appropriate  language  and 
logical  order,  the  new  materials  which  legislation  and  the  application 
of  legal  principles  to  strange  or  unexpected  combinations  of  facta 
would  create  inevitably  in  the  progress  of  time.  For  it  is  idle  to 
suppose  that  even  the  most  perfect  code  could  anticipate  every 
possible  contingency,  or  claim  the  character  of  finality ;  all  that  it 
could  efiect  would  be  to  put  the  law  of  a  given  period  into  a  sys- 
tematic shape  according  to  actual  wants  and  ideas,  and  to  suggest 
analogies  and  general  principles  to  guide  the  lawyer  in  novel  cases. 
Accordiugly,  a  code,  imlesa  periodically  revised,  would  be  always 
liable  to  be  overgrown  by  glosses,  and  to  become,  at  last,  a  mere  text 
burdened  with  innumerable  loose  commentaries ;  and  thia  has  been 
proved  by  several  examples.  The  Code  Napoleon,  for  instance,  at 
this  moment  is  almost  hidden  under  its  many  expositions  and  the 
accessions  irregularly  made  to  it ;  and  it  has  been  said  that  the  com- 
plexity of  law  in  France  is  already  formidable.  And  that  the  remedy 
is  what  we  have  suggested  is  not  only  evident  from  the  nature  of 
the  case,  but  is  maintained  by  the  highest  authority.  The  Indian 
Law  Commission  have  recorded  their  opinion  "  that  at  intervals  of 
only  a  few  years  the  enacted  law  ought  to  be  revised,  and  so  amended 
as  to  make  it  contain,  as  completely  as  possible,  in  the  form  of  defini- 
tions, of  rules,  or  of  illustrations,  everything  which,  from  time  to 
time,  may  be  deemed  fit  to  be  made  a  part  of  it." 

Any  difficulties,  however,  in  maintaining  a  code  at  the  standard  of 
contemporary  needs,  are  no  reasons  against  codification  itself.  It 
seems  to  us  idle  to  argue  the  question  whether  the  existing  chaos  of 
our  jurisprudence  is  to  be  preferred  to  an  exposition  of  it  in  clear 
order  and  logical  terms,  according  to  a  scientific  method.     Such 
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apologies  as  that  case-law  is  more  flexible  than  a  rigid  code  could 
be,  and  that  our  common  law  and  statutes  are  more  comprehen- 
sive  than  any  possible  code,  have  served  their  tiim  in  the  cause 
of  obstruction^  but  at  the  present  time  hardly  deserve  notice.  A 
"  flexible  "  law  means  one  that  varies,  or  that  cannot  be  reduced  to 
distinctness— rather  strange  qualities  in  a  rule  of  right ;  and  un- 
questionably  a  really  good  code  would  have  to  supply  very  many 
deficiencies  and  omissions  in  our  actual  jurisprudence.  Equally  idle 
is  the  objection  that  a  code  coxdd  not  meet  all  conceivable  cases,  and 
that  it  would  be  liable  to  different  interpretation,  even  though  ably 
and  carefully  penned ;  as  if,  however  a  code  fell  short  of  ideal  per- 
fection iu  these  respects,  it  would  not  be  an  improvement  on  things 
as  they  are.  Nor  would  any  one  listen  now  to  the  plea  that  the 
codification  of  our  law  is  impossible,  since  within  a  century  the  same 
task  has  been  actually  accomplished  by  most  civilised  states ;  and 
since  the  law  of  the  State  of  New  York,  in  a  great  measure  identical 
with  our  own,  and  formerly  almost  equally  confused,  has  been  lately 
codified  into  five  moderate  volimies.  Whatever  may  be  the  defects 
in  these  efforts  to  simplify  law,  we  believe  they  have  proved  in 
every  instance  a  national  benefit ;  and  as  regards  the  code  of  New 
York,  we  can  say  that  although  it  is  not  so  well  arranged  or  so  ela- 
borate as  we  coidd  wish,  we  rise  from  a  perusal  of  it  with  genuine 
admiration  for  its  authors.  We  doubt  not,  therefore,  the  time  will 
come  when  England  will  follow  this  example ;  and  we  feel  convinced 
that  a  digest  of  our  law  should  not  only  ever  keep  a  code  in  view,  but 
should  be  framed  with  special  reference  to  this  object.  For  the  reasons, 
however,  we  have  already  given,  it  is  desirable  that  our  law  should 
go  through  a  preliminary  process  of  expurgation  and  arrangement 
before  it  shall  be  thoroughly  re-cast;  that  a  digest,  embodying  the 
law  as  it  is  in  a  methodical  system,  and  in  language  distinct  and 
clear,  but  in  use  in  our  courts,  should  precede  the*  making  of  a 
scientific  code  ;  and  one  heartily  wishes  the  Commissioners  engaged  in 
this  great  work  good  speed  in  their  labours. 

William  O'Connor  Morris. 
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Schools  and  Univebsities  of  the  CoNTiNEirr.  By  Matthew  Arnold,  M.A. 

Macmillan  and  Co.  1868. 
Education  is  a  subject  on^whicli  eyery  one  asserts  his  right  to  speak,  and  the 
consequence  is  a  multiplication  of  theories  and  of  treatises  so  rapid  that  it  far 
outstrips  the  reading  capacities  eyen  of  those  who  are  most  interested  in  educa- 
tional questions.  But  the  study  of  one  really  authoritatiye  book  spares  us 
the  necessity  of  reading  many  others,  and  we  cannot  be  too  grateful  for  a 
work  like  the  present,  written  as  it  is  by  a  man  of  high  genius,  who,  to  his 
hereditary  interest  in  education,  adds  a  long,  ripe,  and  varied  experience,  and  who 
describes  his  facts  and  states  his  conclusions  in  a  singularly  pure  and  winning 
style.  In  1865  Mr.  Arnold  was  appointed  by  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commission  to 
investigate  the  educational  system  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes  in  France, 
Italy,  Q^rmany,  and  Switzerland ;  and  the  work  now  before  us  is  a  handsome 
and  convenient  reprint  of  the  report  which  he  has  drawn  up,  divested  of  details 
in  which  the  general  reader  would  take  little  interest.  It  is  a  narrative  of 
observations  continued  during  seven  months  in  the  four  countries  named ;  and 
although  Mr.  Arnold's  facts  and  inferences  must  carry  with  them  very  great 
weight  in  settling  problems  which  have  long  been  under  dispute,  they  are  not 
stated  with  the  heat  of  a  partisan,  but  in  the  calmest  and  most  judicial 
manner.  The  dignified  and  persuasive  tone  which  Mr.  Arnold  has  adopted 
will  give  him  even  more  weight  than  if  he  had  entered  as  a  formidable  gladiator 
into  the  arena  of  controversy,  armed  with  those  keen  and  polished  weapons 
of  wit  and  satire  which  no  man  knows  how  to  wield  more  effectively  than  him- 
self. In  his  short  and  weighty  preface  Mr.  Arnold  points  out  the  entire  fallacy 
involved  in  the  assumption  of  Lord  John  Manners  and  others,  that  "our 
primary  education  is  ahead  of  all  countries  in  the  world  except  Prussia."  He 
shows  that  the  tables  firom  which  this  conclusion  was  deduced  are  wholly 
imtrustworthy ;  that  the  sense  in  which  the  word  **  scholar  "  is  used  by  the 
Educational  Commissioners  is  widely  different  from  that  in  which  it  is  used  in 
France  and  Germany,  and  implies  in  most  cases  an  amount  of  attainment 
immeasurably  inferior;  that  whereas  in  England  Mr.  Eraser  **  thinks  it  vain 
to  talk  of  keeping  in  school  the  mass  of  our  children  after  their  tenth  year," 
Swiss  and  Q^rman  children,  on  the  other  hand,  are  obliged  to  be  under  teaching 
from  their  sixth  to  their  fifteenth  year ;  that  our  schoolmasters  are  socially  and 
imgenerously  discouraged,  as  though  their  influence  were  regarded  with  posi- 
tive jealousy ;  that  since  the  Revised  Code,  and  its  payment  for  results,  our 
education  has  dwindled  more  and  more  into  a  matter  of  *'  the  three  B*s ;"  and 
that,  in  national  education,  prosperity  and  compulsoriness  have  generally  gone 
together.  So  that,  on  the  whole,  Mr.  Arnold  evidently  inclines  to  the  judgment 
of  a  foreign  report,  which  he  contrasts  with  our  own  too  self-complacent 
imaginations,  that  "  TAngleterre,  proprement  dite,  est  le  pays  d'Europe  o^ 
rinstruction  est  le  moins  r^pandue."  These  reasonings  are  so  important  that 
it  seems  desirable  to  draw  special  attention  to  them;  but  the  main  part 
of  Mr.  Arnold's  book  is  devoted,  not  to  the  primary,  but  to  the  secondary 
education  of  the  Continent ;  and  with  respect  to  this  also  he  endeavours  to  prove 
that  in  England,  as  compared  with  Franco  and  Prussia,  the  middle  class  in 
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general  is  brought  up  on  the  second  rather  than  on  the  first  plane ;  that  technical 
and  special  education  ought  not  to  be  an  isolated  matter,  but  "  the  crown  of  a 
long  co-ordered  series,  designed  and  graduated  by  the  best  heads  in  the 
country ;"  and  that,  partly  from  our  crude  jealousy  of  State  interference,  partly 
from  our  high  opinion  of  our  own  energy  and  wealth,  w«  settle  the  xnofit  im- 
portant matters  (such  as  competitiYe  examinations  and  other  questions  oon- 
jMoted  with  schools)  without  any  appeal  to  the  best  educational  opinion  in  the 
oountry. 

Into  Mr.  Arnold's  most  interesting  account  of  the  yarious  continental  systems 
which  he  examined  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  for  us  in  this  brief  ^pace  to  follow 
him ;  but  if  we  are  ever  to  have  any  legislation  on  the  subject  whidi  is  worth 
the  name,  it  is  the  plain  duty  of  all  who  take  part  in  it  to  consider  carefully 
the  facts  which  Mr.  Arnold  has  had  such  exceptional  opportunities  for 
obserYing.  No  unprejudiced  man  will,  I  think,  rise  from  the  perusal  of  his 
zeport  without  a  saddening  oonyiction — a  conyiction  possibly  deepened  by  per- 
sonal experience — ^that  the  intellectual  training  afiEbrded  to  bojrs  in  Franoe  and 
Qecmany  is  fieur  more  rich  and  valuable  than  that  enjoyed  by  the  great  majority 
of  English  boys.  That  there  is  another  and  more  encouraging  aspect  of  the  matter 
no  one  will  deny ;  for  no  one  in  his  senses  would  exdumge  the  brightness,  the 
freedom,  the  self-goyemment,  the  healthy  and  happy  elasticity,  which  prevail  in 
our  best  English  schools  for  that  moping  listlessness  which  we  haye  sometimes 
observed  in  Cbrman  play-grounda,  or  for  the  survaillance,  the  confinement^  in  a 
word,  the  vie  de  caserne^  which  so  unhappily  charaoterises  the  lycSes  of  Prance.  But 
to  assHTne  that  we  cannot  improve  our  teaching  without  injuring  tiie  physique 
and  high  spirits  of  our  boys, — and  that  all  who  advocate  a  wider  and  more 
frnitful  fiystem  of  instruction  must  necessarily  desire  the  evils,  due  to  other 
caufles,  which  in  some  cases  accompany  it, — is  to  adopt  a  style  of  argument  so 
shallow  that  its  prevalence  would  surprise  us  if  we  did  not  know  that  it 
originated  in  the  very  deficiencies  which  some  of  us  are  trying  to  remove. 

We  axe  glad  to  daim  Mr.  Arnold's  high  authority  for  many  of  the  views 
wiiifih  have  recently  been  pressed  upon  puhHc  attention  by  school-reformen. 
Zhns  he  is  opposed  to  our  present  *^  half-disgusting,  half-ridiculous  "  method 
of  flogging  (p.  81),  a  relic  of  barbarism  which  will  probably  have  disappeared 
befioe  ten  years  are  over;  he  draws  a  just  distinction  between  the  elementaiy 
fiMsts  and  the  philosophic  rationale  of  grammar  (p.  83) ;  he  points  out  that 
England  alone  is  still  content  to  make  Euclid  her  text-book  of  geometry 
(p.  87) ;  he  calls  attention  to  the  volume  and  irresistibility  of  the  disbelief  in  a 
solely  classical  culture,  and  the  demand  for  a  scientific  training  (p.  95) ;  he 
quotes  the  eminent  name  of  Mr.  Marsh  in  £a,vour  of  the  view  that  a  mere 
pdLyglot  familiarity  with  spoken  languages  **  tends  to  make  the  thoughts  thin 
sad  shallow,  and  so  far  from  in  itself  carrying  us  to  vital  knowledge,  needs  a 
compensating  force  to  prevent  its  carrying  us  away  from  it "  (p.  267) ;  he  shows 
that  Chreek  and  Latin,  when  not  taught  in  a  wooden  and  pedantic  manner,  but 
with  a  real  reference  to  the  literature  which  they  enshrine,  may  be  transformed 
fix>m  a  dull  mechanical  discipline  into  a  valuable  and  formative  knowledge 
(p.  238) ;  and,  lastly,  he  tells  us  how  much  we  lose  by  our  present  aimlessness, 
and  how  necessary  it  is  to  fix  a  centre  of  responsihiUty  in  an  educational  minister, 
aided  by  a  high  council  of  education,  which  shall  comprise,  without  regard  to 
politics,  the  persons  most  entitled   to  a  hearing  ou  educational  questions. 
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Generally  speaking,  he  regards  the  present  state  of  things  with  unconcealed 
disquietude.  Seven  years  t^  he  urged  upon  us  an  organisation  of  otir  secondary 
instruction.  *  *  That  adyice  passed  perfectly  unheeded,  the  hubbub  of  our  sterile 
politics  continued,  ideas  of  social  reconstruction  had  not  a  thought  given  them, 
•our  secondary  instruction  is  still  the  chaos  it  was;  and  yet  now,  so  urgent  and 
irresistible  is  the  impression  left  upon  me  by  what  I  have  again  seen  abroad,  I 
cannot  help  presenting  myself  once  more  to  my  countrymen  with  an  increased 
demand, — organue  your  secondary  and  your  superior  instruction,** 

This  brief  sketch  gives  no  adequate  conception  of  the  extreme  value  of  this 
book.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important  contributions  to  a  most  important  ques- 
tion, and  even  *'  amid  the  hubbub  of  our  sterile  politics,'*  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
it  may  meet  with  the  attention  which  it  so  well  deserves. 

Fredebic  W.  Farrak. 


The  Annals  of  Rtjeal  Bengal.     By  W.  W.  Httnteb,  B.A.,  M.R.A.S.,  of 
the  Bengal  Civil  Service.    London :  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.    1868. 

The  title  of  this  book  does  not  give  a  hint  of  its  quality.  One  does  not 
expect  much  from  Annals  of  any  sort ;  and  although  there  seemed  a  chance 
of  something  excellent  when  the  Annals  might,  perhaps,  relate  to  a  subject 
of  which  so  much  has  to  be  learnt  as  native  life  in  India,  still  a  very  small  per- 
formance would  have  satisfied  expectation.  The  fragmentary  notes  of  an 
observer  during  an  up-country  residence,  containing  glimpses  of  the  under- 
currents of  native  life,  would  have  answered  to  the  title ;  and  if  the  observer 
had  been  shrewd  and  keeu-eyod,  the  book  would  have  been  useful  as  well  as 
pleasant.  But  the  reader  of  this  volume  soon  finds  himself  in  contact  with 
something  very  di£ferent,  and  altogether  superior ;  with  the  history  of  India 
under  English  rule  from  a  novel  point  of  view,  and  that  history  treated  by  a 
master's  hand.  Mr.  Hunter,  in  a  word,  has  applied  the  philosophic  method  of 
writing  history  on  a  new  field.  What  concerns  him  is  the  people  of  whom  he 
writes — their  ways  of  life,  their  social  and  economic  development,  their  religion; 
and  he  does  not  merely  investigate  facts — though  to  have  the  facts  investigated 
was  here  a  matter  of  first  importance — ^he  uses  them,  as  an  historian  ought,  to 
illustrate  principles  of  government  and  of  social  progress.  This  is  plainly  a 
great  thing  to  do  for  even  a  portion  of  the  people  of  India,  who,  as  Mr.  Hunter 
points  out,  have  been  thrust  too  much  in  the  backgroimd  in  the  histories 
of  English  conquest.  That  conquest,  in  its  turn,  may  not  be  unsusceptible  of 
philosophic  treatment ;  it  has  had,  and  still  has,  a  strong  reflex  infiuenoe  on 
English  development,  and  at  a  certain  stage  it  must  blend  with  the  stream  of 
the  real  history  of  India ;  but,  for  the  present  at  least,  and  so  long  as  it  is 
treated  mainly  as  a  theme  for  dramatic  narration,  it  can  form  a  very  little  part 
of  genuine  Indian  history,  and  so  Mr.  Hunter  regards  it.  In  another  way  he 
is  true  to  the  character  of  a  philosophic  historian.  He  is  dealing  with  primi- 
tivo  races ;  and  he  fiilly  appreciates  the  bearing  of  discoveries  as  to  the  language, 
customs,  ideas,  and  social  organisation  of  such  races,  on  the  problem  of  early 
history.  With  them  the  past  is  now  become  to  science  more  important  than 
the  present.  Wo  can  hardly  over-estimate,  indeed,  the  value  to  sociology  of 
an  authentic  account  of  the  evolution  of  early  civilisations ;  among  other  results, 
for  instance,  it  must  inevitably  have  a  decisive  eficct  on  the  popular  notions  of 
the  origin  of  man  and  of  religions ;  but  such  an  account  is  only  to  be  got  at  by 
the  labours  of  men  like  Mr.  Hunter.     Mr.  Hunter's  gifts  as  a  philosophio 
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hiBtorian  and  investigator  are  fully  supported  by  his  talent  as  a  writer.  He  is 
equally  at  homo  in  localising  his  story,  describing  the  effects  of  an  Eastern 
famine,  photographing  a  race  like  the  Santals,  and  restoring  the  dimmed  out- 
lines of  the  Aryan  invasion  of  India.  The  grace  and  ease  and  steady  flow  of 
the  writing  almost  make  us  forget,  when  reading,  the  surpassing  severity  and 
value  of  the  author's  labours. 

The  book  is  Indian  history  in  a  new  fashion,  and  it  follows  that  it  must  be 
local.  India  as  yet  is  only  a  geographical  expression,  and  this  mode  of  writing 
history  requires  that  especial  note  should  be  taken  of  differences  of  race  and 
social  conditions.  There  must  be  many  books  like  the  present,  and  perhaps 
the  social  conditions  of  the  various  peoples  of  India  must  have  more  in  common 
than  is  now  the  case,  before  a  general  history  will  be  possible.  But  the  author 
has  the  merit  of  showing  the  way ;  while  the  district  he  describes  m\ist  be 
typical  of  many  others.  That  district  is  Beerbhoom  and  Bishenpore,  the 
western  part  of  Lower  BoTigal;  and  in  following  its  fortunes  during  the 
ninety  years  of  British  rule,  we  see  reflected  as  in  a  mirror  the  main  current 
of  the  people's  history  in  at  least  one  province  of  the  empire.  The  thread 
of  the  narrative  is  very  simple.  The  event  which  immediately  preceded  the 
English  administration  of  Bengal  was  a  terrific  famine,  which  cut  off  ten 
millions  of  the  people,  disorganised  the  entire  community,  and  laid  waste 
the  land.  Destruction  was  wonderfully  swiffc.  The  hillmen  invaded  the  lower 
country,  and  added  their  ravages  to  those  of  famine  and  pestilence ;  the  robbers 
were  only  a  little  more  injurious  than  the  tigers  and  elephants  which  roamed 
at  will — the  latter  trampling  down  whole  villages  in  their  course  ;  peaceful  agri- 
culturists, overwhelmed  by  their  calamities,  joined  the  bauds  of  robbers  rather 
than  be  their  victims  any  longer ;  in  ten  years  from  the  famine  some  parts  of 
the  province  which  had  been  most  populous  were  covered  with  impenetrable 
jungle.  All  through  the  early  part  of  this  century,  and  even  later,  the  conse- 
quences continued  to  be  felt.  It  is  chiefly  with  the  re-settlement  of  the  Santals, 
one  of  the  hill-tribes,  that  Mr.  Hunter  is  occupied  in  this  volume ;  but  he 
shows  generally  the  new  conditions  which  have  been  introduced  under  English 
rule  into  the  social  economy  of  Bengal.  The  employment  for  labour  secured  by 
English  capital  and  enterpiise  has  helped  to  extinguish  the  old  predial  slavery ; 
and  the  formation  of  roads,  and  the  general  amelioration  of  the  province, 
have  extinguished  the  danger  of  famine.  Orissa,  as  a  district  to  which  English 
enterprise  has  not  penetrated,  is  an  exception  which  proves  the  rule.  What 
happened  there  in  1866  happened  all  over  Bengal  in  1770,  and  would  have  been 
universal  again  but  for  the  roads  and  railways  which  brought  supplies  from 
other  provinces.  Even  to  blame  a  Government  for  not  preventing  the  effects  of 
a  famine  is  a  new  thing  in  India ;  before,  it  was  the  order  of  nature  that  when 
the  crops  perished  the  people  should  die.  The  contrast  is  worth  describing  as 
Mr.  Hunter  describes  it,  for  it  gauges  roughly  the  real  benefit  of  England  to 
India ;  but  there  is  sufficient  in  the  opposite  sense  to  prove  what  our  short- 
comings are.  It  is  pitiable  enough  to  road  in  the  early  history  of  our  rule, 
that,  when  the  people  were  dying,  their  sufferings  were  aggravated  by  the 
rigour  of  the  collection  of  the  taxes.  But  there  are  modern  instances  as  well. 
Thus  Mr.  Hunter's  most  valuable  sources  of  information  were  the  documents 
in  a  forgotten  press  of  a  District  Troasurj-,  which  he  stumbled  on  by  accident 
— reports  and  memoranda  containing  the  results  of  many  years'  inquiries 
into  the  laws,  customs,  and  resources  of  the  district,   designed  as  the  basis 
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of  a  land  settlement  in  accordance  with  native  usage,  but  forgotten  for  the 
last  fifty  years  amid  other  cares  of  Government.  The  work  which  might  have 
been  accomplished  fifty  years  ago  has  yet  to  be  done.  This  is  one  fact  which 
tells  its  own  tale  of  inadequate  government  and  worse;  the  other  is  the 
cause  of  the  Santal  insurrection  thirteen  years  ago.  The  two  millions  of  this 
race  were  actually  brought  into  conflict  with  their  English  masters,  without 
any  intention  to  rebel,  merely  because  they  8u£fered  from  Hindu  usurers,  and 
the  oppressive  powers  which  the  law  gave  them,  and  there  was  no  agent  of  the 
Government  on  the  spot  to  understand  the  grievance.  The  insurrection  was 
crushed ;  but  when  the  mischief  was  done  inquiry  was  made,  and  the  demands 
of  the  rebels  were  granted.  One  may  imagine  the  ruin  and  anarchy  into 
which  Bengal  had  fallen,  when  a  rule  so  neglectful  has  prospered  so  well  in  com- 
parison ;  the  neglect  is  not,  therefore,  excused.  In  our  premature  civilisation, 
again,  Mr.  Hunter  foresees  a  new  danger.  The  native  races,  having  no  high 
standard  of  comfort,  multiply  rapidly,  when  the  old  checks  to  population  by 
famine  and  anarchy  are  removed.  They  increase  at  a  rate  **  which  threatens  to 
render  the  struggle  for  life  harder  under  British  rule  than  imder  Mussulman 
tjrranny."  Unless  we  provide  for  the  changes  of  an  imported  civilisation,  we 
may  awake  any  day  to  find  that  the  blessings  of  British  rule  have  been  turned 
into  curses.  Yet  we  have  not  statistics,  or  the  means  of  getting  them,  of  the 
population  or  resources  of  a  single  district  in  Bengal. 

This  is  all  too  brief  an  accoimt  of  one  side  only  of  Mr.  Hunter's  book.  Not 
less  important — ^perhaps  more  important — are  his  chapters  on  ethnology  and 
primaeval  history.  In  a  general  way,  it  is  known  that  India  contains  various 
tribes  and  peoples ;  that  there  have  been  successive  waves  of  invasion ;  that 
the  Hindus  were  themselves  invaders ;  that  there  is  an  amalgam  of  races  in  some 
parts,  while  elsewhere  are  pure  breeds  of  the  most  primitive  and  various  types. 
But  Mr.  Hunter  records  precisely  the  state  of  the  case  on  the  **  ethnic  frontier" 
in  Lower  Bengal,  where  the  wave  of  Aryan  invasion  was  checked  by  the  high- 
landers  of  Beerbhoom.  The  relations  ]of  the  borderers,  and  of  conquerors  and 
conquered ;  their  influence  on  each  other's  languages  and  religion ;  their  mutual 
and  diflerent  traditions  and  customs,  are  all  critically  examined  with  an  eye  to 
the  main  issue.  What  important  topics  are  treated  may  be  seen  from  some  of 
the  conclusions — ^that  Buddhistic  monotheism  did  not  succeed  Brahmanism, 
but  was  the  first  highly-organised  religion,  in  Lower  Bengal ;  that  Brahmanism 
there  expelled  Buddhism,  but  Brahmanism  of  an  impure  sort,  corrupted  by 
the  demon-worship  of  the  aborigines  of  the  land ;  and — ^the  foreshadowing  of 
a  conclusion — ^that  as  the  Indo- Aryan  languages  have  been  traced  to  a  common 
source,  so  there  can  be  traced  a  more  primitive  common  language  in  which  these 
and  the  other  great  branches  of  human  speech  have  their  roots.  The  comparative 
dictionary  of  the  non-Aryan  languages  of  India  which  Mr.  Hunter  announces, 
may  be  looked  for  with  much  interest,  not  only  by  philologists,  but  by  all  who 
take  any  interest  in  researches  into  early  history.  Eobebt  Giffen. 


The  Earthly  Paradise.    A  Poem.    By  William  Morris,  Author  of  "The 

Life  and  Death  of  Jason."    London :  Ellis.     1868. 
At  a  time  when  lovers  of  poetry  are  overwearied  with  excess  of  purely  sub- 
jective verse,  some  of  it  deep  and  admirable  and  sincere,  much  of  it  mere  hollow 
echo  and  imitation,  and  most  of  it  essentially  sterile  in  its  solutions,  it  is  no 
small  thing  to  possess  such  a  poet  as  Mr.  Morris.    His  mind  seems  to  have 
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trayelled  in  paths  remote  from  the  turgid  perplexities  of  a  day  of  spiritual 
^zansitioii.  Either  the  extraordinary  directness  and  brightness  of  his  tempera- 
ment have  made  '^^  nnconscioaB  of  them,  or  else  they  haye  presented  them* 
selvee  to  him  for  a  space  just  long  enough  to  reveal  their  own  futility  and  flat 
unprofitableness,  and  then  have  vanished  away,  leaving  him  free  to  follow 
Hie  lead  of  his  genius.  We  nowhere  see  in  his  work  the  enfeebling  influences 
of  the  little  doubtings,  and  little  believings,  and  little  wonderings,  whose  thin 
wail  sounds  in  a  conventional  manner  through  so  much  of  our  current  writing* 
whether  in  prose  or  verse,  weakening  life  and  distorting  art.  Mr.  Morris's 
central  quality  is  a  vigorous  and  healthy  objectivity;  a  vision  and  a  fancy  ever 
penetrated  by  the  colour  and  light  and  movement  of  external  things,  just  as 
they  stir  and  penetrate  the  painter.  It  is  because  he  is  possessed  by  this 
most  excellent  spirit  in  all  sincerity  that  he  is  able  to  produce  such  perfect 
effects  by  the  plainest  strokes.  People  who  talk  the  conventional  cant  about 
word-painting,  this  phrase  tisually  denoting  a  sickening  process  of  accumulated 
epithet  and  names  of  piled-up  objects,  should  turn  to  a  page  of  the  ''  Jason  "  or 
"  The  Earthly  Paradise,"  and  watch  how  the  most  delicious  pictures  are  pro- 
duced by  the  simplest  and  directest  means.  To  take  the  first  instance  that 
offers  as  one  turns  over  the  pages  haphazard,  mark  the  life,  colour,  and  dis* 

tinctness  in  such  lines  as  these : — 

«  Now,  'midst  her  wanderings,  on  a  hot  noontide, 
Psyche  passed  down  a  road,  where,  on  each  side. 
The  yellow  corn-fields  lay,  although  as  yet 
Unto  the  stalks  no  sickle  had  been  set ; 
The  lark  sung  over  them,  the  butterfly 
Flickered  from  ear  to  ear  distractedly, 
The  kestrel  himg  above,  the  weasel  i>eered 
From  out  the  wheat-stalks  unafear*d. 
Along  the  road  the  trembling  poppies  shed 
On  the  burnt  g^ass  their  crumpled  leaves  and  red.*' 

Or  this  picture  of  remotest  Thule  : — 

"  Then  o*er  its  desert  icy  hills  he  passed. 
And  on  beneath  a  feeble  sun  he  flew. 
Tin,  rising  like  a  wall,  the  cliffy  he  knew 
That  Pallas  told  him  of:  the  sun  was  high,' 
But  on  the  pale  ice  shone  but  wretchedly : 
Pale  blue  the  great  mass  was,  and  the  cold  snow : 
Grey  tattered  moss  hung  from  its  jagged  brow. 
No  wind  was  there  at  all,  though  ever  beat 
The  leaden  tideless  sea  against  its  feet." 

Mr.  Morris's  descriptions,  condensed,  simple,  absolutely  free  from  all  that 
is  strained  and  all  that  is  artificial,  enter  the  reader*s  mind  with  the  direct  and 
vivid  force  of  impressions  coming  straight  from  the  painter's  canvas.  There  ia 
no  English  poet  of  this  time,  nor  perhaps  of  any  other,  who  has  so  possessed 
this  excellent  gift  of  looking  freshly  and  simply  on  external  nature  in  all  her 
many  colours,  and  of  reproducing  what  he  sees  with  such  effective  precision 
and  truthfulness.  One  trait  and  consequence  of  the  same  quality,  by  the  way, 
is  his  sparing  use,  almost  no  use,  of  simile,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  pecu- 
liar figure  of  the  story-teller  from  Homer  downwards.  More  than  one  fine 
poem  of  our  day  has  gone  near  having  its  effects  destroyed  by  the  writer's  ex- 
cessive resort  to  a  figure  which  is  so  soon  apt  to  wear  the  look  of  an  artifice. 

Another  of  Mr.  Morris's  most  characteristic  and  most  delightful  qualities, 
nearly  always  found  in  men  of  the  healthy  objective  temperament,  is  the 
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low-toned,  crooning  kindliness  to  all  the  earth  which  one  hears  through  all  hia 

pleasant  singing ;  and  akin  to  this  a  certain  sweet  sadness  as  of  the  old  time. 

There  are  not  more  than  two  or  three  passages  in  **  The  Earthly  Paradise  '* 

"^ere  this  is  deliberately  and  articulately  expressed ;  here  is  one : — 

'^  SiiB,  ye  are  old,  and  ye  have  seen,  perchance, 
Some  little  child  for  very  gladness  dance 
Over  a  scarcely-noticed  worthless  thing, 
Worth  more  to  him  than  ransom  of  a  king. 
Did  not  a  pang  of  more  than  pity  take 
Yonr  heart  thereat,  not  for  the  yomigling's  sake, 
But  for  your  own,  for  man  that  passes  by, 
So  like  to  GUxi,  so  like  to  beasts  that  die  P 
Lo,  sirs,  my  pity  for  myself  is  such. 
When  like  an  image  that  my  hand  can  touch, 
My  old  self  grows  nnto  myself  grown  old." 

As  a  rule,  this  sense  of  *'  more  than  pity"  Mr.  Morris  leayes  inarticulate,  as 
the  musician  is  constrained  to  leave  it,  and  we  only  feel  its  presence  vaguely, 
as  one  may  in  strains  of  quaint  music.  The  old  men  and  grey  whose  adven- 
tures form  the  staple  of  the  prologue,  and  who  sit  with  modest  patience  in  the 
backgroimd  of  all  the  stories,  perhaps  do  something  to  impart  to  the  whole  this 
effect  at  once  of  sadness  and  of  calm.  The  note  of  the  poem  is  exquisitely 
struck  in  tho  half-dozen  stanzas  which  open  the  volume : — 

*'  Folk  say,  a  wizard  to  a  northern  king 
At  Christmas-tide  such  wondrous  things  did  show, 
That  through  one  window  men  beheld  the  spring, 
And  through  another  saw  the  summer  glow. 
And  through  a  third  the  fruited  vines  a-row. 
While  still  unheard,  but  in  its  wonted  way, 
Piped  the  drear  wind  of  that  December  day. 

"  So  with  this  Earthly  Paradise  it  is. 
If  ye  will  read  aright,  and  pardon  me, 
Who  strive  to  build  a  shadowy  isle  of  bliss 
Midmost  the  beating  of  the  steely  sea. 
Where  tossed  about  all  hearts  of  men  must  be ; 
Whose  ravening  monsters  mighty  men  shall  slay, 
Not  the  poor  singer  of  an  empty  day." 

There  were  some  weak  and  inappreciative  souls,  one  has  heard,  who  found 
the  ''  Jason''  somewhat  touched  with  monotony  of  story.  They  can  scarcely 
find  the  same  fault  with  '*  The  Earthly  Paradise,"  which  is  full  of  change  and 
variety  of  personage  and  incident.  When  it  is  complete,  it  is  not  too  bold  to 
anticipate  for  it  a  longer  duration  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men  than  per- 
haps any  contemporary  verse.  It  is  less  marked  than  any  other  with  the 
accidental  and  transient  moods  of  this  time,  and  most  strongly  marked  with 
those  broad  and  unsophisticated  moods  that  enchant  men  for  all  time.  Mean- 
while, for  us  it  is  full  of  that  reposeful  serenity,  purity,  freshness,  and  vivid 
objectivity  which  the  mind  loves  always,  but  which  it  yearns  for  thirstily  in 
turbid  and  broken  times  like  these.  Editob. 


A  Memoir  op  Babon  Buksen.  Drawn  chiefly  from  Family  Papers.  By 
his  Widow,  Frances,  Baroness  Bunsen.  2  vols.  London:  Longmans 
&  Co.     1868. 

Those  to  whom  the  late  Baron  Bimsen  was  only  known  through  books  and 
newspapers  are  apt  to  mistake  the  "  place  in  history"  which  he  filled.      On  the 
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other  hand,  not  only  his  close  friends,  but  even  acquaintances  whose  personal 
knowledge  of  him  was  of  the  slightest,  had  no  difficulty  in  understanding  the 
source  of  his  influence,  great  in  Germany,  and  even  greater  in  England.  The 
Memoirs  now  published  by  Baroness  Bunsen  will  do  much  to  bring  the  judg- 
ment of  public  opinion  to  the  leyel  of  that  of  private  friendship,  so  minute  and 
faithful  is  the  picture  of  the  man  and  his  life  preserved  in  her  descriptions  and 
the  well-selected  letters  £md  papers  which  fill  the  greater  part  of  the  two  volumes 
of  biography. 

When  Bunsen  first  came  to  England,  Exeter  Hall  received  him  with  open 
arms ;  but  this  was  not  a  state  of  things  to  last,  considering  how  staunch  an 
advocate  of  fr^o  inquiry  the  German  philosopher  and  statesman  was — ^how  set 
he  was  on  the  acquisition  of  new  knowledge,  even  at  the  expense  of  the  old — 
therefore  how  thoroughly  out  of  intellectual  sympathy  he  must  have  been  with 
those  whom  he  found  so  blandly  satisfied,  as  he  said,  **  to  go  on  threshing  the 
old  straw."  Thus  he  naturally  came  to  figure  in  the  minds  of  a  largo  fraction 
of  the  religious  world,  as  he  still  continues  to  figure,  in  the  character  of  a 
German  heresiarch,  only  too  successful  in  spreading  his  native  rationalism  in 
England  by  his  books  and  his  social  influence.  Dr.  Rowland  Williams,  in  an 
essay  on  Bunsen's  *^  Biblical  Researches"  in  the  Essays  and  Reviews,  ven- 
tured to  bring  forward  his  views  on  Messianic  prophecy  and  other  theo- 
logical topics,  setting  them  forth  in  the  considerate  way  in  which  a  writer 
states  opinions  with  which  he  feels  at  least  a  general  agreement ;  and  it  was 
fortunate  for  this  Germanising  critic  that  the  law  stood  as  a  wall  between  him 
and  the  storm  of  theological  fury  which  he  brought  down  on  his  devoted  head. 
Still,  such  a  view  of  Bunsen  is  quite  one-sided.  Theologians  may  call  him  a 
heretic,  if  they  will ;  but  few  who  read  his  life  will  deny,  what  his  friends  knew 
all  along,  that  through  life  the  intense  religious  convictions  of  his  early  youth 
never  quitted  him,  and  that  there  have  not  lived  many  men  more  full  of 
Christian  faith  and  spirit.  By  the  intellectual  classes  of  his  own  country  he 
was,  in  fact,  looked  on  as  a  Pietist.  When  a  student  at  GK>ttingen,  he  went 
out  in  the  midst  of  a  divinity  lecture  in  disgust  at  the  irreverent  handling  of 
sacred  subjects  by  an  eminent  professor,  who  remarked,  on  seeing  him  leave 
the  room,  that  he  supposed  some  one  out  of  the  Old  Testament  had  slipped  in 
tmrecognised.  The  audience  received  the  sarcasm  with  much  laughter,  ill  as  it 
defined  their  fellow-student ;  for  if  ever  a  man  came  out  of  the  New  Testament 
rather  thsm  the  Old,  he  did.  Bunsen  stood  through  life  as  one  of  a  wnnall 
minority  among  German  theologians,  distasteful  to  the  high  rationalistic  school 
for  his  evangelical  principles,  yet  repelled  from  those  who  could  have  sjrmpa- 
thised  with  his  devout  character  and  simple  faith,  by  his  sense  of  their  intd- 
lectual  darkness  and  their  bondage  (to  quote  his  own  forcible  words)  to  **th0 
barbaric  delusion  which  casts  all  knowledge  aside ,  and  reckons  upon  the  breathing 
of  the  Divine  Spirit  through  the  *  waste  and  howling  wilderness'  of  the  empty 
mind,  like  the  blast  through  the  apertures  of  a  ruined  hall." 

Bimsen's  immense  learning,  his  breadth  of  view,  and  the  nobleness  of  his 
personal  character,  combined  to  make  him  a  great  theological  teacher.  But  it 
is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  the  spirit  of  thought  which  he  could  and 
did  transmit  to  those  who  came  within  his  wide  range  of  influence,  and  the 
dogmatic  results  of  his  own  researches,  which  not  even  his  most  direct  disciples 
could  accept  as  a  whole.    The  constitution  of  his  mind  was,  indeed,  such  as  to 
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make  it  impossible  that  his  works,  full  of  profound  learning  and  suggestion  as 
they  are,  should  be  accepted  as  standard  authority.  His  power  of  forming 
strongly-marked  opinions,  invaluable  for  practical  purposes,  stood  him  in  ill 
stead  when  turned  on  inquiries  in  ancient  history  and  theology,  requiring  for 
their  treatment  the  most  cold-blooded  and  lawyer-like  caution.  His  mind  was 
like  a  ballot-box  with  a  side  for  *'  yes'*  and  a  side  for  *'  no,''  and  every  opinion 
presented  to  him  must  go  definitely  one  way  or  the  other ;  whereas,  the  fitting 
place  for  even  the  best  opinion  as  yet  attainable  on  many  of  the  dim  and  abstruse 
problems  which  so  largely  occupied  him,  is  the  intermediate  limbo  of  doubt 
that  lies  between  proved  truth  and  proved  falsehood.  In  his  **  God  in  History," 
for  instance,  he  observes  that  the  Eg3rptians  were  a  surviving  '*  antediluvian" 
people,  and  he  makes  this  startling  assertion  (which,  I  believe,  rested  on  some 
most  inconclusive  argument  on  local  Flood-traditions)  in  as  calmly  matter-of- 
fact  a  way  as  though  he  had  been  stating  that  they  wrote  in  hieroglyphics,  and 
made  mummies  of  their  dead.  Yet  this  same  book,  invalidated  as  it  is  by  over- 
hasty  conclusions  on  insufiGlcient  evidence,  is  not  only  full  of  thought  and 
learning,  but  holds  an  important  place  in  the  development  of  the  now  rapidly- 
growing  philosophy  of  religion — the  place  which  belongs  to  a  bold,  original, 
and  catholic  attempt  to  trace  the  history  of  the  world's  **  religious  conscious- 
ness," not  in  Judaism  and  Christianity  alone,  but  upward  from  the  ethics  of 
Chinese  philosophers  and  the  ecstasies  of  Tatar  shamans.  Even  in  religion  and 
philosophy,  Bunsen  was  not  content  to  be  a  mere  writer,  but  sought  to  give 
more  practical  result  to  his  views.  Thus  he  not  only  studied  and  wrote  on 
Liturgies,  but  actually  made  a  vigorous  effort  to  introduce  into  the  Q^rman 
Protestant  Church  a  form  of  services  modelled  on  that  of  the  Church  of  England. 
And  thus  again,  not  satisfied  with  taking  up  and  carrying  on  himself  the  hiero- 
glyphic researches  of  Young  and  Champollion,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  first 
to  see  the  value  and  importance,  he  made  the  matter  a  national  one ;  for  it  was 
through  his  influence  that  the  Gkrman  expedition  to  Egypt  was  organised, 
and  a  beginning  made  of  the  researches  of  the  eminent  German  school  of 
Egyptologists. 

The  events  of  Bunsen's  life,  as  we  read  them  in  his  letters  and  journals, 
follow  so  naturally  one  upon  another,  that  we  are  apt  not  to  notice  how  excep- 
tional were  both  his  character  and  the  career  that  this  character  made  for  him. 
That  the  poor  student  at  Gottingen,  to  whom  it  was  promotion  to  be  made  an 
extra  teacher  at  the  Gymnasium,  should  have  succeeded  Niebuhr  in  his  diplo- 
matic post  at  Bome ;  that  he  should  have  risen  to  such  favour  at  the  Prussian 
court  that  the  courtiers  said  the  King  could  do  no  more  for  him  unless  he  meant 
to  **  adopt"  him;  that  he  should  have  become  not  only  Prussian  Minister  in 
England,  but  the  most  popular  and  influential  of  distinguished  foreigners — a 
man  to  be  recognised  wherever  he  went,  and  stared  at,  as  he  said,  like  a  spotted 
dog — these  are  points  of  a  remarkable  career.  As  a  rule,  the  German  nobility 
is  able  to  keep  such  positions  for  those  within  its  own  magic  circle ;  but  Bunsen 
had  not  only  no  aristocratic  connections  in  his  own  country,  but  was,  from  first 
to  last,  detested  by  what  is  now  called  the  Kreuz-Partei,  for  excellent  reasons, 
both  personal  and  political.  His  father,  an  old  officer,  who  had  hoped  in  vain  to 
obtain  by  good  service  the  promotion  only  given  to  family  influence,  and  who 
at  last  gave  up  his  profession  and  went  home  to  copy  law-papers  for  a  livelihood, 
laid  on  his  son  the  pithy  injunction,  **  ducke  dich  nicht  vor  Junkem ; "  and  this 
advice  the  younger  Bunsen  faithfully  obeyed.    He  even  took  the  unusual  and 
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signifLcant  step  of  accepting  a  life-barony,  thus  making  himself  a  Kring  symbol 
of  an  aristocracy  of  merit  as  opposed  to  an  aristocracy  of  birth.  Nor  were  his 
political  sentiments  more  congenial  to  the  Absolutist  party,  whose  sympathies 
could  not  have  often  coincided  with  those  of  a  philosopher  who  published  his 
opinion  that  the  political  condition  of  Germany  was  one  of  ''  ciyilised  slayery 
and  barbarism,"  an  avowal  which  eyen  we  in  England,  who  are  toleraUy 
accustomed  to  plain  speaking,  must  consider  as  putting  in  a  somewhat 
extreme  light  the  contrast  between  the  civil  rights  of  Germans  and  of  English- 
men. 

Ending  his  official  career  with  the  beginning  of  the  Bussian  war,  Bunsen 
returned  to  Germany.    In  his  pleasant  home  at  Heidelberg  he  went  back  to  his 
antiquities  and  philosophy — probably  glad  to  leave  the  whirl  of  London  society 
for  the  terrace  where  he  used  to  walk  up  and  down  meditating,  or  drawing  out 
some  newly-arrived  student,  and  the  quiet  library  upstairs  where  he  liked  to 
show  his  visitors  the  Neckar  flowing  below  his  windows,  and  to  compare  it  with 
the  Jordan.      I  remember  taking  him  there  the  first  account  of  the  dis- 
covery of  the  flint  implements  in  the  drifk,  which  he  of  course  seized  on  as 
confirmatory  evidence  of  his  calculations  of  the  twenty  thousand  years  of  Egyp- 
tian chronology — calculations  in  which,  whatever  we  may  think  of  their  details, 
he  arrived,  at  any  rate,  at  general  results  which  have  since  become  more 
popular.    Since  his  early  manhood  at  Bome,  where  he  married  his  English 
wife  and  became  familiar  with  some  admirable  types  of  English  character, 
Bunsen  began  to  establish  himself  in  the  important  position  of  a  mediator 
between  Germany  and  England — a  German  among  Englishmen,  and  an  English- 
man among  Germans.    It  was,  indeed,  to  his  native  country  that  ho  retired  to 
spend  his  last  years  in  that  genial  simplicity  of  life  which  Germans,  wiser  than 
we  are  in  such  matters,  take  so  kindly  to.    Yet  he  must  have  looked  to  events 
and  prevailing  opinions  in  his  adopted  country  with  more  satisfaction  than  at 
home.    It  would  be  a  hard  task  to  try  to  ascertain  exactly  the  effect  Bunsen 
produced  on  the  English  mind  at  largo ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  did 
influence  strongly  many  leading  Englishmen  with  whom  he  came  in  contact — 
— men  of  the  stamp  of  Arnold,  Gladstone,  and  Stanley — ^to  say  nothing  of  others 
whose  minds  were  less  sympathetic  with  his  own.    And  whether  his  share  was 
small  or  large  in  promoting  the  growth  of  the  Broad  Church  party,  it  is  plain 
that  the  tendency  of  this  influential  and  increasing  section  of  English  theolo- 
gians has  been,  in  great  measure,  toward  the  principles  which  Bunsen  00 
enthusiastically  advocated.     Could  he  have  lived  a  few  years  longer,  he  would 
have  rejoiced  to  see,  in  the  increased  intelligence  and  more  philosophic  tone  of 
our  better  theological  literature,  effects  of  a  progressive  movement  which  has 
as  yet  shown  no  symptoms  of  decline.  E.  B.  Tylob. 


The  Histoby  of  the  Kings  of  Bome.     By  Thomas  Henbt  Dyxr,  LL.D. 

London;  Bell  and  Daldy.  1868. 
Thb  special  design  of  this  history  is  very  clearly  indicated  in  the  prefeuse.  It 
is  to  rescue  the  early  Bomon  annals  from  oblivion,  and  to  undo,  as  far  as  may 
be,  the  work  of  destruction  to  which  almost  ail  recent  historians  of  Bome  have 
devoted  themselves.  ***NegemuB  omnia;  oombuzamus  annales^  ficta  luec 
esse  dicamus ;'  such  seems  to  have  been  the  Tn^^ri^  of  almost  every  critic  and 
historian  who  has  handled  this  subject  since  the  days  of  Niebuhr.  .  .  .  The 
work  now  offered  to  the  public  is  written  on  a  directly  opposite  plan.    The 
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object  of  it  is  to  preserve,  instead  of  to  destroy,  as  much  as  it  may  be  possible 
of  the  ancient  history ;  and  in  this  respect,  at  least,  it  may  lay  claim  to  com- 
parative novelty."  No  one  can  hesitate  to  acknowledge  our  great  obligations 
to  German  scholars.  With  marvellous  enthusiasm  and  with  characteristic 
thoroughness  they  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  most  uninteresting  drudgery 
of  literature ;  they  have  collated  manuscripts,  purified  texts,  searched  all  extant 
literature  for  references  and  quotations,  heaped  together  in  voluminous  com- 
mentaries huge  masses  of  learned  opinions  on  all  disputed  or  disputable  points, 
and  so  rendered  it  possible  for  others  to  complete  what  they  themselves  have 
left  unfinished.  At  the  same  time  we  may  congratulate  ourselves  that  English 
scholarship  is  becoming,  after  a  long  slavery,  once  more  independent.  Un- 
discriminating  belief  provoked  and  justified  a  universal  scepticism,  but  surely 
the  end  of  scepticism  is  not  only  to  remove  the  chaff,  but  to  sift  out  the 
wheat.  It  may  be  improbable  that  Bome  was  founded  by  Romulus,  but  it 
is  perfectly  certain  that  it  must  have  had  some  foundation,  and  to  discover  its 
true  origin,  and  not  merely  to  disprove  contradictory  or  uncertified  traditions, 
is  the  proper  business  of  the  historian. 

Perhaps  the  most  suggestive  part  of  Dr.  Dyer's  book  is  the  preliminary  dis- 
sertation on  the  sources  of  early  Boman  history  and  the  credibility  of  its 
internal  evidence.  The  first  question  is  whether  letters  were  known  at  Bome 
in  the  time  of  the  kings ;  and  if  they  were,  whether  there  Ib  any  reasonable 
ground  for  supposing  that  they  were  employed  to  record  the  political  events  of 
that  period.  The  evidence  on  this  point  seems  so  much  beyond  dispute  that 
Dr.  Mommsen  places  at  an  immemorial  period  the  introduction  of  alphabets 
and  writing  into  Italy,  whilst  scarcely  the  most  sceptical  historians  can  oSer 
more  than  vague  suggestions  and  doubtful  inferences  in  opposition  to  the  con- 
current testimony  of  the  ancient  authors.  Letters  may,  indeed,  have  been 
rare,  as  Livy  himself  infers,  and  what  we  may  call  '*  literary  purposes ''  may 
scarcely  have  come  into  existence  in  the  time  of  the  earliest  kings.  Neverthe- 
less, not  only  was  writing  employed  for  public  records,  but  these  very  records. 
Dr.  Dyer  urges,  are  the  original  sources  of  early  Boman  history.  Some  of  them 
escaped  destruction  at  the  hands  of  the  Oauls,  but  even  those  which  were  lost 
in  that  great  calamity  had  existed  long  enough,  and  were  known  well  enough, 
to  bo  remembered,  and  so  to  furnish  a  trustworthy  foundation  for  those  more 
recent  compilations  by  which  they  were  replaced. 

The  fii-st  in  importance  of  the  ancient  records  were  the  Annales  Maximi, 
which  Dr.  Dyer  infers  firom  a  passage  in  Cicero,  De  Oratore  II.  12,  were  still 
extiint,  even  in  Cicero's  time.  Quoting  other  evidence  of  the  nature  of  these 
Annalos  and  their  existence  in  comparatively  modem  times,  and  the  use  made  of 
them  even  bj-  Livy  himself,  he  answers  with  great  sagacity  the  objections  of 
8chwogler,  Niobuhr,  and  others,  exhibiting  the  extreme  weakness  of  the  infer- 
ences by  which  Niebuhr  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  it  is  certain  that  the 
Annales  Maximi  perished  in  the  (Gallic  conflagration. 

"  Let  us  advert,*'  says  Dr.  Dyer,  "  for  a  moment  to  this  curious  specimen  of  arga- 
mcntiition,  where  a  conclusion  considered  *  as  certain '  is  deduced  from  a  series  of  the 
loosest  conjectures.  Thus  it  is  said  that  the  earlier  annals  mat/  have  perished ;  that 
liivy  and  other  writers  state  this  to  hare  happened,  bat  without  speeijlc  mentum  of  the 
*  Annales  Maximi ;'  that  this  fate  may  hare  be&Uen  them,  as  the  tables  perhaps  were 
not  yet  transferred  into  books,  and  it  is  still  less  likeltf  that  any  transcripts  of  them  were 
in  existence ;  besides,  they  may  not  have  been  preserved  in  the  Capitol.  From  which 
f>cri(>8  of  conjectures  follows  the  very  satisfiictory  conclusion  that  it  may  now  bo  con- 
hidered  n9  certain  *  those  annals  really  met  with  such  a  fate!* "  (Preliminary  Dissertation* 
p.  xxviii.) 
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Both  to  Niebuhr  and  to  Becker  Dr.  Dyer  replies  that  the  Bogia  where  the 
Annals  were  kept  was  not  burnt  till  the  fire  in  Nero's  reign,  and  that  the  Ger- 
man critics  have  completely  mistaken  the  nature  of  these  Annals.  They  did 
not  consist  of  cart-loads  of  boards,  but,  as  Cicero  says  in  the  passage  already 
quoted,  the  Fontifex  first  of  all  wrote  the  events  of  the  year  down,  and  then 
transferred  them  to  an  album.  The  whole  record,  therefore,  may  have  consisted 
of  one  or  two  portable  volumes  more  easily  saved  from  the  conflagration  than 
the  utensils  of  Vesta's  temple. 

It  is  impossible  in  a  short  notice  to  do  anything  like  justice  to  Dr.  Dyer's 
argument,  but  he  examines  with  the  utmost  care,*  and  with  continual  refer- 
ence to  the  objections  of  the  modem  historians,  all  the  other  sources  of  the 
early  history,  as,  for  example,  the  Commentarii  Fontificum,  funeral  orations 
and  family  memoirs  and  records,  with  other  collateral  sources  which  might 
have  served  to  check  and  confirm  the  history,  and  were  needful  to  suggest  re- 
storations. He  then  alludes  to  the  architectural  and  plastic  monuments  of  the 
regal  period,  and  completes  his  survey  of  the  external  evidence  for  that 
period  by  inquiring  how  its  history  has  been  treated  by  the  writers  who  made 
it  their  subject.  He  awards  the  highest  praise  to  Livy,  of  whose  history  the 
narrative  portion  of  his  own  work  is  little  more  than  a  translation ;  calling 
attention  to  the  faxit  that  Livy  was  a  highly  judicious,  not  to  say  sceptical,  writer, 
and  that  this  scepticism  renders  what  he  haa  accepted  all  the  more  valuable. 

He  then  passes  to  the  internal  evidence,  refuting  the  theory  that  the  early 
Boman  history  is  founded  on  ancient  poems,  a  theory  which  is  already  pretty 
universally  rejected  by  scholars.  He  next  examines  the  opinion  that  the  best 
materials  for  the  early  Boman  history  were  nothing  better  than  a  direct  bare- 
faced forgery ;  proving  that  there  is  no  reasonable  way  of  accounting  for  the 
manner  in  which  a  demand  for  such  forgeries  could  have  arisen,  and  much  less 
the  means  by  which  the  demand  could  be  satisfied.  He  then  examines  with 
great  minuteness  Schwegler's  view  of  the  origin  of  the  early  history,  answer- 
ing not  only  his  objections  to  its  credibility,  but  also  the  theories  by  which  he 
accouRts  for  its  original  composition.    He  concludes : — 

*<  The  objections  which  have  been  urged  against  the  history  on  the  ground  of  its 
internal  probability  are  altogether  insufficient  to  invalidate  its  origin  firom  eontemporary 
record.  The  argument  drawn  from  the  supernatural  accounts  which  it  contains  is 
futile,  since  similar  accounts  are  found  in  much  later  and  unquestionably  authentic 
history.  Their  greater  frequency  in  the  early  period  oonfiims,  instead  of  invalidating, 
its  authenticity,  as  showing  it  to  have  been  written  in  the  superstitioas  and  compara- 
tively illiterate  times  which  it  records.  Its  alleged  contradictions  are  chiefly  the  result 
of  the  paucity  of  materials,  of  their  partial  destruction,  of  our  own  ignorance,  as  well 
.  as  the  ignorance  and  want  of  judgment  of  Dionysius  and  Plutarch ;  but,  after  all,  these 
contradictions  have  been  much  exaggerated,  and  are  not  of  a  nature  to  obliterate  the 
general  historical  picture.  Lastly,  the  arguments  adduced  against  the  history  from 
chronology  are  also  often  the  result  only  of  our  own  ignorance,  or  are  founded  on  the 
mistranslations,  misapprehensions,  and  whimsical  femcies  of  the  sceptical  critics  them- 
selves. But  though  this  part  of  the  history  ia  imdoubtedly  the  weakest,  yet  it  is  not  of 
a  nature  to  invalidate  the  whole  narrative,  nor  to  leave  us  without  hopes  that  by  careful 
investigation  we  may  ultimately  succeed  in  clearing  it  up." 

Dr.  Dyer's  narrative  is  short,  and  almost  a  translation  of  Livy,  but  his  critical 
remarks  are  exceedingly  careful  and  impartial.  The  whole  book  is  a  most 
valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  regal  Bome,  and  may  do  very  much  to 
bring  about  a  revision  and  amendment  of  those  rash  canons  of  historical  credi- 
bility which,  if  they  were  worth  anything  at  all,  would  go  far  to  destroy  even 
history  itself.  William  Kirkus. 


